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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDmOK' 


My  primary  object  in  this  volume,  as  in  its  predecessor, 
has  been  to  produce  a  work  which  may  assist  the  re- 
searches of  those  Hindus  who  desire  to  investigate 
critically  the  origin  and  history  of  their  nation,  and  of 
their  national  literature,  religion,  and  institutions ;  and 
may  facilitate  the  operations  of  those  European  teachers 
whose  business  it  is  to  communicate  to  the  Hindus  the 
results  of  modem  inquiry  on  the  various  subjects  here 
examined.'  The  book  (as  will  at  once  be  apparent  to 
the  Oriental  scholar)  is,  for  the  most  part,  either  a  com- 
pilation, or,  at  the  least,  founded  on  the  labours  of 
(rthers;  but  while  my  principal  aim  has  been  to  fumiali 
the  reader  with  a  summary  of  the  results  of  preceding 
inquiries,  my  plan  has,  'at  the  same  time,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  me  occasionally  to  institute  fresh  researches 
in  different  directions  for  the  further  elucidation  of  par- 
ticular points  which  were  touched  upon  in  the  course 

1  [This  Preface  is  now  reprinted  with  hardly  any  alteration,  excepting 
Btich  as  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of 
the  pages  in  which  the  several  topics  are  treated,  and  by  some  additions 
and  cnnissions.] 

^  This  pecoliarity  in  the  object  of  the  treatise  will  account  to  the  Euro- 
pean scholar  for  the  introduction  of  many  details  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  quite  superfluous. 
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of  my  argument.  In  this  way  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  contributing  a  small  proportion  of  original  matter  to 
the  discussion  of  some  of  the  interesting  topics  which 
have  come  under  review. 

The  obligations  imder  which  I  lie  to  the  diflferent 
authors,  whose  labours  have  furnished  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  volume,  have  been,  in  most  instances,  so  fully 
acknowledged  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  them  here  more  par- 
ticularly. I  must,  however,  refer  to  the  assistance  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  French  version  of  the  Eigveda 
by  M.  Langlois,  which,  with  his  index,  has  directed  my 
attention  to  various  important  passages  in  the  later 
books,  which  I  was  then  enabled  to  study  in  the  original. 

Though  a  small  portion  only  of  the  present  volume 
consists  of  *'  Sanskrit  texts,"  which  in  some  parts  are 
altogether  wanting,  and  in  others  but  thinly  scattered, 
(apparent  ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto)  I  have  not  con- 
sidered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  old  title,  but  it  has 
been  slightly  modified. 

Although  some  idea  of  the  object  and  contents  of  the 
volume  may  be  gained  from  c^  perusal  of  the  introduc- 
tory statement  of  its  plan  (in  pp.  1—3),  and  from  tto 
table  at  the  close  of  this  Preface,  it  may  conduce  to  the 
convenience  of  those  readers  who,  before  entering  on  a 
perusal  of  the  work,  desire  to  obtain  a  more  precise  con- 
ception of  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  of  the  |)rocess 
by  which  I  have  sought  to  establish  my  conclusions,  if 
I  subjoin  here  a  brief  concatenated  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  in  orderr 

The  general  object  of  the  present  Part  Is  to  prove 
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that  the  Hindus  were  not  indigenous  in  India,  but  have 
immigrated  into  that  coimtry  from  Central  Asia,  where 
their  ancestors  at  one  time  formed  one  community  with 
the  progenitors  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Eomans,  Ger- 
mans, etc.*  In  order  to  establish  this  result,  I  have 
sought  to  show  that  Sanskrit,  the  original  language  of 
the  Hindus,  exhibits  undeniable  marks  of  close  affinity 
to  the  ancient  languages  of  the  other  races  just  men- 
tioned; and  that  the  earliest  religion,  and  mythology 
ako,  of  India  are  connected  with  those  of  Persia  by 
various  points  of  contact  and  resemblance.  Having  ad- 
duced evidence  on  both  these  heads,  and  argued  that 
these  facts  imply  a  common  origin  of  the  nations  in, 
question,  and  their  subsequent  dispersion  from  one  com- 
mon centre  towards  the  different  regions  in  which  they 
idtimately  settled ;  I  endeavour  to  fortify  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  are  thus  conducted  by  demonstrating  that, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  their  history,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hindus  appear  to  have  occupied  only  the  north-western 
comer  of  Hindustan ;  and  that,  while  they  were  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  by  affinities  of  language  and 
religion  with  the  nations  of  the  west,  they  were  on  the 
other  hand  distinguished,  both  by  language  and  by  insti- 
tutions, from  certain  other  tribes  with  whom  they  came 
into  collision  as  they  advanced  across  the  north  of  India^ 
and  afterwards  diffused  themselves  to  the  south  of  the 
peninsula :  for  if  we  find  that  the  Hindus  originally  pos- 
sessed only  the  Fanjab,  the  presumption  (derived  from 

*  [This  proposition  has  been  so  far  modified  in  the  second  edition  that 
I  now  only  insist  on  at  least  one  of  the  elements  in  the  ancestry  of  the 
Hindua  hAving  Monged  to  the  ludo-^European  stock.] 
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other  considerations)  that  they  immigrated  from  the 
north-west,  becomes  strengthened;  and  if,  again,  on 
their  advance  to  the  south-east,  they  encountered  tribes 
with  a  different  language  and  religion,  already  in  occu- 
pation of  those  tracts,  the  probability  that  they  did  not 
grow  up  in  India,  alongside  of  these  alien  tribes,  acquires 
additional  force. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  carrying  out  the  philo- 
logical portion  of  this  argument,  viz.,  for  comparing  the 
original  language  of  the  Hindus  with  those  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Latins,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
prove  that  the  Sanskrit,  which  is  now  a  learned  language 
only,  was  at  one  time  spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hindus.  This  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  First 
Chapter  (pp.  4—214),  by  showing  in  detail  that  the 
original  Sanskrit  idiom  has  imdergone  a  long  series  of 
gradual  mutations,  of  which  we  now  see  the  ultimate 
result  in  the  modem  vernacular  dialects  of  the  north  of 
India.  The  method  which  I  have  adopted  to  exhibit 
this  has  been  to  begin  (Section  i.,  pp.  4—11)  with  the 
existing  spoken  dialects,  UrdU)  Hindi,  Mahratti,  etc., 
and  to  show  what  the  elements  are  of  which  they  are 
composed,  viz.,  (1)  pure  Sanskrit,  (2)  modified  Sanskrit, 
(3)  Desya  or  aboriginal  non-Sanskrit  words,  and  (4) 
words  derived  from  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  fourth 
element  is  the  latest  which  they  have  acquired,  and 
dates  only  from  the  Mahomedan  invasion;  while  the 
second  and  third  (in  a  more  or  less  different  form)  are 
common  to  them  with  the  Prakrits,  or  older  vernacular 
dialects,  out  of  which  they  grew. 

In  the  succeeding  sections  (ii.— vii.,  pp.  11— 128)  an 
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acooimt  is  given  of  these  earlier  yeniaciilaj*s,  viz.  (l)  the 
FrakritSi  of  which  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
different  Hindu  dramas,  and. which  seem  to  have  existed 
as  spoken  dialects,  at  least  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  until  they  became  merged  in  the 
modem  yemaculars;  (2)  the  Pali,  or  sacred  language 
of  the  Buddhist  books  of  Ceylon  and  Burmdi, .  which 
appears  to  represent  one  of  the  provincial  dialects  of 
northern  India  existing  at  the  time  when  Buddhism 
began  to  be  propagated  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
exhibits  to  us  the  popular  speech  of  that  region  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  stage  than  the  dramatic  Prakrits ;  (3) 
the  dialects  (nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  PaU) 
which  are  employed  in  the  rock  and  pillar  inscriptions 
of  Asoka;  and  (4)  the  singular  dialect  or  jargon  em- 
ployed in  the  Gathas  or  metrical  portions  of  the  Buddhist 
Limcles  of  northern  India,  i.  tins  portion  of  the 
work  some  comparative  tables  are  introduced,  which 
exhibit  (a)  the  relations  {i.e.  the  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  difference)  between  the  modem  vernaculars, 
Hindi,  and  Mahratti,  and  the  dramatic  Prakrits,  and 
show  how  the  two  former  have  been  formed  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  all  the  various  elements  of  the  latter,  just  as 
they  (the  older  Prakrits)  in  their  turn  have  sprung  up 
(if  we  except  a  small  non-Sanskritic  residuum)  from  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  the  Sanskrit;  (b)  the  forms 
which  are  common  to  the  dramatic  Prakrits,  and  the 
Pali,  as  well  as  those  points  in  which  they  vary,  and 
which  demonstrate  that  the  Pali  diverges  considerably 
less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  Prakrits  do,  and  must 
consequently  be  more  ancient  than  they;  and  (c)  the 


Xa,  PSfc27.i£KT0 

Ia  5i#»^tMi  ^ixL  ^p^.  12:^^ — li^}  die  gfirri-OTiTtt  ^  dnwn 
ikoL  an  ^us;  T'»nubi»il2Kr  fpeee&  of  TrtJTi,  as  &r  l»ek  as 

iMsriM  ^>f  ttota^tiriQsi,  azui  as  &&  olda*  the  fism  is  in 
mfa^  w^  toA  it  exiitai^  the  nEara*  it  ap|Sf»e2ies  to 
Hm;  Hmskiit  m  iU  words  acnd  its  graiim«rical  Tnil?e- 
tMfMy — it  omst  act  tame  period  a  little  foitber  back 
iar^.  ^itdirf^  merged  in  SaaArity  aoid  hare  been  iden- 
tic with  tt«     Thm  Saodczit  hafing  been  once  tiie  sune 
With  th^  old^  language  of  nortbem  India,  most  at  that 
p^rA  ha^^;  be^Di  a  Temacolar  tongue.     After  some 
9tpf:^^»]ztAf/M  on  the  hirtorj  cf  the  Sandoit  language  and 
iU  ftmiatu/M,  mtti^  farther  argomentSy^drawn  partly 
tffnn  tiiff  jii^rallel  case  of  Latin  (which  thoo^  once  a 
nffft)ctm   Vmf^if   was  nltimately  lost  in  its  deriyatiTe 
AisAivi^^  Italian^  ete.)^  and  partly  from  certain  pheno- 
rii/ma  iu  Indian  litr.Tatare,  or  notices  occnning  in  Indian 
authz/TM^— arc  addoc^Ml  in  Section  ix.  (pp.  144—160)  in 
mpfK/rt  of  the  jiosition  that  Sanskrit  was  once  a  Tema- 
ciilar  language,  and  that  the  Yedic  hymns  were  oom- 
jiomhI  in  the  name  dialect  which  their  anthers  habitually 
iifKike*     I  thrm  go  on  to  argue  further  (Section  x.,  pp. 
161—214)  that  as  Sanskrit  was  once  a  spoken  tongue, 
it  muHt  in  its  earlier  stages  have  been  exposed  to  all  the 
in  u  tuitions  to  which  all  spoken  languages  are  subject, 
'rtiut  such  has  actually  been  the  case,  is  clear  from  a 
cornjniriHcm  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit,  that  of  the  Yedic 
hynuiH,  with  the  form  which  it  took  in  the  later  litera- 
t'lro,   and  wliich  (as  it  became  exempt  from  further 
niodiflcutions  by  ceasing  to  bo  popularly  spoken)  it  has 
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continued  ever  after  to  retain.  As,  however,  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  here  drawn  between  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  literature  may  be  disputed  by  the  Hindu 
student,  I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  adduce  proof 
of  the  assertion  that  the  Yedio  hymns  are  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Indian  writings ;  and  with  this  view  to  ascend 
by  gradual  steps  from  the  most  recent  commentaries  on 
the  Yeda,  through  the  Nirukta,  the  Brahmanas,  etc.,  to 
the  hymn-eoUections,  pointing  out  that  each  of  these 
classes  of  works  presupposes  one  of  the  others  to  have 
preceded  it  in  regular  order,  and  that  such  methods  were 
employed  by  the  commentators  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  hymns  as  to  prove  that  much  of  their  language  was 
already  obsolete  or  obscure,  and  that  consequently  their 
priority  in  time  to  the  very  oldest  of  their  expositors 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  To  complete  the 
survey  of  the  subject,  I  ftirther  show  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  several  Yedas  (the  Eik, 
Yajush,  and  Atharvan)  themselves,  as  well  as  between  the 
different  portions  of  each,  as  is  distinctly  evidenced  by 
their  contents  (see  also  pp.  446,  ff.).  The  superior  an- 
tiquity of  the  Yedas  to  the  other  Indian  writings  is  next 
proved  by  a  statement  of  the  differences  discoverable 
between  the  religious  systems  of  these  two  classes  of 
works,  the  nature-worship  of  the  Yedas  supplying  the 
original  germ  out  of  which  the  Puranic  mythology  was 
slowly  developed  with  innumerable  modifications.  The 
greater  age  of  the  Yedas  is  then  shown  by  comparing  a 
number  of  their  grammatical  forms  with  those  of  the 
later  Sanskrit  Finally,  I  revert  to  the  conclusion  before 
indicated^  that  the  language  in  which  the  Ycdic  hymns 
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were  composed  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  ver- 
nacular speech  which  was  employed  by  the  rishis  and 
their  contemporaries,  as  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  in 
that  early  age,  when  the  refinements  of  grammar  were 
imknown,  there  could  have  existed  any  learned  language 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  dialect  of  the  people. 

Having  thus  shown  cause  for  believing  that  Sanskrit, 
the  original  speech  of  the  early  Hindus  (or  Indo-Arians), 
was  at  one  time  a  spoken  language,  and  consequently 
liable,  like  all  other  spoken  languages,  to  continual 
mutations  in  its  earliest  ages,  and  having  by  this  means 
paved  the  way  for  proving  that  it  is  descended  from  one 
common  mother  with  the  ancient  languages  of  the  other 
Indo-European  races,  to  which  it  exhibits  the  most 
striking  family  resemblance ; — I  proceed,  in  the  Second 
Chapter  (pp.  215—357),  to  produce  the  evidence  which 
comparative  philology  furnishes  of  this  resemblance,  and 
to  argue  from  the  affinity  of  languages  a  community  of 
origin  between  the  different  nations  by  which  they  were 
spoken.  I  then  go  on  to  bring  forward  the  further 
grounds,  supplied  by  comparative  mythology  and  by 
other  considerations,  for  supposing  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hindus*  belonged  to  the  same  great  family  as  the 
Persians,  Ghreeks,  Eomans,  etc.,  which  had  its  original 
scats  in  Central  Asia,  and  that,  on  the  dispersion,  in 
various  directions,  of  the  different  branches  of  that 
ancient  family,  the  Indo-Arians  immigrated  into  Hindus- 
tan from  the  north-west.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  details  of  this  process  of  proof:  In  Section  i.  (pp. 
217—228),  a  few  simple  remarks  on  comparative  philo- 

*  [See  note  3,  p.  ix.] 
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logy  are  premised,  in  which  it  is  shown  now,  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  roots  and  structure,  languages  can  be 
distributed  into  different  £Eimilies,  of  which  the  several 
members  have  a  more  or  less  close  affinity  to  each  other, 
while  they  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  members 
of  any  other  &mily.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  compara- 
tiye  table,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  while  Sanskrit  has 
in  many  of  its  words  a  strong  similarity  to  Persian,  it 
has  scarcely  any  to  Arabic;  and  by  some  other  par- 
ticulars. Section  ii.  (pp.  228—267)  supplies  detailed 
evidence  of  the  affinities  of  Sanskrit  with  the  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  consisting,  first,  of  comparative  lists 
of  words  belongmg  to  those  languages  which  correspond 
with  each  other  both  in  sound  and  sense ;  and  secondly, 
of  illustrations  of  the  resemblances  between  those  lan- 
guages in  their  modes  of  inflection,  as  well  as  in  the 
formation  of  words.  As,  however,  the  mutual  differ- 
ences which  these  languages  also  exhibit,  might  be 
ui^d  as  disproving  the  inference  of  their  derivation 
from  a  common  source,  it  is  shown  how,  in  the  course 
of  time,  different  branches  of  the  same  original  tongue 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diverge  more  and  more 
from  the  primitive  type,  both  by  modifying  their  old 
elements,  and  by  assimilating  new:  and  it  is  further 
pointed  out  that  it  is  precisely  those  parts  of  a  language 
which  are  the  most  primitive  and  essential  in  which  the 
different  Indo-European  tongues  coincide,  while  those 
in  which  they  differ  are  such  as  would  grow  up  after 
the  nations  which  spoke  them  had  been  separated,  and 
had  become  exposed  to  the  action  of  diverse  influences, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral.    But  as,  admitting  the 
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resemblances  between  these  langoages,  a  Hindu  might  feel 
dii^KMed  to  dra w  the  conclusion  that  Sanskrit  is  the  source 
of  all  the  other  kindred  tongues,  instead  of  being  derived 
together  with  them  from  an  older  language,  the  common 
parent  of  them  all,— to  obviate  this  erroneous  inference, 
it  is  next  shown  that  the  whole  grammatical  character 
of  Ghreck  and  Latin  is  that  of  independent  languages ; 
that  in  this  respect  they  differ  entirely  from  the  Indian 
Prakrits  (which  have  evidently  resulted  from  the  decom- 
position of  Sanskrit),  and  that  they  even  contain  various 
forms  which  are  older  than  those  of  the  Sanskrit ;  while 
the  greater  part  of  their  vocabulary  is  different  The 
same  considerations  apply,  though  not  so  strongly,  to 
Zend.  In  Section  iii.  (pp.  267—278)  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  affinity  in  language  implies  affinity  in  race;' 
and  that,  therefore,  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  must  at 
one  time  have  lived  in  the  same  country,  as  a  part  of 
one  and  the  same  community,  with  the  fore&thers  of 
the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans.  In  such  a  case  as 
is  here  supposed,  those  branches  of  the  original  nation 
which  separated  earliest  from  the  others,  would  in  after- 
times  exhibit  the  fewest  points  of  resemblance  in  lan- 
guage and  institutions  to  the  rest,  while  those  which 
remained*  longest  together  would  show  in  all  respects 
the  closest  mutual  affinities.  In  Section  iv.  (pp.  279— 
286)  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no  objection*  arising 
from  physiological  considerations,   i.e.  fit)m  colour  or 

*  [In  this  second  edition,  this  proposition  is  modified.    I  only  affiim 
now  tliat  affinity  in  language  affords  some  presumption  of  affinity  in  race.] 

'  [Tliis  assertion  is  in  the  2nd  edition  changed  into  an  inquiry  whether 
Uioro  is  any  objection.] 
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bodily  stracture,   to  classing  the  Hindus   among  the 
Indo-European  races.     Section  v.  (pp.  287—300)   ex- 
hibits the  grounds  which  exist  for  supposing  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indians  and  Iranians  (or  Persians)  con- 
tinued to  form  one  community  after  the  other  kindred 
tribes  had  separated  from  them,  and  departed  to  distant 
regions.     These  grounds  are,  first,  the  closer  aflSnity 
which   subsists  between   Zend,    the   language  of  tho 
ancient  Persians,  and  Sanskrit  (of  which  some  illustra- 
tions are  furnished) ;  secondly,  the  fact  that  both  nations 
in  former  times  applied  to  themselves  the  appellation 
of  Arya ;  and,  thirdly,  the  nearer  and  more  numerous 
coincidences  which  are  discoverable  between  the  early 
mythologies  of  the  two  peoples,  of  which  some  details 
are  adduced.    From  this  more  intimate  affinity  between 
the  Indians  and  Persians,  independent  as  both  are  of 
each  other  in  their  origin  and  development  (see  also 
pp.  312—317),  a  strong  confirmation  is  derived  to  tho 
general  conclusion  (deduced  mainly  from  language)  of 
the   common   origin   of  all   the   nations    called   Indo- 
European.     In  Section  vi.  (pp.  301—306)  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Curzon,  that  India  was  the  original  country  of 
the  Indo-European  races,  from  which  they  issued  to 
conquer,  occupy,  and  civilize  the  countries  lying  to  the- 
north-west,  is  stated,  together  with  some  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  it.     The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone,    who    leaves    it   undecided   whether   the 
Hindus   were    autochthonous   or   immigrant,   aro   also 
quoted.     In  Section   vii.   (pp.   306—322)   I   cite  the 
opinioDB  of  Schlegel,  Lassen,  Benfey,  Miiller,  Wobcr, 

b 
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Spiegel,  Benan,  and  Fictet,  who  concur  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-European  race  mast 
be  sought,  not  in  India,  but,  as  Schlegel,  Lassen,  and* 
Pictet  argue,  in  some  central  tract,  from  which  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  this  great  &mily  could  most  easily 
have  diffused  themselves  towards  the  widely-separated 
countries  which  they  eventually  occupied;  a  condition 
which  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  supposing  a  remote  and 
southerly  region,  such  as  Hindustan,  to  be  the  point 
of  departure.  Some  of  these  writers  draw  the  same 
inference  from  the  relation  in  which  the  Indo-Arians 
stood  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  whom  they  encountered 
in  India.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Curzon,  who  represents 
the  language  and  religion  of  India  as  the  sources  from 
which  those  of  all  the  other  kindred  races  issued.  Pro- 
fessor Spiegel  maintains  that  the  Iranian  language  and 
mythology,  though  owning  a  common  origin  with,  are  in 
their  development  perfectly  independent  of  those  of,  the 
Indians.  In  the  same  section  it  is  further  urged  that 
as  neither  the  languages  nor  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  derived  from  those  of  the  Indo- 
Arians,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  former 
nations  emigrated  from  Indj^  at  any  period  whatever. 
'Section  viii.  (pp.  322—329)  contains  the  few  passages 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  Indian  authors  which 
may  be  supposed  to  embody  any  reference  (in  no  case, 
it  must  be  confessed,  other  than  a  very  obscure  one)  to 
fhe  trans-Himalayan  origin  of  their  ancestors.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  interesting  paragraph  of  the 
Satapatha-brahmana,  which  contains  the  legend  of  the 
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Dehige  in  the  oldest  ft»rm  in  whick  it  oconrs  in  any 

Sanskrit  work,^  and  some  texta  relating  to  the  northerly 

region  of  Uttara  Knniy  the  Ottorocorras  of  Ptdemy. 

In  Section  ix.  (pp.  329— B34)  I  have  quoted,  according 

fo  the  Terpens  of  Spinel  and  Haxtg,  the  first  chapter 

(^  the  Yendidad,  which  contains  the  oldest  tradition  of 

file  Persians  relative  to  Airyana-vaejo,   the  sapposed 

piuneval  abode  of  their  forefathers.    Section  x.  (pp.  335- 

341)  discusses  the  route  by  which  the  Aryas   immi- 

gmted  into  India.'     ScUegel  and  Lassen  are  of  opinion 

that  they  must  have  penetrated  into  India  from  the  west 

bj  the  route  of  Kabul  and  across  the  Indus.    Both  and 

Weber  also  regard  the  Panjab  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 

Indo-Arians  in  Hindustan.    In  Section  xi.  (pp.  341— 

357)  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  quotations  from 

tiie  Yedas,  that  at  the  period  when  the  hymns  were 

composed,  the  Indians,  though  not  unacquainted  with 

the  central  provinces  of  northern  India,   were  most 

femiliar  with  the  coimtries  bordering  on,  or  beyond,  the 

Indus,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Hindustan  gene- 

rally.    From  this  fact,  and  from  the  testimony  of  later 

writers  te  their  intercourse  with  tribes,  apparently  Arian 

in  descent  and  language,  residing  in  the  Panjab  and  on 

file  other  side  of  the  Indus,  I  derive  a  confirmation  of 

the  view  ^t  t&e  Hindus  stored  India  from  liie  north- 

* 

west. 
In  the  Tlnrd  Chapter  (pp.  358—444)'  I  have^  sought 

^  [This  passage  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition  for  the  reasons 
stetediB  noft0  96,  p.  3S3.] 

*  [A  aontence  re£BEriiig  to  aa  qunion  of  Professor  Benfey  subsequently 
altered  is  here  omittfsd.] 
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to  adduce  further  argaments  in  support  of  the  same  a 
clasioDy  (1)  from  the  distmctioii  drawn  by  the  authi 
of  the  Yedic  hymns  between  their  own  kinsmen,  t 
Aryas,  and  the  tribes  differing  from  them  in  eomplexic 
customs,  and  religion,  whom  they  designate  as  Dasyi 

(2)  from  the  accounts  occurring  in  the  Brahmanas  a 
post-Vedic  writings,  of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Arj 
irom  the  north-west  of  India  to  the  east  and  south ;  a 

(3)  from  the  well-established  fact  that  the  south-Indi 
languages  are  fundamentally  different  from  the  Sanski 
and  imply  a  non-Arian  origin  in  the  people  by  whc 
they  were  originally  spoken.  Section  i.  (pp.  359—36 
contains  a  selection  of  passages  from  the  Eigveda, 
which  the  Aryas  and  the  Dasyus  are  distinguished  frc 
one  another,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  enmity  exL 
ing  between  the  two.  In  most  (or  at  least  some) 
these  passages,  it  appears,  human  enemies  and  i 
demons  must  be  intended  under  the  appellation 
DasyuS)  as  I  infer  both  from  the  tenor  of  the  tc3 
themselves,  and  because  in  later  writings,  the  Aitarej 
brahmana,  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  etc.,  this  word 
always  applied  to  barbarous  tribes.  Section  ii.  (p 
369—396)  supplies  a  further  collection  of  Vedic  tc3 
bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  Aryas  and  Dasyi 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  as  degraded,  dar 
complcxioned,  irreligious,  neglecters  of  sacrifice,  el 
There  are,  indeed,  other  texts  in  which  these  Dasy 
are  regarded  as  demons,  and  this  creates  a  difiicull 
An  attempt  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  section  to  e 
plain,  (1)  from  the  original  position  of  the  Aryas,  as  i 
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invading  tribe  in  a  country  covered  by  forests,  and  from 
the  savage  character  of  the  aborigines,  as  well  as  (2) 
from  the  lengthened  period  during  which  the  hymns 
continued  to  be  composed, — ^how  the  same  appellations 
and  epithets  might   come  to  be  applied   to  diJSerent 
classes  of  beings,  human,  ethereal,  and  demoniacal,  in- 
discriminately.    In  Section  iii.  (pp.  397—405)  I  quote 
the  well-known  passage  from  Manu's  Institutes,  which 
adverts  to  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarasvati  (which  is  in  consequence  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  most 
distinguished  Indian  sages,  and  the  locality  where  the 
Hindu  institutions  were  chiefly  developed),  and  defines 
flie  limits  of  the  several  provinces  of  Brahmanical  India, 
as  then  recognized.    I  next  adduce  a  highly  interesting 
legend  from  the  ^atapatha-brahmana,  which   narrates 
how  the  sacred  fire  (typifying,  of  course,  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  Brahmans)  travelled  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sarasvati  eastward,  across  the  river  Sadanira  into 
Videha,  or  north-Behar.      Section  iv.  (pp.  405—421) 
presents  a  selection  of  passages  from  the  great  epic 
poem,  the  Eamayana,  descriptive  of  the  Eakshasas  or 
gigantic  demons  by  whom  the  Brahman  settlers  in 
southern   India   were    oppressed    and  their  rites  ob- 
structed, and  whose  monarch  Eavana  was  vanquished 
and  slain  by  the  Indian  hero  Eama,  with  the  aid  of  an 
army  of  monkeys.     In  these  poetic  and  hyperbolical 
descriptions,  it  is  supposed  (by  some  that)  we  can  dis- 
cern the  indistinct  outlines  of  a  great  movement  of  the 
Aryas  from  the  Doab  southward  across  the  Yindhya 
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range,  fiixd  th^  canflicts  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  ef 
tiie  Dekhan,  the  enemies  of  the  Briphmans  and  their 
institutions.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Eakshasas  in 
the  Bamayana  correspond  in  many  respects,  it  is  ob- 
served, with  those  employed  in  the  Bigyeda  to  charac- 
terize the  Dasyus,  Bakshasas,  and  Yatudhanas.  Section 
Y.  {pp.  422—423)  contains  some  Hindu  traditions  re- 
garding the  tribes  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  which, 
however,  are  not  considered  to  throw  any  light  on  their 
real  origin.  Section  vi.  (pp.  423—488)  supplies  m 
variety  of  details,  derived  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell's 
Telugu  Grammar  (including  the  important  note  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Ellis),  and  Dr.  Caldwell's  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  languages,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalim,  and  Canarese 
tongues  (which  are  spoken  by  thirty-one  millions  of 
people),  though,  at  different  periods  since  the  occupation 
of  southern  India  by  the  Brahmans,  they  have  received 
a  large  infusion  of  Sanskrit  words,  are,  nevertheless, 
originally  and  fundamentally  quite  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  that  language,  and  that  Tamil  com- 
position in  particular  is  r^arded  by  the  native  authors 
as  pure  and  classical  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from 
Sanskrit  words.  In  the  vii%  and  concluding  Section 
(pp.  438—444),  the  results  of  the  preceding  sections 
are  summed  up.  From  the  hcfb  (established  both  by 
philological  considerations,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the 
south-Indian  grammarians)  that  the  Dravidian  languages 
are  essentially  distinct  from  Sanskrit,  it  is  argued  that 
the  people  by  whom  the  fbrmer  class  of  languages  were 
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wpAea  origiiially  (ix.  before  the  Brahmanioal  invasion 
d  the  Dekhan)  most  have  belonged  to  a  race  which  had 
no  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Aryas;  and  could 
sot,  therefore,  as  Hanu  asserts,  have  been  degraded 
Eahatriyas.  I  then  endeavonr  to  show  how  the  resulte 
obtained  in  this  Chapter,  yiz*,  (1)  that  the  Aryas,  when 
liring  in  the  Fanjab,  came  into  conflict  with  an  alien 
xaoe  called  Dasyns ;  (2)  that  the  Aryas  can  be  shown 
from  their  own  books  to  have  at  first  occupied  only  the 
north-west  of  India  and  then  to  have  advanced  gradually 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  last  of  all  to  have  crossed 
the  Yindhya  range  into  the  Dekhan ;  and  (3)  that  the 
CfigLoal  languages  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  are 
dirtinct  from  Sanskrit, — ^how,  I  say,  these  results  har- 
monize with,  or  corroborate,  the  theory  that  the  Hindus, 
or  Indo-Anans,  are  not  autochthonous,  but  immigrated 
into  Hindustan  from  the  north-west^ 

The  Appendix^^PP-  445--488),  and  the  "Additions 
and  Oorreoticms''  contain  some  further  illustrations  of 
the  aabjecta  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  a 
few  cases  supply  some  modi&oationa  of  the  text  which 
closer  research  has  rendered  necessary. 

In  the  notes  towards  the  close  of  the  Volume,  and  in 
the  Appendices,  the  Sanskrit  passages  have  been  printed 
in  tiie  Italic  character,^^  The  system  I  have  followed 
is  nearly  that  of  Sur  W.  Jones.  The  distinctions  be* 
tween  aome  similar  letters  have  not  always  been  very 

*  [See  note  3,  p.  ix.] 

^  [Poctions  of  the  Appendix  snd  additions  hhre  now  been  incorporated 
in  th0  «ariier  paii  of  the  Tdume.] 

11  [In  the  first  edition  the  Sanskrit  was  printed  in  the  Nagan  character 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  yolume.] 
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carefully  indicated;  but  the  Sanskrit  scholar  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  words  which  are  in- 
tended. 

Nearly  all  the  Sanskrit  texts  in  this  Volume  have 
been  taken  from  printed  editions.  The  quotations  from 
those  parts  of  the  Eigveda  which  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  Professor  Miiller's  edition,  have  been  copied  from 
the  MS.  copy  in  my  possession,  alluded  to  in  the  Preface 
to  the  First  Volume.  The  quotations  from  Durgacharya, 
in  pp.  166  f.  and  173,  have  been  derived  from  a  MS. 
belonging  to  the  East  India  House.  That  in  p.  204 
was,  I  believe,  extracted  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta.  The  two  passages  from 
Bhaskara  Acharya,  pp.  161  and  178,  were  obtained  from 
Pandit  Bapu  Deva  of  the  Benares  College. 

I  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Goldstiicker 
that  I  am  able  to  adduce  the  extracts  from  the  Nyaya 
mala  vistara,  in  pp.  53  and  179. 

The  work  of  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  entitled: 
**  Etude  sur  la  Geographic  et  les  Populations  Primitives 
du  Nordouest  de  I'Inde  d*apr6s  les  Hymnes  V6diques" 
(which  discusses  many  of  the  subjects  handled  in  the 
present  volume),  has  only  now  come  into  my  hands,  as 
the  last  sheet,  containing  part  of  the  Appendix  and  the 
^^  Additions  and  Corrections,"  is  passing  through  the 
press. 

The  results  at  which  this  author  has  arrived  in  his 
valuable  and  ingenious  dissertation,  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Aryas,  their  immigration  into  India,  and 
the  direction  of  their  movements  within  that  country, 
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coirespond  precisely  with  those  which  I  myself  had 

reached.    His  views  on  some  points  of  detail  on  which 

I  liad  adopted  a  different  opinion,  tell  even  more  strongly 

fbm  my  own  in  favour  of  the  general  conclusions  in 

which  we  both  coincide." 


"  I  alhide  to  his  conclusion  that  the  Sarayu  referred  to  in  the  Veda  was 
a  river  in  the  Fanjab  (in  support  of  which  he  refers  to  BumouTs  Bhag. 
Par.  fotio  ed«  pi  ii..  455) ;  and  that  the  countiy  of  the  Kikatas  must^  most 
probabl J,  have  been  in  Kos'ala  or  Audh,  and  not  in  Magadh%  or  South 
Behar. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  from  M.  de  Saint-Martin's  work  that  he  intends 
to  pfosecute  further  his  researches  into  the  ethnography  of  India 

(EDIHBUBaH,  1800.] 
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Iif  preparing  this  editioH  for  the  pres%  I  am  reminded 
bow  much  this  yolome  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the 
different  authors  whose  works  are  quoted  in  it,  yis., 
Bumou^  Lassen,  Cowell,  Cffloopbell,  Ellis,  Caldwell, 
Clou^  Tumour,  Fausboll,  Eajendralal  Mitra,  H.  H* 
Wilson,  Weber,  MuUeri  Gk)ldstudLer,  Both,  Benfey, 
Bo]^  Kufan,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Piotet,  Spiegel,  Haug, 
Whitney,  Windisohmann,  Lfrnglois^  Benan,  Curzon,  and 
I^phinstozffi. 

To  these  names  I  have  now  to  «dd  those  of  Messrs. 
Beames,  Childers,  D^Alwis,  Aufreoht,  Curtius,  Vullers^ 
Schleicher,  Fick,  Crawford,  Huxley,  aad  G.  Sawlinson, 
from  wh9se  writings  or  communications  I  hayederived 
Taluable  assistance  in  augmenting  my  materials,  or  re- 
vising different  portions  of  the  work.  My  oUigations 
to  these  scholars  are  acknowledged  in  the  text. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
edition  are  principally  the  following  :  the  Comparative 
Tables  of  Words  in  pp.  15,  ff. ;  76,  ff. ;  221,  ff. ;  230,  ff. ; 
and  287,  ff. ;  as  well  as  the  statements  of  Gatha  and 
Yedic  forms  in  pp.  117,  ff.,  and  205,  ff. ;  have  been 
greatly  enlarged. 


•  •• 


XXVIU  PKEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

My  conclusions  regarding  the  value  of  affinity  in 
language  as  a  proof  of  affinity  in  race,  and  the  effects  of 
climate  upon  colour,  have  been  so  far  modified  that  I  no 
longer  venture  to  pronounce  positively  that  the  Brah- 
manical  Indians  are  of  pure  Indo-European  descent  ; 
but  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  the  blood  of 
their  Arian  ancestors  may  not  on  their  immigration 
into  India  have  been  commingled  with  that  of  darker 
tribes  previously  in  occupation  of  the  country. 

In  the  Appendix,  Note  B,  pp.  446,  ff.,  reference  is 
made  to  a  recent  paper  by  Prof.  Kern,  in  which  he 
alleges  the  insufficiency  of  the  proofs  heretofore  adduced 
of  the  posteriority  of  the  Atharvaveda  to  the  Bigveda ; 
and  more  detailed  grounds  in  support  of  that  opinion  are 
adduced.  Some  remarks  are  also  made  in  pp.  454,  ff. 
on  the  views  recently  expressed  by  the  same  writer,  and 
by  Prof.  Haug,  on  the  antiquity  of  the  caste- system. 

The  Appendix  and  the  Additional  Notes  contain  fur- 
ther illustrations,  or  corrections,  of  various  statements  in 
the  text. 

The  volume  has,  further,  been  revised  throughout; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  alterations  which  have 
been  just  specified^  it  remains  essentially  the  same  as 
before. 

J.M. 

Edinbuegh,  1871. 
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ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Page   17,  line  16,  for  ''daliddae'*  read  *' daliddadae:* 

76,  line  12,  for  " Saptaiahka "  read  *< Saptaiataka** 

94,  line  17,  for  "*«/««(>"  read  **baladdo:* 
192,  4  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Panigiiw  *'  rMd  "  Paingins.** 
269,  last  line, /or  "  Mahubbashya  "  read  "  Mabubhfisbya." 
332,  note  109,  line  2,  for  "Hyreania"  read  "Hyrcania." 
360,  note  3,  line  5,  for  '*viii.  226,"  read  "yiii.  22,  6." 
861,  7  lines  from  foot,  for  "Vribad"  read  "Brihad." 
368,  Une  29,  for  "xriii.  8,  22,"  read  "xviU.  2,  28." 
370,  note  30,  line  3,  for  "  Vulakhilya  "  read  "  Vulakhilya," 
386,  line  17,  and  note  63,  line  1,  for  **  Arjnni"  read  **  Aijana.'* 

„    note  3,  line  6,  for  *'  i.  103,  3,"  read  "i.  104,  3." 

Notb.— Page  89,  note,  line  3,  Prof.  "Weber  suggests  that  ^^kadra^o**  in  the 
works  quoted  is  no  doubt  a  nuspiint  for  '<  katno.** 
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ORIGmiL  SAIfSKRIT  TEXTS. 


"V-Or."UMB    SECOND. 


PLAIT  OF  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

Is  the  first  Tolume  of  this  work  I  haye  sought  to  collect,  translate, 
and  illustrate  (1)  the  mythical  accounts  of  the  creation  of  man  and 
of  the  origin  of  castes  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  Yedic  hymns,  in 
the  Brahmanas  and  their  appendages,  in  the  Eamayana,  the  Mahabha« 
rata  and  the  Pura^as;  (2)  the  texts  of  the  Yeda,  and  Brahmanas, 
which  speak  of  Manu  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Aryan  Indians ;  (3)  the 
passages  of  the  Big  and  Atharva  Yedas  which  throw  light  upon  the 
mntaal  relations  of  the  seyeral  classes  of  Indian  society  at  the  time  when 
those  works  were  composed ;  (4)  the  portions  of  the  Brahmanas,  or  of 
later  hooks  which  relate  the  struggles  for  pre-eminence  which  appear 
to  have  occurred  between  the  Brahmans  and  Kshattriyas  in  the  early 
ages  of  Indian  history ;  (5)  the  opinions  of  Manu  and  the  authors  of 
the  Mahabharata  and  Pura^as  regarding  the  origin  of  the  alien  tribes 
dwelling  within,  or  adjacent  to,  the  boundaries  of  Hindustan ;  and 
(6)  the  Puranic  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  exterior  to 
Bharatayarsha  or  India :  and  as  a  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  I  found 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  contain  no  uniform  or  consistent 
account  of  the^  origin  of  castes ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
crepancy the  theory  commonly  receiyed  by  that  people  of  the  original 
distinctness  of  the  four  classes,  in  yirtue  of  their  deriyation  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Creator's  body,  is  not  established  as  the  doctrine 
of  Hinduism,   eyen  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  its  more  popular 
writings. 

It  will  now  be  my  endeayonr  to  show  by  a  series  of  proofs  of  a 
different  description,  deriyed  from  comparatiye  philology,  and  frx)m  an 
examination  of  the  earliest  Hindu  writings,  the  Yedas,  that  the  people 
of  India  who  belong  to  the  principal  pure  and  mixed  classes  were  not 
ofiginally  diyided  into  castes,  or  indigenous  in  India,  but  may,  with 
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2  PLAN  OF  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

the  greatest  probability,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  branch  (not,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  free  from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  elements,)  of  the 
great  Indo-European  family,  of  which  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Bomans^ 
and  Germanic  tribes  were,  or  are,  also  members ;  and  that  while  other 
branches  of  this  great  family  (which  seems  to  have  had  its  primeyal 
abode  in  some  distant  country  to  the  north-west  of  India)  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  stock  and  migrated  to  the  westward,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Hindus  travelled  towards  Hindustan,  where  they 
perhaps  intermarried  with  some  of  the  tribes  which  were  previously 
in  occupation  of  the  country,  and  where  their  original  religious  ideas 
were  gradually  modified,  and  the  system  of  castes  and  other  institu- 
tions and  tenets  of  Brahmanism  were  slowly  developed. 

The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  I  hope  to  establish  these  conclu- 
sions is  the  following.  First,  I  propose  to  show,  by  an  examination  of 
the  languages  and  literature  of  India,  that  the  Sanskrit  is  not  (as  the 
Hindus  appear  to  conceive)  an  immutable  form  of  speech  of  divine 
origin,  but  is  different  now  from  what  it  was  when  their  ancestors 
first  came  into  India.  This  will  be  made  apparent  by  a  comparison 
of  the  archaic  diction  of  the  Yedic  hymns  with  the  more  modern 
language  of  the  Itihasas  and  Puranas ;  and  that  this  difference  is  the 
result  of  gradual  development  will  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the 
natural  laws  of  speech,  and  to  the  analogous  process  which  the  tongues 
of  other  nations  have  undergone ;  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  com- 
position of  such  books  as  the  Nighanfu,  and  iKirukta,  explanatory  of 
obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  hymns,  and  from  the  existence  of 
such  liturgical  commentaries  as  the  Brahmanas,  and  such  speculative 
treatises  as  the  Upanishads,  which  presuppose  as  already  antiquated, 
er  at  least  antecedent,  the  hymns  which  they  quote,  and  the  sense 
of  which  they  explain  and  develope.  The  difference  in  age  between 
the  various  Indian  S&stras  will  be  further  briefly  adverted  to,  and 
established  by  pointing  out  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  religious 
ideas,  forms  of  worship,^  and  state  of  manners  which  they  severally 
represent ;  the  Yedic  hymns  being  shown  by  all  these  various  lines  of 
proof  to  be  the  earliest^ef  all  the  Indian  books,  and  the  others  to  follow 
from  them  by  a  natural  course  of  growth  and  expansion.    While  the 

1  The  detailed  treatment  of  thia  portion  of  the  subject  is  deferred  to  a  ater 
Tolome  of  this  work,  the  fourth. 


PLAN  OF  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME,  3 

mutability  and  the  actual  mutations  of  the  Sanskrit  language  are 
demoDstrated  by  this  historical  outline  of  Sanskrit  literature,  I  shall 
show  in  some  introductory  sections,  how,  through  the  action  of  the 
same  phonetic  changes  as  are  found  to  have  transformed  most  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  Europe  into  their  several  modem  representatives, 
the  older  Sanskrit  became  gradually  modified^  into  the  Fall  and 
Prak|its,  of  byegone  centuries,  till,  in  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments,— ^not  traceable  in  its  classical  literature,  but  forming,  either 
an  original  part  of  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  Aryan  Indians,  or  a 
poition  of  it  borrowed  from  alien  sources, — it  was  ultimately  broken 
down  into  the  modem  vernacular  dialects  of  Northern  India. 

Having  thus  shown  the  mutations  which  the  Sanskrit  has  under- 
gone  since  its  introduction  into  India,  I  propose,  secondly,  to  provoi 
by  a  comparison  of  that  venerable  language  with  the  Zend,  Persian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  western  tongues,  that  these  forms  of  speech 
are  an  closely  related  to  each  other,  both  in  respect  of  roots  and  forms 
of  uiflection ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  them  to  be  sister- 
dialects,  derived,  by  gradual  modification,  irom  some  more  ancient,  and 
now  extinct,  parent-language.  From  these  facts,  and  others  derived 
from  Zend  and  Greek  mythology  and  literature,  I  shall  proceed  to 
irgne  the  probability  of  a  common  origin  of  the  different  nations, — 
generally  called  the  Aryan,  Indo-Germanic,  or  Indo-European  nations, 
— ^by  which  the  above-mentioned  languages  have  been  spoken ;  as  well 
as  to  evince  the  strong  probability  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Hindus 
immigrated  from  the  north  or  north-west  into  India. 

I  shall  then  endeavour  to  fortify  the  latter  of  these  conclusions  bj 
lefening  to  the  indications  which  are  discoverable  of  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Indo-Aryans,  after  their  arrival  in  India,  aiid  certain  barbar- 
ous tribes,  speaking  a  different  language,  and  belonging  to  a  different 
noe,  who  occupied  that  country  before  their  immigration,  and  bj 
iketfthing  a  history  of  their  advance  to  the  south  and  east.  These 
sabjects  will  be  illustrated  from  the  data  to  be  found  in  the  Yedio 
hymns,  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Indian  antiquity,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  SSstras  of  later  date. 

'  The  objectaons  which  have  bean  raiaed  to  this  atatement  of  the  origin  of  th« 
Ms,  etc,  will  be  eonsidered  farther  dn. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  LANGUAGES  OP  NORTHERN  INDIA:   THEIR  HISTORY  AND 

RELATIONS. 

Sect.  I. — The  North-Indian  Dialects,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

A  8UBYET  of  the  languages  of  N'orthem  India  reveals  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  We  find,  first,  a  polished  and  complicated  language, 
the  Sanskrit,  popularly  regarded  as  sacred,  and  in  reality  of  very  high 
antiquity;  which  is  now,  however,  understood  only  by  a  few  learned 
men,  and  spoken  in  their  schools  as  the  vehicle  of  discussions  on 
grammar,  theology,  and  philosophy,  while  it  is  totally  unintelligible  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  We  find,  secondly,  a  variety  of  provincial 
dialects  which  are  employed  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
viz.,  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  Guzarati,  etc.,  all  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance  to  each  other,  and  all  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  same  roots. 

The  words  of  which  these  vernacular  dialects  are  formed  may  be 
divided  into  four. classes.  First,  such  ka  are  pure  Sanskrit,  as  for 
example  livara  (god),  devatd  (deity),  svar^a  (heaven),  stri  (woman), 
purtuha  (man),  jana  (person) ;  secondly,  words  which,  though  modified 
from  their  original  form,  are  easily  recognizable  as  Sanskrit,  such  as 
hg  from  loka  (people),  istri  from  stri  (woman),  munh  from  mulha 
(mouth),  hhdl  from  hhrdtfi  (brother),  hhatijd  from  hhr&tfija  (brother's 
son),  hdhin  from  hlidginl  (sister),  hiydh  from  viv&ha  (marriage),  hhikin 
from  hhximi  (earth),  and  innumerable  others  in  Hindi ;  thirdly,  words 
which  have  no  resemblance  to  any  vocables  discoverable  in  Sanskrit 
Looks,  and  which  we  must  therefore  either  suppose  to  have  an  origin 
independent  of  that  language,  or  to  have  formed  part  of  the  colloquial, 
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though  not  of  the  written,  Aryan  speeeb,^  snch  as  in  Hindi,  hap 
(father),  hefd  (son),  pif  (a  tree),  chaukl  (a  chair),  chuk  (a  blander), 
hhirki  (a  window),  jhdgra  (a  dispute),  hakhefd  (the  same),  dfd  (flour), 
^lul  (a  mat),  and  a  multitude  of  other  instances.  Fourthly,  words 
derived  from  Arabic,  Persian,  of  some  other  foreign  language,  as  ddml 
(a  man),  'aurai  (a  woman),  hdkim  (a  ruler),  hdkim  (a  physician), 
iunut  (right),  roz  (day),  dariyd  (a  river),  roBhanl  (light),  etc.,  etc. 

Let  ns  now  see  what  is  the  history  of  these  vernacular  dialects. 
It  is  clear,  for  various  reasons,  that  they  cannot  have  existed  for  ever 
in  their  present  form.  When  therefore,  and  how  have  they  been 
created?  What  do  history  and  the  books  of  Indian  grammarians  tell 
08 on  the  subject? 

If  we  begin  with  the  Arabic  and  Persian  words  which  the  North- 
Indian  dialects,  such  as  Bengali  and  Hindi,  contain,  we  shall  find  it 
to  he  universally  admitted  that  words  of  this  kind  have  only  been 
introdoced  into  those  languages  since  the  time  when  the  Musulmana 
hegan  to  invade  India.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  Mahmud  of 
Ohazni  made  his  first  inroad  into  Hindustan  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  years  ago.  Before  that  time,  and  in  fact  till  long  after- 
wards, when  the  Mahomedans  had  penetrated  from  the  north-west 
hi  mto  India,  and  taken  possession  of  that  country,  there  could 
have  been  scarcely  any  intermixture  of  Arabic  or  Persian  words  in 
the  Indian  dialects.* 

'  This  latter  altematiTe  supposition  was  suggested  to  me  by  Prof.  Aufrecht.  The 
ame  rem  irk  had  heen  preTiousIy  made  by  Mr.  J.  Beames,  as  will  appear  from  a 
qnotaticfn  which  I  shall  make  further  on  from  his  '^ Notes  on  the  Bhojpuif  dialect  of 
Hi&ifi/'  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1868,  p.  499. 

'  We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  astronomer,  Yaraha  Mihira, 

that  a  few  astronomical  and  astrological  terms  of  Greek  or  Arabic  origin  had  been 

borrowed  from  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  introduced  into  Sanskrit  books.     I 

allude  to  such  words  as  hdra^  drikana,  liptOj  annpha,  aunapha^  opoklima^  rikpha^ 

which  are  of  Oreek  origin,  and  mukarinaf  mukavila,  tasdi,  tasH,  etc ,  which  are 

derived  from  the  Arabic     (Colebrooke's  Misc.  Essays,  II.,  525  £f.,  and  Weber's 

Xndische  Literatnrgeschichte,  p.  227,  and  Indische  Studien,  II.,  pp.  254  and  263.) 

The  following  Terse  of  Varuha  Mihira  proves  clearly  how  much  the  Indian  astro- 

BoooB  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks : — 

wUeehhah  hi  yavanm  tethu  aamydk  iastram  idam  $thitam  \ 
fuhi-vat  U  'pipifyante  kim  punar  daivavid  dvyal^  \ 
"  For  the  Taranaf  are  Mleehhas ;  yet  among  them  this  science  is  thoroughly  cultiTftled ; 
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In  the  preface  to  the  popular  Urdu  book,  the  Bagh  o  Bahar,  we 
have  the  following  account  by  the  author,  Mir  Amman,  of  Dehli 
(who  states  that  his  forefathers  had  served  all  the  kings  of  Hin- 
dustan, from  Humayun  downwards),  of  the  origin  of  the  Urdu 
language,  which  I  copy  in  the  Boman  character : — 

*'  Haqlqat  Urdu  hi  zahdn  kl  huturgon  Jc$  munh  Be  yUn  iunl  hat  hih 
Dilh  shahr  ,Sindilon  Jce  natdxk  ehaujugl  hat,  Uhhen  he  r6ja  parjd 
qailm  Be  rahte  the,  aur  apnl  hhakhd  holte  the,  Hazar  harae  se  Muetd- 
mdnon  kd  *amal  had.  Sulfdn  MahrnUd  Ohaznavl  dyd.  Fhir  Ghon 
aur  Lodl  bddehdh  hue,  le  dmad  o  raft  he  hd'ts  kuchh  zahdnan  ne 
Hindu  Mueulmdn  hi  dmezieh  pdh  Akhir  Amir  Taimur  %e,  ,  .  , 
HindUiidn  ko  liyd.  Uhke  dne  aur  rahne  bb  laehkar  kd  hdzdr  ehahr 
men  ddkhtl  hud,  le  wdete  shahr  kd  bdzdr  Urdu  kahldyd,  .  .  .  Jah 
Akhar  hddshdh  takht  par  hat f he,  tab  chdron  t<^raf  ke  mulkon  se  sah 
qaum  qadrddhl  aur  faizraednf  ub  khdnddn  Idsdnl  k%  sunkar  huzUr  men 
dkarjama*a  hue,  Lekin  har  ek  kl  goydl  aur  hohjtidljudl  thl,  Ikaffhe 
hone  BB  dpas  men  len  den  eaudd  Bulf  eutcdljawdh  karte  ek  sahdn  Urdu 
Jti  m^tqarrar  hui.  •  .  .  Niddn  zabdn  Urdu  kl  manjte  manj'te  aiel  manjl 
hih  kisU  shahr  kl  boll  us  sb  fakkaf  nahln  khdtl,'* 

**  I  have  heard  irom  the  lips  of  my  ancestors  the  following  account 
of  the  Urdu  language  : — The  City  of  Delhi  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindus  has  existed  during  the  four  Yugas.  It  was  inhabited  of  old 
by  their  kings  with  their  subjects,  who  spoke  their  own  bhdkhd 
(dialect).  A  thousand  years  ago  the  rule  of  the  Musulmans  began. 
Sultan  Mahmud,  of  Ghazni,  came.  Then  the  Ghori  and  Lodi  dynasties 
held  sway.  In  consequence  of  this  intercourse,  a  certain  mixture  of 
the  languages  of  the  Hindus  and  Musulmans  took  place.  At  length 
Amir  Taimur  .  .  .  conquered  Hindustan.  In  consequence  of  his 
arriyal  and  residence,  the  bazar  of  the  army  was  introduced  into  the 
city,  and  the  ba^ar  of  the  city  came  in  consequence  to  be  called 
Urdu.  .  .  .  When  king  Akbar  ascended  the  throne,  all  races,  learning 
the  liberality  of  that  unequalled  family  and  its  patronage  of  merits 

and  even  they  are  revered  like  RiBhis :  how  much  more  a  Br&hman  skilled  in  astrology !  *' 
(Colebrooke's  Essays,  II.,  410.)  This  trifling  exception,  however,  does  not  invalidate 
the  assertion  made  in  the  text,  that  it  was  only  after  the  settlement  of  the  Musnlmana 
JD  India  that  Arabic  and  Persian  words  came  to  be  used  in  the  dialects  of  India. 
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gafiiezed  ronnd  his  court  from  all  the  snrroanding  countries ;  but  the 
langaage  of  all  these  people  was  different.  From  their  being  collected, 
liowerer,  trafficking  together,  and  talking  with  each  other,  a  camp 
(Urdu)  langoage  became  established.  ...  At  length,  the  Urdu 
Lmgoage,  being  gradually  polished,  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment that  the  speech  of  no  city  can  vie  with  it." 

Bat  it  is  only  in  the  Urdu  dialect,  which  is  used  by  the  Mahomedans 
and  by  those  Hindus  in  the  north-western  provinces  of  India  who  have 
leftmt  the  Persian  language,  that  Persian  and  Arabic  words  are  ez- 
tennrely  employed.  The  woids  derived  from  those  sources  which 
exist  in  the  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  GuzaratI,  and  other  l^orth- 
Indian  dialects,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  generally  spoken  by 
the  Hindus,  are  considerably  fewer  in  number.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  words  in  those  tongues  are  (as  has  been  already  said)  either 
(1)  pore  Sanskrit,  or  (2)  corrupt  Sanskrit,  or  (3)  words  which  can 
neither  be  traced  in  Sanskrit  books  nor  yet  are  derived  frx>m  Persian 
or  Arabic,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  indigenous 
(i.«.  derived  from  non- Aryan  tribes),  or  colloquial  vocables  of  Aryan 
origin. 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  here ;  as  First,  how  far  back  can 
we  trace  the  existing  vernacular  dialects,  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI, 
GuzaratI,  etc,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  spoken?  Secondly, 
whst  has  been  the  process  of  their  formation?  and,  Thirdly,  from 
what  source  have  they  derived  those  woi^  which  are  not  discover- 
able in  Sanskrit,  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  written  records  ? 

The  question  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  existing  vernaculars 
is  one  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  with  any  precision.    Pro- 
feoor  Lassen  (Institutiones  LingusB  Pracriticse,  pp.  69  f.)  thinks  they 
ha?e  existed  since,  at  least,  1000  a.d.      I  translate  his  remarks  on 
the  two  classes  of  dialects  derived  from  Sanskrit :    "To  close  this 
disquisition,  I  therefore  remark  that  there  are  two  families  of  cor- 
rupted Sanskrit,  one  more  ancient,  and  not  completely  broken  down, 
to  which  belong  the  Pali  and  the  dramatic  dialects ;  and  a  second  of 
more  recent  origin,  and  diffused  in  our  own  day  over  the  provinces  of 
India,  which  differs  more  widely  frx>m  its  parent.    The  fbrmer  set  are 
genuine  daughters  of  the  Sanskrit;   the  latter  grand-daughters,  al- 
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AscBg^  it  s  ^  smnt  tsanft  ^ii&c5j£  nlmflinr  tfljLH  mn  the  daaghten 
flf  1^  iBEM,  <ir  ^£  vuss  ssnr  i&&»bbl  As  icgjidt  antiquity^  the 
ionner  hm^  m9  jLi^iii  W  iSbr  l^oacr  «f  BoAfinai,  and  of  the 
fi^TMi  £«siDiL  i»  knew  csmif  3ite  ccatem  ]pcur  ti»  •or  en ;  and  it  may 


1000  ▲.!>.     The 
^  to  our  poipoee." 
high  anti- 
langaage. 


SaaArit  has  an- 
too  cxdaaTcly.  No 
tike  coarictioii  forced 
to  aoooimt  for 
These  dialects 
€ar  tiMHwiTfa  a  ki^  ftii|jailT,  SMd  sve  denved,  one  cannot 
duabli  horn  an  aBcicat  Airas  9cech»  vhieh  is  as  inpeifectly  lepre- 
•ented  in  Saaskzil  as  the  speech  of  the  Itsliaa  pcasutiy  of  thdr  day 
uptcsmted  hr  Ckeio  or  Tii;pL  TVe  pioccaa  of  selection  which 
the  polidied  Emssa  to  iKse  oabr  stately  and  cn^hoiiioiis  words — a 
ess  which  is  sboiidntiy  exes|dijficd  IB  the  peges  of  BM^ern  English 


donbtleas  at  week  asMMig  the  ancient  Brshmins;  and  the 
fut  that  the  cogaate  >lBdo<4SmBanie  languages  proscrro  words  not 
found  in  Sanskrit^  hut  which  can  he  matched  from  the  stores  of  humble 
and  obscure  Hindi  or  Bengal!  dialects^  b  another  proof  of  this  fact 
The  line  taken  by  Professor  Lassen,  in  hb  TtluaUe  Prskrit  Grammar, 
of  treating  all  Prakrit  words  as  necessarily  modifirations  of  Sanskrit 
woidsy  is  one  which  he  has  borrowed  whole  from  Tararuchi  acd 
Hemachandra,  and,  howcTer  excusable  in  those  ancient  eonunentatorB| 
seems  unworthy  of  an  age  of  critical  research." 

It  is  not,  howerer,  necessary  for  my  purpose  that  I  should  decide, 
eren  ^^proximately,  tiie  question  of  tiie  antiquity  of  the  modem 
Temaculars.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  can  show  that  they  hare  beca 
derired  by  a  gradual  process  of  change  from  other  proTindal  dialecta 
which  preceded  them;  and  whieh,  in  their  torn,  hare  q^rung  from  the 
Sanskrit,  at  some  stage  of  its  development 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiTing  tliat  the  Indian  Temacular 
dialects  should  have  undergone  great  modifications  in  a  long  course  of 
ages.  The  mere  fact  above  adverted  to,  which  every  one  recognizes, 
of  their  having  at  a  particular  assignable  date  admitted  into  th^ir 
Tocabulary  a  large  influx  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words,  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  probable  that  they  may  have  formerly  experienced  other 
mutations  of  various  kinds. 

The  circumstance,  too,  that  the  people  who  inhabit  the  different 
proTinces  of  northern  India  make  use  of  different,  but  kindred,  provin- 
cial dialects,  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  etc.,  which  must,  for  the  most 
part,  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote,  have  sprung  from  some  common 
Kniroe,'  is  a  proof  of  the  tendency  to  change  which  is  inherent  in  aU 
apoken  language.  For  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  provinces  profess, 
with  some  modifications,  the  same  creed,  receive  the  same  religious  books, 
and  are  divided  into  the  same  or  similar  castes,  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  appear  to  be  descended,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively,  from 
one  common  stock,  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  common  ancestors 
most,  at  one  time,  have  employed  one  and  the  same  language :  and 
that  that  language  has  in  process  of  time  undergone  various  provincial 
modifications,  out  of  which  the  several  modem  vernaculars  have  been 
gradually  formed. 

We  shall  also  see,  a  little  farther  on,  that  the  differences  between 
the  North-Indian  dialects  (the  old  Maharashtrl,  SkurasenI,  etc.)  which 
preceded  the  modem  vernacular  tongues,  were  few  and  unimportant; 
whereas  the  modem  vernacular  tongues,  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  and 
Gozaratl,  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their  forms  of  inflection 
and  conjugation.  This  greater  divergence  between  the  modem  than 
we  find  to  have  existed  between  the  earlier  dialects,  evinces  clearly  the 
tendency  to  continual  alteration,  which  I  have  remarked  as  a  charac* 
teristic  of  language  in  generaL 

'  Mr.  Beames  says  (Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  for  1868,  p.  498) :  **It  is,  howeycr,  clear 
that  each  dialect  of  Hindi  has  had  an  independent  existence  for  centnries,  and  I  think 
an  independent  origin."  This,  howeyer,  can  of  coune  apply  only  to  forms,  not  to 
the  words  which  the  dialects,  whether  Hindi  or  other,  hare  in  common ;  and  which 
in  many  cases  are  diTersely  modified  from  the  Sanskrit  original.  And  although  some 
flf  the  grammatical  forma  may  be  original  or  invented,  and  not  modified  from  those 
of  any  pre-existing  Aryan  language,  there  must  be  other  forms  which  are  merely 
■lodificationB  or  derelopments. 
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I  shall  first  of  all  state  briefly  the  facts  by  which  it  is  proved  that 
the  modem  yemaculars  are  not,  comparatiyely  speaking,  of  any  high 
antiquity,  but  have  arisen  out  of  earlier  provincial  dialects :  and  then 
proceed  to  establish  these  facts  more  in  detail. 

First.    In  extant  Buddhist  histories,  such  as  the  Lalita  Yistara 

■ 

composed  in  Sanskrit,  numerous  verses,  styled  Gathas,  are  inter- 
spersed, the  language  of  which  diflers  from  pure  Sanskrit,  by  the  forms 
of  inflection  being  varied  or  mutilated.  This  popularized  Sanskrit,  or 
something  akin  to  it,  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  spoken 
language  of  India ;  or,  at  least,  this  Gatha  dialect  exhibits  some  speci- 
mens of  that  ancient  spoken  language,  and  exemplifies  the  process  by 
which  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  itself  at  one  time  a  spoken  language, 
became  gradually  corrupted. 

Second.  It  has  been  discovered  that  many  inscriptions  are  extant, 
engraven  on  rocks  in  diflerent  parts  of  India,  bearing  date  apparently 
between  two  and  three  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
in  which  a  language  differing  both  from  Sanskrit  and  the  modem 
vernaculars  is  used. 

Third.  There  are  extant  in  other  countries,  such  as  Ceylon  and 
Burmah,  very  ancient  Buddhist  books  written  in  a  language  called 
Pal!  or  Magadh!,  which  also  is  different  from  the  modem  vernaculars, 
as  well  as  from  Sanskrit,  while  it  closely  resembles  the  language  of 
the  rock  inscriptions  just  alluded  to. 

Fourth.  In  ancient  Indian  dramas  such  as  the  Mfichhaka^Iy 
Sakuntala,  etc.,  while  kings  and  Brahmans  are  made  to  speak  Sanskrit, 
various  forms  of  speech  called  Prakpt  and  Apabhran^  are  employed 
for  the  inferior  castes  and  for  women,  which  in  like  manner,  differ 
both  from  Sanskrit  and  from  the  existing  vernacular  tongues. 

The  four  foregoing  classes  of  language  have  a  more  or  less  dose 
affinity  to  each  other ;  and  from  the  use  made  of  the  last  three  in 
particular,  viz.,  that  used  in  the  rock  inscriptions,  that  found  in  the 
Pall  Buddhistical  writings,  and  those  employed  in  the  dramas,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  either  they,  or  forms  of  speech  closely 
connected  with  them,  were  formerly  current,  during  a  long  course  of 
centuries,  as  the  actual  vernaculars  of  the  periods  when  they  were 
employed  for  literary,  political,  and  religious  purposes. 
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fint  whfle  we  thus  discoyer  that  Fall  and  different  forms  of  Prikpt^ 
each  as  have  been  described,  were  employed  in  former  times,  we  can 
find  no  traces  of  the  modem  vemacnlar  dialects,  Hind!,  Bengali,  or 
llahrattl,  etc.,  in  their  present  shape,  in  the  ancient  records  of  that 
nme  period ;  and  we  must  therefore  of  necessity  conclude  that  these 
modern  Temacolars  did  not  at  that  time  exist,  but  haye  been  subse- 
quently developed  out  of  the  aboye-mentioned  Prakfit  languages  or 
other  pre-ezistent  forms  of  speech ;  in  other  words,  that  the  former 
▼ernacnlars  (or  Prakiits)  have  been  gradually  altered  until  they  have 
aasomed  the  form  of  the  modem  Hindi,  Bengali,  MahrattI,  etc. 

As  regards  the  second  question  started  in  p.  7,  the  process  by  which 
the  modem  yemaculars  arose  out  of  the  earlier  modifications  of  Sanskrit, 
viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  latter,  i,e.  the 
Prakfits,  were  broken  down  into  those  of  the  former,  it  is  not  neces- 
saTy  that  I  shoidd  enter  into  any  detailed  investigation,  although  some 
insight  into  the  process  will  be  afforded  by  the  Comparative  Tables 
which  will  be  given  further  on.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  by  a 
particular  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  linguistic  change,  the  more 
recmt  forms  of  speech  haye  naturally  grown  out  of  the  older. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  supply  a  more  detailed  account  of  those  forms 
of  vemacalar  speech  already  alluded  to,  which  appear  to  have  preceded 
the  existing  varieties,  and  which  are  now  obsolete.  In  carrying  out 
this  design,  it  will  be  advisable  to  begin  with  those  dialects  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  recently  formed  and  employed  of  the  four  Indian 
elasBes  of  speech  which  have  been  before  alluded  to,  yiz.,  first,  that 
found  in  the  Buddhist  Gathas;  secondly,  that  used  in  the  rock  in- 
scriptions; thirdly,  the  Pall;  and  fourthly,  the  dramatic  Prakrits. 
The  last-named  class  appearing  to  be  the  most  recent,  I  shall  first 
■abject  it  to  examination,  and  then  proceed  to  the  others. 


Sect.  IL^^The  Prakfit  Dialects  employed  in  the  LramoB. 

With  the  yiew  of  ascertaining  the  relation  in  which  the  Prakpt 
languages  stand  to  the  modem  yemaculars  of  northern  India,  I  have 
gone  cursorily  over  several  of  the  dramas  in  which  they  are  employed, 
fiuch  as  the  MfichhakatI,  attributed  to  King  S^udraka,  and  the  Yikra- 
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morvail  attributed  to  Slalidasa,  (both  of  which,  though  their  precise 
age  be  disputed,  appear  to  have  been  respectively  composed,  at  the  latest, 
about  sixteen  and  fourteen  hundred  years  ago/)  together  with  several 
others.  I  have  also  referred  to  the  examples  given  in  the  Prakrit 
Grammar  of  Vararuchi,  which  is  considered  by  Lassen  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,^  or  rather  in  its  commentary. 
An  examination  of  the  Prakrits  which  ore  found  in  these  several  works 
shows  thi|t  the  languages  of  India  were  then  in  a  state  of  transition, 
and  formed  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  modem 
vernacular  dialects.  Por  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  on  the 
question  whether  the  dramatic  Prakfits  were  identical  with  any  con- 
temporaneous or  earlier  vernacular  dialects,'  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  they  had  not  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  these.  Even 
if  some  of  the  forms  of  the  dramatic  Prakrits  were  purely  literary  and 
unknown  in  any  of  the  spoken  languages,  they  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  bear  some  analogy  to  those  of  the  latter ;  as,  first,  the  inventors 
of  those  forms  could  hardly  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  devise  entirely 
novel  modifications  of  speech,  or  secondly,  if  they  had,  their  com- 
positions would  have  been  thereby  rendered  unintelligible.  The 
Prakfit  forms  of  inflection  and  declension  approach  more  to  the 
Sanskrit  than  to  the  modem  vernaculars;   but  yet  exhibit  a  great 

^  Professor  Wilson,  reasoning  from  a  Tariety  of  considerations,  considers  tht 
Hrichhakat^I  to  haye  been  probablj  composed  in  the  intenral  between  100  b  c.  and 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  (Introdnction  to  the  play,  pp.  5-9.)  The  same 
writer  thinks  that  the  Vikramonra^,  which  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  Kulidasa,  ia 
more  recent  than  the  Miichhaka^,  bat  does  not  assign  any  probable  date  (Introd.  to 
drama,  pp.  I  So,  186).  Lassen  holds  that  the  Mrichhakafi  was  composed  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  while  the  VikramorTasI  and  the  S'akuntalS  (which  last 
is  also  assigned  to  Kulidasa)  were  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
A.D.  (Ind.  Alt.  ii.  p.  1160).  Weber,  on  the  other  band,  in  his  latest  notice  of 
the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  his  M&layikfi  and  Agnimitra,  pp.  xxxiii,  xl,  places 
the  age  of  Kulidusa,  the  author  of  Vikramonrast  and  S'akuntala,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  a.d.  The  Mrichhakati  is  held  by  the  same  author  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  second  century  a.d.  (Ind.  Stud.  ii.  148). 

s  Ind.  Alterth.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1160. 

*  It  is  quite  conceiyablc  that  the  Prakrits  employed  in  the  earlier  dramai  may 
have  continued  to  be  the  conventional  forms  in  use  in  later  works  of  the  same  kind, 
even  after  the  provincial  vernaculars  to  which  they  were  most  akin  had  been  modified 
or  superseded,  —just  as  Latin.  Sanskrit  and  Pftll  continued  to  be  used  for  literary 
purposes  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  tongues. 
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hreakiog  down  and  modification  of  fhe  former.     I  will  give  some 
instanqee  of  this  which  will  make  my  meaning  clearer  than  any 


difiBerent  kinds  of  Prakfit,  which  will  he  specified 

farther  on. 

Sasskrit. 

PaAK](LiT. 

Hindi. 

English. 

BKtrimi 

Homi 

Has 

I  am. 

BhaTiffl 

Hod 

Hai 

Thou  art. 

BbaTiti 

Hodi 

Hai 

He  is. 

BliaraQti 

Honti 

Hain 

They  are. 

Uttiahtha 

Ut^hehi 

Uth 

Rise. 

Pr&pnoini 

Parimi 

Pfita-hdn 

I  obtain. 

S'risomi 

S'imSmi 

Santa-hCkQ 

I  hear. 

S'jina 

Sunn,  w  Siqiahi 

Sun 

Hear  (imper.). 

Kithtja 

KahShi 

Eah 

TeU. 

Badami 

Demi 

Deta-huQ 

Igi?e. 

Biditi 

Dedi 

Deta-hai 

He  gives. 

Battan 

Dinnam    ' 

Diya,  Din 

Given. 

Nfityati 

K&chchai 

Kachtft 

He  dances. 

Babh&mi 

Rakkhami 

Rakht&.hdu 

I  keep. 

Dhan 

DhoTehi 

Dbo 

"Wash. 

BrQnta^ 

BoUamo 

Bolte 

We  speak. 

Patami 

Paremi 

Porta 

I  faU. 

KuULiiaTa 

KikkalShi 

KikSl 

ExpeL 

Ghritam 

Ghii 

Ghl 

Ghee. 

Mokba 

Hnlia 

Mnnk 

Month. 

Kiryyam 

Eajjam 

Kaj 

Work. 

Xima 

Eamma 

Kftm 

Work. 

Sana 

Kanna 

Efin 

Ear. 

Twam 

Tumam 

Tom 

Thon  or  yon. 

Tobbyam 

Tujh 

Tujh 

To  thee. 

Tnhiuakaiii 

Tnmhanam 

TumhSrfl 

Of  yon. 

Aiti 

Atihi,  w  Achohki 

Achchhe  (Beng.) 

He  is. 

8ati 

Achchhanti 

Achchhen  (ditto.) 

They  are. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  these  instances  we  see  the  intermediate 
fonns  which  the  words  took  in  Prakpt  before  they  assumed  the  shapes 
in  which  we  now  find  them  in  Hindi  or  Bengali,  0.^.,  liwrma  and 
huryya  became  in  Prakfit  respectively  kamma  and  kaj/a,  and  finally  in* 
Hindi  kdm  and  %'.    The  Sanskrit  form  rakshdmi  (I  keep)  re-appeara 
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in  the  Prakpt  rakkhdmi^  with  the  compound  consonant  ksh  changed 
into  kkh^  but  with  dmi  the  final  affix  of  the  first  person  singular 
unchanged.  In  the  modem  yernacular  the  former  change  remaius, 
but  the  word  has  undergone  a  farther  modification,  the  peculiar  affix  of 
the  first  person  singular  dmi  haviug  disappeared  in  the  Hindi  rakhid, 
which  docs  not  differ  &om  the  second  and  third  persons.  A  fuller 
exemplification  of  the  points  in  which  the  Prakrits  coincide  with  and 
diverge  &om  the  Sanskrit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  approximate  to  the 
modem  vernaculars  on  the  other,  will  be  foui^d  in  the  tabular 
statement  subjoined. 

The  books  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  statement  are 
the  following : — ^Mr.  Cowell's  Prakpita  Praka^a  of  Yararuchi ;  Lassen's 
Institutiones  Linguae  Pracriticse;  Delius's  Radices  Pracriticae;  the 
Mfichhukati,  Stenzler's  edition;  the  Shkuntala,  Bohtlingk's  edition; 
the  Prabodha  Chandrodaya,  Brockhaus's  edition ;  Malavika  Agnimitra, 
Tullberg's  edition ;  and  the  Yikramorvail,  Calcutta  edition.'' 

7  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  two  dramas,  the  Prasannaraghara 
of  Jayadeva,  and  the  fialararauyana  of  Rujab'ekhara,  have  been  printed  by  Pandit 
Govinda  Deva  S'astrf ,  in  the  Journal  called  **  The  Pandit,"  published  at  Benares, 
and  separate  copies  of  each  have  been  struck  off,  bearing  the  dates  of  1868  and  1869. 
Professor  Weber  has  also  published,  in  1866,  a  Dissertation  on  the  language  of  the 
Jaina  work  called  **  fihagavata,*'  which  is  a  species  of  Pruk|it;  and  in  1870  the  text, 
with  a  German  translation,  of  the  **  Sapta^ataka  of  Hala,"  as  a  "contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  Pr&k|it." 
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Table  No.  I. 

COHPABATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SANSKRIT,  PRAK^lIT,  AND 

MODERN  INDIAN  LANGUAGES.^ 


lETZBEKCES. 


} 


SANBXftlT. 


Mrichh.3.126 
Wrichh.  3 
Var.  T.  25 
Var.  ii.  27 
Var.  ii.  27  .  . 
Var.iL27  .  . 
Var.  T.  19  .  . 
Mricbh.  164.  \ 
168.   .  .  .) 
Var.  iii.  3.  17. 
Var.  iil  17.  \ 
Var.  ii.  17.  1 
Var.iL  10.    . 
Var.  iii.  2.  50. 
Var.  iii.  2.  .  . 
Var.  iii  27.  \ 
Mnchh.31.  j 
Vikr.  78.  79. 
Var.  iii.  3.  .  . 
Var.  iii.  3.  50. 
5'ak.  25.  .  . 

tfnclih.  104. 
^ar.  ir.  1.  .  . 

'«*.  iii.  3.  .  . 

ricbh.  124. 
ar.  iii.  27.    > 
ir.  iiL  4.     \ 
richb.  44.  / 
kr.  23.  .  . 

r.  iii.  28.    , 

r.  iii.  12. 
ichh.  7.  120 
cr.  107.  .  . 
IT,  121.  .  . 
:,  iii.  1.  60 
'.  iii.  1.  5l\ 
ch.28.142f 
ichh.  18.30 

xjhh.  18.  21 

chli.  63.   . 


ghfitam 

dadhi 

mukha 
badhira 
megha 
vadhu 

tadhu 

kmyoy  karma 

ary$ 

ffarbhinl 

yogyam 

rajya 

adya 

vadyamanaih 

ardham 

karnah 

kharjuraih 
ieharmmaka' 
\  rah 

ikumbkaka-  \ 
\  rah  ] 

Barvam       ] 

suvarna 
aatyam 

ehandrah 

• 

ehandrena 

madhyah 

hastah 

vriddha 

Vfiddham 

jyeshtha 

mush^i 

ireththi 

kashfhena 

iwhka 

tldkihin 


PRAKRIT. 


ghiam 

dahlm^dahim 

muham 
vahira 
meho 
vahu 

tahiif  dahu 

kajfa,  kammo 

ajf$ 

gabbhin 

j'oggam 

raJ/a 

qi/a 

vqifantehim 
addham 
kanno 
khajjurehim 

Ickammdrao 
kumbharo 


I 


aabbantf 
iabbam 
iovana 
taeheham 

chando 

ehandaena 

mqipio 

hattho 
vuddha 

■  • 

vu4dim 

je((ha 

mtttfhi 

sefthi 

kaiihena 
tukkha 
iukkha 
takkhi 


] 


HINDI. 


MAHRATTI. 


BXOLISH. 


ghl 

daht 

munh 
bahira 
menh 
bahu 

9ahu 

kaj\  kam 

•  •     • 

gabbhin 

Jog 
rq; 

of 

bajand 
adha 
JAn 
khqjur 

ehamar 
kumhar 

tab 

tona 
aaeh 

ehdnd 

•  •    • 
mof^'hala, 
mqjhold 
hath 
budha 
budhiya 
jefha 
muffhi 

ufh 

k&ih 

sukhS 

takhJ 


] 


ghl 

dahlm 

mukh 
bahira 
meghj  4hag 
bayako,  bail 

tahUftavakar 

kajf  kam 

•  •     • 

gabhaf^ 
joga 

•  •     • 

bq/ntainem 
adha 
kan 
khqfur 

ehamhar 
kumbhdr 

•  •     • 

soMfm 
taeh 

ehan^ 

•  •    • 
maj 

hat 

•  •     • 

•  •     • 

•  •     • 
mUfh 

ka^ht 
tukhcy  8U^ 


•    •     • 


ghee. 

curds. 

mouth, 
deal, 
cloud, 
wife, 
rood: 
LTiker. 
work. 


{C 


respectable. 

pregnant. 

proper. 

tungdom. 

to-day. 

to  sound, 
half, 
ear. 
date  tree. 

Chumar. 
potter. 

all. 

gold, 
true. 

moon. 

by  the  moon. 

middle. 

hand. 

old. 

old  woman. 

eldest. 

fist :  handful. 

( superior, 

\  banker. 

wood,  a  pole 

dry. 

witness. 


"his  table  (except  as  regards  the  transliteration  of  the  Indian  words),  is  reprinted 
f  SM  it  stands  in  the  first  edition,  and  without  a  renewed  Terification  of  the 
acea  in  eoL  1,  the  labour  of  which,  I  thought,  i^onld  hardly  hare  been  repaid  by 
tioo  of  a  few  possible  inaccuracies. 
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BBFEnitNCB 

SANSKRIT. 

!       PaAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahbatt!. 

BKOLI8H. 

"^iS-k'^-'r'H"*"- 

1 
pothao 

poihl 

pothl 

book. 

KL'!:  },'•"**-"* 

<  pokkharo 

pokhara 

pokhar 

pond. 

Mrichh.  99.  i     ^^t^A.-^ 
Var.  iii.  29.  )  1  ^**'**5* 

1 

;  dakkhine 

1              ~ 

dakhin 

.    •    • 

south.  • 

Lassen,  363. 

Mrichh.  97. 

117.  .  .  . 

dakthinam 

1 
dahinam 

d&hind 

•    •    • 

(on  the  righl 
1  hand.' 

Var.  iii.  40.  [ 
Mrichh.  99. 

paschimah 

pachehhimo 

pachchim 

•     •    • 

west 

y  1-        •!       i        • 

Var.  iii.  1.  .  . 

hhaktam 

bhattath 

bhut 

bhat 

(Doili'dnce, 
(rice  in  huak. 

Mrichh.  104. 

granthi 

gatithi 

gnnfh 

ganfh 

joint. 

Var.  i.  12.  .  . 

pishfam 

pi((ham 

ptpia 

ptfantik 

to  ptiund. 

Mrichh.  105. 

pfishf/iatah 

pi]\hido 

pith 

.     .     • 

at  the  back. 

Var.  i.  36.   .  . 
Mrichh.  120  \ 
Var.  iii.  29.  / 

ehaitrah 
kahetra 

chaUtto 
khetta 

chait 
khet 

•     •     • 
set 

(name  of  a 
(  month, 
field. 

Mrichh.  94.  95<  mfUtika 

mafiia 

maffl 

matt 

earth. 

Vnr.  iii.  40.   \\  «   .  z-.       J 
Mrich.71.l60J  ^*''*"^       1 

pachhado,   ) 
pachha        \ 

piachhe 

.     •     • 

after. 

Var.  iii.  2.  .  . 

nagnah 

naggo 

nanga 

nanga 

naked. 

Var.  iii.  40.    . 

vataa    . 

vaehha  ^*^ 

baeha 

baeha 

child,  etc. 

Var.  iv.  9. 26  J 
Vikr.  36.    .  j 

vidytU 

vijjUy  vijjull 

b\jn 

wij 

lightning. 

Var.i.32.iii.31 

Vfikthah 

vuchho  " 

9     •    V                          « 

brichh 

vfiktha 

tree. 

Mrichh.  73. 79 

ruksKah »«  | 

rukkha,      \ 
lukkha       f 

rukh 

.     •    • 

tree. 

Var.i30.iii.30 

jrikahah 

riehchho 

rJehh 

.     .     • 

a  bear. 

Mrichh.  72.  ) 
Var.  ?.  35.     / 

bhrata 

bhadciy  bhaa 

bhai 

bhau 

brother. 

Mrichh.  72.   . 

athfamam 

affhimam 

a(hwan 

afhwa 

eighth. 

Mrichh.  71.   .'  •aptamam 

aattamam 

tatwaii 

eatipa 

seventh. 

Var.  iii.  36.   \ 
Mrichh.  93.  j 

ptuhpam 

puppham 

puhap 

•     •    ■ 

flower. 

Var.  i.  8.     .  .   mayura 

tnoro 

mor 

mor 

peacock. 

Var.  i.  7.    .  .   lavanatn 

lonam 

Ion 

Ion 

salt. 

Mrichh.  1 1. 94.  \,'.^ 
and  113.  138  r*^*^"^ 

bahinim 

bahln 

baht^ 

sister. 

Mrichh.  117.     iukarah 

dual4» 

tuar 

•    •    • 

hog. 

Var.i.28.xi.l7; 
Mrichh.  1 1  • 

UfigcUi 

iiaU^  sialT 

Biyal 

.    •    • 

she  jackall. 

Mrichh.  120. 

vij'a 

vta 

b'ta 

bTj\  bt 

seed. 

Mrichh.  77. 

vanik 

hanio^^ 

hntiiua 

tranT 

morchant. 

•  Here  it  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  Sanskrit  word  undergoes  the  taiiM 
cbaiges  in  Prakrit  and  Hind!  according  to  its  two  different  meanings. 

^0  The  Persian  has  the  same  form,  with  a  b  instead  of  the  v. 

11  Varamchi  gives  the  form  vaehehho^  not  vuchehha,  which  I  find  in  the  Mrichh.,  p.  73 

^'  Jtuktha  is  given  in  Wil8on*s  dictionary  as  one  of  the  Sanskrit  words  for  a  tree ;  bu 
it  may  have  crept  in  from  Prukrit.    Compare  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  8,v. 

^  This  word  is  from  the  b'akurika,  one  of  the  Apabhrantfa  dialects.  In  ordinary  Prukf  i 
it  would  perhaps  be  euaro  or  duaro,  ^*  Vofiio  Mpchh.,  28  and  60. 
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BSraUNCBS. 


Mpchh.  78. 
La8B.p  172. 
218.  if  rich. 
29.30.151. 
Var.  ir.  2. 

lu.  i?.  1.  .  . 

'nchh.  30.) 
38.  39.  .  .  j 
'»r.  Tiii.  25. 
ar.  UL  33.    . 

'ar.iii.33.6l. 

ar.  UL  3. 
Iliehh. 

Irichh.  97.  \ 
ar.  ir.  25.  J 


8AN8K1UT. 


PRAKRIT. 


kaytuthah 

idevalayah 
\devakulam 

rajakulam 

dyutakarah 

tthana 
sndna 

kfithnah 

grnma 

grnmyah 

^  172.  426  l**^^*''*^* 
ffichh.  6.     .    daridrataya 
Irich.l2.44.)L.,  . 
54.Var.xii.    ('f^yi*^ 
2.Vikr.30.»|^'^''*y« 
[Tidih.l8.23.K  -, 

58.  .  .  .il'y^ 

IT.  HL 14. 50. 


3.  .) 
13.  j 


i  Mrichh.  40 
ar.  iii.  29.  . 
iichh.  43.  ( 
richh.  50.  I 

riehh.  126. 


1 


stambhah 


skandhal^ 

pahis, 

vahya 
(vfiddke^ 
\tfihati 


] 


ir.  lil  39.  1   '^rihapanam 
v. iii 68.   .!)^    ,.L- 
riclL73.134)'^''^***" 


ir.  T.  24. 


;.} 


hmidra 

yaia$ 

ktkemam 


ar.  n.  31. 
ar.  iil  29. 
Hcbh.  160., 

mmdhyH 
etavat 
amdhafm' 
rasya 


ar.  iil  28. 56 

».  it.  26. 


nehL  44.  (J  ^f^^'    I 


kaattha^ 

deulu^ 
devaiam 

iraa^ulofHy 
\raulam 
ijudiaro^judi' 
\aru^  judialo 

^hana 

nhana 

kanhc  I 

gama 

gamelua  ^* 

ha'im 

daliddae 

Uthiyam^^"^  \ 
itthia$         ] 

talaOf  8&h 

khambho 

khandho 

vahilOf         ) 

vahira         j 

vaddhake. 

paddhakahim 
(kahabanam, 
(kahavano 

diyghiOydihia 

ihaladda^      1 
\haladdl       j 

kkhenutm 

yaddahOf      1 
gaddaho       j 
aanjha  ** 
ettiam 

andhaaratsa 


HINDI. 


kayath 

dewal 

rawal  (a 
priest.) 


V 


Mart 


thaiiw 
nahdn 
kanhaiyoj 
kanh ^ft 

ganw 

ganwcUd 

bail 
dalidrata 

iatrl 

iald 

khambha 

kandha 

bahir 

kahawan, 
kAhan 

dighl 
haUU 

khem 

gadahdi 

iaty'h 
itna 

andhiydra 


mahrattT. 


kdyat 

dewaff  deul 

rau(  (a        ) 
palace.)      / 

jugari 

thdn 

nahan^  nhan 
kanhaiya^  \ 
kanhobH      j 

gUnuf 


bail 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

tola 

khamb 

•  •    • 
baker 

•  •    • 


BNOLUH. 


•      ■      • 

ja» 
khetn 

gadhawa 

tatifh 

.     .     • 

andkar 


Kayasth. 
temple. 

royal  family. 

gambler. 

place. 
tMitbing. 

KpflbQa. 

Tillage. 

villager. 

oxen, 
poverty. 

woman. 

(brother-in- 
l  law. 

pillar. 

shoulder. 

outside. 

great. 

(16  panaa  of 
(  cowries. 

oblong  pond. 

turmeric. 

glory. 

welfare. 

ass. 

evening, 
so  mucn. 

darkness. 


*  Kinbpnr  (city  of  Efinh,  or  Erisboa)  is  the  proper  name  of  Cawnpore.    When 
ifAftf  neans  blaek,  it  becomes  Kasano  in  Prfikrit,  according  to  Yar.  iii  61.    The 
aiimayana  has  kiutna^  p.  141,  and  kanna  in  p.  244,  in  the  same  sehse. 
^  See  Laaaen,  p.  425,  who  aays  gamelua  =  quasi  gramdlayukaJ^, 

This  word  is  iii  the  S'akfirikH  dialect. 

In  this  and  other  instances,  the  rules  and  examples  given  would,  of  course,  account, 
■ilogy,  for  the  ezistence  of  many  other  modern  Tornacular  words,  of  which  the  earlier 
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BBFBRBirrBS. 


BANSKRIT. 


Vikr.  49.  and/ 
Lass.249.tv\| 

Var.  iii.    18.)' 
&  Vikr.  9.  ] 
Var.  xii.  6.    \ 
Vikr.  103.    .) 

Vikr.  112.  .  . 

Var.  V.  32.  .  . 

Vikr.  112. 
Vikr.  116. 

Mrichh.  14. 

95.116.141 

Var.  iT.'32. 

Var.  ii.  2.    . 

Var.  iL  2.    .  . 
Var.ii.2.iii.60 

Var.  iii.  48.    . 


Mrichh.  12. 

78.103.104 
S'ak.  106.  .  , 
Prahodhach  ^ 

12.  28.  37. 

46.  63.  68. 


Prah.  63.  •  .) 
Var.  iii.  1.  ./ 
Var.  iT.  16.  \ 
S'ak.  21.  .  ./ 
Var.  iii.  2.  j.\ 
14.  Ti.  60.  ./ 


.) 


Var.  iii.  60. 
Ijassen,  284 
Var.  iii.  8. . 
Var.  iii.  26.    . 
V«r.i.l8.il.27 


upadhya" 
yotya 

aieharyam 
gfidhrena 

mataram 

mats 

pitaram 

pituh 

I 

gfiham 

jTvam 
iuehJ 
margah 

atmanah    \ 

atmd 

atmanam    \ 

mahatmS' 
nam 

8thaU 

airu 

agnim 

kriyd 

brdhmafio 
garttah 
ffihhfram       \ 


PRAKfLIT. 


uaJfhaassOf ) 
ojhao  ] 

acheheram,  \ 
achehartam  ] 

giddhena 

niadarawif^ 

fnaam 

nma 

pidaratHj^ 

piaram^ 

piduno 

ghalam^ 

gharantf 

giham, 

haraam 

jTam 

iiil 

maggo 

apanof^     \ 

appano       j 

opdf  appa 

appnnam, 

apanam 
mahappa' 

nanam^ 
mahappia^ 

nam 

thaU 

amsu,  auu 
aggim 

kiria 

vamhano 

ga44o 
Qahiram 


HINDI. 


qjha^ 

aehartij 

gidh 


ma 


pita^  hap 


ghar 

•      •       • 

aptM 
dp 


.     •    « 

thaX 
ahiii 
ag 

kiriyS 

bamhan 

ga4ha 

qahira 


MAHBATTf. 


•      •      • 


•      *      • 


gldh 


oi,  fwai* 


pitaiy  bap 


ghar 


•  .    • 

•  .    • 
apan 


BN0LI8H. 


•  •      • 

atunif  atu 
ag 

•  •    • 
baman 

•         •         • 

aahira 


(religious 
\  teacher. 

wonderfoL 
TQltarei 


mother. 


ffiUier. 


house. 

life. 

needle. 

path. 

self;  own. 


[self;  greai- 
(  Bonled. 


drjlandt 

tear 

fire. 

oerenony. 

Brahman. 

carity. 

deep. 


Prfikrit  form  may  not  now  be  discoverable  in  any  extant  work.  Thus  the  Hind!  and 
Mahratti  word  bUnjh^  a  barren  woman,  is  formed  from  the  Sanskrit  bandhya,  in  the  same 
way  as  san/h  oomcs  from  tandhya  ;  and  as  in  the  latter  case  we  find  the  earlier  Prftkrif 
form  to  have  been  tan/ha,  so  we  may  suppose  the  older  Pruk|it  form  of  iaf{fh  to  hare  been 
hat\jhay  or  vaiyha.  And  t^^''  same  must  have  been  the  case  in  numerous  other  inatancea, 
[In  fact,  since  the  abore  was  written,  I  haye  actually  found  the  word  vanjha^  a  baireii 
woman,  in  Clough's  Pali  Grammar,  p.  37.    See  also  vaty'f^'hJbhudd,  B&2arSm.,  p.  226.] 

1*  rampbell's  Telugn  Grammar,  note  to  Introduction,  p.  13. 

^  Gjha  is  (he  designation  of  a  particular  tribe  of  Brahmans.  In  the  Bfilargmfiyapa, 
86  ff.,  the  word  has  the  form  uwyl/h^a, 

'^  In  Peniian  madar,  **  Mahrattf  of  Nagpur.  **  In  Perrian  padmr, 

^  See  Lauen,  Inst  Pracr.,  p.  316.  Bumouf  (Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  p.  660)  obierra 
that  the  form  aptano  or  atpano,  which  ocean  in  the  rock  inscription  of  Gknari  ii  thi 
iattrmediAts  step  by  which  atmum  was  traasformad  into  ttppa,  i9pama,  eta 
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XEPXKBN'CBS. 


Vw.  iii.  44.  , 
Viir.  ii.  41.  \ 
Mfichb.  70.  j 

Yir.  ii  14. 
44. 

Lmi.271.318) 
Var.  tL  59.  j 
LuKii,  318 
Mricfah.10] 
Vir.  tL  64. 
Lasen,  319.) 
Tip.  tL66.  / 
Laisen,  319.  . 
Lassen,  320. 
320. 


SANSxsrr. 


Tir.  iiL  30. 
31. 

Tar.iiL62.iT.i 

V».  L  12L  .  . 

LaiBeii,246.  ) 

Var.iii.63.  J 

Tir.i?.  33.   ) 

hm.  172.  n.  J 

Vtr.  iT.  26.    . 

Var.L  10.  iii.\  ipnutarahj 

\%}ipch,7li  {pnutaraj^ 


V«r.i.20.in.l 
Taor.  iii.  3.68 1 
lfricfalL93.  ] 
Var.iL32.  . 
Var.  L  16. 
28.  iii  41. 
VnehlLp 
Tar.iiLl7.l9 
Var.L29.LiflB. 
2M.  Vikr.  46. 
V».  iiL  36.1 
88.Lm.M9) 
Vir.iiL22.  . 
Vtr.  iii  24.  . 
Lmm,260.  ) 
Vii.  ill  21.  1 
Bill82.  .    . 


malinant 
ehaturthi, 

ehaturdaii 

panehadaiah 

ahashfhi 

ekadtuOy 
dvadaaa^ 
trayoda$a 

dvayoh        \ 

(dvauj  dcabk' 
\  yam,  dvayoh 

trlni 
ihat 

m 

vimiati 

trimiat 

kshanam 

kshama 

makthika 

arotat 

nidrn 

iamram 

duhitS,  dhida 
dhmutvam 


PBAKRIT. 


HIMDI. 


MAHRATTT. 


mukia 

rtUri 

yashfi 

vfiaehikaJ^  I 

niryah 
]prih,isA 

vathpal^ 

nmrtaktJ^ 
varta 

parytmka 

paiymiktd^ 


{ 


ma^ilam 
(eha^uttht,     \ 
[ehotthl         / 
(cha*uddah7j  \ 
\ehoddahi      ) 

pannaraho 

ehhatthi 

earahuj 
varahtk, 
teraha^ 
donham,       \ 
donnam        i 

(due^  dOf  do^ 
\  hirn^  dosu 

tinni 

ehha 

vJta^i 

ttsaa 

ehhanam 

ehhama 

maehhia 

totto 

nidda 

tamvam 

dhJd 

dhanalo 
pattharOf 
pattharo 
motia 


rata    i 

laiihi 

viehehuo^ 
vinehhuo 

nyifo<f  $uro 

pStu 

vSpphOf 
vappho 
naffao    . 
vatta     % 

palkmko 
$kaUha    ^ 


] 


maild 
ehautht 

ehaudahwm 

pandarahtpan 

ehhafhl 

igarahf 

barmh, 

terah 

donor 


) 


do 

tin 

ehha 

bJi 

tli 

chham 

ehhama 

makkht 

win 

nlnd 

tamba 

dhiya,  dhl 

dhanwala 
patihar  (a 

stone.) 
moti 

rat 

lathi 

HehUf  hiehl 

turqf 

•  •    • 

bhaph 

naf 
bat     "^ 

palany*^ 

•  •    • 
ika^iha 


] 


ehautha 

ehauda 

pandhara 


•    •    • 


• 


doH 


tin 


... 
wJa 

•     •     • 


... 

... 
nld 
iamb  (iron  ) 

rust.)        / 


patthar 
motm 
rnt 
latth 

vinohu 

•  •    « 
paiu 

•  •     • 

naf 

•  •    • 

palang 

•  •    • 

•  •     • 


BNQLISH. 


dirty. 

fourth. 

(fourteenth, 
(fourteen, 
(fifteenth, 
(fifteen.   ' 
sixth. 

{eleven, 
twelve, 
thirteen. 

of  two. 


two, 

three. 

six. 

twenty. 

thirty. 

moment. 

patience. 

a  fly. 

stream. 

sleep. 

copper. 

(maiden, 
(    daughter, 
rich, 
a  bed  :  a 

stone, 
pearl. 

night. 

stafi^  olab. 


( 


scorpion. 

the  sun. 
[the  rainy 
[    season. 

vapour. 

a  dancoA 
word. , 

bed. 

do.         ^ 

collected. 


'^  See  Prot  Cowell'i  note  on  Var.  iL  44. 

**  This  wotdjw/«t<r  mena  in  Penian  also,  i  bed^  as  well  as  a  tiger. 
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HHI^IIIIBNimi. 


Viir.  iii.  lU.  / 

Yiir.  iit.  40.  f 
Viir.  I.  10. 
I«aM6D,  870. 
A|)p.  68* 


Vikr.  81.82 
Vwr.  ?i.  25- 

88. 
Gowell,  Int 

p.  UTUi.*« 


tANISBXT. 


PRAKRIT. 


Miiohh.88. 

Vftr.  tL6. 

Gowell,   Int.) 

xini.    .    ./ 

Vftr.  iT.  16. 

Hricfali.98.9C. 

y$r.  It.  25. 

Hnchh.74. 

Mfichfa.  4.  51. 

ytr.Tiu.15. 61 
Mricfafa.  4. 
^7.kpat.Ct 
DeUiii,p.41 
KruL,  in 
ditto,  p.  10. 
Vftr.  rm.  12. 
Vtr.TiiL18.\ 
zii.17.  Mric  ( 
66.103.184.  ( 
pas.  yikr.l4  ) 
MfichL  21. 24 

Mriofah.  14. 
181.  yikr. 
57.97.  101 
Del.  p.  62  . 

Var  iii  3.  . 


mtutaka 

... 

kanya 

aham 

vayam 
mama 

atmakam 

fpamf  tvam  | 

tubhyam 

tava 


I 


{ 


jfuyam 
yushmiSUkam 
katya 
katyal^ 

toimin 
yatrOf  iatra 

kiyat^yavat 
kutra 

gfihmii 

Pfiehehhm 

prishfd 

praJkshyami 

pfiehhati 

mriyaU 

SMmarami 
tmarasi 
tmfitvd 

tamarpayati 
pmpitd 

prapta^     { 

prapnomi 
praptyasi 
pradhavad 


) 


mattkaka 
maehehhm 


kat^a,  ha^fa 

aham^  Aom, ) 
hayffe,  Hani  } 
amhey  vaam 
mahojmt^'ha 

amhajtam 

iumamf 
tumam 
tififha 
tuha,  ttiffha\ 
tt^'haha  ) 
turnkey  ty^he 

tumhana 

kaha 

kuta 

jo 

tahin 
Jahin,  tahin  < 

kettia^jettia 

kahin 

uiihehi 

uUheki 

genhoyi 

puehehka 

puekehhida 

puekchkia 

puekehkiuam 

puekekkatU 

maroyi 

tumarSmi 

tumartti 

tumoTta 

tamappeti 

pahida 

pakidey  potto 

pdviya 

pSvimi 

pcmhi 

pabkaw^i 


hutdi. 


MAHBATTl. 


I 


) 


miatka 

mackekk, 
mackckkit 

•    •    • 

iNtftn,  kam 

kam 
mujk 

kamara 

turn 

tiff'k 

ttff'k 

turn 

tumkara 

kSke 

kiM 

Jo 

•    *    • 
jakaffy  ta-  1 
kanytahin) 

kUnayjUnd 

kakan 

ufkita 

yakna 

piiekknd 


MtfTfia 


aumarana 


tompna 


I 


matkd 


SNOLIS] 


head, 
fish. 

gipL 


mtm 

amkl 
majka 
amkaia 
amkana 

turn 

tv 

ttgka 

twmkt 
tumkala^ 
tutHkai$a      j 


) 


JO 


•       •       • 


\paya 

pawtS 
pawaki 


1 


jetkeikftetketi 

kitim 

kofkem 

uikmm 

gkef^tm 

.    •    ■ 
putoHtm 

.    •    • 

... 

maixmtm 


I. 

we. 
mine, 
of  08,  Jos, 
ni,  Mahr 

thou. 

to  thee. 

thine. 

you. 

of  yon,  fy 
hy  yon^Ma 
whose  ? 

J  of  what  wi 

(  man? 

who. 

in  this. 

where,  th< 

how  mneh 
'aamuch. 
where? 

rifle,  toris 

to  take. 


1 


9omptm0m 


pavanem 


... 


to  ask. 


to  die. 


to  renenib 


to  entmst. 


to  obtain. 


hepreraili 


9^  Maekeka  alao  is,  however,  giren  in  WiUon's  dictionary  as  a  Sanskrit  form. 
**  [See  also  Mrichhaka^I  and  Yikramorra^  etCi/MMttm.] 
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PSBENCE8. 


8AM8KBIT. 


IT.  TiL  20. 
.TUU   1. 

rich.  10d.<< 
.  39.  72. 
»3.      •  ' . 


rab.  p.  44. 
Ipchhl  141. 

|ic^  21. 24 


bhavami 
hhavan 
bhavati 
bhavanti 


pRAKfirr. 


{ 


ir.  Tu.  12. 
L  14.15.  ^ 
iaeii,268. 


anvbhavanti 
tmuihaviittm 
)bhavUh- 

bhavish^ 
yami 


i 


bhavishya- 


IT.  TO.  20.  I 

L      .    A 


bhavuh" 
yati 

bhovatu 


IT.  TiL  23.1 1  abhawUf 
4.    .    .     t 


>r.  TiiL  2.    , 

riehh.25.  . 
IT.  TiiL  13  I 
ib.  112.  S 
riclLl6.31 ) 
ricfah.  132. 
riehh.  31. 
ikr.18 


31.  ) 


flins,    pp.  \ 

t7-29. : .  ] 

^etioB,  pp.  ^ 

K-29. : .  J 

teliai,p.  17) 
Indih.  105  / 
IrichL  66. 
ar.  viii.  62.  ) 
lTich.»5.37.J 
tfichli.  127. 
^fiehlL  82.  \ 
163.  .  .   .1 


abhut 
bhutam 
Jvalaya 

karomi 

kfitam 

kurvan 


1 

I 
I 

I 


nirakfitya 

dadami 
dadati 
dattam 
dadati 
niargayati   | 


hcti 

bhod%,kodm 
hqjja^  hqi;a*i) 

honti 

anuhawnti 
anubhavidum 
huvUiadi    \ 
htwistadi    ) 

houamj 
I  hohamif 
I  hohimi 

hoammOf 

hohamOf 

hoMmo, 

hohittfiia 
hoUja^  hqjjjH 
hqifahii, 
hqjjahii 

huvta, 
hohla 
huam 
(huamf) 
jalehi 
karomi^ 
kalmni, 
karemi 
kade 

kuiUf  kao^  i 

karantOy 
kalentOf 
karento, 
kubbano 

nirdkariya  \ 

demi 

dedi 

dinnam 

dentt 
maggadi^ 


Hiin>i. 


mahr^ttI. 


EVOLISH. 


I 


ItHIO,  > 

Uiha     J 

I 
) 

} 


hiin 
hoi 
hai 
hain 

•  a 

•  • 

huMgS 


) 


maggedi 


1 


hmg% 

hogo' 

h^fiye^h^fiyo 

bhaya,  huOy) 
hata^  tha     ) 

hua 

Jalaha 

karta 
karu,  kiya 

karta 

k&riya         \ 
(BengalL)  j 

deia 

•    •    • 

diya^  din 

detl 

mangna 


holn 


hotl 


hoid 


karitom 
kektf  kela 

karit 


tnagandin 


I  become,  or, 
\  am. 
(thou  be- 
(  comest,  etc 
I  be  beoomei, 
\  etc. 
itbey  become, 
(  etc. 

tbey  feeL 

to  reel. 

be  will  be. 


I  will  be. 


we  will  be. 


be  will  be. 

let  bim  be ; 
be  (imper.). 

be  was. 

been, 
to  bora 

I  do. 
done. 


doing. 

[baying  an- 
\  done  [done]. 

I  give. 

begiret. 

gi?en. 

giying  (fern.). 

to  ask. 


*  From  AovoMi,  etc ;  Bee  Lassen,  p.  176.  ^  Sot^  Mricbb.  38.  102. 

^  Bhihi^  pnmndal  for  koga.  ss  BumouT,  Lotus,  687 

"  IMios  seems  to  tbink  kulu  may  be  tbe  PrOkrit  imperatire. 
"  Comp.  maggo  from  margaJ^  ant^,  p.  18,  Var.  ii.  2.  iii.  60 
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RBFBBBXCIS. 


:) 


Mrichh.  79.  \ 
82.  88.  .  .  I 

Mrichh.  136  I 

Mfichh.  96.  . 
Mrichh.  12.  . 
Mfichh.  51.  • 
Var.  ¥111.23. 
Mrichh.  36. 
Del.  15.  16. 
Var.  viii.  66. 
Delias,  p.  24 
Mrichh.  87.  . 

Mrl  104. 105. 

Mrich.  45. 70| 

Mrichh.  46.  . 
Priuan.  66.  . 
Bal.  178.  .  . 
Mrich.69.122) 

Var.  Till.  26j 
Mrichh.  97.  ] 
DelioB,  19.  .  i 
Mrichh.  57.  • 
Var.  viiL47. 
Mrichh.  70. 
71.  Del  50. 
Mrichh.  71.  . 
Mrichh.  72.  . 
Oowell,  App.) 

A.  p.  99.    .  / 
S'ak.  45.  34. 
Mrich.  4. 80 

Mrichh.  80. 

Mrichh.  36. 
Mrichh.  103. 
DeliuB,  86.  .\ 
Vikr.  2.   .   .1 
Mrichh.  99. 
Lassen,  346. 
Cowell,  184 
Satra  24.  in 
App.  A.     . 
Cowell,  99. 
Mrichh.  106. 
Delias,  67.  .) 
Mrichh.  169.) 


SANSKBIT. 


.) 
( 


.) 


tnafyayitum 

marffatna- 
nena 
tn&rgayatah 
kalpayata 
kalpayitva 

/rutva 

dhaPf 

dhavati 

tvapimah 

ntpta 

avaptyand 

ithapay" 

itva 
ithapay' 

ami 
rakthami 
nfityati^ 
nfityatCt 
nrityan 
tikthnyantah 
upaptahfa]^ 

kathayati 


PBAKKIT. 


maggidwm 

maggama^   ) 
nena  ] 

maggantasta 
kappedha  \ 
kappia         j 


{ 


jdnia 

iunami 

iutUa 

tunUf  mirAAi 

dhovehi^ 

dhoadi 

tubemha 

nUta 

tuvitsam 

fhabiUythabia 


thabemi 

rakkhami 

nachhaif 

naehchteuli 

naehhanto 

sikkhania 

ubaviffhd 

kahai 


■■} 


HDCDI. 


^aNtya(Ben-] 
gali.)         J 


MAHRATTf. 


*"**«*»      {;  iadiehi 

) 


kathayiah' 
yami 
kathayiium 
kathyaU 

ttiti 

ttha 

tanti 

vadati 

hrumah 
labhanU 


kahitsam 

kahida 
kah\jjad% 

atti,  aehehi^^ 

aehchhadha 

aehehanti 


vollat 
voldi 


1 


boUamo^ 
lahanti 


9umya 
(Bengali.) 
tun 

dhana 

tona 

toa 

tOfUnga 

thamna 


rakhnd 

naehna 

tikhana 
baifha  (/) 

kahnS 


kaha 

iaehhe  (Ben-) 

\  gall.)         ) 
aehhoifietig.) 

a0AA#n(Beng} 


Mna 


lahate,  lete 


BNOUfH. 


kapanem 


S   to  ask. 


to  cat. 


«imna(HindI)  \ 


!■ 


dhuntm 


thuntbanfm 

•         •         ■ 

rakhatum 
naehanem 


kathaneih 


haying  known 


to  hear. 

hear. 

to  wash. 

to  sleep. 

asleep. 

I  shall  sleep. 

to  hold,  stop. 

to  keep. 

to  dance. 

to  teach* 
seated. 


> 


ake 


boicnttn 


toteU. 


ho  is. 
ye  are. 
they  are. 


to  speak, 
they  reoeire. 


**  Mr.  Childers  thinks  the  forms  aehehiy  eto.,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  root  m. 
Atti,  he  says,  became  atthi  in  Pali,  bat  the  Pali  ochehhati  is,  he  considers,  beyond  doubt 
the  present  tense  of  as,  and  points  to  an  anomaloas  form  aUati, 

^  This  alteration  of  brumal^  into  bollamo  may  perhaps  be  oonceired  to  hare  proceeded 
by  the  following  steps :  ^ruma]^  balumal^  boUamo,  Or  it  is  possible  that  bol  may  be 
aa  lodigonoos  son-Saiiskrit  form,  or  •  Temacular  root  reUined  in  Prftkrit. 
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EXCB8. 


SAKSXRIT. 


115 


•{ 


■ 

•J 


I.  139. 1 

\.  112. 
ii.  7*    • 
rii.    1.  \ 
i.  24.    i 
h.l21. 
iiL  51 
(,51. 
h.  120. 
B,p.22 

^124.) 

iL71.  - 
3,77.  . 
ih.  170. 

bb.  165. 

fm.44\ 
ll.Del } 

•  TV.      •      ■ 

Tin.  4.  . 
.43.168^ 
.91.    . 
M.79. 
BKhm- 
OrwdL 
.note.  ^ 
:.Tm.48. 

r.Tiu.48.  ; 

r.Tm.25.J 
JlriA.  73/ 
«.28.ini 

t  Til.  46.  I 
'Tfi.  50.  ' 


kshipatu  ) 
{phel,  to  go)  § 
durikarUh'  \ 


yamt 
joffrita 
gatah 

pafhati 


i 


{ 


PRAKRIT. 


HINDI. 


patami 
patitah 
fiddayarUe^l 

paridhAtye 

pibanti 
j"hami 
jlvantam 

nUhkaiaya 

ivarddhat$^ 
[varddAatam 

tvarayatva 
tvaraU 

{paiyUmi       \ 

{driiyami^  ) 

dariaya 

• 

ymdhyaU 
hudhyaU 
dhyai 

krudh 

rtukyati 
mridnati 


phetadu^"^ 

pheltniiam 

jaggetha 
ga^o 

pa4hal 

pademi 

padami 

padido 

uddenti 

u44^*eHti 

pahiliiiam 

pianti 

Jiatni 

jtantam 

nikkalehi 

va^dhiuU 
va44Aadu 

turavaveM 
iuvart^i 

dekkhami^ 
dekhavahi 

jtiijhat 
bi^'hdi 


phelite(Beag.) 

.    •    • 

jagna 
gaya 

pa4hndi 

pa4fta 

pa4a 

u4na 

pahama      | 

pJna 
jind 


ICAHRATTI. 


I 


•  •  • 
nikasna 
niiMlnd 

ba4kna 

iurant 
(quickly.) 

•  •    * 


dekkna 
dikhdna 

Jujhna 
biffhna 


] 


•  •    • 

•  •     . 
faganem 

*  a  • 

pa4kanem 

padanem 

•  •    * 

pandhara- 

nem 
pinem 


BNOLISH. 


B 


.)! 


jha^f\jhdad%.  tanuyhnid  {J!) 


kt^jh 

ruaaU 
malai  *^ 


rt»tyana 


iod4kanem 

... 
•    •    • 

dekhanem 
ddkhavinem 

jwyhaneih 
hujhanem 
iatnajanem 


•    •    . 


to  throw. 

flshaU 
[  moTO. 
to  wake, 
gone. 

to  read. 

to  fall 

fallen. 

to  fly. 

to  pat  on 
,.  (clothing), 
to  drink. 

toli?e. 
to  put  oat. 

toincreaae. 

hasten, 
hohastenf. 


to  see. 
[to  came  to 
[    see. 

ftofij^ht:   be 
i    killed, 
ito  ander- 
[    stand, 
(to  meditate, 
^understand. 

to  be  angry. 

to  be  angry, 
to  grind,  rub. 


^B^•  derived  from  prer,  to  impel.     Comp.  pellanena  and  veUattenOf  rendered  by 
vw,  m  the  Balar.,  p.  203.     Both  roots  are  giren  in  the  lexicons. 
htL  Aofrecht  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Yedas,  the  root  signifying 
4**  ii  not  4'*  but  dt.     See  also  the  intensire  form  of  the  rerb  in  dediyitavai^ 
9^  Bnhmena,  t.  3,  2,  6,  quoted  by  Bohtliogk  and  Roth,  s.t. 
%  fam  may  at  one  time  haye  been  in  use. 

Tfaii  vori  ooean  on  the  Lat  of  Firoz  Shah  in  the  forms  dekhati  and  dekkiye,  and  in 
hoi  dUUfftw  in  the  inscription  at  DhaulL  See  Bumouf,  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi, 
^M8,671, 676,  who  snppoees  dekhati  may  come  from  an  old  form  driiyati,  he  sees. 
IVMm  fldaks^  bowerery  it  must  come  from  the  Sanskrit  future  drakthyatt. 
jhialssIiimadtfTaray  39,  in  Delius,  p.  11,  where  the  root  mrid  is  said  to  beeooM 
■  Mk|it   la  Pmlan  also  the  Terb  mdlldan  means  to  rub. 
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BBFEBENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAH&ATTl. 

BNOI.III1I. 

Var.  Tm.63l| 

sphuf           1 

phuilai, 
phudat 

} 

phufnd 

phu^anem 

to  split. 

Mnch.70.7.) 
Delius.  59.    j 

hadhyanU 

brtjjhanti 

bqfhnd 

•     •     • 

(to  be  boand 
(  orcaugbt 

Var.  yiii.  27. 

khad    ■ 

kha 

khana 

khanmk 

to  eat. 

Delius,  29.  A 
MHlayik&,54.j 

parayami 

paremi 

{ 

parite  (Beii- 

)■"•• 

tobeaUo 

Prasanna-      ( 
rugbava,  45  ( 

praghunatya 
prahunatya 

\pahuna8»a^^\ 

pahun          ) 
p'thuna        ) 

•         •        • 

agueit. 

Balaramuyana 
266. 

^.pakahinah 

pakhkhino 

{ 

pakheru       \ 
panehhi       ] 

birds. 

Bui.  290. 

kshlra 

khlra 

khir 

milk. 

Bui.  231.  235. 

lahshah 

lakkha 

lakh 

(hundred 
(thousand. 

BSl.  45.  307. 

akshi 

iachehhi 
\akkhi 

ankh 

eye 

Bal.  246. 

kakaha 

kakkha 

side. 

Bui.  53. 69.  98 

gotra 

gotta 

got 

family,  dan. 
thread. 

Bui.  267. 

sutra 

Butta 

iut 

Bill.  165.167.) 
297.             i 

putray  putrT 

putta^  putt' 

r 

put 

son,  daughter 

Bui.  221. 

karpasa 

kappaaa 

kapaa 

cotton. 

B..1.  142.  178. 

karpura 

kappura 

kapur 

camphor. 

Bill.  269.  298. 

dharma 

dhamtna 

yirtue 

Bui.  294. 

darpanam 

dappanam 

a  mirror. 

Hal.  267. 

nirvana 

uivvana 

extinction. 

Bui.  76.  194. 

dugdha 

duddha 

dudh 

milk. 

BuL  266.       1 

tnugdha 

mudhdha 

infatuated. 

snigdha 

sinidhdha 

affectionate. 

Bttl.  236. 

pippala 

pfpaia 

pTpal 

pipal  tree. 

Bui.  178. 
Praflannaragh. 

miMhfa 
mishfa 

mifhfha 
mi}tht 

) 

mJftha 

sweet 

Bui.  270.  278. 

oahfka 

Mh(ha, 
\o(hfha 

1 

honth 

lip. 

Bui.  156.  303. 

ivaiurena 

BMurena 

ioaur 

father-in-law 

Bttl.  153. 

icairu 

tatue 

KU 

(mother-in- 
^  law. 

Bm.  158. 

ivasrunam 

t^unam 

gas 

Do.  gen.  pi. 

Bttl.  182. 

bhru 

bhu' 

bhaui 

eyebrow. 

Bttl  168. 176. 

tnuaha 

ntncif  tusa 

(daughter-in- 
\  law. 

Bill.  34.  179.\ 
234. 245.364.  j 

iabdah 

• 

saddo 

sound. 

Bal.  245.  251. 

mudgara 

mogara 

(mogra,         ) 
\mudgar        ) 

a  mallet 

Bui.  235. 

dhnma 

dhusa 

dhnan 

smoke. 

Ukl  238. 

pndauoh 

paesu 

pnnic 

at  the  feet 

*'  The  word  is  translated  by  atitheh  in  Pandit  Govinda  Deva's  edition.  But  I  find  the 
word  praghwM  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  in  the  sense  of  guest ;  and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth 
give  both  that  and  anothef  form  prnhuna*  As,  however,  they  do  not  cite  item  any  Terj 
ancient  author  any  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found,  and  as  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  aa 
compared  with  atithiy  it  may  perhaps  hsTe  been  imported  into  Sanskrit  from  Prukrit 
l^ahuna,  in  the  sense  of  ''guest,"  is,  Mr.  Childers  informs  me,  a  good  Puli  word. 
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UPEEENCSS. 


8A3rSX.RIT. 


PRAKRIT. 


BDfDI. 


MAHSATTI. 


BiL  142.  292. 
Vm.iS, 
M49.93.270 
BaL  246.  270. 
Ba77. 

PraBan.  36.44. 
PnniL26. 
Pn8an.84.    ) 
M  76.  238.] 
6kl.l68. 
BaL  276. 
Vir.  Tiii  6. 
BiL  76. 
BaL  238. 
BaL  246. 

BiL  143. 


) 


Mndib.3. 

Mrichh.  50. 
Mlichh-  64. 
M|iehL54.  ( 
141.  \ 

Kr'chli.  60.  I 

ITrichh.  150. 

Mnch.6. 

Knchh.  25. 


pakpa 

murkha 

jha^iti 

iinua 

katham 

kaiham 

atana 

j'ihva 
kamsya 

ffhurnat 

ghurnanti 
ghurnati 

ehurnitam 

ahuya 

ahvayami 
ahvaya 
Sjnapayati  V 
ahvayati  /| 
akarayigh'  \\ 
yami 
ahuyate 

tpfishfva 


pakka 
murakh 
jhat 
»ir 

\kaisa 

hagh 

than 
jlbh 


Vfjf't/a 


pikka 

murukha 

jhatti 

nrena 

kJ»a 

kaham 

9ayhykaua 

Ukanoy  thana 

jtha 
kamsa 

gholanta 

gholanti 
ghunnadi 

ghuUtUidam 

taddabia  ^^ 

wddabemi 
taddabehi 

iotUabtdi 


ioddabdiaiam 
aaddabladi 


gkohid  (to 
>  mix  with 
a  liquid.) 


ibia^     |, 


gomrin  *' 


(to  touch)  j 


BNOLI8K. 


( 


mature, 
fool, 
quickly, 
head. 

howP 

a  tiger, 
female  breast, 
odder, 
tongue, 
bell  metal 

rolling. 

roll,  move. 

turns  round, 
(pounded, 
(crushed, 
having  called, 
summoned. 

I  call. 

call  (imper.). 
(he  oom- 
(mnnds,  calls. 
jlshaU 
\  summon. 

he  is  called, 
^having 
\  touched. 

a  hnrlot. 


{X.B.— In  this  and  the  followini^  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  haye  generally  given  the 
Hindi  and  Mahratti  yerbs  in  the  infinitive,  without  reference  to  the  mood  or  tense  of 
th«  corresponding  word  in  Prak|it  The  verbs  in  the  Sanskrit  column,  on  the  contrary, 
ire  always  exact  renderings  of  the  Pralqit  ones,  in  tense,  number,  person,  etc.] 

^  This  word  is,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Childers  suggests,  from  the  Sanskrit  iabdapay  (see 
ibore  the  alteration  of  iabda  into  aadda).  The  word  iabdapay et  occurs  in  the  Ramu- 
yisa,  il  57,  9,  Schlegel's  ed.,  and  in  ii.  69,  3,  of  the  Bombay  ed.,  where  the  commentary 
txj^os  the  word  by  akarayet,  **  summon.*'  In  Gorresio's  ed.,  ii.  69,  6,  the  verb  ahvttyeC, 
living  the  same  sense,  is  substituted.  Forms  like  aabddpay  are,  as  Prof.  Aufirecht  informs 
■K.  Tcry  common  in  the  later  Sanskrit. 

**  A  various  reading  is  bibia,  Mr.  Childers  thinks  ehhibia  comes  from  the  Sanskrit 
^^  "to  touch."  This  root  is  given,  he  tells  me,  in  Clough's  Hst  of  Pali  verbs  in  the 
KSKof  *'to  touch; "  and  the  word  occurs  in  the  Dhammapada,  p.  166,  line  1. 

**  This  word  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  goavamint,  the  wife  of  a  GosvSmin,  or  Goshain ; 
tad  I  am  told  by  a  well-informed  friend  that  the  word  has  got  the  sense  of  harlot  from 
the  indifferent  character  of  some  of  these  female  devotees. 
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It  is  thus  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  Indian  dramasy  and  of 
examples  furnished  by  the  grammarians  who  treat  of  the  dramatic  dia 
(as  illustrated  in  the  preceding  comparative  table),  that  the  words  w! 
we  find  in  Prakrit  are  in  great  part  identical  with  those  of  Sanskrit^ 
more  or  less  modified  in  their  forms,  and  that  these  modifications  are 
numerous  instances,  intermediate  between  the  original  Sanskrit  words 
the  still  more  corrupted  forms  which  we  discover  in  the  languages  descei 
from  the  Prakrits,  I  mean,  in  the  modem  vernacular  dialects. 

But,  while  the  great  majority  of  Prakyit  words  can,  by  the  applica 
of  proper  methods,  be  traced  back  to  a  Sanskrit  source,  there  are  a 
others  which  refuse  to  yield  to  the  action  of  even  the  most  powc 
tests  which  criticism  can  employ,  and  successfully  assert  their  clain 
an  origin  independent  of  classical  Sanskrit,  and  which  we  must  then 
conclude  either  to  belong  to  the  vernacular  Aryan  speech^  or  to  b 
non- Aryan  derivation. 

Another  fact  then  which  is  made  clear  by  the  examination  of 
dramatic  poems  and  the  Prakrit  grammarians  is,  that  the  Prakrit  dial 
contain  a  certain  number  of  words  which  are  not  discoverable  in  claa 
Sanskrit,  but  which  we  also  find  in  the  modem  yemaculars,  such  as 
roots  duhj  to  sink,  tharhar  (in  Hind!  tharthar\  to  tremble,  dhakk,  to  o 
or  shut,  and  the  nouns  gof,  leg,  happa,  father,  etc.^'  The  greater  poi 
of  the  words  of  this  class,  which  I  have  discovered,  will  be  found  in  the 
joined  table.  [In  the  present  edition  I  have  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  tf 
a  number  of  new  words,  some  of  which,  however,  I  find,  may  be  der 
from  Sanskrit,  but  few  of  which  are  discoverable  in  the  modem  vemaculi 

^  See  the  Key.  H.  Ballantine's  paper  <*  On  the  relation  of  the  MabratfT  to  ihfi  Sansk 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  toI.  iii.  p.  369-385.  Some  ol 
words  considered  by  Mr.  Ballantine  to  be  Mahratti  are,  however,  Persian  or  Arabio, 
as  mekh,  ba^hal,  manzila ;  others,  as  khane,  to  eat,  are  Sanskrit.  I  add  the  foUd 
remarks  from  Dr.  J.  Wilson's  *< Notes  on  the  Constituent  Elements,"  etc,  of  the  Mai 
lang:u»ge  (prefixed  to  Molesworth's  MarathI  Dictionary,  2nd  edition),  p.  xxiL  | 
MarathI  language]  "has  two  distinct  lingual  elements,  the  Scythian  (or  Turaniaa) 
the  Sanskrit."  .  •  .  <*The  Scythian  element  .  •  is  obviously  the  more  aiM 
of  the  two,  as  far  as  its  present  locality  is  concerned.  It  is  still  a  good  deal  in 
especially  among  tbe  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  in  the  business  of  common 
It  claims  almost  all  the  words  begiuning  with  the  cerebral  letters,  which,  as  init 
were  probably  not  originally  in  use  in  the  Sanskrit;  almost  all  the  words  begini 
with  the  letter  jh ;  and  a  great  majority  of  the  words  formed  from  imitative  parti 
both  simple  and  reduplicated,  which  are  often  very  expressive,  and  are  not  now  o) 
arbitrary  character,  whatever  they  might  have  been  before  they  got  established  in 
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Table  No.  II. 

Lki  of  Prdhrit  words^  chiefly  from  the  Mriehhakatl  and  the  grammartam, 
which  are  not  found  in  classical  Sanskrit,  or  are  of  doubtful  origin^ 
scith  iheir  modem  vernacular  equivalents,  when  ascertained. 


8AN8XBTT. 


MTichh.119 

llTieh.80. 108 
MrKh.73.112 

lf|ichh.35.   . 

lfridih.40.  . 
Mliehh.  81.  \ 
86.167.  .} 
Mricbb.  123.) 
tn.W.  .] 
Mndih.  175. 
Tikr.p.  79.    . 

Viidih.  100. 

VricblL  141.  < 
Ttr.  ▼iii.eS.'J 

ftKraiiLiii>    majfaii 

Deihi8,ll.> 
Mrieh.162.317 


pitritamban-' 

dhi 
padam 
udara 

pumdehali 

ttambka 

manuthyal^ 

m 

padya 
rakthata 
^prakampate 


Miiclih.86. 
79. 164 
Pnb.S8 


86.  ( 


pidhehi 

pi4hatia 

pihitam 


PRAKRIT. 


HINDI. 


bappet'ke" 

godam 
po'fa,  poiia 

chhinalia 

khunfa 

goho 

lakhalia 

hude 
ua 

jokaka  *• 

tkartaredi  •* 


ihap  ke 
\bap  karke 

904 
pet,  pofa 

ehhinal 

khonfia 


jokna 
thartharana 


MAHRATTI. 


bap 

pot^i 

ichhinal, 

\»indal 

khunfa 

goko 
lakerl^^ 


sxausK. 


father. 

foot,  leg. 
belly. 

harlot. 

peg- 
man. 


na 


vuttauvutta'i,  )  .- • 

khip^i     j )  *"* 

dubbtmtam       4**bnH 

dhakkeki'^   ') 
4hakkedha     1 V  4^uikna 
4hakkide       J 


a  slight  taete. 

dog. 
look. 

I  to  watch  t 
*     •     '        (look  out  for. 
thartkararum  to  tremble. 


bu4annn 

4ubanem 
4hankan  (a 
lid  or  cover) 
jhankanefh 
(to  cover) 


to  sink. 


to  cover  or 
shut. 


•w  hqumdi  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  originally  formed."  .  .  .  **  The 
Sadorit  element  ia  that  which  predominates  in  the  Marfithi,  as  the  inspection  of 
tb  Dictionary  at  once  shows."  .  •  '^Colebrooke  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  *nine« 
tatb  of  the  Hind!  dialect  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit ;  *  and  perhaps  a  similar 
•laerration  may  be  jnstly  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  words  in  the  MarathI, 
vte  both  primitive  and  modified  forms  are  taken  into  the  account." 

*^  About  the  affii:,  kelake  or  kerake,  see  Lassen,  p.  118. 

*  In  Molesworth's  Mahrattf  Dictionary,  this  word  is  set  down  as  derived  from  the 
6«Kkntj)efa;  but  the  only  sense  assigned  to  this  word  in  WUson's  Sanskrit  Dictionary 
'^^dboiket. 

^  Stenzler's  Mrichhaka^i,  p.  299. 

**  lo  Wilson's  Sanskrit  Dictionary  the  word  Jongaf a  is  given  as  a  noun,  with  the  sense 
^  "looging  for ;"  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  this  word. 

**  h€t  Benfey,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  in  the  "  6ott.  GeL 
hmagm"  for  January  23rd,  1861,  p.  132,  considers  this  root  to  be  connected  with  the 
Ssttbit  Urela,  '*  trembling,"  and  the  participle  tarturana  (from  the  root  tur),  which 
Mem  in  Big  Yeda,  ix.  95,  3,  where  it  has,  according  to  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon, 
tk«  leDse  of  "  rushing  forward." 

'*  Wilson  and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  give  a  root  dhakk,  with  the  signification  to 
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UmiHCBS. 

RAIVSKRIT. 

PSlUUT. 

• 

■DTDI.              MAHmATTI.           BXOLISH.      < 

Vpchh.  17. 

bAaktu 

ekum^ 

1  boiled  rice. 

Mpehh.43. 

\  Immpafa 

paUkkm 

'                     /    a  notCT'  10 
i                     1    grain  (spoken 
i                     f     of  an  ox).     J 

Xliehb.  101.) 

(ekitUaparak 

tiio),UUUaJ                      1 

159.          j  ^lehtHtayuktuk 

anxiOQi. 

Miiehh.  127. 

bale 

vaiu 

•     •     •       .     •     •     • 

(0  Tonog 
\  female! 

VHcUl  134.  [ 

ktAalaytsk'  \ 
yamt          j 

fSUUitm^ 

...       j     •     •     . 

I  shall  waih. 

M  6df.  74  \ 
240.          ] 

k&nti 

rinekolt 

1 

1 

...       .      ... 

brilliance. 

Bil.  194. 

paniii 

richoU 

...             ... 

a  row. 

BaL86. 

fa/a 

dogka^a 

...             ... 

an  elephant 
aBhelL 

BiL  19$.  264. 

t'ukti 

tippi 

*'/>»  «7>'              .     •     . 

BaL249. 

trawta 

ekamtikmU^ 

^ekamutktia  (to  i 
)gUtter,  atart) )     *    "    ' 

alarmed. 

Bil.  240. 

miirita 

kallabida 

.     •     •             ... 

mixed. 

BaL264. 

patita 

pmioUa 

.     •       •            ... 

fallen. 

Bil  198. 

BamuhaJ^ 

ka4appa 

...             ... 

aaeemblages. 

M203. 

aretAlha 

gariUa^^ 

•     .     •              ... 

(moct  excel- 
(  lent. 

BiL243. 

nartmkl 

taruthihl 

1 
1 
•     •     •             ... 

(a  dancing 
i  girl. 

BiL2dl. 

ehurnitm 

ektuptmia 

...              ... 

ponnded. 

BiL276. 

mi/ram 

viduriitam 

...    !    ... 

mingled. 

Ba246. 

fpmriaik 

jhadappehim 

.   .   .    j    ... 

contacts. 

Ba246. 

(du^karaih 
{ibttkuruiai^ 

dukknrehim 
dukkanti 

\ih4>kar<m  te                            (they  beat 
ilMonktef              ...         j  with  blows? 

U.  259. 

lalata 

nidaU  «*     [« 

... 

•     .     .          forehead. 

B^198. 

iobhiU 

ekangofhfhia 

... 

.     .     .          beautified. 

[NJ.— See  other  non-Sanskrit  roots,  or  roots  of  donbtfdl  origin,  used  in  Prakrit,  in 

Tararochii  liii.  18,  21,  23,  34,  35,  39,  40.] 

«  Wilson  giTea  ehalU,  with  the  sense  of  <<rind,"  "bark." 

■  Here  ^e  ksh  of  the  Sanskrit  may  be  changed  into  g.  The  Pali  form,  Mr.  Childers 
tdkme,  ii  khalayttaami,  which  he  thinks  may  supply  a  link  between  the  two  words  in  the 
Tilde.  But  the  Balarimayaua,  p.  48,  has  pakkhalana  for  the  Sanskrit  prakahaUtna  and 
tbe  PmamiarighaTa,  p.  124,  has  ehehKalaa  for  the  Sanskrit  kshalaga. 

*  The  word  also  occnrs  in  p.  243  of  the  same  drama,  in  the  forms  ehamakkanta  and 
etiMiH^s,  where  it  is  explained  in  the  commentary  by  ehamakrita,  **  astonished.'* 

^  This  may  possibly  be  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  gmrifhfha  fyarithfhaj ,  which  occurs 
i&p^e224. 

*  Mr.  ChilderB  suggests  that  ni^ola  is  probably  only  an  altered  form  of  lalafUj  as  in 
ro  iM(ato  is  a  more  common  form  than  laUfa,  while  metathesis  would  account  for  the 
nut  important  remaining  yariation. 

*  The  Sanskrit  lexicons  haye  ehangu  in  the  sense  of  beautiful ;  but  firom  what  the  latter 
l*it  of  the  word  is  deriyed,  I  do  not  see. 
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It  is  trne  tliat  these  Ternaculsr  words,  ooeamng  in  the  dramas 
are  few  in  number;   that  manr  Tocables,  Terj  nnlike  the  Sansknl^ 
which  seem,  on  a  hasty  inspection,  to  be  of  a  different  origin,  an 
discoTered,  on  a  more  carefnl  examination,  to  be  derired  from  tint 
language  by  snccessive  steps  proceeding  according  to  certain  recognind  ' 
roles  of  mutation ;  and  that  the  words,  not  dedncible  from  the  writtot 
Sanskrit,  which  remain,  do  not  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  those  whiflli 
are  of  Sanskrit  origin,  as  is  the  case  in  the  modem  Temacnlars.**    Tlitf 
paucity  of  such  words  in  the  dramas  ia,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  ftr 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  polished  compositions  containing  many  poetif 
cal  passages,  and  were  written  by  Pandits,  men  familiar  with  Sanskriti 
who  would  be  likely,  when  they  could,  to  avoid  vulgar  words  and 
phrases,  and  to  employ  Tocables  of  Sanskrit  derivation,  wherever  ilk 
was  found  possible :  just  as  we  see  the  pedantic  Pandits  of  our  owi 
time  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.*"    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  i& 
the  provincial  dialects,   as  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  and  by  oa* 
learned  persons  in  general  at  the  time  when  the  dramas  were  cofli- 
posed,  many  more  non-Sanskrit  words  would  be  current  than  we  meA 
with  in  the  dramas.    In  the  same  way  we  find  in  modem  times  several 
modifications  of  language  in  use  among  different  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  same  provinces  of  Hindustan.     The  Hindu  Pandits,  for 
instance,  use  a  dialect  which  is  full  of  Sanskrit  words;  the  villageta 
use  fewer  Sanskrit  and  more  indigenous  words ;  the  lower  Mahomedana 
use  a  language  approaching  to  that  of  the  Hindu  villagers,  but  with  more 
Persian  and  Arabic  words;  while  educated  Mahomedana  introduce  into 
their  discourse  a  large  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words  and  phrases. 
But  the  existence  of  even  a  small  proportion  of  such  non-Sanskrit  worda 

*'  Lassen  remarks,  p.  286 :  ^  The  roots  of  the  rrfikrits  must  he  looked  for  in 
Sanskrit;  and  the  few  words  which  appear  to  he  of  extraneous  origin  can,  for  the 
most  part,  he  traced  to  Sanskrit,  if  the  inyestigMtion  is  pursued  on  right  principles. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  not  entirely  deny  that  some  yocahles  may  have  passed  from 
the  indigenous  languages  of  India  into  the  Sanskrit  as  well  as  the  Prukfit ;  but  such 
words  are  certainly  not  numerous."  Lassen  may  not  underrate  here  the  number  of 
purely  indigenous  words  in  the  Prakrits,  as  they  are  ezhihited  in  the  dramas^  but  hia 
remarks  are  not  certainly  correct  if  applied  to  the  modem  yemaculars,  in  which 
words  not  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  which  must  hare  come  down  to  them  from  th« 
Temacular  Prakrits,  are  yery  numerous. 

M  Compare  the  case  of  English,  like  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  full  of  Latia 
and  Greek  deriyatiyes  with  other  coropn«itions  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  predominatea. 
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m  the  dramas,  wben  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  corrnpted  form, — 
likin  to  that  of  the  modem  yemacnlars, — ^in  which  we  find  Sanskrit 
words  employed  there,  appears  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Prakfits, 
neh  as  we  see  them  in  the  dramas,  were,  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
foim,  the  spoken  dialects  of  their  day;   and  were  consequently  the 
precursors  of  the  modem  vemacular  tongues.     As  we  find  in  these 
litter  a  considerable  proportion  of  words  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  daasieal  Sanskrit,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  these  words  must 
IttTe  existed  in  the  older  Teraacular  dialects,  and  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  them  to  the  later.      The  only  alternative  is  that  we 
nppofle  these  non-Sanskrit  words  to  have  been  invented  in  modem 
times,  a  supposition  which  is  destitute  of  all  probability.^ 
*  The  question,  already  proposed  in  p.  7,  now  recurs,  Whence  came 
tkese  words  which  are  met  with  in  the  Prakfit  dialects  and  the  still 
Itfger  number  discoverable  in  the  modem  vemacular  tongues,  which 
tre  not  found  in  classical  Sanskrit  ?    In  answer  to  this  question  two 
■oppositions  have  been  already  made.    It  has  been  suggested,  p.  7, 
titat  these  words  are  either  (1)  colloquial  vocables  of  Aryan  origin 
(t  new  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Beames  in  the  passage  quoted  in 
^  8},  or  (2)  that  they  have  been  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
om-Aryan  tribes  with  which  the  Aryans  came  into  contact.     For  I 
luut  here  anticipate  an  assertion  which  I  hope  frirther  on  to  prove 
more  in  detail,  viz.,  that  there  are  in  India  very  manifest  traces  of 
I     tnriety  of  races  of  men  differing  widely  in  their  origin. 

It  appears  that  the  ancestors  of  the  higher  classes  of  northern 
Hindus,  who  originally  spoke  Sanskrit  and  called  themselves  Aryas, 
moflt  have  had  their  origin  in  countries  to  the  north  or  west  of  India, 
tnd  immigrated  into  Hindustan  at  an  early  period.  When  they  arrived 
tkie,  they  found  the  country  already  occupied  by  a  race  of  men  called 
mthe  Yeda  and  Mahabharata,  Dasyus,  who  spoke  a  different  language 
bmi  themselves,  and  with  whom  they  became  engaged  in  continual 

*  Eren  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  the  Pali  and  the  scenic  dialects  were  neyer 
i^stietl  with  the  spoken  yemacnlars,  this  would  not  neutralize  my  argument.  For 
^  Prikriti  must  have  been  used  on  the  stage,  and  must  therefore  have  been  under- 
■^Mi  Tkej  could  not,  however,  have  been  intelligible,  if  they  had  not  approached 
^Meiy  to  tome  form  of  spoken  language.  And  the  existence  of  the  Pali,  as  well  as 
^  the  Prikriti,  ahows  both  the  general  tendency  of  men  to  break  down  and  modify 
telsigoagesv  aad  the  astaal  procev  by  which  they  proceeded  in  northern  India. 
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warfare.    These  Dasyns  appear  to  have  been  partly  driven  away  by 
the  Aryas  to  the  east  and  south  and  north,  where  they  took  refuge  in 
the  forests  and  mountains,  and  partly  to  have  been  subdued  and  to 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  Aryan  communities  as  their  slaves  or 
dependents.    Though  these  earlier  inhabitants  of  India  also  had,  in 
all  probability,  immigrated  into  that  country  at  some  period  anterior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Aryas,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  ready  distinction^ 
style  them  the  aborigines.    These  aboriginal  tribes  may  not  have  been 
all  of  one  race,  and  may  have  arrived  in  India  at  different  times,  but 
their  history  is  very  obscure,  and  can  only  be  conjectured.     So  much 
is  clear,  that  their  languages  are  not  all  alike.     In  the  south  of  India 
we  find  still  existing  a  set  of  spoken  languages  called  Tamil,  Telugn, 
Canarese,  Malayalim,  etc.,  which  differ  very  widely  from  the  verna- 
cular tongues  of  northern  India,  viz.,  the  Mahratti,  Hindi,  Bengali, 
etc.     Though  the  southern  languages  have  now  a  certain  intermixture 
of  Sanskrit  words,  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  intermixture  is  only  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  as  those  languages  differ  entirely  both  in 
structure  and  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  words  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed from  the  Sanskrit,  and  all  its  derivative  languages.    The  dialects 
of  northern  and  central  India,  on  the  other  hand,  viz.,  the  Mahratti, 
Hindi,  Bengali,  etc.,  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  mainly  derived 
from  classical  Sanskrit,  though  they  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  words  which  are  evidently  of  a  different  origin.     These  words  of 
non-Sanskrit  origin,  which  we  first  discover,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  ancient  Prakfits,  and  which  descended  from  them  to  the  northern 
vernaculars,  must  (1)  either  have  formed  a  part  of  the  colloquial  speech 
of  the  Aryas,  which  did  not  pass  into  their  literary  language ;  or  (2) 
they  have  been  derived  from  the  language  spoken  by  the  aborigines,  who 
had  occupied  the  south  as  weU  as  north  of  India  before  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking  race  of  the  Aryas  arrived ;  or  (3)  they  most  probably  came 
partly  from  the  one  and  partly  from  the  other  of  these  sources.    Assum- 
ing that  they  spring  in  part,  at  least,  from  a  non- Aryan  source,  we  may 
suppose  some  such  linguistic  process  as  the  following  to  have  taken 
place.    After  the  northern  aborigines  had  been  reduced  to  dependence 
by  the  Aryas,  and  both  classes,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  had  coalesced  in 
one  community  (of  which  the  former  composed  the  upper,  and  the 
latter  the  lower  ranks),  the  languages  of  both  dasses  (which  had 
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previously  been  different)  wouid  begin  to  become   assimilated  and 

amalgamated;  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Arjas  would  soon  adopt  manj 

words  belonging  to  the  speech  of  the  aborigines,  while  the  aboriginal 

lace  would  begin  to  borrow  many  words  from   the   Sanskrit,  the 

langaage  of  their  masters.     This  process,  however,  would  naturally 

lead  to  a  great  borruption  and  alteration  of  the  Sanskrit.     Many  of 

the  compound  consonantal  sounds  in  Sanskrit  words,  such  as  those 

in  ttrlf  rt^ta,  Juhatriya,  seem  to  have  been  found  such  as  the  lower 

orders  of  people  found  it  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  these  compound 

aomids  became  accordingly  broken  up  or  simplified,  or  in  some  way 

modified.    Thus  $trl  became  utrl^  rakta  became  ratta  or  rahat^  and 

bhairijfa  became  Ihatriya,  hhattia^  or  chhatriya.    In  this  manner  both 

langoages  would  become  gradually  changed,  according  to  processes 

which  are  seen  in  operation  in  all  countries.     Caprice,  alteration  of 

physical  circumstances,  differences  of  education,  and  those  varieties  in 

the  organs  of  speech  which  are  peculiar  to  different  races, — are  all  found 

to  produce  progressive  modifications  in  language.     Various  forms  of 

Fiikfit  would  spring  up  by  degrees  in  different  provinces,  in  which 

Sanskrit  and  aboriginal  words  and  forms  would  be  combined,  though 

the  more  cultivated  element,  the  Sanskrit,  has,  in  either  a  pure  or 

a  modified  shape,  remained  predominant.      At  the  same  time  the 

Sanskrit  language  gradually  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  its  then  existing 

form,  and  becoming  the  language  of  books,  and  of  the  learned  class 

aclnsiTely,  was  more  and  more  polished  and  settled  by  grammarians ; 

and  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  alteration,  continued 

thenceforward   unchanged :    just  as  was  the  case  with  the  Latin 

langoage.     It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  very  probable  that  many 

vords  of  indigenous  origin,  as  well  as  words  which,  though  of  Sanskrit 

cdgin,  had  been  modified  in  the  Prakrits,  were  incorporated  in  the 

Sanskrit;  and  that  in  this  way  the  modern  vocabulary  of  that  language 

iiefaides  many  words  and  roots  which  were  unknown  to  it  at  an  earlier 

period." 

^  Dt.  Sterensoii  says,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  As.  Society, 
fer  January,  1869 :  '*  The  Brahmans  scattered  through  all  the  different  provinces  of 
BiBdmthan  no  donbt  adopted  many  of  the  words  of  the  languages  of  the  tribes 
aisoi^  whom  they  resided,  and  introduced  them  into  the  sacred  tongue."  Professor 
B^&%  has  drawn  attention  to  the  introduction  into  Sanskrit  of  words  which  had 
heeome  modified  in  the  Fr&krita.     See  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  ii.  1149,  note  2;  and 
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Sect.  III. — On  the  origin  and  vernacular  use  of  the  Scenic  DiaUcU. 

It  has  been  doubted,  howeyer,  whether  the  dramatic  dialects  were 
ever  spoken  languages.  This  view  is  thrown  out  as  the  most  likely 
by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  introduction  to  his  ''  Select  Specimens 
of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus/'  pp.  Ixv,  Ixvi. 

''  There  is  one  question  of  some  interest  attaching  to  our  construe' 
tion  of  the  Prakrit,  which  merits  a  fuller  inquiry  ^han  has  been  yet 
given  to  it,  and  on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  dilate.     Does  it 
represent  a  dialect  that  wai  ever  spoken,  or  is  it  an  artificial  modifica- 
tion of  the  Sanskrit  language,  devised  to  adapt  the  latter  to  peculiar 
branches  of  literathre  ?    The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  likely ;  for 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  present  day  in  writing  it,  although 
it  is  no  longer  spoken,  and  highly  finished  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  plays  which  are  modem  productions.     The  Yidagdha  Madhava,  for 
instance,  consists  more  than  half  of  high  Prakrit,  and  it'was  written 
less  than  three  centuries  ago.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  modi- 
fications are  to  be  found  in  the  spoken  dialects  of  Hindusthan,  and ' 
the  rules  of  Prakrit  grammar  account  for  changes  which,  without  such 
aid,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.    The  simplification  of  the  gramma- 
tical construction  by  the  disuse  of  the  dual  number,  and  the  reduced 
number  of  verbal  conjugations,  looks  also  like  the  spontaneous  substi- 
tution of  practical  to  theoretic  perfection  in  actual  speech,  and  may 
tempt  us  to  think  the  Prakrit  was  once  a  spoken  tongue.     The  subject 

Benfoy,  article  <'Indien"  (in  Ersch  and  Gmber's  Encycl.),  p.  248.  A  paper  on 
'*The  Draridian  elements  in  Sanskrit,*'  by  Dr.  H.  Gundert,  has  lately  appeared  ia 
the  Jonmal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1869,  pp.  517  ff.  The  author 
remarks :  "  It  was  to  be  expected  d  priori  that  a  nmnber  of  Draridian  words  most 
have  found  their  way  into  Sanskrit.  How,  farther,  could  the  Aryan  people  have 
•pread  itself  oTer  the  whole  of  India,  without  adopting  yery  much  from  the  aboriginal 
population  which  they  found  there,  and  which  has  submitted  to  them  partly  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  and  partly  under  compulsion,  and  yet  even  to  this  day  only  imperfectly  ?" 
And  in  opposition  to  the  Brahmanical  grammarians  who  would  derive  such  words 
from  Aryan  roots,  or  declare  Drayidian  roots  to  be  Sanskrit,  the  writer  appeals  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  urges  that :  <*  where  peoples  speaking  different  languages 
liye  in  constant  mutual  intercourse,  traffic  or  fight  with  one  another,  suffer  and  enjoy 
together,  they  take  over  much  from  each  other  without  examination  or  scrutiny ;  and 
this  process  must  haye  gone  on  in  the  earliest  times,  when  their  mutual  relations 
were  still  of  a  naif  character.  We  thus  expect  d  priori  that  as  the  Aryans  penetrated 
■outhwards,  they  would  become  acquainted  with  new  objects  under  Drayidiaii  appel* 
latioQS)  and  with  them  adopt  their  names." 
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Sb  mtereefingy  not  (Ally  in  a  philological^  bat  in  a  historical  view ;  for 
the  sacr^  dialects  of  the  *Baaddha5  and  the  Jainas  are  nothing  else 
Iba  IM:iity  and  the  period  and  circumstances  of  its  transfer  to  Ceylon 
ud  to  Nepal  are  connected  with  the  xise  and  progress  of  that  religion 
vhicli  is  professed  by  the  principal  nations  to  the  north  and  east  of 
HiBdtuthaii." 

Mr.  Beames  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  in  the  same  sense : 
''111  fiiet,  there  is  much  that  requires  clearing  up  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Saurasenl,  Braj,  and  the  Modem  Hindi  dialects,  and  until 
ve  know  more  of  the  coUoquial  forms  of  early  Prakrit,  the  mist  cannot 
be  dispelled.  The  Prakrit  of  the  poets  is  clearly  not  a  dialect  that 
€^er  was  ipoken.  How  far  it  represents  iHie  characteristics  of  any 
ipoken  diaieet  is  a  question." — (Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society 
fst  1868,  p.  498.) 

To  support  the  view  which  has  been  already  expressed  of  the  rela- 
tkn  of  the  modem  remaculars  to  certain  pre-existing  Prakfit,  t.^.  Ter- 
iMnkr  dialects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  dramatic  Pra- 
krits are  identictl  with  the  spoken  Prakrits  which  existed  at  or 
ttterior  to  ihe  periods  when  the  former  were  used  for  poetical  pur- 
poses. In  &ct,  it  is  clear  ifrom  what  Prof.  Wilson  says  of  the  com- 
pontion  of  dramas  within  the  last  few  centuries,  when  the  older 
Pkikpts  had  been  superseded  by  the  existing  vernaculars,  that  the 
Frik^ts  of  the  dramas  have  continued  to  be  employed  as  the  tradi- 
tiMal  dramatic  language  for  females  and  for  the  lower  classes  long  after 
tbeae  Prakrits  have,  on  any  supposition,  become  obsolete.  But  it  is 
jnmHAd  that  when  they  wei^  originally  so  used  they  may  have  been 
ifattioal  inHk  some  contemporaneous  vernaculars.  It  is,  however, 
nfiflknt  for  my  purpose  to  assume  that  the  dramatic  dialects  were  at 
«ie  period  dosely  akift  to  «ome  contemp<»aneous  vernaculars.  This 
■pptahi  to  be  suftoiently  established  by  the  lists  of  words  which  I  have 
lifea  above,  €md  wMch  show  that  t^  modem  vernaculars  have 
MttoaUy  ^rmg  out  of  forms  of  speech  either  identical  with  or  akin 
to  tkb  dramallac  ^r&ktits.  The  same  point  is  also  proved  by  the 
iibUoi  in  which,  *aB  we  sball  see,  the  latter  stand  to  the  Pali. 

I^BhsIl  BOW  introduce  a  quotation  firom  Professor  Lassen,  who,  in  his 
ItititeitioiiBe  lingaiB  Pracritiott,  pp.  89,  ff.,  adopts  the  opposite  side 
<tf  the  question  frvm  Prof.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Beames.     His  remarks 


Ik 


Tfrii»  or  'wvrwt  if.  "wdissl 
.   Rft  irrt  muuKrmTsnaiii  :  iic  iil  "Uh  emcswcj, 
tet  x^giupxt  imiL  'thk  gnp.iffn:  snicsf  rr  Tmnfrgnnnr 

Isut  'jouTK  iif  lime .  ifL.  ixr  cxsnnuL.  ii»  mbl  "Oif  cur  vi&  all  A^ 

^isuMSU.  flprcxiz  iron,  '^jt  ScssEzfn.  soii  resrizx  iikt  imiiB  of  diftflBil 

cMirt:  vsaut  tsaz  trEcEx :  f /.  iza  TcinirpLl  P^uiir    viocli  ilfpeos  te 
inert  «.^«s.  tifcLtc  VLTtK^wiTT:^    ^i&n  fr.izL  :3i£  m^aeni  MiliTittl,  ai 

iMMfd  vLe^ier  'i^er  cmr.irtf  cixlriru  ^e¥  fag^nerir  die  s^wba  lioagaM 
of  ti«^  yw^jt  'jt  *M  weTisiL  psvriat:^^  vb^  a:  pcseat  nae  a  Ibm  d 
f^itAidL  vldc^  tikcn:^  coes&te.  is  tvs  dLffcKai;  or  vlictiMr  tiMM 
drwcuHti';  diiJwtji  sn  scr*.li:i£  more  tisia  aniSeial  AAapfatlaoiM^  adM 
</  J^«£%kn%  4r  <if  tike  proriiirriil  tonjiies  ^  dzvnitk  poipom.  Tk 
btt^  ojKokia  has  appeared  to  liTiIsoii  the  most  pffobahle,  lor  fUl 
rr^ub^^b.  that  the  nodem  dialectB  of  the  Ifahratta  countzy,  of  Mathttii, 
uiA  IMmTf  MTH  different  finnn  thoae  whieh  were  employed  on  the  afeigi 
uodirr  the  aame  names.  He  assigns  another  reason,  viz.,  that  thm 
dra/uatu;  dialects  can  be  composed  eren  now.  Bat  is  not  the  ea« 
yrtitv^lj  the  lame  with  the  Sanskrit  or  the  Latin?  both  of  whid 
can  in  our  day  be  written  by  men  who  are  skilled  in  them,  though 
Hmy  liave  long  ceased  to  be  used  in  daily  life,  or  to  be  spoken,  ezoepi 
by  a  few  scholars.  Wilson's  first  reason  is  equally  incondusiTe :  for 
to  use  what  I  may  call  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  learned  Pto 
**  Htf.f  lioweTtr,  what  has  been  said  oa  thii  rabject  sboTeb  in  £p.  26,  ff. 
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''In  the  next  place,  I  argae  that  the  nature  of  dramatio  poetry 
lenders  it  scarcely  credible  that  dramas  composed  in  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  common  life  should  have  been  exhibited  on  the 
stage.  This,  however,  is  a  different  matter  from  the  supposition  that 
the  dramatic  dialects  have  subsequently  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  haTC 
become  obsolete,  while  yet  they  maintained  their  place  on  the  stage. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  of  the  employment  of  Sanskrit  itself  in 
dramas  written  in  a  oomparatively  modem  period. 

"  If  these  considerations  be  duly  weighed,  it  appears  to  follow  thai 
the  use  of  different  dialects  on  the  stage  was  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
coDdition  of  Indian  life,  at  the  time  when  the  laws  of  dramatio  art 
were  first  fixed  by  the  Indian  poets. 

'<To  these  arguments  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  so 'dose  an 
affinity  between  the  primary  dramatio  dialect  and  the  FaH,  aa  to  lea^e 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  their  being  originally  identical.  So  muoh  is 
undoubted  that  the  sacred  language  of  the  Jains  is  not  different  from 
the  primary  Prakrit.  This  language  would  certainly  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  adherents  of  a  sect  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Brahmans  and  their  opinions,  if  the  dramatio  dialect  had  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  fertile  and  subtle  genius  of  the  Brahmans.  The 
Jains  could,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  it  to  their 
own  uses,  if  it  was  the  language  of  daily  life.  How  it  happened 
that  the  Maharashtri  dialect  in  particular  came  to  be  selected  both 
by  the  dramatic  poets  and  by  the  Jains,  is  a  point  to  be  explained 
from  the  history  of  the  Indian  stage,  and  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
out  of  which  the  sect  of  the  Jains  sprang.  To  attempt  this  here 
would  be  out  of  place. 

'*  The  primary  argument,  however,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  struotore 
of  the  languages  themselves.  This  structure  is  the  same,  as  regards 
principles  and  general  rules,  in  all  the  provincial  languages  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  while  it  is  different  (though  very  similar),  if  the  individual 
forms  and  the  elements  of  these  be  regarded.  I  shall  therefore  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  plan  I  have  in  view,  if  I  examine  more 
minutely  some  of  these  languages,  and  show  what  their  grammatical 
character  is.  In  doing  so,  however,  I  am  prevented  by  the  limits  of 
my  b3ok  from  exhibiting  their  entire  grammar,  nor  would  it  better 
serve  the  end  I  have  in  view  if  I  wore  to  do  so.     I  propose,  there* 
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tare,  to  inquire  into  the  soheme  of  declensions  peouliar  to  these  lan- 

gnagesi  which  follows  the  same  analogy  as  the  laws  of  conjugation. 

I  pass  over  the  pennutations  of  sounds,  which  are  too  various  to  he 

tieated  here ;  nor,  if  I  did  treat  them,  would  it  conduce  to  my  ohject, 

iriiidi  is  80  to  descrihe  the  structure  of  the  proviQcial  dialects  as  to 

exhibit  the  differences  hetween  them  and  the  dramatic  languages. 

For  tbe  changes  in  their  elements  undergone  hy  the  Sanskrit  words 

which  have  been  received  into  the  modem  dialects,  follow  two  very 

different  laws,  which,  if  not  carefully  distinguished,  might  be  used 

to  demonstrate  contrary  conclusions.     One  sort  of  mutation  prevails 

in  those  words  which  had  been  received  into  the  provincial  dialects 

which  were  anciently  formed,  or  rather  corrupted,  from  the  Sanskrit ; 

fQch  as  the  Brajbhakha  'pothi,'  a  book,  which  in  Prakrit  is  'pothao,' 

and  ia  Sanskrit  ^  pustaka,'  and  numerous  others,  which  would  lead  us 

to  ooDclode  that  the  same  changes  in  the  elements  of  words  have  taken 

pkoe  in  the  modem  vernaculars  as  in  the  dramatic  dialects ;  and  that 

the  forms  of  words  in  the  former  are  derived  from,  and  find  their 

ez{daQation  in,  the  latter.    This  I  by  no  means  deny.    But  there  is 

another  kind  of  words  to  be  found  in  the  modem  dialects,  which 

oome  nearer  to  the  original  Sanskrit  words  than  do  the  forms  used  in 

the  dramatic  Prakrits.     The  following  are  some  examples  from  the 

Braihhakha,  PanjabI,  Mahratti,  and  Bengali ; 

BnjbhSkhft.     •  PanjabI.  Mahnitfl.  Bengali. 

Futra,^  FtUri  Frakda  Kartd^  Pruthuwi  Dlpj  Ffithivi. 

Prakrit    Fuila,  Futtl  Fakasa  Fatta,  Fuhavl  Dlba,  Fuhavl. 

Sanskrit  Fuira^  Futri  FrakdSa  Kartdj  Frithkl  Dlpa,  FrithivH, 

**  To  these  might  be  added  numerous  other  instances.  And  if  such 
words  alone  were  regarded,  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  conclude  that 
the  modem  dialects  retain  a  greater  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in 
their  genuine  form  than  the  Prakrits  do.  But  this  would  be  an  un- 
aoond  oondusion ;  for  the  modem  vernaculars,  especially  when  spoken 
hy  men  who  are  learned  in  Sanskrit,  and  as  they  are  seen  in  books 
written  by  such  persons  (from  which  the  manuals,  grammars,  and 
lexicons  c(  such  dialects  which  we  use,  have  been  derived),  axe  con- 

[o  iW,  Mfi,  is,  hoveror,  also  used  in  this  dialect,  as  in  the  phrase,  bap  put,  father 
mnd  Ml*. — J.M.] 
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tinually  recurring  to  their  sacred  and  ancient  source  (the  Sanskrit), 
not  only  when  they  want  words  expressive  of  recondite  ideas,  and 
required  for  elegance  of  diction,  but  also  when  the  vernacular  form 
of  the  word  is  more  corrupt  than  learned  men  would  wish  to  introduce 
into  their  writings.     Hence  it  happens  that  twofold  forms  of  the  same 
Sanskrit  words  are  found  in  the  same  provincial  language,  one  more 
Sanskrit,  the  other  Prakrit ;  for  the  parent  Sanskrit  has  never  ceased 
to  exercise  an  inflaence  on  the  vernacular  dialects  of  India,  just  as 
the  Latin  does  on  the  Romanic  tongues ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Sanskrit  has  exercised  no  influence  on  the  forms  of  the  dramatic 
dialects  from  the  period  when  the  dramatic  poets,  and  the  gramma- 
rians following  their  guidance,  had  assigned  to  these  dialects  certain 
fixed  forms.     It  has  hence  resulted  that  these  dramatic  dialects  have 
undergone  no  change  whatever,   and  are  just  the  same  in  dramas 
composed  within  the  last  three  centuries  as  in  the  far  more  ancient 
Mfichhakatl.     For  the  language  of  the  stage  is  continually  borrow- 
ing Sanskrit  words,  but  alters  and  inflects  them  according  to  rules 
peculiar  to  itself;  the  vernacular  dialects,   on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinue similarly  to  borrow  words  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  leave  them 
unaltered,^^  while  those  words  which  they  had  long  ago  adopted  had 
been  altered  according  to  natural  laws  common  to  them  with  the 
Prakrits.     In  this  way  the  occurrence  of  pure  Sanskrit  words  in  the 
vernaculars,  such  as,  e.g,  tlkshna^  tiraskritaf  in  the  Bengali,  is  to  be 
explained."— Pp.  39-45. 

Professor  Lassen  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  forms  of  declension 
employed  in  some  of  the  modem  vernaculars.  He  then  goes  on  to 
remark  as  follows : — • 

[In  the  modem  vernaculars]  "  we  find  the  stracture  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  declension  quite  destroyed,  the  same  inflexions 
applied  to  the  singular  and  the  plural,  and  a  new  difference  introduced 
in  certain  declensions  between  the  direct  and  the  oblique  cases.  This 
proves  that  the  provincial  declensions  are  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 

[^  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  Sanskrit  words  which  hare  been 
borrowed  and  modified  in  the  Pali  and  Prukrit,  are,  in  the  modem  dialects,  re- 
placed, as  far  as  the  common  people  are  concerned,  by  words  of  ahoriginal,  or,  at  least, 
colloquial,  origin  ;  such  as  befa,  instead  of  putra,  for  son ;  while  words  like  the  latter 
are  used  chiefly  by  Brahmans,  and  other  high-caste  persons. — J.M.] 
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the  dialeets  used  in  the  dramas,  which  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
bj  certain  fixed  roles,  and  involve  only  a  few  innovations.  In  the 
prorindal  inflections  there  remain,  indeed,  some  traces,  partly  distinct, 
partly  somewhat  obscured,  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  declension ;  but  in 
other  points  there  are  great  innovations  which  reveal  to  us  a  total 
dissolution  of  the  old  grammatical  structure,  and  its  reconstruction  by 
means  of  new  instruments. 

''As  this  state  of  things  is  perceptible  in  the  whole  grammar  of  the 
provincial  dialects  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Sanskrit,  I  conclude 
that  they  are  of  later  origin  than  the  scenic  dialects.     Between  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  its  existing  daughters  [the  modem  vernacu- 
lars], there  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  grammatical  structure  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  pristine  language  cannot  have  sunk  by  one  fall,  so 
to  speak,  into  that  condition  in  which  we  find  the  provincial  dialects. 
It  follows  of  necessity  that  there  must  have  been  an  intermediate  con- 
dition between  the  pristine  and  the  modem  speech.     This  intermediate 
oosidition  was  no  doubt  very  various,  and  approached  at  first  more 
nearly  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  subsequently  to  the  provincial  tongues. 

''If  we  except  the  Pali  [and,  I  would  add,  the  Gatha  dialect  in 
the  Buddhist  books,  J.M.],  the  earliest  form  of  the  Sanskrit  after  it 
began  to  degenerate  and  to  alter  its  character  is  that  which  we  find 
in  the  dramas;  from  which  dramatic  dialect,  therefore,  we  are  to 
eappose  that  the  first  mutation  of  the  Sanskrit,  which  eventually  gave 
rLse  to  the  modem  vernaculars,  was  not  very  different.  I  contend 
that,  though  not  identical,  this  earliest  cormption  of  Sanskrit  Was 
very  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  dramas.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  believing  that  the  scenio 
dialects  were  formerly  the  current  speech  of  the  different  prpvinoes. 
The  names  which  these  scenic  dialects  have  received  from  the  gram- 
marians, and  the  conditions  of  dramatic  poetry,  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

"  Here,  however,  I  conceive  I  must  stop,  for  I  could  not  adduce  de- 
tailed arguments  to  prove  this  opinion  without  examining  the  whole 
field,  both  of  the  scenic  and  the  provincial  dialects.  I  think,  however, 
that  I  ought  distinotly  to  add  that  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  dissent 
from  any  one  who  should  assert  that  the  Boenic  dialects  were  not 
exactly  the  pure  forms  of   speech  which  were  contemporaneously 
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current  in  the  different  proTinces,  but  were  a  little  modified,  so  i^ 
better  to  harmonise  with  the  character  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
employ  them.  The  principal  argument  for  this  conclusion  is  that 
two  forms  are  sometimes  found  to  occur  in  the  dramatic  dialects,  one 
having  a  closer  resemblance  to  tbe  provincial  language,  and  another 
which  is  softer  and,  so  to  speak,  more  feminine. 

*'  To  bring  this  disquisition  to  a  closo :  there  are  two  fiunilies  of 
degenerate  Sanskrit  extant;  the  first  more  ancient,  and  not  much 
corrupted,  to  which  class  the  Pali  and  the  scenic  dialects  belong;  the 
second  of  more  recent  origin,  and  dispersed  at  the  present  day  over 
the  [northern]  provinces  of  India,  which  is  more  diverse  from  the 
parent  language.  The  members  of  the  former  family  are  daughters 
of  the  Sanskrit;  those  of  the  latter  are  its  granddaughters,  though 
it  is  in  some  degree  doubtful  whether  they  are  daughters  of  the  first 
family  or  granddaughters  descended  from  sisters.  As  regards  the  age 
of  those  two  classes,  it  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  and  of  the  Indian  stage,  that  the  former  arose  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  while  it  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  probability  that  the  latter  (i.^.  the  modem  provincial 
yemaculars)  were  formed  before  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  era." 
—Pp.  57-60. 

I  subjoin  some  farther  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  the  older 
Prakrits  and  the  modem  vemaculars,  from  the  Indische  Alterthum- 
skunde  of  the  same  author,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  X149,  1150. 

«  We  must  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Indian 
languages  of  the  middle  age  (under  which  denomination  we  may 
fittingly  class  the  Pali,  the  languages  of  the  dramas,  and  those  em* 
ployed  in  tha  oldest  inscriptions)  and  the  new  Indian,  or  existing 
vernacular  dialects.  The  former  had  not,  so  to  speak,  crossed  the 
Bubicon,  nor  entirely  renounced  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  mother- 
language.  They  conform,  it  is  tme,  but  little  to  the  ancient  phonetio 
laws,  and  are  regulated  for  the  most  part  by  such  as  are  of  a  later 
date ;  but  their  grammatical  forms,  though  cormpted  and  stunted,  are 
inherited  imn^ediately  from  their  parent.  The  modem  dialects  of 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  obey  the 
phonetio  rules  of  the  Sanskrit.  They  conform  in  part  to  the  phonetio 
laws  of  the  Prakrit  dialects,  but  in  addition  to  these  the  modem 
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duJeod  haT0  peouliar  pbonetio  laws  of  their  own,  «id  their  wordfl^ 

nihoL  Bot  borrowed  immodiately  from  the  Sanskrit  to  enlarge  their 

focibulaiy,  often  maniiSeBt  more  extreme  oontraetions,  and  greater 

defiatioBs  fhnn  the  original  words,  than  do  the  corresponding  words 

in  the  Piakril     The  grammatical  fbrms  of  the  viodem  dialects  are,  with 

noe  ezeeptioiis,  mewlj  eonstnicted;    for  the  case-terminations  are 

chiefly  ladiooted  by  post-positions,  the  old  personal  terminations  haYe, 

for  the  most  part,  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  tenses  are  marked  in 

quite  a  different  manner  than  in  the  Prakrit  dialects,  the  past  tensea 

being  e<»mionly  shown  by  participles,  with  the  three  personal  pro- 

noime  in  the  instromental  case.     Eyen  the  lowest  of  the  dramatio 

P^akiita,  the  Apabhraniig  has  not  transgressed  this  line  of  demarca- 

tioi,  tad  stands  much  nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  modem  ver- 

naeolaii  do.'* 

• 
Sect.  IY. — Vtews  of  the  Indian  Grammarians  en  the  relation  of  the 
Prdkrits  to  Sanskrit,  and  on  the  other  elements  in  their  eomposition. 

Yararuchi,^  the  oldest  extant  grammarian  who  treats  of  the  Prakfit 

forms  of  speech,  and  his  commentator  Bhamaha  (in  his  Manorama), 

distinctly  assert  their  derivation,  mediate  or  immediate,  from  Sanskrit. 

The  fonner  describes  in  his  **  Prakpta-praka^a "  four  dialects  of  this 

description,  yiz. :  Ist,,  Kaharashtri,  or  Prak|*it  generally  so  called ; 

2ndf  Pai^hi ;  3rdly»  MagadhI ;  and  4thly,  Sisinrasenl.'''    After  having 

in  the  first  nine  chapters  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the 

Prakfit,  properly  so  called,  from  Sanskrit,  he  proceeds  to  the  others ; 

and  at  the  commencement  of  d^apter  X.  he  lays  it  down  that  *^  the 

root  of  the  Paii^achl  is  the  Sleiurasenl."    Faiidchl  |  prakritih  8'aurasenl\ 

On  which  the  commentator  Bhamaha  remarks  that  Pai^achl  is  the 

language  of  the  Pi^has.''^    The  MagadhI  also  is  delared  by  Yararuchi 

in  Chapt^  XI,  '*  to  be  derived  from  the  same  Saurasenl."    MdgadM  \ 

prakritih  8>aurasenl  \  ^^    The  Bauraseni  dialect  itself  is  spoken  of  at  the 

''I  See  on  bis  age,  Lassen,  Instit.  Pracr.  4.  6 ;  Addenda,  p.  65 ;  and  Indisebe 
Alterthnmslninde,  ii.  p.  1160,  where  be  Is  declared  to  baye  flonrisbed  abont  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

""*  See  Laseen,  In8tit.%Pracr.  7  f. ;  and  Cowell,  Prfikfita-prakStfa,  p.  xvii. 

^  FHachaiiam  bhaaha  Faiiaehl  \  a*yah  Paiiaeh^ah  prakfiiiJ^  S'aurawnt  |  CowelU 
p.  86,  and  Laaen,  lostit.  Ftacr.  7.  439. 

*>*  Cowell,  p.  89,  and  Lassen,  pp.  8.  391. 
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commencement  of  Chapter  XII.  as  deriyed  immediately  from  the 
Sanskrit.  S'aurasenll  pahjritih  Sanskfitam]  ^'  At  tlie  end  of  the 
Chapter  on  the  Skurasenl,  it  is  stated  that  "  in  other  points"  (which  have 
not  heen  specifically  touched  upon)  *^  it  is  like  the  Maharashfrl  dialect." 
S'etham  mahdrdshfrivat  P'  From  this  and  from  some  other  quota- 
tions which  will  he  found  helow,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  Maha- 
rashtri,  and  the  dialect  called  hy  way  of  eminence  ''  the  Frakfit,"  are 
the  same.''^  In  another  work  called  the  '*  Sha^hhasha  Chandrika," 
by  LakshmTdhara,  it  is  stated  that  the  '*  Frakfita  dialect  had  its  origin 
in  Maharashtra."  Prdkfttam  JUahdrdshtrodhhavam  |  ^'  As  the  Skura- 
sent  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  same  must  a  fortiori 
be  true  of  the  MaharashtrT,  or  principal  Frak^it,  as  the  greater  part  of 
Yararuchi's  work  is  devoted  to  showing  how  it  is  formed  by  modifi- 
cations of  the  Sanskrit.  And,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of  Yararuchi's 
ninth  section  on  this  dialect  we  have  it  thus  stated  in  the  following 
Sutra,  the  18th:  ''The  rest  is  [to  be  learned]  from  the  Sanskrit:" 
Seshah  Samkritdi\\  ^  On  which  the  commentator  remarks,  ''The  rest 
means  all  that  hA  not.  been  already  referred  to.  The  remaining  rules 
for  affixes,  compounds,  taddhitas,  genders,  etc.,  must  be  learned  from 
the  Sanskritr"  ukidd  ant/ah  Seshah  \  pratyaya-samdsa'taddhitO'Unga' 
varfMkddi'Vidhih  ieshah  samkfitdd  avaganta^gah  \  The  derivation  of 
Frak^t  froth  Sanskrit  is  here  implied,  and,  in  fact,  as  has  already 
beejlSntimated,  the  same  thing  results  from  the  whole  series  of  rules 
for  forming  Frakpit  words,  which  are  nothing  but  explanations  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sanskrit  forms  are  modified  in  Frakf  it.  The 
same  origin  is  ascribed  to  Frakpit  by  Hemachandra,  who  says,  Prakriti^ 
iamskfitam  \  iatra-hhavam  tatah  dgatafh  vd  Prdkritam  |  ^  "It  has  its 
origin  in  Sanskrit.  Frakpit  is  that  which  springs,  or  comes,  from 
Sanskrit."  Of  the  Frakpits  handled  by  Yararuchi  we  thus  see  that 
three  derive  their  names  from  three  province?  of  India,  viz.,  Maha- 
rashtra, Magadha,  and  the  country  of  the  Surasenas,  the  region  round 

V*  Cowell,  p.  93,  and  Lassen,  pp.  8  and  49  of  Appendix. 

^  Cowell,  p.  96,  and  Lassen,  pp.  8  and  60  of  Appendix. 

^  That  the  Maharush^  of  that  period  was  not  the  same  as  the  modem  MahrattZ 
appears  (I  need  scarcely  saj)  from  the  character  of  the  former,  as  shown  in  the 
dramatic  works  in  which  the  Ftakiits  are  employed. 

7«  Lassen,  p.  12.  7>  Cowell,  pp.  85  and  176. 

^  Cowell,  p.  xni. ;  JiSssen,  p.  26. 
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Mathura.    This,  as  we  have  already  seen  above,  p.  37,  is  considered  by 
Lassen  as  a  strong  proof  that  they  were  spoken  dialects. 

Poor  kinds  of  Prakfit  only,  as  we  have  thus  seen,  are  mentioned 

by  Yaranichi,  the  oldest  authority  on  Prakrit  Grammar,  viz.,  Mah&- 

liah^  (or  the  principal  Prakrit),  BaurasenI,  M&gadhI,  and  Pai^achl. 

Though  many  other  dialectic  varieties  are  referred  to  by  later  gram- 

manaos,  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  account 

ofiDj  of  these. 

Yararachi  devotes  nine  chapters,  containing  in  all  424  aphorisms,  to 
the  Maharashtrl ;  one  chapter  containing  32  aphorisms  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  BdarasenI;  another  chapter  containing  17  aphorisms  to 
the  Magadhi;   and  a  third  chapter  containing  14  aphorisms  to  the 
Faiiichl. 
^     It  is  clear  from  this  mode  of  treatment  alone,  that  the  points  in 
which  these  four  dialects,  and  especially  the  Maharashtri  and  the 
Sinraseni,  agree  with  each  other,  must  be  much  more  numerous  than 
those  in  which  they  differ ;  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  com- 
puison  of  the  specimens  of  the  several  dialects  which  are  extant  in  the 
dramas.    Accordingly,  Professor  Lassen  remarks  (Instit.  Prac.  p.  377), 
tbat "  the  principal  dialect,  and  the  Skurasenl,  coincide  in  most  re- 
spects/'   The  technical  distinction  made  between  these  two  dialects 
hythe  grammarians  is,  that  the  one  (the  S^aurasenl)  is  the  language 
vsed  in  prose,  while  the  Maharashfri  is  appropriated  to  verse  (Lassen, 
p.  384).    The  same  author  remarks  of  the  MagadhT,  that  it  does  not 
depart  much  further  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  principal  Prakrit  does 
(p*  367) ;  and  that  the  Indian  grammarians  are  wrong  in  deriving  the 
HSgadhI  from  the  SaurasenI,  as  the  former  is  as  directly  descended 
from  the  Sanskrit  as  the  latter ;  and  that  the  two  derivatives  coincide 
▼ith  each  other  in  most  respects  (p.  437).    The  Pai^hl  (a  dialect 
employed  by  barbarous  hill  tribes)  Lassen  supposes,  in  like  manner,  to 
hare  been  derived  directly  from  the  Sanskrity  but  by  a  process  peculiar 
to  itself  (p.  447). 

In  regard  to  these  Pr&kfit  dialects  generally,  Lassen  remarks  (p.  386) 

ii  follows :  **  that  the  Sanskritic  languages  of  Hindusthan  proper  were 

formerly  less  different  from  each  other  than  they  now  are,  is  to  be 

inferred  from  the  fietct,  that  at  that  earlier  period  they  had  not  departed 

•0  far  from  their  common  fountain." 
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The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Lassen,  Instit.  lingUsB  PracriL, 
p.  17,  from  a  work  called  Frakfitadlpik&y  by  Chandldeya,  seems  ako 
to  show  that  Prakrit  was  a  language  in  current  use,  as  well  as  em- 
ployed in  the  dramas:  etad  apt  lok&nusardd  ndfakadau  fnahdiavp- 
praffo^a-ditrian&t  I^dkritam  mahdrdzhtradeHlyam  prakrishfa-hhiUha*- 
nam  \  iathd  eha  Dandl  **  mahdrdshtrdiraydm  hhdshdm  pralqrUhtam 
FrdkfUaik  viduf  "  t^i  |  **  This  Fiikiit  of  the  Mahara^t^  country 
[so.  called],  from  its  conformity  to  popular  usage,  and  from  its  being 
employed  by  great  poets  in  dramas  and  other  poems,  is  the  most 
excellent  form  of  speech.  Thus  Dandl  says,  'The  Pr&krit  which 
prevails  in  Maharashtra  is  considered  the  best.' "  Kama  Tarkavagl^ 
in  his  Prakritakalpataru,  declares  ''the  Maharash^I  dialect  to  be  the 
root  of  the  others;"  sarvdsu  hhdshdav  iha  hetubhutdm  hhdshdm  mahd- 
rdshtra-hhavdm  puroitdt  |  nvntdayUhydmi  (sic)  yathopadeiaii  trl-Rdma- 
iarmd  'Aam  imdm  prayatfM  \  ^^  and  affirms  that  "  the  Skurasent  is 
derived  from  it."  VirachyatB  samprati  S'awa$enl  purvaiva  bhdshd 
prakritih  hildsydh^  \  ^  The  Magadht  is  said .  to  be  derived  from 
these  two:  Atha  iha  Mdgadhy  anuiishyats  .  .  .  asydh  tMohdrd- 
sktraka'&aurMena-'hhdthi  pravinai^  prakjriti  nirakte  \  ^  These  Ian- 
g;uages,  together  with  the  Ardhamagadhi  and  the  Bakshinatya,  are 
called  hhdshds.  The  author  then  refers  to  the  second  class,  called 
vihhdBhas^  the  ditdects  called  Sakar!  or  Ohan^alika,  S&bari,  Abhlrika^ 
Dravi^^  and  Utkali,  which,  he  says,  "though  characterized  by 
irusticity  (apabhrantota),  are  yet  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
apabhran^as  if  they  are  employed  in  dramas."  S'akkdraJcodra-dravi" 
dddi-vdcho  ^pahhra4ftiatdm  yadyapi  $aiksrayanti  I  »ydd  ndfakddau  yadi 
•amprayogo  naitdstf  apaihramSaiayd  taikaishah  |  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  forms  of  those  vthkdshoi  which  are  not  used  in  the  dramas 
are  reckoned  by  the  author  among  the  apahhranSa  dialects,  under 
which  name  he  understanda  the  provincial  languages,  such  as  the 
Bengali,  GuzaratI,  eto.^  A  third  class  ef  languages  is  called  by  this 
author  the  Pai^achl. 


•1  PHkritakftlpAttfU,  qioted  by  Lbbmi,  p.  20. 

»  Ibid.,  2nd  S'akha,  Ist  Stayaka. 

»  Ibid.,  2nd  Stavaka. 

M  Ibid.,  M  Stavaka  (I^asB^n,  p.  21). 

M  Lassen,  p.  22. 
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The  EaY7achandrik&)  a  work  <m  poetrji  Iras  the  following  remarks 

on  language : 

Tad  e9a  vdHfnayaih  vidffdt  iaihikfitam  prdhfiiafk  tathd  \  apabhramiai 

tka  miirai  «&«  tasffa  hkeddi  ehaturvidhdh  (  $aM»kfitaih  devatd-vanl  ka- 

tkitd  nntm-pungavaih  |  tadhhava^  taUamath  deSlty  anekam  pr&krita^ 

9iduk\ 

^^In  regard  to  langnagei  let  it  be  understood  that  there  are  fonr 

kinds.  Tie.,  Sanskrit,  Pr&k|it,  Apabhran^a,  and  mixed.     The  Munis 

eall  Sanskrit  the  language  of  the  gods;  and  consider  that  there  are 

■ereral  kinds  of  Fndq*it,  vis.  (Ibdbhava),  that  which  is  derived  from, 

and  {TtMtmma)  tiiat  which  corresponds  with,  Sanskrit,  and  {LeSi)  the 

proTineiaL*'  ^    On  ihis  passage  the  scholiast  remarks  t 

*'  l^adhkacay*  iafhBhrita^havah  khaggaH-iabdah  \  **  tatiomah^*  sofim* 

irtU-prdiritaifok  samalji  Mndlra-hands  ityddi'iabdah  \  **  de^  "  tit  mahd' 

rashfrifddi  \  ''  apahhratkiOi  "  tv  Ahhlrddi-vdkyam  \  ''  mih-akam  "  fiota- 

hadikam  \ 

"The  word  tadbhava  means  'derived  from  Sanskrit,'  like  the  word 

WuifgOj  etc.,  for  khadga.     TaUanM  means  the  words  which  are  '  aliko 

in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,*  like  hindlra,  hand$f  etc."    IkH  means  the 

.  ICah&rftshtrt,  etc.     ApabhranSa  is  the  speech  of  the   Abhiras,  etc. 

The  mixed  dialect  is  that  of  the  dramas,  etc."  ^    Here  it  is  to  bo 

remarked  that  though  the  Mah§r&shtri  is  generally  recognized  as  the 

principal  Ftftkrit,  it  is  in  this  passage  called  Deitf  or  provincial,  by 

tbe  sdboliast.    To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  passage  from  the 

Kary&darte  of  Ba^il : 

T§d  em  9&Hfnayam  hhnyah  sa^^kHtam  prdkritam  taihd  \  apahhtaihiaih 

dki  mikafk  ehety  dhwt  dptdS  ehatutvidham  |  ittikikf^ih  ndma  daivi  vdg 

mwdkhydid  mahanhibhik  |  iatsamah  iadbhavo  ieilty  anekah  prakfita^ 

hrmm^h  \  mthdrdskfrddrmfdm  bhdshdm  prakfiahfam  prdkfitam  vidu^  | 

9d§mrMh  htkti-TMindfidifi   8etubandhdd4-yanmayam  (?)  {  S'auroieni  cka 

mdfl  e^  Oaudl  ehdnyd  cha  tddfiil  \  ydti  prdkritam  Uy  sthu  vya^a- 

kdrethu^  »a0widhm  \  Abhirddi-yira^  kdvyesho    "  apabhramia^^'    Ui 

Miti^  I  idHr$$hu  safkskfiidd  anyad  apabhraik&atayoditam  \ 

^  KaTytchandrikfi,  quoted  by  Lassen,  p.  32. 

^  Se«  Prod  Benfey's  review  of  the  1st  edit,  of  this  Tolitme  in  the  Gott.  GeL 
Anseifen  for  23rd  January,  1861,  p.  132. 
M  Sieholiail  on  the  nme  pateage,  ibid. 
**  Tattiddetffyi-tyimdiSreshu  natskidbhu,  mandnal  glosi,  quoted  by  Lassen. 
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''  Writers  of  authority  say  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  language : 
Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Apabhran^a,  and  mixed.  Great  Eishis  denominate 
Sanskrit  the  language  of  the  gods.  There  are  several  orders  of  Prak|>it, 
viz.,  {tadbhava)  that  which  is  derived  from,  and  {tatsama)  that  which 
corresponds  with,  Sanskrit,  and  the  provincial  {deii).  The  language 
of  Maharashtra  is  called  the  principal  Prakrit,  and  it  is  an  ocean  of 
pearls  and  gems,  such  as  the  Setubandha,  etc.  [This  line  is  corrupt; 
and  the  above  §ense  is  assigned  as  a  conjecture.  The  allusion  appears 
to  be  to  the  ancient  Prakfit  poem  called  '  Setubandha,'  ^  though  there 
may  also  be  a  reference  to  the  reef  of  Setubandha,  a  line  of  rocks 
between  India  and  Ceylon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ceylonese  pearl 
fisheries.]  The  Bauraseni,  the  Natl  (dramatic  ?),  the  GaudI,  and 
such  like  dialects,  follow  the  law  of  the  Prakrit  according  to  their 
several  provincial  usages.  The  speech  of  the  Abhiras,  and  other  such 
tribes,  when  occurring  in  poems,  is  called  Apahhrania.  In  books  on 
grammar,  whatever  differs  from  Sanskrit  is  called  Apabhran^a."  "^ 

In  his  note  to  the  introduction  to  Campbell's  Telugu  Grammar,  p.  15, 
Mr.  F.  W.  EUis  remarks  as  follows  on  the  Shadbhasha  Chandrika  of 
Lakshmldhara,  above  referred  to  (p.  54) :  ''  The  work  here  noticed  is 
confined  to    these   dialects   [the  Maharashtri,    Suiuraseul,   MagadhI, 
Pai^achi,  Chulika-pai^achl,  and  Apabhrania],  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
Kanakas  [dramas],  and  treats  therefore  only  of  Tatsamam  and  Tad- 
bhavam  terms  of  Sanskrit  origin ;  it  is  expressly  stated,  however,  that 
each  possessed  its  proper  De^yam,  or  native,  terms ;  and  it  is  probable, 
as  many  of  these  dialects  prevailed  in  countries  far  distant  from  each 
other,  that  each  was  connected  with  De^yam  words  of  various  deriva-* 
tions,  in  conjunction  with  which  they  produced  spoken  languages, 
differing  considerably  from  each  other.     This  in  fact  is  declared  to  b^ 
the  case  with  respect  to  Paisachi  in  the  following  passage : "  Piideha^^ 
deia-niyatam  Piidohl'dvitayafh  viduh  \  Pisdcha-desdi  tu  vriddhair  uktdK  1 
P&ndya-K$Jcay(hVdhhka'Sahya'Nep&la'Kuntal&h    \     Sudhahii- Bhott^  " 
Odndhdra-Haiva-Kdnafands  tathd  \  ete  PaiSdcha-deidh  8yu8  taddefy(^0 
tad-guno  hhavet  \  [i,e.  Two  kinds  of  Paiiachl  are  recognized,  whic' 
depend  on  the  different  Piiacha  countries.     These  are  declared 
the  ancients  to  be  the  following,  Pan^y^i  Kekaya,  Tahlika^  Sahyi 

w  Se«  note,  p.  x.  and  note  2,  p.  26,  in  Gowell's  Prakrita-pcakSis. 
"  From  the  EavySdana  of  Dao4^  as  quoted  by  Luwm  pp.  82,  83. 
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Fepala,  Enntalay  Sndhesba,  Bhota,  Gandharay  Haiya,  and  Kanojana. 
Tbese  are  the  Paiiacha  oonntriea ;  and  the  native  of  each  country  has 
btt  own  particular  qualities.]  ''  The  two  Pai^achl  dialects  are  said  to 
preTail  in  all  the  countries  here  mentioned,  commencing  with  Pan4- 
jsffl  at  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  and  extending  to  Canoj 
(CsDojana)  in  the  north,  .  .  .  and  it  is  added,  These  are  the 
Pu^achl  countries,  and  the  De^yam  terms  of  each  have  their  own 
ptrticolar  quality."  The  concluding  phrase  is  more  vague  in  the 
oii|pnal  than  Mr.  Ellis  has  rendered  it ;  but  as  language  is  the  subject 
wMch  the  author  is  treating,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  here  alludes 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  different  provinces  in  respect  of  their 
▼nieties  of  speech. 

It  18  irrelevant  to  my  present  purpose  to  inquire  particularly 
whether  the  rarious  distinctions  adopted  by  Yararuohi  and  his  sue- 
cenon,  of  the  mediate  or  immediate  derivation  of  the  Prakrits  from 
Sanakrit,  and  their  classifications  of  Prakrit,  into  that  which  is  pro- 
perlj  80  called,  and  Apabhran^a,  and  Pai^hl,  are  merely  arbitrary 
and  factitious,  or  aire  founded  on  any  rational  principles.  It  is  enough 
that  I  find  the  following  facts,  which  are  important  to  the  conclusions 
lamaeeking  to  establish,  admitted  by  the  native  authorities  I  have 
jtBt  cited;  viz.,  first,  that  the  Prakpts  are  derived  from  Sanskrit  as 
tiieir  source ;  secondly,  that  they  are  composed  of  a  threefold  element : 
Tttumam^  pure  Sanskrit;  Tadbhavam,  derived  from  Sanskrit;  and 
IkHj  locaL  As  this  third  element,  Deii,  is  distinguished  both  from 
pare  Sanskrit  and  from  words  derived  from  Sanskrit  but  modified,  it 
vonld  appear,  thirdly,  that  it  denotes  words  which  were  regarded  as 
hafing  an  origin  different  from  Sanskrit.  Such,  at  least,  is  indubitably 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  DeH  is  used  by  Telugu  writers.'' 

*  See  Campbell's  Telnga  Grammar  (3rd  edit,  Madras,  1849),  p.  37,  where  it  is 

■id:— ''The  words  of  the  Teloogoo  language  ....  are  classed  by  Sanskrit  gram- 

■aiiaDS  ander  four  distinet  heads.    1st  DMyumoo,  or,  as  it  is  more  emphaticallj 

kmied,  UUm  DiahywHoo,  the  pure  hmguage  of  the  land ;  2nd  Tuttumumoo,  Sanskrit 

vevdi  asmniBg  Tdoogoo  terminations ;  3rd  Tudbhavumoo,  Teloogoo  corruptions  of 

faaknt  worda,  formed  by  the  substitution,  the  elision,  or  addition  of  letters ;  4th 

OnmfmwOf  prorincial  tmns,  or  words  peculiar  to  the  vulgar.    To  these  we  may 

ak)  add  Umpu  DMyumoOf  or  words  from  other  countries,  sometimes  given  as  a  sub- 

^mtm.  of  the  lint  dass,  and  comprising,  according  to  the  definition  of  ancieut 

writen,  words  adopted  from  the  dialects  current  in  the  Canarese,  Mahratta,  Guzerat, 

and  Dnvida  prorincea  only,  but  now  also  including  aeyeral  of  Persian,  Hindoostanee, 

srhI  Bngliah  origin.** 
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To  give  an  idea  of  tne  artificial  maimer  in  which  the  Indian  critics 
tdassify  the  different  Prakpt  dialects,  and  of  the  different  classes  of 
people  to  whom  they  conceive  the  dramatic  writers  ought  to  assign 
them,  I  qnote  a  passage  from  the  Sahitya  Darpana : — 

Purushdndm  anlchdndm  tamskritafk  samskfitatmandm  |  Sauroienl 
prayoktavi/d  tddjriHndm  eha  yoBhitdm  \  dsdm  eva  tu  gdthdm  Mdhdrd^ 
shfrim  prayqjayet  \  atroktd  mdgadhl  hhdshd  rdjantahpura-ehdrindm  | 
ehetdndih  rdjaputrdndih  ^eshthindffi  ehdrdhamdgadhl  \  prdehyd  vidiuho' 
kddlndm  dhurtdndm  sydd  Avantikd  \  yodha-ndgarikddindm  ddkshindtyd 
hi  dHyatdm  \  &akardndfk  Sakddlndfk  idkdrifh  samprayojayet  j  Vdhkha" 
hhdshd  ditydnam  drdvidi  Dravidddishu  \  Abhlreshu  tathd  "Mfri 
ehdnddh  PukkasddUhu  \  Ahhiri  S'dvari  chdpi  kdshtha-patropajiviihu  | 
tathaivdngdrakdrddau  Paiidchl  sydt  PiidcJuhvdk  \  chefindm  apy  anl^ 
ehdndm  apt  sydt  S'aurasenikd  |  hdldndm  shandakdndm  eha  nleha" 
grahav%chdnndm\  unmattdndm  dturdnd'ffi  saiva  sydt  samskfitam  kvaehit\ 
aiharyena  pramattasya  ddridryopaskfitasya  eha  \  hhikshu-handhadhard' 
dindm  prdkritam  samprayojayet  \  samskritafh  samprayoktavyark  Un^i'- 
nlshuttamdsu  eha  |  devlmantrisuid-vefydsv  apt  kaiiehit  tathodUam  \  yad- 
deiaih  nleha-pdtrarh  tu  tad-deiafk  tesya  hhdshitam  \  kdryataS  chottamd* 
dindm  kdryo  hhdshd'Viparyayah  \  Toshtt-sakhi-hdla'veiyd'kitavdpsarasdm 
tathd  I  vaidagdhydrtham  praddtavyam  samskfitam  ehdntardntard  \ 

"  Let  men  of  respectable  rank  and  cultiyated  minds  speak  Sanskrit; 
and  let  women  of  the  same  description  use  Skuraseni,  except  in  the 
metrical  parts,  where  they  should  talk  MaharashtrT.  Persons  living 
in  kings'  palaces  should  employ  MagadhI,  and  servants,  kings'  sons, 
and  magistrates  Ardhamagadhl.  The  eastern  dialect  (which  the 
scholiast  says  is  Gttu^i,  or  Bengali)  should  he  spoken  by  buffoons ;  and 
the  Avant!  by  crafty  persons.  Let  Dakshinatya  (the  language  of 
Yidarbha,  according  to  the  scholiast)  be  employed  by  soldiers  and 
citizens ;  and  SSkarl  by  S'akaras,  S^kas,  and  others.  The  Yahllka 
dialect  is  the  one  proper  for  celestial  (?)  personages,  Dravi^I  for 
Dravidas,  etc.,  Abhirl  for  Abhiras,  Chan^ali  for  Pukkasas,  etc.,  the 
Abhlil  and  Siavarl  for  those  who  live  by  cutting  wood  and  gathering 
leaves,  and  Pai^achl,  the  speech  of  Piiachas,  for  charcoal-burners. 
Skurasenl  may  be  used  also  for  female  servants  of  the  more  respoctable 
sort,  for  children,  eunuchs,  and  low  astrologers;  the  same,  and  oc- 
casionally Sanskrit,  for  madmen  and  sick  persons.    Prakf  it  should  be 
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eDpIoyed  by  those  who  are  intoxicated  by  authority  or  affected  by 
pofertyy  by  mendicants  and  prisoners,  etc.  Sanskrit  should  be  as- 
ngoed  to  the  better  sort  of  female  mendicants,  and  also,  as  some  say, 
to  qaeens,  ministers'  daughters,  and  harlots.  A  dialect  belonging  to 
flie  coontry  from  which  each  character  of  low  origin  comes  should 
be  ttdgned  to  him;  and  the  language  employed  by  the  superior 
penKNiages  should  yary  according  to  their  function.  Sanskrit  should 
be  oeeafliimally  assigned  to  women,  female  Mends,  children,  harlots, 
guablen,  and  celestial  nymphs,  with  the  view  of  [showing  their] 
deremeas."" 

Tlie  rules  here  given  are  quite  artificial,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
Boppoae  that  different  classes  of  persons  living  in  the  same  locality,  as 
noet  at  least  of  the  dramatis  personsB  would  do,  could  each  speak 
different  dialects,  and  that,  too,  the  dialects  of  other  and  perhaps 
distant  provinces. 

I  diall  conclude  this  section  by  adding  the  substance  of  what  Pro- 
fmstt  Lassen  says  about  the  Prakrit  dialects  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
Ub  wwk  (pp.  22,  25-29). 

"The  word  prdhrita  comes  from  prdkfiti  (procreatrix),  'nature,' 
and  means  'derived;'  the  several  Prakrit  dialects  being  regarded  as 
deDvatives  of  Sanskrit  either  directly  or  mediately.  The  original 
hiigaage  from  which  any  other  springs  is  caUed  its  prahriti,  or  source. 
Tbns  Hemachandra  says,  'Prakrit  has  its  origin  in  Sanskrit;  that 
vliidi  is  derived,  or  comes  from  the  latter,  is  called  prdkrita.*^  The 
e^reaeions  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  another 
aeoae,  when  the  former  word  denotes  men  of  cultivated  minds,  and  the 
litter  those  who  are  uncultivated.  The  term  Prakrit  is  therefore  also 
applied  to  vulgar  and  provincial  forms  of  speech. 

"The  grammarians  concur  in  considering  Maharashtrl  as  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  Prakrit,  the  principal  form  or  type  of 
Irakrit.  The  SSEiurasenl  and  the  MagadhI  approach  most  nearly  to 
Urn  tfaharaahtil,  and  both  derive  their  appellations  from  the  names 
of  laovinoes.  By  these  three  provincial  designations,  Maliarashtri, 
fltoisenl,  and  Mdgadhl,  tiie  Indian  granmiarians  appear  to  have 

^  SlhitjB  Daxpftga  in  Bibliotbeea  Indica,  No.  53,  pp.  172, 173.    (See  also  Lunen, 
laatit  Ihigom  Praer.,  pp.  35,  86.) 
**  Hemehaiidn,  viiL  l,.X4»seii,  p.  26 ;  quoted  above,  p.  44. 
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understood  the  local  Tarieties  of  language  employed  in  those  three 
several  provinces,  as  well  as  the  dramatic  dialects  severally  so  called. 
Yararuchi  specifies  only  one  inferior  dialect,  the  Fai^achl,  and  under- 
stands by  it  the  form  of  speech  employed  by  the  lowest  classes  of  men. 
This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  speech  of  Piiachas  (goblins), 
which,  when  introduced  on  the  stage,  are  said  to  use  a  gibberiah 
totally  ungrammatical.  The  word  is  to  be  nnderstood  as  figuratively 
used  to  denote  the  contempt  in  which  the  lowest  classes  were  held. 
Hemachandra  mentions  a  variety  of  this  dialect,  the  Chulika-paiiachl, 
which  denotes  a  form  of  speech  lower  than  even  the  former.  In  fact 
two  varieties  of  Pai^achl  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  the  gramma- 
rians,**  both  of  them  spoken  by  barbarous  tribes,  of  which  the  one 
seems  to  belong  to  northern,  the  other  to  southern,  India.  Bama 
TarkavagUa  also  mentions  two  sorts  of  Fai^achi,  signifying  by  this 
name  a  rude  mixture  of  language  drawn  from  different  idioms. 

''The  term  apabhrania  \s  applied  by  the  grammarians  to  those  dialects 
which  are  the  furthest  removed  from  the  pure  Sanskrit  original,  and 
have  undergone  the  greatest  corruption.  Hemachandra  specifies  two 
kinds,  of  which  one  has  most  affinity  with  the  principal  Prakrit,  and 
the  other  with  the  Siaurasenl.  The  older  writers  assign  this  dialect 
to  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean,  especially 
the  Abhlras.  Kama  TarkavagT^a,  departing  from  the  view  of  the 
earlier  writers,  ascribes  the  varieties  of  the  local  and  provincial  dialects 
to  the  apabhrania,  as  their  source.  The  same  author  seems  also  (when 
he  uses  (iii.  1)  the  words  ndgddikramdt,  ''according  to  the  manner  of 
those  who  speak  like  Ndga»^  or  serpents,  etc."),  to  assign  a  mytho- 
logical name  to  the  provincial  dialects  in  the  same  way  as  the  older 
writers  talk  of  certain  barbarous  tribes  as  Piiachas.  This  designation 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  writers  on  rhetoric,  who  assign 
Sanskrit  to  the  gods :  Prakrit  is  then  left  for  men ;  while  those  whom 
the  Brahmans  consider  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name  of  men, 
Chan^alas,  Abhlras,  and  such  like,  are  only  fit  to  utter  the  speech  of 
goblins,  or  serpents. 

"  The  Prakrit  dialects  employed  in  the  dramas  are  rightiy 
by  the  grammarians  to  be  of  Sanskrit  origin ;  for  both  the  grammati< 
forms  and  the  words,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  well  as  the 

^  See  the  panage  quoted  in  p.  48. 
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itraetare  of  the  FrakritSy  and  the  character  of  their  syntax,  are 
ioired  from  the  Sanskrit.  When,  however,  the  more  recent  gram- 
nazians  assert  the  same  of  the  Canarese  and  other  South-Indian 
dialecti,  they  are  in  error,  as,  although  these  languages  contain  words 
Ibnned  from  Sanskrit  according  to  certain  roles,  their  grammatical 
fsxm  and  primary  words  cannot  by  any  possibility  hare  been  drawn 
fimn  that  soorce." 

I  wiU  hereafter  show  (when  I  come  to  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  South-Indian  languages)  that  the  Indian  grammarians  of  the 
«nith  daim  for  the  Telogu,  and  no  doubt  for  the  Tamul,  Canarese, 
ndHalayalim,  also,  an  origin  quite  independent  of  the  Sanskrit.^ 

8bct.  Y. — ne  Pali^  and  its  Belatums  to  SanBkrit  and  PrOkfit* 

The  above  tabular  comparison  of  the  Prakf  its  with  the  modem  ver- 
nacolan,  will  have  abundantly  shown,  that  the  latter  are  derived  from 
flie  fomier,  or  from  some  kindred  sources^  and  that  both  are  derived 
10  great  part  from  the  Sanskrit,  at  some  period  of  its  history,  the  one 
aediatdy,  the  other  more  immediately.  Although,  however,  it  be 
aoiBcbntly  dear,  both  from  the  authority  of  the  native  grammarians 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Prakfits,  that  the  latter 
are  derived  from  the  former,  yet  the  later  Prakrits  do  not  represent 
tbe  derivative  form  of  speech  which  stands  nearest  to  the  Sanskrit ; 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  point  out  a  dialect  which  approaches  yet 
more  closely  to  the  latter  than  the  Prakpts  do.  I  mean  the  Pali,  or 
aacred  language  of  the  Buddhists;  a  language  which  is  extinct  in 
India,  but  in  which  numerous  canonical  books  of  the  Bauddha  religion, 
atiU  extant  in  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  are  written.*^ 

Though,  however,  this  language  has  had  the  singular  fete  of  having 
now  disappeared  from  its  native  soil,  to  become  a  sacred  language  in 
fiinign  countries,  it  is  yet  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  ancient 

"  See  Dr.  Caldwell's  Comp.  Grammar  of  the  DraTidian  languages,  pp.  30,  31 ;  the 
laMiietioB  to  Campbell's  Telngn  Grammar,  3rd  edit,  Madras,  1849,  pp.  xr.  ff. ;  and 
tiM  Kote,  in  the  same  work,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  to  Mr.  Campbell's  Introduction,  pp.  11-22. 

'^  If  any  Brahmanical  raider  should  think  of  studying  these  pages,  I  hope  that 
the  eeimeiion  of  the  PaU  language  with  the  Buddhist  religion  will  not  deprive  it 
of  all  interest  in  his  eyes,  much  less  induce  him,  with  the  author  of  the  Nyuya  mulil 
nrtszB,  L  8,  4,  to  regard  it,  though  of  pure  Sanskrit  original,  as  polluted,  like  cow's 
Bilk  in  a  dog^s  skin  (nmhiputom  tpad  gokshtram  iva-^iau  dhfitam)f  by  the  unholy 
coBtsctof  these  heretics. 
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▼emacnlar  dialects  of  Northern  India.  Magadhl  is  the  appellation 
which  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  themselves  give  to  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Tumonr,  that  the  "  Bnddhists  and 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  sacred  and  classical  language, 
the  Magadhi  or  Pali,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Sanskrit ;  and 
that  it  had  attained  also  a  higher  state  of  refinement  than  its  rival 
tongue  had  acquired.  In  support  of  this  belief  they  adduce  various 
arguments,  which  in  their  judgment  are  quite  conclusive.  They 
observe  that  the  very  word  '  Pali '  signifies,  original,  text,  regularity ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  Buddhist  Pali  scholar  in  Ceylon  who,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  will  not  quote,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
their  favourite  verse,  sd  Magadhi  tnilla''hhd8d  nard  ydy* ddihapptkS.  \ 
hrahmdno  eVassutdldpd  Samhuddhd  ehdpi  hhdsare,  'There  is  a  lan« 
guage  which  is  the  root  (of  all  languages) ;  men  and  Brahmans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  creation,  who  had  never  before  heard  or  uttered 
a  human  accent,  and  even  the  supreme  Buddhos  spoke  it:  it  is 
Magadhi.'^  This  verse '^  is  a  quotation  from  Eachchayano's  Gkam- 
mar,  the  oldest  referred  to  in  the  Pali  literature  of  Ceylon.  The 
original  is  not  extant  in  this  island."  ^^  Mr.  Tumour,  however,  is 
inclined  to  **  entertain  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the 
Buddhists  on  this  particular  point  [the  priority  of  Pali  to  Sanskrit]. 
The  general  results  of  the  researches  hitherto  made  by  Europeans, 
both  historical  and  philosophical,  unquestionably  converge,"  he  thinks, 

*B  MahSwanso,  Introdaction,  p.  xxii ;  see  also  p.  zxvii.  Mr.  Cbilders  translates 
thus :  **  The  Magadhi  is  the  original  langnage  in  which  men  of  former  Ealpas,  and 
Brahmas  by  whom  speech  has  not  been  heard,  and  supreme  Bnddhas  speak."  The 
*'  Brahmas  "  are,  he  thinks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  npper  Brahma  worlds.  The  idea  en- 
tertained by  the  Buddhists  of  the  superiority  of  the  Pali  to  Sanskrit  may  also  be  leamt 
from  the  following  passage  of  the  commentary  on  the  Grammar  called  Rapasiddhi, 
describing  the  result  of  the  composition  of  Eachch&yano's  Grammar :  ewam  tatinana* 
deta^bhoiO'takkatadi-khalitaHPaehanam  onakaram  jetwa  Tatkagatma  umtiaya  n»> 
hhawa  ninUtiya  sukhena  Buddha»%oaehanam  ugganhmanti  \  '*  This  being  done,  men, 
overcoming  the  confusion  and  incorrectness  of  diction,  arising  from  the  mixture  of 
Sanskrit  and  other  dialects  of  yarious  countries,  will,  by  conformity  to  the  mlei 
of  grammar  propounded  by  the  Tath^ta  (Buddha),  easily  acquire  ^e  doctrine  of 
Buddho."  — Mahawanso,  Introd.,  pp.  zxri,  zxvii. 

^  Preserved  in  the  grammar  called  Payogasiddhi.  Tumour,  p.  xrm,  Mr.  Childen 
tells  me  that  the  verse  does  not  occur  in  Eaohchfiyana. 

100  xhis  grammar  is  now  in  ti^e  hands  of  scholars,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  pub- 
ished  by  Mr.  D'Alwis  and  Dr.  Kuhn.  Mr.  Ghilders  says  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  native  scholar,  and  must  have  been  so  in  Mr.  Tumour's  time. 
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"to  prove  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit.  Even  in  this  iBlandy" 
be  pioceedsi  "  all  works  on  astronomy,  medicine,  and  (such  as  they  are) 
en  chemistry  and  mathematics,  are  exdusively  written  in  Sanskrit : 
while  the  works  on  Buddhism,  the  histories  subsequent  to  the  advent 
cf  Gotamo  Buddho,  and  certain  philological  works  alone,  are  composed 
in  the  Pali  language  "  (Mahawanso,  Introd.  pp.  zxii,  xziii).  There 
,is  no  question  that  Mr.  Tumour  is  right,  and  that  the  priests  of 
Ceylon,  who  are  no  philologists,  are  wrong.  The  Pali  bears  as  distinct 
tnoes  of  derivation  from  Sanskrit,  in  an  early  stage  of  its  development, 
tt  my  of  the  other  northern  dialects.  Before,  however,  adducing  the 
pnoofb  of  this,  I  must  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
PaH  was  introduced  into  Ceylon. 

The  appearance  of  Buddha  as  a  religious  reformer  in  Northern 
Hmdostan  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth 
eeotoiy  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  on  his  mission  in 
tiie  year  588,  and  to  have  died  in  543  B.C.  (Tumour,  Introd.  to 
Mahaw.,  p.  xxiz).*°'  In  strong  contrast  to  the  Brahmans,  he  and  his 
foQowers  strove  to  disseminate  their  new  doctrines  in  a  popular  shape 
among  all  classes  of  society;  and  for  thjs  purpose  employed,  where 
neoenary,  the  current  vemacular  dialects  of  their  age  and  country, 
tiioagh,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  have  used  both  Sanskrit  and 
KagadhI  in  the  composition  of  their  sacred  works  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  ii. 
492, 1;  1147,  f ;  Bumouf,  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  p.  862).*^  Three 
Boddhist  synods  were  held  at  different  periods  within  300  years  after 

^  The  groimdB  for  preferring  the  Cingalese  date  of  Buddha's  death,  648  or 
144  i.a,  to  that  of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  are  set  forth  by  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt, 
i«L  n^  pp.  61-61.  See  especially  pp.  60,  61.  The  historical  value  of  the  Buddhist 
iMoidi  is,  aoeording  to  Mr.  Tumour  (Introd.,  p.  xxviii),  assured  in  the  following 
iiy^-.«The  age  in  which  we  now  Uto  is  the  BuddhotpSdo  of  Crotamo  [the  intenral 
betVBoi  the  msjiifestation  of  one  Buddho  and  the  epoch  when  his  religion  becomes 
maad].  His  religion  was  destined  to  endure  6,000  years;  of  which  2,380  have 
Biw  poaed  away  (▲.d.  1837)  since  his  death,  and  2,620  are  yet  to  come.  ...  By 
Ail  fortimate  fiction,  a  limitation  has  heen  prescribed  to  the  mystification  in  which 
fts  Boddhirtical  creed  has  involyed  all  the  historical  data  contained  in  its  literature 
mttrwr  to  the  adyent  of  Ootama.  .  .  .  The  mystification  of  the  Buddhistical  data 
iMHd  a  oentory  at  least  prior  to  b.c.  688,  when  Prince  Siddhattho  attained  Buddho* 
hood,  in  the  character  of  Gotamo  Buddho." 

^  Benfey  has  expressed  a  different  opinion  on  one  point  He  says  (Lidien,  p.  194)^ 
fte  Buddhist  books  of  Nepal  composed  in  Sanskrit  are,  **  as  we  shall  hereafter  show 
to  he  probable,  merely  translations  firom  the  Buddhist  sooroes,  which  were  originally 
anpoied  in  PalL" 
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Buifitt'f  deaSls,  for  tbe  fwllireif  ad  mMiB»ttfiit  of  the  sMaed  woriu 
vbkh  ezpoimdcid  tbe  doeninet  aad  diwiplhir  cf  hit  jdigion ;  foitibB 
eonectiaa  of  enan  aad  abues;  aad  fiv  tbe  pvpon  of  pgopagatiny 
tbe  nev  £dth  in  farei^  eoiiiitrie&  Hie  leidatioos  of  Bqddbm  are 
stated  br  bis  loDovcn  "to  bare  been  onDj  pnuMmieed  in  Fkdi,  and 
onllT  perpetuated  fiir  upwards  of  fimr  cmtnriH^  till  tbe  dose  of  tbe 
Baddbistical  age  of  in^iration.''  Tbej  eoosist  of  tbe  Pitakattaya 
[in  Sanskrit  Pilakatrajajy  or  tbe  tbree  pitakaa^  wbicb  now  fonn  tbe 
Baddbistical  Scnptmesi  divided  into  tbe  Yinaya,  Abbidbarmay  and 
Sutra  pitakas.  A  scbism  baring  arisen  after  Baddba's  deatb,  tbe  first 
Buddbist  council  was  beld  in  543,  wben  tbe  antbenticitj  of  tbis  KH 
eoliection  was  established,  and  oommentariea  upon  it,  called  Attbaka- 
tba,  were  promnlgated.  At  tbe  second  council,  in  443  B.c.y  the  autiio- 
rity  of  tbe  Fitakattaja  was  again  lindicated,  and  tbe  Aftbakatba 
delirered  on  diat  occasion  completed  tbe  bistoij  of  Buddbism  far  tbe 
interval  subsequent  to  tbe  previous  council.  In  tbe  year  309  b.c,  tiie 
third  council  was  held  in  the  reign  of  King  A^ka,  who  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  Buddhism  [Tumour,  p.  zxix].  Yarious  missions  were 
consequently  undertaken.^  Mahendra,  the  son  of  King  Aioka,  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Ceylon,  for  the  conversion  of  that  island. 

The  following  account  of  bis  proceedings  is  given  by  the  native 
authorities,  as  abstracted  by  Professor  Lassen  (Ind.  Alt  iL  pp.  247-- 
253) : — Mahendra  arrived  in  Ceylon  in  the  year  245  b.c,  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  king  of  the  island,  and  began  by  his  preaching  to 
convert  the  inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  king  himself 
embraced  the  new  doctrine.  Belies  of  Buddha  were  transported  to 
the  island  from  Northern  India,  and  the  Bodhi  tree,  under  which 
Buddha  had  attained  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  was  transplanted 
thither  from  Behar,  and,  according  to  tbe  belief  of  the  Buddhists,  con- 
tinues to  flourish  to  the  present  time.  Many  miracles  attended  these 
transactions.  The  conversions  to  Buddhism  continued;  and  many  male 
and  female  devotees  were  consecrated  to  the  Buddhist  priesthood. 
Buddhism,  thus  introduced,  has  ever  since  remained  the  creed  of 
Ceylon ;  and  that  island,  the  head-quarters  of  Southern  Buddhism,  and 
the  seed-plot  from  which  it  was  propagated  into  Burmah  and  other 
parts  of  Transgangetic  India,  is  regarded  in  those  countries  as  a  holy 
><»  See  Lniien,  Ind.  Alt,  ii ,  pp.  79,  86,  229,  ff.,  and  23i-240. 
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knl    In  Gejlon  there  exists,  as  has  been  ab'eady  mentioned,  an  ez- 
teoaiTe  Buddhistic  literature,  which  fills  up  an  important  blank  in  that 
of  the  Brahmans.    This  literature  is,  as  has  been  stated,  in  Pali.    At 
fn^  howerer,  the  principal  sacred  records  of  the  Baddhists  are  said  to 
hare  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition.    Mr.  Tumour    (p.  xxix) 
giTes  the  following  statement  on  this  subject  from  the  native  autho- 
rities: The  Pitakattaya,  together  with  the  Afthakatha,  completed  to 
tiie  en  of  the  third  Council,  were  orally  promulgated  in  Ceylon  by 
Kahendra,  the  Pitakattaya  in  Pali,  and  the  Affhakatha  in  Cingalese, 
with  a  further  Afthakatha  of  his  own.     These  works  were,  it  is  said, 
pTopoimded  oraUy  by  his  inspired  disciples  and  successors  till  the  close 
of  the  period  of  inspiration,  which  occurred  in  Ceylon  between  104 
and  76  b.c.    They  were  then  committed  to  writing,  the  text  (Pitaka- 
ttaya) in  Pali  (in  which  it  had  before  been  handed  down  orally),  and 
ita  commentaries  in  Cingalese.    This  event  is  thus  celebrated  in  the 
Mahawanso,  chap  33,  p.  207.    PittakaMaya-pdlirh  cha  tana  atfluh 
hlkgm  cha  tarn  \  mukha-pdfhena  dnesuih  puhhe  hhikkhn  mahdmati  | 
Adrnte  diiwdna  sattdnath    iadd    hhikkhu    tarndgatd  \  ehiratthitattham 
ikmmaua  potthakew  Ukhdpayufk  \     "  The  wise  Bhikkhus  of  earlier 
times  had  handed  down  orally  both  the  text  (Pali)  of  the  three  pitakas, 
and  tiieir  at^hakatha.    But  at  that  period,  perceiving  the  injury  which 
woidd  otherwise  be  sustained  by  the  people,  the  Bhikkhus  assembled 
and  caused  them  to  be  written  down  in  books  for  the  more  lasting 
stability  of  the  fidth."    About  500  years  later,  in  the  period  between 
410  and  432  a.i).,  Buddhaghosa  transferred  the  Cingalese  Attbakatha 
into  Psli,  as  related  in  the  d7th  Chapter  of  the  Mahawanso.    These 
Pali  Teraions  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  and  their  commentaries  are 
those  now  extant  in  Ceylon,  and  they  are  identically  the  same  with 
the  Siamese  and  Burmese  versions. 

8nch  are  the  Buddhist  traditions  regarding  the  oral  transmission  of 
their  sacred  books,  viz.,  the  scriptures  themselves  in  Pali,  and  the 
commentaries,  etc.,  in  Cingalese,  and  their  subsequent  consignment  to 
▼riting.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  so  much  of  this  narrative 
as  records  the  oral  transmission  of  these  works,  is  distinctly  rejected  by 
Hr.  Tumour,  who  says,  p.  Ivii.,  ''  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  tiie  belief  entertained  by  Buddhists  here,  that  these  scriptures  were 
perpetuated  orally  for  453  years  before  they  were  reduced  to  writing. 
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being  founded  on  Bapentitioas  imposture,  originating  perhaps  in  the 
priesthood  denying  to  all  but  their  own  order  access  to  their  scriptures, 
yet  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  questioning  the  authority  of  the 
history  thus  obtained  of  the  origin,  recognition,  and  revisions  of  these 
Pali  scriptures." 

Begarding  the  introduction  of  Pali  into  Ceylon,  different  views  have 
been  taken.  In  his  '' Institutiones  LingusB  PracriticaB,''  Professor 
Lassen  remarks  as  follows  (pp.  60,  61) : — 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  Pali  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists,  i.e.  of  those  who  departing,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
shores  of  Kalinga,  towards  the  south,  carried  with  them,  first  of  all, 
the  doctrines  of  Buddhidm  into  Ceylon,  and  eventually  propagated  them 
them  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges." 

And  again  :— 

*'  Wlule  the  Pali  is  connected  with  the  emigration  of  Buddhism  to 
the  south,  it  was  itself,  without  doubt,  produced  in  India.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  whether  the  Buddhists,  when  they  travelled  southwards, 
made  use  of  the  Pali  language  from  the  first  or  not ;  but  indeed,  aa 
the  commencement  of  the  emigration  to  Ceylon  can  scarcely  be  placed 
earlier  than  from  628--54d  before  Christ,  the  application  of  the  Pali 
dialect  as  a  vehicle  for  communicating  the  Buddhist  doctrines  can 
hardly  have  taken  place  earlier  than  that  period.  How  much  more 
recent  it  may  be,  I  leave  to  those  who  may  be  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  sect  to  discover." 

In  his  later  work,  however,  the  "Indian  Antiquities"  (vol.  iL, 
pp.  488-490),  Lassen  proposes  the  following  theory  on  the  subject^ 
which  I  translate,  with  slight  abridgements : — 

'^  The  Pali  language  is  called  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  MagadhI, 
and  it  ought  consequently  to  have  had  its  birthplace  in  Magadha. 
This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case,  as,  like  the  majority  of  the 
dramatic  dialects,  it  does  not  possess  the  peculiarities  of  the  Magadhl. 
The  Buddhists  are  also  wrong  when  they  declare  the  Pali  to  be  the 
root  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  assert  that  Eatyayana  restored  it  to  its 
original  perfection  by  purifying  it  frx)m  all  intermixture  of  Sanskrit 
and  the  provincial  dialects.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  seek  for  the 
birthplace  of  the  Pali  elsewhere  than  in  Magadha.  We  must  neces- 
sarily assume  it  to  have  been  once  a  vernacular  dialect,  as  it  is  other- 
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win  ifflpoflsiUe  to  peioeiTe  why  it  should  have  heen  selected  as  the 
kogoage  of  the  sacred  writings.  There  is,  besidesy  nothing  in  its 
dutncter  which  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  once  a  spoken 
toogae.  If  we  compare  it  with  the  language  of  the  Western  inscrip* 
tioDSy  we  find  that,  generallj  speaking,  they  stand  both  equally  re- 
Bored  from  the  Sanskrit;  for  if  the  one  presents  some  forms  which 
ne  older,  the  other  again  has  other  forms  which  are  more  ancient.^^ 
The  west^n  inscriptions  have,  in  addition  to  other  differences,  also 
the  pecoliar  phonetic  rule  of  changing  tvd  into  ptd  (e.g.  dasayiivd 
[SeiiBkiit  dariayitnd']  into  doiayiptd),  which  is  unknown  to  the  Pali, 
IB  well  as  to  the  dramatic  dialects.  These  discrepancies  render  it 
impofloble  to  identify  the  Pali  with  the  language  of  the  western 
ioKiiptions.  It  is  besides  to  be  observed,  that  Buddhism  had  not  its 
principal  seat  on  the  western  coast,  where  the  dialect  in  question  was 
vernacolar." 

ThuB,  according  to  Lassen,  the  Pali  is  neither  identifiable  with  the 
MigadhI,  the  language  of  Eastern  Hindustan,  nor  with  the  dialects 
of  Western  India,  as  made  known  by  the  western  inscriptions. 

'*In  the  absence  of  any  other  circumstance  to  indicate  the  birthplace 
of  the  Pali  (Professor  Lassen  proceeds),  I  propose  the  following  con- 
jwtore  on  the  subject.  I  assume  that  Eatyayana  selected  the  erpeech 
of  the  coimtry  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  propagating  Buddhism,  i.e. 
of  Malwa.  Of  the  Prakrits  employed  in  the  dramas,  the  Skurasenl  is 
tlie  one  most  frequently  employed,  and  is  the  variety  used  in  the 
pfoee  passages.  Yararuchi  derives  it  immediately  from  the  Sanskrit, 
and  from  it  the  other  dramatic  dialects.  He  must  therefore  have  con- 
sidered it  as  the  oldest,  though  he  (as  well  as  his  successors),  regards 
^  dialect  called  Maharashfil  as  ;the  principal.  These  two  dialects 
stand  the  nearest  to  the  Pali,  though  it  is  decidedly  dlder  than  they 
ve>   I  conjecture,  therefore,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the  oldest  form 

^  Thus  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  presenres  the  «  before  t  and  th^  as  in  asti^ 
ia  aniU,  and  in  uHhana;  and  the  r  in  aarwa,  where  the  Pfili  has  tth^  f(hf  and  w, 
The  inseriptions,  too,  preserve  the  Sanskrit  dative,  for  which  the  genitive  is  used  in 
I^  thoTigh  the  grammarians  recognize  the  existence  of  the  dative.  In  Puli  the 
iNtdre  in  tma^  as  well  wS  mAo,  and  the  locative  in  tmm  as  well  as  mAi,  are  fonnd, 
thoogii  they  are  rarely  nsed  in  composition.  In  the  inscriptions,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbe  locative  has  the  form  mhi,  while  the  ablative  of  words  in  a  is  a,  so  that  the 
pnoomioal  declination  of  this  case  has  not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  noun. 
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which  has  been  preseired  of  the  Temacular  language  of  Western  India 
between  the  Jumna  river  and  the  Yindhja  range,  a  tract  which  in- 
cludes Halwa.  The  SkurasenI  would  consequently  present  a  later 
form  of  this  language.  From  Ujjayani  a  knowledge  of  Eatyayana's 
work  was  probably  diffiised  over  the  Dekhan;  and  the  Cingalese 
derived  their  acquaintance  with  the  dialect  of  which  it  treated  from 
the  country  of  the  Pamilas,  t.e,  the  Tamilians,  or  the  Cholas.  In  that 
country,  Dipankara,  sumamed  Buddhapriya,  composed  his  new  ar- 
rangement of  that  work,  the  oldest  Pali  grammar  now  extant.^*  As 
the  canonical  writings  in  Ceylon  were  not  translated  into  this  sacred 
dialect  till  the  beginning  of  the  £fth  century  a.i>.,^^  the  knowledge  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  only  very  slowly  diffused  towards  the  south. 
The  grammar  just  referred  to  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  that 
translation.  A  more  accurate  conclusion  regarding  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  languages  of  India  will  perhaps  result  from  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  writings  of  the  Southern  Buddhists." 

These  remarks  of  Lassen  afford,  perhaps,  scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for 
denying  that  the  Pali  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  from  Magadha.  The 
peculiarities  which  are  enumerated  by  Yararuchi  as  the  characteriatios 
of  the  MagadhT,  as  it  existed  in  his  day,  such  as  the  substitution  of 
8  for  shf  and  f,  y  for  j,  »k  for  kah^  I  for  r»  are,  after  all,H>f  no  great 
consequence,  and  would  perhaps  be  regarded  by  learned  persons,  evea 

100  «  xhe  oldest  venioa  of  the  compilation  from  Kachcliayano's  Grammar/*  tmji, 
Mr.  Tumour  (Introd.  to  Mahaw.  p.  zxy.)^  **i8  acknowledged  to  be  the  BOpaaddhL 
I  quote  three  passages  ....  The  first  of  these  extracts  [from  the  conclusion  of  the 
KOpasiddhi]  ....  proves  the  work  to  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  from  hi 
haying  been  composed  in  the  Daksina,  while  Buddhism  preyailed  there  as  Uie  religioa 
of  the  state."  This  quotation  is  as  follows: — wikhyatananda-theruufhaya  warm' 
gurunafn  Tamhapanwi'ddhajanam  tisto  Dtpaniarakhyo  Damila-wasunuUi  dipm^ 
iaddha-ppakato  Baladichehaduicaaa'ddwitayam  adhiwatan  tasanam  jotayt  yo  Mf  mm 
Buddha'piyyawho  yatl  imam  if/wiram  Supaaiddhim  akasi  |  which,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Tumour's  version,  I  translate  as  follows: — **The  celebrated  teacher  AniUido, 
who  was  a  rallying  point  like  a  standard  to  Tambapauni  (Ceylon),  had  a  diac^ilo 
called  DTpankaro.  The  latter,  who  had  obtained  renown  in  the  land  of  DamUa,  and 
was  the  superintendent  of  two  religious  houses,  called  fialadichcha,  etc.,  illustrated 
the  religion  of  Buddha.  He  was  the  devotee  who  bore  the  iq;>pellation  of  Buddhi^ijo^ 
and  composed  this  perfect  BQpasiddhi." 

^^  This  statement  of  Lassen  disagrees  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Tnmmir, 
on  native  authority  (quoted  above,  p.  57),  that  the  Pitakattaya  had  been  handed 
down  in  Pali  from  the  first.  See  also  the.  Journal  of  the  Aaiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  1837,  pp.  503,  ff. 
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• 

in  Miagadha  itself^  rather  as  Tulgar  provincialismB^  than  essential 
ehancteristics  of  their  language.  If  so,  such  yarieties  would  naturally 
be  discarded  by  educated  men  acquainted  with  Sanskrit,  when  they 
came  to  fona  for  themselyes  a  literary  language. 

The  early  Buddhist  teachers  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
traTelliog  oyer  the  whole  of  the  central  parts  of  Northern  India,  and 
most  have  been  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  its  different  pro- 
vinces. When,  therefore,  they  set  themselyes  to  compose  works  which 
were  intended  for  circulation  in  all  these  different  regions,  they  would 
natorally  adopt  the  most  correct  and  approved  forms  of  speech  which 
were  conent  anywhere  within  those  limits.  The  case  is  quite  different 
in  regard  to  the  dramatic  compositions  of  India,  which  would  preserve 
the  most  salient  points  of  every  provincial  patois,  as  works  of  this 
class  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  attraction  from  depicting,  or 
em  exaggerating  local  peculiarities. 

1  find  it  also  difficult  to  concur  in  Lassen's  opinion  as  to  the  period 
at  which  the  Pali,  or  MagadhI,  was  introduced  into  Ceylon.  Mahendra 
and  his  followers,  who  were  no  doubt  numerous,  mast  necessarily  have 
carried  with  them  the  language  of  their  native  country ;  and  not  only 
■S  but  they  may  have  been  the  bearers  of  numerous  works  written  in 
that  language.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  receive  literally  the  account  given 
by  the  Ceylonese  writers  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  54,  Mr.  Tumour 
also  rejects,)  of  the  time  at  which  their  religious  works  were  first 
committed  to  writing,  or  to  suppose  that  the  foreign  propagators  of 
Boddhism,  who  would  at  first  be  ignorant  of  Cingalese,  should,  at  the 
period  of  their  arrival,  have  had  no  records  in  their  own  language  of 
the  new  religion  which  they  were  introducing,  or  that  these  records 
ahonld  not  have  been  safely  handed  down  to  their  successors. 

K.  Eug^e  Bumouf^  in  the  course  of  a  comparison  which  he  is 
nstitatiog  between  a  paragraph  extracted  from  a  Pali  work,  one 
cf  the  books  of  the  Buddhist  canon,  the  Dlgha  Nikaya,  and  a  parallel 
Pttsage  from  a  Nepalese  Sanskrit  work,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion on  the  language  in  which  the  former  is  composed,  from  which 
it  will  be  observed,  that  he  does  not  controv^  the  derivation  of  the 
Pali  language  from  the  dialect  of  Magadha : — 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  these  two  versions  may  have  been  nearly 
contemporaiieouB  in  India,  and  have  been  current  there  from  the 
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earliest  period  of  BuddhiBm,  before  the  events  occnned  which  trana^ 
ported  them  to  Ceylon.  The  Pali  version  wonld  he  popular  among 
the  inferior  castes  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Magadha  and  Oude, 
while  the  Sanskrit  version  was  used  by  the  Brahmans.  Still,  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  we  possessed. in  the  Pali  text 
the  authentic  version  of  this  passage  in  its  true  Magadhi  form,  since 
a  comparison  of  the  Indian  inscriptions  of  A^oka,  and  of  the  Pali  of 
Ceylon,  reveals  to  us  certain  dififerences  between  the  forms  of  these 
two  dialects.  Still,  while  we  allow  for  the  degree  of  artificial  regu- 
larity which  the  cultivation  of  the  Pali  in  Ceylon  may  have  introduoed, 
we  must  hold  that  the  Pali  version  of  this  passage  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  form  which  it  must  have  had  in  Magadhi." — {Lottu  de 
la  Bonne  Lou    App.,  p.  862.) 

Professor  Weber  (in  the  course  of  a  detailed  notice  of  the  Lotus  de 
la  Bonne  Loi,  in  his  Indische  Studien,  iii.,  176,  ff.)  remarks  as  follows 
on  this  passage : — "This  last  explanation  [that  the  Pali  was  elaborated 
in  Ceylon]  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  because  a  language 
carried  by  a  few  persons  along  with  them  into  a  foreign  country 
ordinarily  retains  its  ancient  character  unchanged.    It  is  further  very 
questionable  whether   the   cultivation  of  the   Pali   commenced   in 
Ceylon,  and  probability  speaks  rather   in  favour  of  the  i|upposition 
that  the  grammar  of  the  language  was  fixed  in  the  country  which 
was  its  home."     Weber  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  Cingalese 
tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  their  grammar  to  India;  and  thinks 
it  may  be  doubtM  whether  Pali  was  used  at  all  in  Ceylon  before 
the  arrival  there  of  Buddhaghosa  in  420  ▲.n.    For  though  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Sutras  is  said  to  have  been  made  into  the  Cingalese 
sixty  years  earlier  (which  seems  to  prove  that  the  Pali  was  under- 
stood all  along),  yet  it  is  improbable,  he  conceives,  that,  if  it  had     J 
been  earnestly  studied  before  Buddhaghosa,  the  translation  of  the    c 
work  called  Afthakatha  would  have  been  so  long  deferred.    At  any  "^ 
rate,  he  thinks  the  airival  of  this  teacher  appears  to  have  given  a  new  "^ot 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Pali,  as  is  attested  by  the  composition  of  the  ^i 
Hahavansa  in  that  language,  fifty  years  later.     It  is  clear,  however,  ^n 
that  Weber  maintains  the  essential  identity  of  Pali  with  the  vernacular  "s^ 
dialect  of  Magadha,  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  as  he  explains  the  more  ^ 
archaic  character  of  the  language  of  the  Pali  books,  the  Afthakatha   M 
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ind  Tripitaka,  as  compared  with  the  language  of  the  Indian  inscrip- 
tiooB  of  Aioka,  by  supposing  that  (while  the  popular  dialect  had 
ondergone  great  alterations  in  the  300  years  which  intervened  between 
Boddha's  death  and  the,  date  of  the  inscriptions)  the  followers  of 
Baddha  may  have  made  it  a  rule  to  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
dulect  ui  which  Buddha  himself  spoke,  as  the  language  of  all  the 
discouraes  which  actually  emanated  from  him,  or  were  ascribed  U> 
liim,  as  well  as  of  all  the  narratives  of  which  he  formed  the  subject 

I  qnote  two  other  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  Pali  into  Ceylon.    The  first  is  Professor  Spiegel,  who  remarks 
IS  Mows,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Eammavakya  (a  short  Buddhist  work 
edited  by  him,  and  translated  into  Latin) : — "  It  appears  reasonable  to 
beliere  that  the  Pali  was  introduced  by  the  Buddhists  into  Ceylon,  and 
earned  thoice  into  Transgangetio  India.     An  eztensive  intercourse 
existed  between  the  continent  of  India  and  Ceylon  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  the  mention  of  this  island  in  the  Ramayana  is  well  known. 
Six  Brahmanical  kings  are  enumerated  in  the  Mahavansa,  who,  as 
thej  lived  before  the  age  of  A^oka,  must  no  doubt  have  employed 
toother  language.    That  this  was  the  case  is  proved  by  the  multitude 
of  words  which  have  been  transferred  from  Sanskrit,  not  from  Pali,  into 
the  Cingalese  language,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  in 
ooofleqnenoe  of  that  previous  intercourse  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Thus  we  find  in  Cingalese,  karnaf  not  kanna,  ear,  vairay  not  vera, 
comity,  the  use  of  the  visarga,  which  has  nearly  disappeared  from 
f«li,  as  well  as  the  vowels  ft,  ff,  Ifi,  /ff.'*    Spiegel  proceeds : — "  We 
find  from  the  Cingalese  books,  that  the  Buddhists  arrived  in  Ceylon, 
Miging  with  them  the  Pali  language,  in  the  time  of  Devanampiyatissa, 
the  contemporary  of  A^oka,  who  reigned  horn  260-219  b.o.    It  is 
piobable  that  the  Pali  was  called    MagadhI  in  consequence  of  the 
oussion  of  A^ka's  son  Mahendra  to  introduce  Buddhism  into  Ceylon. 
In  &ct,  a  comparison  of  the  Pali  with  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
▼hich  have  descended  to  our  own  time,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  two 
^anns  of  speech  are  most  closely  connected.    Both  are  but  compara- 
tively Httle  removed  from  the  Sanskrit,  since  in  neither  of  them  is 
^^mi  of  letters  practised,  nor,  with  few  exceptions,  are  aspirated 
Mten  commuted  into  A,  as  in  the  Prakrit." 
The  other  authority  I  shall  quote  is  Professor  Benfey,  who  thus 
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writes  in  his  article  on  India  (in  Ersch  and  Graber's  German  Encj* 
clopsedia,  p.  194) : — 

**  The  place  exterior  to  India,  where  Buddhism  became  first  estab- 
lished as  a  state  religion  (abont  240  years  before  Christ)  imder  the 
especial  auspices  of  A^oka,  Emperor  of  India,  was  Ceylon.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  assumed  that  at  that  period  all  which  was  of  importance 
on  the  subject  of  Buddhism,  was  brought  to  Ceylon  in  the  form  in 
which  it  then  existed.  Besides,  so  close  a  connexion  existed  between 
Ceylon  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indian  empire,  viz.,  the  regions 
lying  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Bengal  itself  and  the  adjoining  provinces), 
that  the  Ceylonese  took  at  least  a  passive  share  in  the  development  of 
Buddhism.  Hence  their  books  appear  to  me  to  be  authorities  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  these  works 
are  composed  in  Pali,  which  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  countries  converted  to  Buddhism  by  the  Ceylonese, 
and  which  was  the  predominating  popular  dialect  of  central  India." 

I  quote  another  passage,  to  a  similar  effect,  from  p.  250  of  the  same 
work ;  and  although  there,  at  the  close,  the  author  speaks  doubtfully 
of  the  derivation  of  Pali  from  the  province  of  Magadha,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  throwing  any  uncertainty  on  the 
connexion  of  Pali  or  of  Buddhism  with  Northern  India  in  general. 

He  characterizes  the  Pali  as  **  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist 
writings  found  in  Ceylon  and  Transgangetic  India,  .  .  .  which, 
is  shown  both  by  internal  and  external  indications  to  have  been  the 
vernacular  dialocj;  of  central  India,  and  which  was  difinsed  along  with 
the  Buddhist  religion  in  the  countries  above  named,  where  it  soon 
acquired  the  same  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
Sanskrit  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  for  the  Brahmans.  This 
language,"  he  continues,  '^  (though  distinct  proof  cannot  yet  be  adduced 
of  the  assertion),  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  Indian  vemacularsy 
and  was  already  in  popular  use  at  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism. 
It  was  probably  the  dialect  of  a  considerable,  I  mean  the  western, 
portion  of  Bengal.  It  was  from  this  point,  from  Banga  or  Kalinga, 
that,  according  to  the  Ceylonese  account,  Buddhism  was  introduced 
into  Ceylon:  and  yet  again  this  conjecture  becomes  uncertain,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  Magadha,  which  was  spoken  only  a 
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little  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  which  (as  Anoka's  in- 
Kription  in  Cuttack  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  it)  appears  also 
to  lia?e  extended  towards  the  sonth,  varies  essentially  from  the  Pali 
in  Bereral  particulars.''  Again,  in  p.  246,  Benfey  speaks  of  ''  the 
Mf  as  Tarying  in  many  particulars  from  the  language  of  Magadha, 
od  approximating  to  the  principal  Prakrit  or  Maharashfrl,  dialect." 

fiat  it  matters  little  in  what  particular  province  we  suppose  the 
Pili  to  have  originated,  whether  in  Magadha,  or  in  some  country 
Luther  to  the  westward :  as  the  fact  remains  in  any  case  indubitable 
that,  perhaps  with  some  modificationsi  it  represents  one  of  the  oldest 
Prak^tic  dialects  of  northern  India. 

The  Buddhist  writers  assert,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  Pali 
ii  sot  derived  from  the  Sanskrit ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
piimitiYe  language  from  which  all  others  are  descended.  These 
Buddhist  grammarians  were  no  doubt  led  away  by  their  prejudice  in 
hma  of  the  dialect  which  they  or  their  predecessors  had  adopted  as 
the  depositary  of  their  sacred  literature ;  and  by  a  prejudice  against 
the  Sanskrit,  which  was  venerated  by  their  rivals,  the  Brahmans. 
Eren  Mr.  Clough  says  (Pali  Grammar,  Advertisement,  p.  iii.),  with' 
<mt determining  the  question,  ''it  has  long  been  a  contested  point 
whether  the  Pali  or  Sanskrit  be  the  more  ancient  language  of  India ;" 
and  contents  himself  with  the  remark  that,  "it  is  certain  that  Pali 
was  the  popular  dialect  of  the  native  country  of  Buddho,  namely, 
l^adha,  before  the  powerful  sect,  founded  by  him,  was  expelled 
.from  the  continent  of  India,  an  event  prior  to  the  Christian  era." 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  James  D'Alwis  arrives 
^  a  long  investigation  of  the  subject  in  his  introduction  to  Kach- 
diayana's  Ghrammar  (published  at  Colombo,  in  1863),  p.  cxxxii : — 

"  Vhen,  therefore,  we  consider  the  high  state  of  refinement  to  which 
the  Pali  had  in  very  early  times  attained  as  a  language, — ^its  copious- 
Btti,  elegance  and  liazmony,  combined  with  its  high  antiquity,  and  its 
comparative  simplicity,  both  verbally  and  grammatically, — its  relation- 
^  to  the  oldest  language  of  the  Brahmans,  frx>m  which  their  present 
dialect  has  been  Samhriti^edj — ^its  claims  to  be  considered  the  Yyava- 
harika-?ak  of  the  Brahmans  to  which  the  Rig  Veda  refers, — its  con- 
cnnence  with  some  of  the  Indo-European  languages  in  some  forms 
which  differ  from  the  Sanskrit, — its  identification  with  the  only 
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original  Frakrita  dialect,  which  was  'edmilar  to  the  Sanakrit^*- 
absence  of  any  statement  in  old  Brahman  writers  to  the  effect  that 
Frakrita  dialect  was  a  derivatiye  of  the  Sanskrit, — ^the  great  improl^  m 

bility  of  a  deriyative  being  denominated  the  [Frakriti]  Frakrita, 

the  palpable  inaccoracj  of  the  definition  bj  which  in  modem  times  ^ 
is  called  the  'derived,  the  Yulgar,  or  the  imgrammatical,' — the  aJbBeii^e^^ 
in  it  of  many  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  derivatiye  tongues,- 
and  the  probability  that  it  had  issued  from  the  same  ancient  seat 
(Bactria  or  Punjab)  from  whence  the  Sanskrit  itself  had  taken  an 
easterly  direction, — I  believe  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  FaH  and 
the  Sanskrit  are,  at  least,  two  dialects  of  high  antiquity,  contempo- 
raneously derived  from  a  source  of  which  few,  if  any,  traces  can  be 
discovered  at  the  present  day." 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  D*Alwis's  work  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gknnan 
Oriental  Society  for  1865,  vol.  adx.,  pp.  658,  ffl,  Fro&  Weber  notices 
thus  the  remarks  of  that  writer : — 

''The  long  investigation  which  the  author  then  institutes  (pp. 
Izxiii-czzzii)  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  Fali  and  its  relation 
to  the  Sanskrit  conducts  him  rightly  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
dialects  were  'contemporaneously'  evolved  from  one  source  (yiM^ 
the  Yedic  language).  He  here  shows  himself  to  be  a  warm,  patriotio 
admirer  of  the  Fali,  but  allows  himself  here  and  there  to  be  carried 
away  by  this  feeling  beyond  the  proper  limits  into  a  depredation  of 
the  Sanskrit,  and  specifically  to  assumptions  respecting  its  purely 
arbitrary  formation,  which  must  appear  to  the  European  reader  hig^y 
peculiar,"  etc.  "Nevertheless,  we  owe  even  to  this  part  of  his  labour 
the  acknowledgment  that  he  has  striven  to  the  best  of  his  power  to 
arrange  and  sketch  the  results  and  views  both  of  native  and  European 
scholars,  and  that  he  has  in  general  succeeded  well  in  doing  so.  It 
can  now  in  fact  no  longer  be  denied  that  it  is  better  to  understand  the 
name  Frakfita  in  the  sense  of  'natural,'  'original,'  'normal,'  'common,' 
'general,'  and  in  the  signification  perhaps  secondarily  deduced  there- 
from, of  'conmion,'  'low,'  than  in  the  sense  of  'derived'  (sa^ukfiiam 
frdkriUr  y<uya)  assigned  to  the  word  by  the  grammarians.^    And  yet 

1^  In  order  to  make  this  clause  more  intelligible,  I  quote  Mr.  D'Alwis's  interpre* 
iation  of  the  word  Prukfita  from  an  earlier  page  of  his  introduction,  p.  zdi,  where 
he  writes  thus :  *'  Prakriti  is  therefore  that  which  la  natural,  or  the  nature  itself  of  a 
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Oie  aaBomption  fhat  the  Pfili,  and  bo  the  Prakrit,  are  derived  from  the 
&Biskrit»  deserres  the  preference  over  the  converse  view  to  which 
I^Aliris  appears  here  and  there  to  he  not  indisposed,  viz.,  that  the  Pali, 
^6  being  the  most  ancient  Prakrit  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
"^  stands  higher  in  point  of  originality  and  independence  than  the 
SaoBkrit  For  it  is  dear  that  the  Sanskrit,  both  in  its  phonetic 
system  and  flexions,  stands  mnch  closer  to  the  common  mother  of  it 
^ad  the  Pali  than  the  latter  does,^^  and  has  consequently  a  far  superior 
^^t  than  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  that  parent  lan- 
S^uge.  A  perplexing  circumstance  coiinected  with  this  question,  and 
^>ite  which  leads  to  many  sorts  of  mistakes,  is  that  we  have  imfortu- 
^^atdy  no  proper  name  for  that  stage  of  the  language  which  lies  at 
tlie  foundation  of  both  the  '  sister  dialects,'  the  Pali  (and  Prakjit)  and 
^  Sanskrit,  i.e,  for  the  Yedic  vulgar  speech ;  for  the  names  hhdshd 
^  vydvahdril^  are  not  sufficiently  pregnant ;  and  one  is  consequently 

^^— that  which  is  pre-eminent — ^that  which  is  the  natural  or  quiescent  state  of 
aajtbing — 'not  made.'  Hence  it  is  dear  that  the  correct  and  primary  sense  of  the 
^^iVviftto, — indeed  that  which  was  originally  assigned  to  it,  despite  the  so-called 
'ttBuaoa  aeceptation,' — ^was  '  original,' '  root,'  *  natural.'  By  the  Pr&krit  was  theror 
hi  It  fint  meant  the  original  Indian  language,  as  distinguished  from  the  apabhransa. 
*fte  ungrammatical,'  and  the  Sanskrit,  signifying  [from  sam  <  altogether*,  or 
'%lher,'  and  kfita  ' done '»' altogether,'  or  'completely  made,  done,  or  formed'] 
^'whidi  baa  been  composed  or  formed  by  art,  adorned,  embellished,  purified^ 
^Uy  enltiTated  or  polished,'  and  regularly  inflected  as  a  kng^uage."  See  in  oppo- 
Btioii  to  this  Tiew  of  the  siense  of  the  -wori prakfita^  Hemachandra's  interpretation 
*^it  given  above  in  p.  44,  and  Lassen's  explanation,  quoted  in  p.  51.  In  a  review  of 
IH  Wehei'i  lad.  literatoigeschichte,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
h  1863,  p.  606,  Prof.  Both  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  question :  <*  Prakrit 
(leeonlmg  to  the  derivation  which  seems  to  me  the  correct  one)  signifies  that  which 
bi  ill  fbundatioii  in  another  thing,  *  the  derived,'  or  the  '  to  be  derived.'  The 
ttpreaion  is  one  formed  by  grammarians,  and  has  a  grammatical  sense.  The 
gmninarians  say  i^,  tamhita  pada-prakfitit ;  the  SanhitS  texts  have  for  their 
^iVBdatioii  the  words,  i,e.  that  form  of  speaking  and  writing  the  texts  in  which 
^  cod  and  beginning  of  the  words  which  follow  one  another  in  a  sentence  are 
WoQglit  into  harmony  with  the  general  phonetic  laws  of  Sanskrit  has  for  its 
ioBBdation  the  single  words  conceived  in  their  original  form.  The  Sanhita  text  is 
^pnkrUa  in  relation  to  the  word-text^  the  pada-pafha  ;  it  is  a  derived  text  made 
^  A  Kiaitifie  puipoie.  I  would  understand  the  word  prakfita  in  the  same  sense, 
*^  it  is  applied  to  the  dialects."  In  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth's  Sanskrit  Lexicon  the 
(■M  ''eustomaiy,*'  "common,"  is  assigned  to  the  word  praktita  when  generally  used, 
«kile  of  the  dialect  so  called  it  is  said :  "  The  ' common'  speech  is  that  spoken  by 
^  people,  which  the  grammarians  derive  from  Sanskrit." 

'*  This,  however,  can  afford  us  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  Pali  has  actually  pre- 
Mned  older  fonnatium  the  Sanskrit.    [Note  of  Prof!  Weber.] 
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at  a  loss  how  to  designate  it.  Benfey's  excellent  remarKS  at  p.  245 
of  his  article  Indien  (which  onfoitonately  has  not  yet  been  re-WTitt6n)i 
regarding  the  dying  out  of  the  Sanskrit  as  a  yemacular  language  in 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  that  they  apply 
the  name  Sanskrit  for  a  period  for  which  it  is  In  no  way  applicable." 

The  views  of  Bumouf  and  Lassen  on  the  relation  of  the  PaH  to 
Sanskrit  are  thus  stated  in  their  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  pp.  188,  ff : 

^'  The  Pali  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  according  to  certain  rules, 
for  the  most  part  euphonic,  which  do  not  allow  the  derivative  language 
to  admit  certain  sounds  and  combinations  of  consonants,  common  in 
the  parent  tongue.  These  modifications  apply  equally  to  the  suIh 
stantive  portions  of  the  words  and  to  their  terminations  and  inflec- 
tions. It  hence  results  that  there  is  no  grammatical  form  to  be  found 
in  Pali  of  which  the  origin  may  not  be  discovered  in  Sanskrit; 
and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  caU  in  the  influence  of  any  foreign 
idiom  to  explain  the  modifications  to  which  the  Pali  has  subjected  the 
Sanskrit. 

"  When  the  Pali,  as  a  derivative  from  Sanskrit,  is  compared  with 
other  dialects  having  the  same  origin,  it  is  found  to  approach  far  more 
closely  than  any  of  those  others  to  that  common  source.  It  standa^ 
80  to  speak,  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  of  departure  from  Sanskrit^ 
and  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  dialects  which  break  up  that  rich  and 
fertile  language.  But  it  appears  that  the  Pali,  which  contained  in 
itself  the  germs  of  alteration  already  greatly  developed,  was  arrested 
in  its  progress  all  at  once,  and  fixed  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
find  it,  i.e.f  in  a  state  of  almost  immediate  connexion  with  the  Ian* 
guage  from  which  it  proceeded.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  which  form  the  basis  of  the  one,  are  found  without  modification 
in  the  other;  those  which  are  modified  can  all  be  traced  to  their 
Sanskrit  root;  in  shorti  no  words  of  foreign  origin  are  to  be  found 
in  PaH.'' 

Again: — 

*^  We  shall  not  enter  into  new  details  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pali  has  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  The  laws  which  have 
guided  the  formation  of  that  language  are  the  same  which  we  find  at 
work  in  other  idioms  in  diflerent  ages  and  countries;  these  laws  are 
general|  because  they  are  necessary.    Whether  we  compare  the  Ian- 
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gaages  whicli  are  deriyed  from  Latin  with  the  Latin  itself,  or  the 
later  Tentonic  dialects  with  the  ancient  languages  of  the  same  stock, 
or  the  modem  with  the  ancient  Greek,  or  the  numerous  popular 
dialects  of  India  with  the  Sanskrit,  we  shall  see  the  same  principles 
dereloped,  the  same  laws  applied.  The  organic  inflections  of  the 
parent  languages  are  seen  to  exist  in  part,  hut  in  a  state  of  evident 
alteration.  More  commonly  they  will  he  found  to  have  disappeared, 
and  to  have  heen  replaced,  the  case-terminations  hy  particles,  and  the 
towes  by  auxiGary  verhs.  The  processes  vary  in  different  languages, 
^ut  the  principle  is  the  same ;  it  is  always  analytic,  whether  the 
reason  of  this  he  that  a  sjmthetic  language  happens  all  at  once  to 
l^^come  the  speech  of  harhanans  who  do  not  understand  its  structure, 
and  therefore  suppress  its  inflections,  and  replace  them  hy  other  signs ; 
or  whether  it  he  that  when  ahandoned  to  its  natural  course,  and  as  a 
necessity  of  its  cultivation,  it  tends  to  decompose  and  to  suhdivide  the 
%«9entative  signs  of  ideas  and  relations,  just  as  it  unceasingly  de- 
^poees  and  suhdivides  the  ideas  and  the  relations  themselves.  The 
Pali  appears  to  have  undergone  this  last  sort  of  alteration ;  it  is 
Sanskrit,  not  such  as  it  would  he  spoken  hy  a  strange  population,  to 
tbom  it  would  he  new;  hut  pure  Sanskrit,  hecoming  altered  and 
laodified  in  proportion  as  it  hecomes  popular.  In  this  manner  it  still 
preserves  its  declension,  instead  of  replacing  it  hy  particles,  as  the 
modem  dialects  of  India  do.  One  form  only,  the  ahlative  in  to  might 
pass  for  the  commencement  of  the  analytic  declension ;  hut  it  is  already 
found  in  the  parent  language.  A  great  numher  of  Pali  forms  might 
^  cited  to  prove  that  the  modifications,  which  it  has  made  in  the 
Baoakiit,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  the  Italian,  among 
<^6r  tongues,  has  made  in  the  Latin.  Thus  the  assimilation  of  con- 
aooants,  which  in  Italian  makes  letio  from  kctus,  and  soritto  for  serip' 
^}  is  one  of  the  principles  of  Pali." 

The  Pali,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we  And  it  in  the  Geyloncse 
hochj  could  scarcely  have  heen  a  vernacular  language.  At  least,  it 
^bits  a  variety  of  refinements  which  could  hardly  have  heen  em- 
ployed in  common  speech ;  hut  seem  likely  to  have  heen  confined  to 
the  language  of  composition,  or  introduced  after  the  Pali  had  ceased  to 
^  the  spoken  tongue  of  the  followers  of  Buddha,  and  had  hecome 
Moaeciated  to  the  service  of  religion  and  literature :  just  as  the  gram* 
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mar  of  the  Sanskrit  itself  became  regulated  by  more  fixed  and  rigid 
roles,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  deteriorating  inflaences  of 
yemacolar  use.  Such  a  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  interpolated,  or  the 
retention  of  otherwise  disused,  consonants  to  obviate  the  inharmonuNU 
sounds  which  would  arise  from  the  collision  of  vowels.  No  lesB  than 
nine  letters,  y,  v,  m,  d,  n,  t,  r,  1,  and  g,  are  employed  for  this  purpose^ 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  examples,  viz. : 

1.  y  ^  na 

.     2.  V  —  ti 

3.  m —  laha 

4.  (^  —  atta 
6.  n  —  ito 

6.  t  —  tasmS 

7.  r  —  sabbhi 

8.  /  —  clia 

9.  y  —  putha 

This  peculiarity  of  attention  to  euphony  is  common  to  the  Pali  with 
the  Sanskrit ;  and  though  the  means  they  use  are  for  the  most  part 


+  imaaaa 

becomes 

nayimassa. 

+  angikam 

»> 

tirangikam. 

+  essati 

»» 

labnmeflsatL 

+  attham 

>» 

atta^ttham. 

+  ayati 

>» 

itonuyati. 

+  iha 

»> 

tasm^tiha. 

+  era 

» 

sabbhireva. 

+  abhinna 

»f 

cha/abhinna* 

+  eva 

>» 

putba^eva.*'* 

^^  CloQgh'B  PSli  Grammar,  p.  11.  On  this  sabject  I  translate  the  following 
marks  made  by  Dr.  Eohn  in  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Tolnme,  in 
Beitrage  zor  Yergleicbenden  Spracbforscbung  n.B.w.  toL  iii.  p.  241,  f.;  "As regards 
tbe  interpolation  of  enpbonic  letters  treated  of  in  p.  82, 1  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
the  author  when  he  claims  them  for  the  written  language  alone :  the  greater  part  of 
them  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  what  are  called  interpolations,  but  the  old 
auslaut  '*  (i.e.  concluding  consonant)  *'  which  the  preceding  words  had  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  language.  I  haye  briefly  treated  of  them  in  the  first  Tolume  of  these 
BeitrSgc,  p.  126,  and  here  only  repeat  that  I  now  regard  only  the  y  and  the  t  in 
na-y-imassa,  and  ti-y-angikam  as  real  euphonic  interpolations ;  and  that  I  look  upon 
the  latter  as  having  proceeded  from  y."  I  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  remarks 
referred  to  by  the  writer  as  having  been  previously  made  by  him  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  the 
Beitrage,  p.  126 : — "A  comparison  with  the  Sanskrit  shows  that  only  a  few  of  those 
apparently  interpolated  consonants  are  due  to  an  actual  interpolation,  as  the  others 
are  remains  of  an  earlier  condition  of  the  language.  The  Pali  has  almost  entirely 
rejected  the  final  mutes,  and  the  few  cases  in  which  such  are  found  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exceptions.  When  for  instance  ctad  eva  is  found  in  place  of  the  ordinary  eUm  evttf 
this  is  an  archaism  which  Lassen  rightly  explains  by  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the 
following  eva  to  the  preceding  etad.  In  the  same  way  we  are  to  explain  tatmnt  iha 
from  the  Sanskrit  tatniad  iha,  sahbhir  eva  from  eadbhir  eva,  ehhalabhmna  from 
shahbhyndif  which  as  a  technical  designation  preserved  the  old  form  (see  Tumour, 
MahavSnso,  p.  81, 1,  and  elsewhere),  piUhageva  from  pjithag  eva,  prageva  from  prog 
ev€^  Of  the  remaining  instances  naffinuuaa,  tivangikamy  and  itonayati  tue  ioAodd. 
te  be  regarded  as  cases  of  consonantal  interpolation^  whilst  lahum  euati  and 
attadattham  may  still  remain  doubtfrd.  Clough  further  states,  in  p.  14,  that  ft  it 
sometimes  introduced  as  an  augment  before  both  vowels  and  consonants ;  that  thus 
chakkhmk  anieheham  (Sanskrit  ehahthur  anUyam)  stands  for  chakkhu  aniehehmm^ 
4tmMro  for  mw  tiro;  but  in  the  first  case,  as  in  that  of  Mwfn  smoH;  perhaps  another 
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yet  in  neither  case  oonld  the  refinements  employed  in  writing 

luKve  been  practised  in  the  langoage  of  ordinary  life.    The  PSli  has 

etiier  dianeteristics  (borrowed  from  &e  Sanskrit)  which  could  scarcely 

hafe  been  Tery  eommon  in  tije  Temaonlar  dialects  of  Northern  India, 

Mippoted  to  haye  been  contemporary  with  it;  such  as  the  nse  of 

Mderativey  and  nominal  yeibs;  VHkQ  jighaehehhatiy  he  wishes  to  eat; 

fohhiaffiUi^  he  resembles  a  mountain ;  puttiyatt,  he  treats  like  a  son."' 

FiQsboll  obsrares  in  his  introduction  to  the  Dhammapada  (p.  yi.) 

tiat  fhe  antiquity  of  that  work  is  piored  by  the  character  of  its 

laogoage,  which  approaches  closely  to  the  Sanskrit,  even  in  some  of 

ib  oldest  forms,  and  differs  widely  from  the  diction  of  the  prose  Sutras, 

ezplaoation  is  possible,  whilst  in  the  second  case,  the  assumption  of  an  interpolation 
ippem  deddedlj  wrong,  as  the  final  mnte  of  tiie  Sanskrit  was  probably  nasalized. 
KerotittlesB,  Cloogh's  rule  appears  to  be  correct,  since  at  least  Tumour's  text  showa 
■one  other  examples  of  this  interpolation.  Thus  in  p.  50,  line  14,  ewan  te-m  attano 
MMi  Utwa/atupadtA  ^oAim,  unless  perhaps  te-m  is  here  mutilated  [verttummelt) 
&va  the  Sansiait  U  me;  and  in  p.  52,  line  4,  patrtMn^iehehan  tarn  tmnatra 
JwbUifti  w^iU  mmna,  where^  however,  certainly  the  metre  declares  itself  (tpriehi) 
lot  only  against  the  interpolatioii  of  m,  but  also  in  &Tour  of  the  elision  of  the  final 
iofjitflrs.'*  It  is  to  be  obeerred  that  the  same  interpolation  ^  I  am  right  in  so 
■OiBgit)  ef  more  than  one  letter  (as  in  yatkO'T^va  for  yatko'Wa),  is  to  be  found 
a  thsiaogriage  of  the  Giihas  in  the  Lalita  ristara,  which  will  be  treated  of  further 
%  This  shows  that  the  process  did  not  begin  in  Ceylon. 

the  Mowing  are  instances  collected  from  the  Lalita  ristara  of  the  euphonic 
■■Btiai  of  eonsonants  between  Towels  which  may  be  compared  with  the  cases  of  a 
ndlirdisrBcter  which  hare  been  adduced  in  the  tot  as  occurring  in  PfilL 


UPlUlfGBi. 

8A2IBKBIT. 

OATHA. 

LiHtaiistans  428. 

63. 

195. 

220. 

9artUhy$*9ya 
patha  eva 
ivayatHa 

9artUhfam  tupa 
patha-\-r-^vfa 
ivam  iha 

taupagata^ 
iMamibhttomia 

eha  rupagatu 
/abda-¥r-¥anubhava 

n            21«. 

irutva  idam 

drutva+m-^idam 

855. 
»           289. 

muehjfe  Hah 
Bbka  ehi 

muehife-{m-\-itah 
mhi+m-i-eM 

^           370. 

tvake  atmam 

tvaki-^nH-aimani 

n            898. 

iatraati 

tatra-Hn-\-(ui 

47L 
«,           430. 

: M                                            8» 

t09aupami 
dri$hfva  imam 
9va  mhnUha 

tava^m-^-upemu 

drithlva-i-H-i-itnam 

8a-+v+u9hnUha 

^  Some  deaderatife  Terba  and  nouns  must,  howerer,  haTC  been  in  ordinary  use 
a fts  Fkikfits;  as  we  find  in  the  modem  Temaculars  some  words  which  haye  their 
ongis  in  deaideratiTes.  Thus  the  Hindi  bhukh,  hunger,  must  come  from  bubhukkha, 
thtkpteomptioiiofdii^AtfJfcfAa.  The  Hindi  jnyof,  thirst,  too,  is  probably  deriyed 
froB/^poM^  tiiough  it  may  ako  haTe  been  c(Hnpounded  of  jpi  +  cHa^  a  desire  to  drink. 
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and  of  the  commentary  of  Buddhoghosa.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Dhammapada  such  forms  as  these,  viz.,  the  nominatiye  of  the  present 
participle  in  am,  as  ganayam,  rodam  (instead  of  ganayanio^  etc.);  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  present  middle  in  dre  as  sochare,  vpaptQJare: 
and  the  dative  form  of  the  infinitiYe,  as  netave,  pahdtavs,  which  is 
usually  found  only  in  the  Yedas,  etc.  It  is  dear  from  this  that  the 
Pali  appears  in  various  phases  of  greater  or  less  antiquity. 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  notices  of 
of  Yedic  forms  which  occur  in  Pali : — ''  Besides  the  infinitive  in  iavs, 
used  after  verhs,  expressing  wish  or  desire,  as  well  as  tum^  the  Pali 
uses,  in  agreement  with  the  Prakrit  and  Mahratta  an  indeclinable 
participle  in  tvdna,  and  contracted,  tuna.  Katvdna  or  katuna  gachchksU 
'^kf^tvd  gaehchhati,  ["Having  done  he  goes."]"^  These  forms  agree 
with  ancient  forms  which  are  jnentioned  by  Panini  as  Yaidic,  namely 
pitvdnam'=zpitvdf  ishtvlnam  devdn^iishfvd  devdn,  Panini  vii.  1,  48. 
Yaska  Nirukta  vi.  7,  assumes  that  asme  can  stand  for  all  cases  of  vayam* 
The  Pali  declines  amhe=a9me  in  all  cases.  Nom.  amh$,  ace.  amh$  or 
amhdkam  {^zasmdkam),  instr.  amhehhi  or  amhehi,  gen.  amhskam. 

**  Further,  the  Pali  has  preserved  the  instrumental  in  ebhis.  It  says 
huddhehhi  or  huddhehi  =  huddhaih  ;  hhi  or  hi  in  all  declensions ;  for  the 
declension  oi  go,  it  has  in  the  gen.  pi.  gavam  or  gunnam  or  gonani,  the 
last  form  being  the  Yaidic  gondm.  Neuters  in  a,  i,  u,  like  phaia, 
athfhi  {asthi),  madhu,  have  either  the  regular  plur.  nom.  ace.  phdOm^ 
atthlni,  madhuni  or  phald,  affhl,  madha,  just  as  in  the  Yedas. 

**  There  is  one  more  modem  form  that  is  found  in  the  Yeda.  The 
Pali  has  a9sa  (asya)  or  tmassa  {imasya),  so  also  the  Prakrit  imaaa^  etc 
Now  we  find  in  Rig  Yeda,  viii.  13,  21,  tmasya  pdhi  andhasah  for  tuya. 
This  is  more  curious  than  to  find  in  the  Matsyapuraga  tmair  vidvdvkiai^ 
for  ebhir  vidvadhhthJ* 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  various  refinements  into  the  PaHi 
after  it  became  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  Bumouf  considers  (Lotus,  App.  862),  that  it  substan- 
tially  represents  to  us  the  language  which  was  in  vernacular  use  in 
Behar,  and  in  all  the  central  parts  of  Northern  India,  at  the  era  when 
Buddhism  was  first  introduced,  t.^.,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 

>^'  Some  further  specimens  of  this  form  will  be  giyen  in  the  Tables  which 
follow. 
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eentories  b.o.    Snch_^  being  the  case,  we  should  niatarally  expect  to 
find  that  it  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Prakfit  dialects ;  which, 
u  ve  have  already  seen  (in   the    preceding  section)  were  either 
ipoken,  or  closely  resembled   dialects  which  were   spoken,  in  the 
nme  proyinces  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    That  such 
was  actaaUy  the  case,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  comparison  of  these 
dialects  with  the  Pali.    I  shall  immediately  proceed  to  prove,  by  some 
'  comparative  lists  of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  particles,  first,  that  an 
extennye  class  of  Sanskrit  words  undergoes  precisely  the  same  modifi- 
cations in  the  Pali  as  in  the  Prakrit;   and  secondly,  that  in  some 
respects  the  modification  of  Sanskrit  words  and  forms  of  inflection  had 
Bot  proceeded  so  fSar  in  Pali  as  it  afterwards  did  in  Prakrit.    From 
this  comparison  it  will  result  that  the  Pali  stands  nearer  to  the 
Scnskrit,  and  represents  a  more  ancient  phase  of  the  vernacular 
^cech  of  Northern  India  than  is  exhibited  in  the  Prikfit. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  scheme  of  the  declension  correspond- 
ing to  the  Sanskrit  one  in  41,  in  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Pali  is 
aomewhat  nearer  than  the  Prakrit  to  the  Sanskrit  forms.  (Clough, 
P-  19j  Cowell,  p.  xxiv.) 


Singtdur, 


Plural, 


PAH. 

PlUKftlT. 

I'ALI. 

PHAK^IT. 

1.  Boddhd. 

Baddho. 

1.  Buddhfi. 

Bnddbft. 

2-BQddham. 

Bnddham. 

2.  Bnddhe. 

Bnddbe. 
Buddbft. 

tBoddhent. 

Bnddhega.' 

8.  Boddhebi. 
Puddhebhi. 

Buddbehi* 

^Biddhiya. 

Same  as  6th  caae. 

4.  Buddhfinanu 

Same  aa  6tb  case. 

BoddhaMa, 

i- Boddhmns. 

BnddhfidO. 

5.  Buddbehi. 

Bnddbibinto. 

Boddhs. 

Buddhfi. 

BuddhebhL 

Boddbasimto 

Boddhtmha. 

BuddhfihL 

&  Boddhina. 

Buddhaaaa. 

6.  BoddhSnam. 

BuddhSnam. 

7-  Boddhaonqi. 

7.  Boddheii^ 

Buddbeao. 

Bnddhe. 

Bnddhe. 

BiddhimhL 

Bitddhammi. 

• 

• 

^  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  two  languages  is  as  follows: 
(CJoogh,  p.  61 ;  Cowell,  p.  xxviii.).— In  most  cases  the  Pali  is  nearest 
to  the  Sanskrit. 
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Singular* 


Tiwak 


PALI. 

PBAKfUT. 

PALI. 

PBAKRIT. 

1.  aliam« 

aham. 

1.  mayam. 
amne. 

Taam. 
amhe. 

2.  mam. 

mam* 

2.  amhskam. 

no. 

mamam* 

mamam* 

amhe. 

amhe. 

8.  mayfi. 

me. 

8.  amhebhL 

mae. 

amhehi. 

(4.  mama. 
6.  mayham. 

amliam. 

mamanu 

me. 
mama, 
maijh. 
maha. 

g|  amhakam. 

arnhfipam. 

5.  maya. 

matto. 

5.  amhebhL 

amhilimto. 

amhehi. 

amhfisonto. 

7.  mayi. 

mayL 

7.  amheso. 

AWihgftq, 

The  second  personal  prononni  as  it  appears  in  both  dialects  will 
be  given  in  a  following  Table. 

The  Pali  verb  seems  to  be  feff  more  complete  than  the  Pakpt.  The 
following  are  some  of  its  principal  tenses,  as  compared  with  those  o£ 
the  latter:  (Clough,  p.  100,  ff.  •  Cowell,  p.  zxiz.) 

PALI.  PBAK^lT. 

Parasmai-pada,  or  actiye  mood. 


PALI.  PRAX^UT. 

Atmane-pada,  or  middle-mood. 


Singular, 

1.  pachSmi. 

2.  pachasL 

3.  paohatL 

Tlural. 

1.  pachama. 

2.  pachatha. 
8.  paohantL 


Singular, 

1.  pachSmi. 
pachami. 

2.  pachari. 
8.  pachadi. 

pachai. 

Flural. 

1.  pachfimo. 
pachimo,  etc. 

2.  pachaha. 
pachitthS. 

3.  pachantu 


Singular* 

1.  pache. 

2.  pachase. 

3.  pachate. 

Flural, 

1.  paohfimhe. 

2.  paohayhe. 
8.  paohante. 


Singular, 
(wantiiig.) 

2.  pachase. 
8.  pachade. 
pachae, 

FluraL 
(wanting.) 

ditto. 

ditto. 


The  Pali  has  also,  like  the  Sanskrit,  a  potential  mood|  and  three 
past  tenses,  which  in  the  parasmai-pada  or  active  mood,  are  as  follows: 


Singular*  FluraL 

I.  PotentiaL 


1.  pacheyySmi 

2.  pacheyyisL 

3.  pache. 
paoheyya. 


1.  pachey3rfima. 

2.  pacheyyutha. 

3.  pacheyyiun. 


III.  Imperfect 

1.  apacha.  1.  apachamhS. 

2.  apacho.  2.  apachattha. 
8.  apachS.  '8.  apaohu. 


Singular,  FluraL 

II.  Reduplicated  perfect. 

1.  papacha.  1.  papachimha. 

2.  papaohe.  2.  papachittha- 
8.  papacha.              3.  papachn. 

IV.  Third  preterite. 

1.  apachim.  1.  apachimhS. 

2.  apacho.  2.  apachittha. 

3.  apachL  8.  apachmn. 

apachimso. 
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lo  tnkjit,  on  the  other  hand,  few  traoes  appear  to  remain  of  any 
JHftteoBeB  at  alL  Mr.  Gowell  tayg,  p.  xxix,  ''  The  only  tenses  of  the 
letiTe  voice  which  remain  seem  to  be  the  present,  the  second  fotore, 
nd  the  imperatiTe."  In  the  2drd,  24th9  and  25th  aphorisms  of 
Chapter  Vll.,  and  in  the  17th  aphorism  of  Chapter  Yin.  of  Yaranichiy 
Werer  (CoweO,  pp.  162,  163),  mention  is  made  of  a  past  tense,  of 
liiich  the  instances,  Atfpfo,  kohia^  dtif^^  'he  was,'  haHOf  'he  laughed,' 
tiMa,  *  he  did,'  are  giTen«  Pew  instances  of  the  past  tense  in  Prakfit, 
Wever,  seem  to  occur  in  the  dramas ;  but  it  is  inconceiyable  that  in 
tha  Fffilqit  dialects  which  were  coirently  spoken  in  the  long  interval 
lietween  the  disuse  of  the  Pali  and  the  rise  of  the  modem  vemacolars 
Cm  both  of  which  we  find  past  tenses),  there  should  have  been  no 
gwmmatical  forms  in  daily  use  for  expressing  past  time.  It  is  not, 
Werer,  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  fdrther :  as  the  details  and 
aplaoations  which  I  have  already  furnished,  together  with  the  tables 
vbidi  follow,  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  place  which  the  Pali 
tfid  the  Prakfit  dialects  respectively  occupied  in  the  history  of  Korth- 
Um^eech.^ 

'"  The  form  omi,  ^^was,"  occon  in  Hfila's  Sapta^ataka  128,  p.  114,  of  Weber's 

^^  The  followiiig  note  in  p.  107  of  the  first  edition  should  have  been  placed  in 
p^  56  of  the  present  edition,  as  an  addition  to  note  101. 

[Ptofeaor  Mailer  considers  the  data^deriyed  firom  Buddhist  sources — on  which 
Ac  detOi  of  Buddha  is  placed  in  643  b.c.,  and  on  which  the  occurrence  of  any 
^oddhutijnods  before  the  one  in  Ai^oka's  time,  is  asserted,  to  be  fictitious  and  un- 
"■^ii^Mtoiy.  Though  he  does  not  try  to  bring  down  Buddha's  death  below  477  b.c., 
he  regvdi  all  the  Buddhist  dates  before  Chandragupta  as  merely  hypotheticaL  See 
1^  ^  Asdent  Sanskxit  Literature,"  zeoeiTed  while  this  Section  was  in  the  press, 
pp.  260-300,] 
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COMPAEATIVE  TABLB 


Table  No.  III. 

Canittining  a  List  of  wordB  which  are  identical^  or  nearly  so,  in  Pal 

Prakrit. 

m 

[The  authorities  for  the  Fili  wordi  in  these  Lists  axe  the  Dhammapada,  a  Fi 
edited  by  Fansboll,  the  P&li  Grammar  of  the  Bey.  B.  Clongh  (Ceylon,  1824), : 
and  Lassen's  Essai  snr  le  Pali,  Spiegel's  Eammayukya,  and  Anecdota  Palica,  ooi 
the  RasayShinl,  etc.,  and  Tnmonr's  MahSwanso  (Ceylon,  1837).  The  authorities 
Prflkrit  words  are  partly  giyen  in  the  prerious  list,  No.  I.,  p.  16,  ff.  In  the 
edition  the  lists  haye  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  parallel  words  from  the  GathS 
in  the  Lalita  Yistara  (Lt.)  are  occasionally  introduced.  The  Pali  column  has 
advantage  of  being  rerised  by  Mr.  Childers,  and  the  additional  Prakfit  words  ai 
from  the  Bularamuyaea  (Br.)  the  Prasannarughaya  (Pr.),  and  the  Saptaifalaka  (; 
good  many  Prukfit  words,  for  which  no  Pali  equiyalents  haye  been  found,  are  lei 
list ;  as  they  will  at  least  show  the  mutations  which  the  Sanskrit  undergoes  in  the 
dialect.] 


BEFERENCES. 


Dham.  43. 
Clouffh,  15. 
Mricnh.  44. 
Var.  xii  22. 
Clou^h  39.    ) 
Var.  lii.  10.  j 
Balarama-     ) 
yana,  215.  / 
Br.  210.        \ 
Clough,39.  I 
Br.  78. 

Br.  238,245, 
248,  267, 
287.  Pr.  44. 


Br.l78.  Pr.41. 

Dham.  5. 
Br.  79.  113,  \ 
144.  CI.  37.  j 

Br.  113,223,) 
225.  / 

Br.  6,122,225. 
Clough,  39.  \ 
Var.  iii.  10.  / 
Br.  224. 
Clough,  27. 
Br.  56,  194,  f. 
Br.  270. 

Br.  34. 

B.  &  Las.  166. 
Br.  6. 
Pr.  20. 


SANSKRIT. 


Mtrt 

dfithfA 

• 

vr**hfi 
tfish^i 

prishfha 

mithfi 

ifeshtha 

Jye8h\ha 

kanishfha 

varUhiha 

iuah^i 

garithiha 

dushfa 
dashifa 

nivishfa 

sithfah 
dithfya 
pravishfa 


OATHA. 


PALL 


istrij 
ittrtf 
iatriya, 
ittriha 


itthl 
itthi 

ditthi 
dittha 

\piUhi 


PRAKRIT. 


BKO] 


teftha 
kanii^ha 

muffhi 
duttha 
daf^ha 

nivilfha 

dmha 
pavifiha 


I   Uthl,  itthiya 

ditthi 
di4^ 

nshfhl 
puihihi, 

puthiha, 
ptth^ha, 

vallfaf  veiha 
(mifhfhd, 

aetfha 

jefthoyjemha 

kaniffOy 
kanifflMf 
kanifhfha 
varifhfha 

garimha    • 
mu(fhi 
dulhfha 
daihiha 

nivifhfha 

difhfAia 
pavifhfha 


a  won 


sight. 


seen. 


rain, 
disclu 


thel 


sweet 

best 

eldest 

youn 

best 

satisff 

hearic 
thefifi 
wicke 
bitten 
(entere 
\  place 
instru 
bygw 
entere 
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IBXXCBS. 

BANSKBIT. 

OATHA. 

PALI. 

P&AXRIT. 

BNOLISH. 

86. 

nuh^ha 

Hiiihu 

auihihu 

well. 

20S,  270. 

nishfhura 

ni\\hura 

ni\hihura 

severe. 

.  179,  242,  \ 

pinhfht 

gofhfhl 

assembly. 

.  270, 278.) 
)ogh,2.     i 

othiha 

oitha 

ofh^ha 

lip. 

.  259,  270. 

daifuhfra 

dafha 

dadha 

tuslu 

rich.  18,  30. 

katkfka 

kaiiha 

kaffha 

wood. 

ttin.3.60. 

Vfiktham 

rukkham 

(rukkhamy 
[ukkham 

jtriee. 

.84.  Br.  \ 
5. 219.       / 

Vfittanta 

vuttanta 

vuttanta 

intelligence. 

.Il4i;i26.\ 
.  216.        / 

vfitidnta 

uttanta 

intelligence. 

'M:  ^'  }   '-^tia 

tamvaiia 

samvutta 

happened. 

.301          j  nivritfa 

nivatta 

nivutta 

ceased. 

.  44.            <  vjithabha 

utnbha 

vuaaha 

buU. 

.91.            j  tfina 

• 

Una 

tuna 

grass. 

-1(^11.3,126.!  ghfita 

ghata 

ghia 

gh^. 

I  shall  ask. 

.  19.              prakshgami 

pucehissami 

puttissam 

r.L29.La6s.  \ 

3.  Tikr.  46. 

SpravrUh 

pavuM 

pausa 

rainy  season. 

.ind.244. 

) 

.  157,  163. 
i.i.  27. 

Vvfiddha 

' 

vuddha     ■* 

bud4ha 

) 

1 

vuddha 

viddha 

{old. 

1 

bud4hm 

vaddha 

) 

am.  62.    \ 
X.  I  27.     ] 

tmfiti 

' 

$ati 

.    •    • 

recollection. 

rich.  94  f. 

mrittika 

matUka 

maffia 

earth. 

.131. 

ritu 

%Uu 

ridu 

season. 

.  199.             kfitanta 

kayania 

fate. 

■ich.  14.  95  i  \ 
6, 141,  Var.  |      .. 
32.  Br.  178,  (^'^ 

igaha 
Xghara 

ghaia,  ghara 

jhonse. 

giha,  haraa 

.  303.             grihiw 

gharanl 

gharinl 

wife. 

th^']  frihinltva 

gharimttana 

(state  of  a 
\  wife. 

lam.  18. 

griht 

gihl 

giha  (hoQBe) 

householder. 

itm46. 

artham 

.  •«  • 

attham 

attham 

meaning. 

1801.47. 

tarva 

-/  • 

tabba 

sabba,  savffa 

all. 

tun.  1. 

purva 

■• 

pubba 

pubba,  puwa 

first. 

.  169, 231,) 

Btrsha 

• 

ttta 

Mtta 

head. 

.168,236,) 
2,  270.      / 

dtrgha 

dJgha 

diha 

long. 

.  126, 198,) 
7,293.      ) 

marge 

magga 

fwgga 

road. 

•7'^7^-lte« 

fogga 
nitagga 

(sagga 
[nitagga 

section, 
nature. 

\m.  23. 

ftarga 

»agga 

tagga 

heaven. 

.  10.  CL  2. 

varga 

vagga 

vagga 

class. 

.  199. 

durga 

dugga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

'.293.          1  nirgamm 

niggama 

niggama 

(going  out 
\  (noun). 
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- 

BBFBRBKCE8. 

■ANSKBIT.             OAThL 

PALI. 

PKlx^rr. 

MNOI 

Br.  66,  76, ) 
178,  276. 
Pr.  134.       ) 

garika 

gabbha 

fgahbka         \ 
l^abhbka      ] 

womb. 

Pr.  84. 

nirghotha 

nigghota 

nighghota 

soond. 

Pr.  33.  Br.  69, 
87,  198.  288. 

ardha 

addha,  a4dha 

addha 

half. 

Pr.48.  Br.267, 

dharma 

298.  Bur.  and 

dhamma 

dhamma 

rigbtec 

Lan.  166. 

Br.  94. 

karma 

kamma 

kamma 

work. 

Dham.  48. 

(karmakara 
Xeharmakara 

kammakara 

kammara 

ehammakara 

\  chammara 

(blaclm 
(leather 

Br.  64, 72, 94. 

nirmana 

nimmana 

nimmana 

constn 

Br.  7. 

(chamiaehdh- 
\  thuh 

ehammaeha^X 
kkhu         j 

leather 

Br.  246. 

kurma 

kumma 

kumma 

tortoiM 

Pr.  126. 

avatlrna 

otinna 

avatirma 

descem 

Br.  200. 

uttlrna 

uttinna 

tUtlna 

croased 

Pr.  46, 48. 

tarkayami 

takkmi 

takkemi 

I  reaao 

Pr.  12, 48.     \ 
Br.  238,  246./ 

karna 

kanna 

kanna 

ear. 

Br.  200. 

iampwrna 

sampunnu 

samptmna 

folL 

Br.  298. 

parna 

panna 

.panna 

feather 

Br.  264. 

Tdmrapar^i 

Tambaponni 

Tambavanni 

Ceylon 

Br.  142,  198. 
Bur.&L8.166. 

varna 

panna 

vanna 

oolonr. 

Br.  291. 

8uv(irrifl 

ituvanna,      \ 
\mnna           ] 

8uvanna 

gold. 

Br. 

udgTrna 

%       ^  ^                         # 

udginna 

Tomitei 

Br.  240,  243. 

ktrna 

kinna 

kinna 

crowds 

Br.  147,  200,) 
278.              / 

ehiirna 

ehmna 

chunna 

onuhec 

Br.  267. 

nirvSfM 

nibbana 

niwasa 

extinct 

Br.  209, 289,) 
307.              j 

klrtti 

kUti 

kitti 

renown 

Br.  198, 278. 

martitin^ 

the  ion 

Br.  129, 198,) 
287.              / 

nirvighna 

nihbigga     | 

nivviggha    \ 

nivtighgha  > 

niwigghgha  ) 

(withon 
\  staclei 

Br.  241. 

nifjhara 

nijjhara 

nijjhara 

acasca 

Br.  164. 

nirvahana 

nibbahana 

niwafMna 

effcetin 

Br.  163  ff. 

duryadafy 

dujjasa 

badrej 

Br.  86, 179. 

darpa 

dappa 

dappa 

pride. 

Br.  216. 

upasarpamah 

^^patapplcma 

uvatappamha 

we  app 

Br.  6, 179. 

kandarpa 

kandappa 

(thegoc 
\  lore. 

Br.  129, 194. 

darpana 

dappana 

dappana 

amirrc 

Br.  142,  178. 

karpura 

kappura 

kapptira 

campbt 

Br.  221. 

kdrpata' 

kappata 

kappata 

cotton. 

Br.  218. 

paratpara 

paroppara 

mutnal 

Br.  239. 

kurpara 

kappara 

kuppara 

elbow. 

Br.  236. 

karkara 

kakkara 

limeato 

Br.  239. 

tarkara 

sakkhara 

takkara 

mveL 
oate  tn 

S'ak.  26. 

kharjura 

khtQJurt 

kh€QJisra 

Br.  240. 

kardama 

kaddm/ta 

kaddama 

mud. 
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) 


r.243. 
r.203. 

MU.  Br.62. 
r.  16, 48. 
'bun.  66. 
r.  178. 
1 136,  216. 
r.  242, 266,) 
47.  ] 

lr.198. 

Ir.234. 
Ir.  265,  267. 
tr.  181, 194. 
Ir.  179. 
Ir.  118,  Pir. 
14, 137. 
tr.M. 
Ir.269. 

a.  19.  Br.  78. 
^.36,130  A) 
4S,299.      } 
%h,27.) 
ir.  113,  144, 
23.  Mrichh. 
I  Var.  T.  36. 
tr.238. 
ir.308. 
ir.  149. 
Ir.  34, 62. 
'r8,63,69,\ 

S.  98, 267.  1 

tr.86. 


) 


) 


V.122. 

Ir.  146, 198. 
Ir.  86,  98. 
"r.  10, 21. 
Ir.  121. 
1140. 
114. 

Ir.  20, 120, 
W^246. 
116. 
lr.198. 
DiiiiL69. 
Ir.  6, 71, 293. 
163.  Bar. 
M.166. 
Ir.132. 
Ir.  87, 243. 
i.4LM.86 
It.  67,  76. 
ULm.91.\ 
jr.24,247.  ] 


BAH8KBIT. 


J 


paryuita 
nirlu^a 

durlabha 

aammpitm 

mukurta 
vdrta 

tartha 

iirtha 

Mamnutrda 
vimarda 
parvata 
FSrvatt 

arya 

tammS/yita 

garjita 

ehandra 

gratUhi 

ihhrata,      \ 

gr^ha 
iighra 
yatrn 
ehitra 

go&a 

kthurapra 

bhadra 

tathaia 

sahatra 

vaktra 

vakra 

chakf 

ehakrofMrtti 

\fmtra        ] 
J  patra         j 

timagrt 

ratru^  ratri 

netra 

mitra 


oIthI. 


PALI. 


pdUattha 

duUabha 

tamappita 

muhutUi 
vatta 

Mttha 
tittha 


pabbata 
JMtbail 

tammojjUa 

gajjita 

ekanda 

ffofifki 


bkata 

gaka 
iigka 
fotra 
ekittOf  ekitra 

gotta 

kkurappd 


{bkaddOf 
bkadra 
takkala 

sakaata 

vatta 

vttfika 

ekakka 

MkktKHOti 


sata 

patta 

tSmaggl 
rattOf  ratti 
nttta 
mitta 


) 


P&AX^IT. 


paUattka 
niUinti 

ditlhik^i 

Btmutpptd^ 

muktUta 
vatta 

sattka 

tittka 

$ammadda 
vimadda 
pavvada 
Fabbadi 

ajja 

mmajjida 

gajjida 

ekanda 

ganfki 

{bkada,  bkSOf 
bkadufio 

gaka 
tiggka 
jatta 
ekitta 

gotta 

kkurappa 

bkadda 

vakka 
vakka 
ekakka 

(ekakkavaffi  \ 
ekakkavatti  j 

tota^totta 

patta 

wmagg 
ratta,  ranti 
netta 
mitta 


BNOLUH. 


thrown  down 

cut. 

(difficult  to 
(  obtain. 

entrofted. 

moment, 
intellifonoe. 

{a  band  of 
trayellers. 
(place  of  pil- 
\  grimage. 

I  friction. 

mountain. 

Parvati. 
(respectable 
(  person. 

cleansed. 

thundered. 

moon. 

a  knot. 

)  brother  (nom. 
j  and^n.). 

takinff. 
(juickly. 
joomey. 
Tariegated. 

£imily,  clan, 
a  kind  of 
arrow. 

good. 

that  time. 

a  thousand. 

month. 

crooked. 

wheeL 

emperor, 
strettnu 

leaf^TesseL 

implements, 
night. 
eye. 
friend. 


( 
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1  ■    -  -      ■    ■  - 

BBFBBBN0B8. 

BANSSKIT. 

OATHA. 

PALI. 

pRAK^rr. 

Eir< 

Br.  35, 65, 75. 

ffiatra 

nwtta 

metta 

mpas 

Br.  270. 

bhrukuft 

bhiu^ 

frow" 

Br.  71, 182. 

bhru 

bhu 

bhu 

eyeb 

Br.  209. 

numtrm 

mania 

mania 

adric 

Br.  221. 

yantra 

yanta 

yanira 

an  ei 

Br.  20. 

abhra 

abbha 

abhbha 

cloud 

Br.  221,  267. 

Butra 

tutta 

sutia 

thrcii 

Pr.21.  Br.l65, 
167,174,297. 

putra 

putta 

puiia 

son. 

Pr.  65. 

figrat 

jagaram 

jaggania 

waki: 

Pr.45. 

jfragh^naiya 

p^tmaua 

pahunassa 

guest 

Br.  156,  279. 

airu 

astu 

a*u 

a  teai 

Br.  26.  CL  51. 

vyAghratya 

1 

vyaggkaua 

vaghghaata 

tiger 

Br.  267. 

krodha 

kodha 

kodha 

angei 

Br.  118,  126. 

viknma 

vikkama 

vikkama 

1  valoQ 

Br.  67,88,118. 

parakruma 

parakkama 

(parakkamma 
{parakkama 

jvaloii 

Br.  55, 113. 

vibhrama 

vihbhama 

vibbhama 

flunrj 

B.  ft  Las.  166. 

niyraha 

niggaha 

niggaha 

contr 

Br.  64. 

parUrama 

parittama 

parittama 

toil 

Br.21,118,276 

miira 

mitta 

mitM 

mixet 

Br.  278. 

viirama 

;;i»9ama 

vissama 

rest. 

Br.  94. 

grama 

gama 

gama 

Tillafi 

Br.279.Dh.44. 

prdiM 

pana 

pana 

life. 

Br.  294. 

adri 

addi 

addi 

a  moi 

Br.  189, 202,\ 
237, 290.       / 

tamudra 

• 

99mWwwW9^^^i^'Ww 

tamudda 

theo< 

Br.  220,  223,\ 
267.              / 

nidrd 

nidda 

nidda 

sleep. 

Br.  165. 

daridra 

• 

dalidda 

(daridda, 
(dalidda 

(poor. 

Br.  297. 

Budra 

Rudda 

Rudda 

fiudr 

Br.  142. 

mudra 

mtiddd 

mudda 

asea] 

Dham24.     ) 
Yar.  iii.  8.    f 

• 

• 

m 

prtyam 

ptyam 

dear. 

Br.  48.  Pr.\ 

Xagginif  gitU 

\ 

13,  46,  119. 
Clough,  26. ) 

agni 

jaggi 

fire. 

Br.  218. 

budkna 

'• 

buddha 

bottoi 

Dham.  25.    ) 
Var.  iii.  2.    j 

nagna 

« 

nagga 

nagga 

naked 

Br.  82,126,180 

bhagna 

bhag'ga 

bhagga 

broke 

Br.  137. 
Br.  298. 

vijnana 
/nana 

vinnana 
nana 

vinnana 
Jana 

[know 

Br.  227. 

qfnd 

anoj  anmi 

anna 

comm 

Br.168,176.  \ 
Stf.  ind  255.  j 

tnmha 

nmwa,  tunha 

(tuna,  ausa 
\  aanha 

]  law. 

Br.  281. 

patntnam 

patantnam 

padtnam 

of  wi^ 

B.  ft  Las.  166. 

Jnatam 

iiiUam 

natam 

knowi 

Br.  85,80,145. 

karya 

kariya 

kajja 

work. 

Bur.  58, 157.) 
Pr.  46.          f 

rajya 

rqija 

rajja 

kingd 

Dh.  44,  Gl.  10. 

)vidya, 
favidya 

vi/ja. 

vijja 

know! 

Br.  86,  202. 

ai'ijjd 

avi^t 

ignon 

Dham.  62. 

madhya 

nuQ/ha 

m^ijha 

middl 
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SCEB. 


BAN8K&IT. 


OATHA. 


33.  dhyanam 

'^*|   udyadhara 


udyana 
t  262.  I  niravadya 
I  vadyat 
'  rnduamana 
^udbhtdyanjpna 
fnbiid%yanfiana 

^^^'\\  Vindhya 


! 


8.       i 
37. 


.  150. 

I.  Var. 
25,  etc. 
ff. 


106. 
,180,1 


3,24.1 
-27.  I 
00,182 
IS.  167. 
,  198,1 
)1. 


.147. 
15,28.) 

55,74.  i 

22.      ) 

7. 

53.      ) 

i.  18.  / 

I 

). 


bandhya 

btmdhylhhuta 

adhyarasya 

Ayodhyd 

sandhya 

upadhyaya 

nidhyayantt 
aparadhyati 
mdhvasa 

yuddha 

yujyate 

pratyusha 

pan4itya 

pretya 

Batya 
kritya 


nitya 

rathyd 

vjiiekiha 

paiekai 

paiehima 

aieharya 

}|  as'ehary> 


'a 


viayu 


PALI. 


j'hanam 


viifuj  vijjuta 
vejjatta 

uyyana 
niravajfa 

vqjjamana 

ubbhijjamano 
nibajjhamana 

Vinjha 
vanjha 


PRAKRIT. 


ENGLIBH. 


Jhanam 
vijjahara 

•  •  •  •  ••     ••■ 

VtJJU,  Vtjffult 

vejjattana 


ujjana 
niravajfa 

vajfanta 

ubbhijjanta 
nivajhjhanta 

Vinjl^a 


contemplation 
asortofdeity^ 

lightning. 

(profession  of 
\  a  phyaician. 

to-day. 

a  garden, 
blameless. 


sanjha 

\Hpajjhaya 
{upajjha 

aparajjhati 

yujjha 

ytyjati 

pachchuM 

pan4ieheha 

peekcha 

aaehcha 
kieheha 

^ieheha 

raehehha 

viehehhika 

paehehha 

paehehitna 

aehehhera 

eehchhariya 


sounding. 

being  split, 
being  stopped 
(Vin^Ihya 
\  mountains. 

ajhjhavasia     having  striycn 

V         *  *  t    *■  A  ^\  ~ 


Aojjha 
saujha 

uvajjhaa 


Ayoduyu, 
evening. 

^religions 


uaJfhaafOfhaaj  teacher. 


nijjhaantt 
aparajjhai 
tajjhata 

jujjha 

jujjadi 

pachchuta 

pan4icheha 


tacheha 
kieheha 

nieheha 

(raehehha^ 
\rattha 
(viehehuOf 
\vinehua 

paehehha 

paehehhima 

(aehehhera 

\aeheharia 

iaeheharla 

[arhchharia 


] 


meditating, 
he  ofifends. 
fear. 

battle. 

it  is  proper. 

morning. 

learning. 

after  death. 

true, 
duty. 

continual. 

road. 

scorpion. 

afier. 
west. 
I  wonderful. 

[wonderful. 


^^^  See  above,  p.  17,  note  18. 
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GOMPABATIYE  TABLE 


EBTEBBNCES. 

fiANBlLRrr. 

OATHA. 

PAU. 

pbIk^it. 

xng: 

Br.  87. 

niiehita 

niehehhita 

niehehhida 

ascert 

Br.  218. 

apaaratah 

aehchhara 

aehehharaum 

1  nymp 

Br.  202. 

aptarobhih 

achchharahi 

aehehharahm 

by  ny 

Br.  43,  64,   ) 

1 

(is;  le 
(be. 

144.  Pr.47, 
113. 

atti,  attu 

atthi,  oHhu 

atthi^  atthu 

Pr.  20,  47. 

rnisU 

tfatthi 

^tihi 

is  not 

Br.  122. 

vastuni 

vatthuni 

vatthuni 

thing 

Br.  164. 

avastambha 

avaffhamha 

«toppi 
Idimifr 
\  (inst 

Br.  164, 191. 

vUtarena 

vittharena 

vittharena 

Br.  238,  248. 

vistaranti 

vittharanti 

vittharanti 

they ! 

Pr.  19. 

mastaha»i% 

matthakani 

ntatthaa'im 

heada 

Br.  76,  238.) 
Pr.  84.          / 

ttana 

thana 

thana 

breast 

Br.  49,  76. 

atanita 

thanUa 

tha^ida 

sound 

Dham.  66.    ) 

Br.  168.  Pr.  } 

hatia 

hattha 

hattha 

hand. 

26,  86,  110.  ) 

Cloogh,  29.  \ 
Br.  266.        1 

hatti 

hatthi 

hatthi 

elephi 

Pr.  12.Br.278. 

stkala 

thaia 

thala 

groun 

Dham.  66.    ) 

Br.  71,  66, 

ttkdna 

ihana 

fhana 

place. 

278, 294.     ) 

Br.  164. 

susthana 

I 

tuffana 

agooc 

Br.  131. 

sthanaatha 

fhanaftha 

th^nattha 

(standi 

(  thep 

suppoi 

Br.  220. 

adhith^kana 

adhiffhana 

ahithfhana 

Br.  164, 178.\ 
220.              / 

Mthita 

(hita 

UhtdOy  thidaj 
[fida 

1  standi) 

Br.  167. 

pra&thita 

paiihita 

patthida 

procee 
depart 

Br.  238. 

prtuthana 

pai^hana 

ppafhfhana 

Br.  97. 

anuahfhita 

anuifhita 

anuththida 

practif 

Br.  209,  263. 

adhishfhitB 

t^hidhita 

iahiffia 
[adhifhida 

gOTO 

Br.  199. 

upatthita 

upaffhita 

\               1 

uvafhlhida 

arriTe< 

Dham.  27.    ) 
Var.  iii.  11.  j 

Mthi 

aUhi 

am 

a  bone 

Br.  220. 

avattJia 

ava^fha 

avaitha 

oonditi 

Br.  293. 

sthira 

thira 

thira 

firm. 

Br.  164. 

Histhita 

iullhita 

sutthida 

well  dI 
placeo. 
risen. 

Br.  217,  218. 

(tatMthiia 
\utthita 

tanfhita 
uflhita 

sanfhia 
u4ida 

Br.  198,  268,) 
296.              / 

Agattpa 

Agatthi 

(name  < 
I  fiahl 

Br.  62. 

Fuiattya 

JPklattha 

aprope 

Var.  i.  20.     \ 
iii.  20.           / 

puitaka 

potthaka 

potthaa 

boolL 

Br.  236. 

prattara 

patthara 

a  stone 

Dham.9.VaT.\ 
iiL27.  Br.96.1 

mfiiyu 

maehehu 

(macheha      ) 
1  (mortal)    j 

death. 

Br.  112,  150, 

) 

163,  310.  Pr. 

)vat9a 

9aohehha 

vaehehha 

a  child 

36.  Dham.  60. 

) 

Stf.  249(iQdcx) 

vataala 

\ 

; 

vaehehhaJa 

affectic 
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nUNCES. 


.35. 
L28.Br.l95. 
.228. 
.182. 
.126. 
236. 
am.  41. 
48.  Bur.) 

AL  166./ 

m.  59,  61. 
125,  IZ6. 


] 


US.  16. 
141. 

67, 125. 


} 


137. 

47, 124. ) 
238.  ( 
231,  245. 
33, 37,  46. 
^65,278. 
265. 

168, 167. 
'.  UL  29. 
lM.D1l71 

2S4. 

idL  18,  2L 

54,80. 
201 

34^83. 

246. 
36. 

198. 

.10. 

«bl29.    \ 

r.fiLa2.>W 

279. 


•ANSK&IT. 


OATHA. 


vatmlya 
nuittya  iiA 
udgiraih 
udffhafana 

grlthma 

tu9hi^m 

uthmJl 

trishnS 

(tishmiy 
anuthna 


vUmaya 
Jyotma 
JyauttfA 
Jrha4ga 

kalpa 

analpa 

valkata 

yptmkkmra 

tuakka 

iuahkara 
anngrdha 

hastagrSha 
nSmmgrakana 
S^ankarttpra- 

aada 
prabhS* 

pruttrm 
pariveg^r^  \ 

Mora  ) 

adnummayam 
m'shkaruna 


) 


Pali. 


PRAKRIT. 


BKOLIBH. 


maehchha 

uggarehi 

ugghafatM 

gimha 

tunht 

\tumtaf  uauma 
tanha,  tasina 
unha 


kanha 

fpakhuma, 
pamha 
(eyelash). 
vimhaya 
junha 

khagga 

jappa 

kappa 

anappa 

vakkhula 

pokkhara 


aukkha 

dukkara 
anuggaha 

pamggahana 

hatthaggaha 
namaggahana 


vachchhattana\  affection. 


amhamayam 
nikkaruna 


maehchha 

uggarehim 

ugghaffana 

gimha 

tunhJm 

\umha 

tanha 

unha,  wma 
anunha 
i  Icanha^^^f 
\ki8ana 

\pamhala 

vimhaa 

jonha 

Jaunha 

khagga 

jappa 

kappa 

anappa 

vakkala 

pokkhara 

pukkala 

(sukkhOf        \ 
X^ukkha        i 

dukkara 

anuggaha 

paniggaha^ 

hatthaggaha 
ffdmaggahana 
Sankarappo' 
aada 

pabkSppa$ara 
p&Bappaptara 


nikkaruna 


a  fish. 

Tomitings. 

opening. 

hot  season. 

silent. 

heat. 

thirst, 
hot. 
not  hot. 

hlack. 

with  long 

eyelashes,  or 

filaments. 

astoni^ment. 

light. 

lostrous. 

sword. 

chatter. 

wish. 

not  little. 

hark. 

pond. 

(excellent, 
\  much. 

dry. 

difficult. 

kindness, 
rhand  -taking, 
(  marriaffe. 

hand -taking. 

name- taking. 

S'ankants' 
fa?oar. 
(diffusion  of 
(  splendour, 
(diffusion  of,  or 
\from,the  side. 

stony. 

merciless. 


'  The  fbrm  maehehAa  ii  also  given  as  correct  Sanskrit  in  Wilson's  Dictionary,  as  well 

r  Bohtliiigk  and  Both ;  hut  it  may  have  heen  introduced  from  Prakrit 

'  Ifr.  Clnlden  regards  umha  as  a  donhtftil  Pali  form. 

'  See  p.  15,  note  17,  aboie.    Kat^  means  in  Pr&kfit  the  God  Krishna. 

'  like  mle  taert  quoted  atrictly  applies  only  to  the  mutation  of  ghma  and  tma,  and 

■ot  nenlion  sma^ 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLB 


BEFERBNCB8. 

8ANBKRIT. 

OATHA. 

PALT. 

PBAKRIT. 

BKO 

Br.  156,  281. 

) 

( vappha,     \ 

Var.  iu  85,38. 

}  vashpa 

bappa 

\  vappha^ 

moist 

Lassen,  209. 

) 

( vaha         J 

Var.  iii.  35. 

) 

•                                   # 

Br.  293. 

\pu$kpa 

puppha 

puppha 

flowei 

Dham.  10. 

) 

Br.  285. 

nfitya 

nalfa 

danci 

Br.247.Ra.  27. 

nfitya 

naehcha 

nacheha 

danci 

Br.  147. 

nfityat 

inaehcham     \ 
\nackchanto  j 

naehehanta 

1  danci 
I  (par 

Br.  248. 

nartitum 

nachehitum 

naehchidum 

to  da 

Br.  242.        ) 
Pr.  12,  38.   J 

tpkuroi 

iphuram 
\vhuranta 

phuranta 

throh 

Br.  209. 

vispkurita 

^ipphuria 

quive 

Br.  235. 

vinphurunti 

vipphuranti 

quive 

Br.235.  Pr.l3. 

sphtdinga 

phidinga 

pphulinga 

a  spa 

Br.  242. 

aani»phu{ita 

sampphu4ida 

bl0884 

Br.  204. 

aphara 

phara 

quive 

Br.  218. 

asphAlya 

dpph&lia 

navin 

Br  202 

inparna 
\parisparia 

phatsa 

phanua 

toacb 

X#A»    *rw*f« 

paripphamsa 

toncfa 

Br.  310. 

parUyanda 

paripphanda 

dropi 

Br.  245.             utprerita 

uppherida 

sent  1 

Br.  262. 

parUphuranti 

paripphuranti 

they- 

Pr.  10. 

sphafika 

phalika 

phadia 

crysti 

Br.  195,  268. 

tkandha 

khandha 

khandha 

shoul 

Var.  iii.   14,  \ 
60.  Mrich.40.  i 

ttambha 

thatnbha 

khambha 

apos 

Br.  153.         \ 
Srf.  254.        j 

svairu 

nusu 

saiue,  taau 

(moth 
\  law. 

Br.  168. 

ivairunam 

iostunam 

iasun&m 

jof  m< 
\  in-h 

Br.  166, 163.) 
303.              / 

ivaiura 

BOtura 

tasura 

fatbei 

Br.  142,209,) 
292.               / 

pakva 

pahka 

pakkOf  pikka 

matu 

Br.  143, 263. 

Jvala 

jala 

jala 

flame 

Br.  235. 

prajvalanti 

puijaianii 

pajjalanti 

theyl 

Pr.  119. 

prajvalaya 

pajjalehi 

p^Hi/alehi 

(bum 

Br.  48. 

Jva/ali 

jalali 

P 

Br.  213.  215. 

avSminl 

sdminl 

8amint 

mistr 

Br.  216. 

tvarita 

turita 

turia 

quick 

Pr.  48. 

tattva 

tatta 

truth 

Br.  238. 

aira 

aua 

OMaa 

horse 

Br.  147. 

wachha 

saehchha 

clear. 

Br.  6. 

dvidha 

(dvidha,        \ 
\dvedha         f 

dudha 

in  tw 

Br.  168. 

jihva 

jivha 

jlha 

tonei 
garU 

Br.  203. 

matya 

malya 

tnalla 

Pr.  48. 

punya 

punna 

punna 

meril 

Br.200.Pr.46. 

iunya 

tmna 

nrna^  mnna 

empt 

Bar.  &  Laas.) 
166.            / 

«#  ^ 

& 
m 

aranya 

aranna 

aranna 

foresl 

Clongli,  86.  \ 
Var.  X.  10.     ( 

kanya 

• 

kanna 

kanja 

agir 
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7BR1KCX8. 


8AN81BIT. 


OATHA. 


P.  247. 
r.  230,  244. 
r.  22,  64,  \ 
ti,  162.       j 
r.  72,  85, 
H),  105. 

r.  100, 120, 
i9, 229. 

r.27?. 
r.  132. 
a«T.  17. 
r.  155. 
r.  68, 76,246. 
r.6d.Dbam.\ 
66.  j 

r.  21, 46,1 14. 

r.  279. 

r.  198,  259. 
r.240. 
bim.  54. 
r.  218,  245. 
loQgh,39. 

r.78,154, 198 

r.243. 

1 217. 

ir.  228. 
It.  236. 
Ir.  198. 


svadfkrita 
divya 

yogya 

iUhya 

any  a,  anyatkn 
anyataJ^ 

katksya 

paiyanka 

paryanka 

iaiya 

tiryak 

tupta,  yuptM 

prapia 

vidhvanuana 

viluptM 

viUpta 

tapta 

kshipta 

tfipti 

fsamutpatti 
{utpanna 

gamtUpothiia 

utkthipya 

janma 

pippala 

sikta 


lr.227. 

ir.  113, 120. 

)ham.  54. 

^tr.  iiL  1. 

Jr.  195,  227,  ( 
»4,298.       \ 

Wh,39.  I 

?r.  35. 91.  Br. 
10,  24,  168, 
170, 195,  231. 
Br.  35,98,141. 
Br.  67,  204. 
Br.  75. 

ilidih.  120.\ 
^ir.m.29.  ) 
Br.  87. 

Br.  76,   238, 
t42, 259,  294. 
Pr.45. 
Br.  307. 


9akti^ma 

ptmarukti 

bhukta 

bhakta 

mukta 
mauktika 

yukti 


} 


! 


mukta 

yukta 
rakta 
takta 


kthetra 
abhiyoktum 

aktki 

akihi 


a 

! 


PALI. 


tadtkata 
dibba 

yogga 

tissa 

anna 
annaiha 

kamta 


PBAKRIT. 


pailanka      ) 
pariyanka    } 
talla 
tiriyam 

suttaf  gutta 

patta 

viddhamaana 

vilutta 

vilitta 

tatta 

khitta 

titti 

aamuppatti 

uppanna 

aamupponta 

ukkhippa 

pipphala 
tiiia 

vattukama 

punarutti 

bhutta 

bhatta 

frnUia 

yutti 
mutti 

mutta 

yutta 
ratta 
aatta 

khetta 

abhiyunjitum 

aehehhiy  akkhi 


Baddlkada 
diwa 

jogga 

titsa 

ianna^ 
annadha 
annado 
kamsa 

pailanka 

talla 
tirichchha 

autta,  gutta 

patta 

ividhdhafk' 
\  Sana 

vilutta 

vilidda 

tatta 

khitta 

titti 

iamuppatti 

uppamta 

tamuppoaida 


ENGLISH. 


sweetened, 
divine. 

fit 

disciple. 

other,  other- 
'wise,  etc. 

bell  metal. 

bed. 

dart, 

oblique, 
(asleep,  pro- 
\  tected. 

obtained. 

jdestmction. 


\ 


tfi/hia 

Janima 
plpala 
titta 

vattukama 

punarutti 

bhutta 

bhatta 

(mota^  mutta 
[mottia 

J'utti 
mtUti 

mukka 

jutta 
ratta 
aatta 

khetta 

t^hytyjidum 

achehhi 

ffkkhi 


disappeared, 
smeared, 
burnt, 
thrown, 
satisfaction, 
birth, 
bom. 
cherished, 
(having  thrown 


upwards, 
birth. 

ficns  Indica. 
sprinkled, 
(wishing  to 
\  speak, 
repetition. 

eaten. 

(rice  boiled  or 
\  in  husk. 

JpearL 

propriety, 
redemption. 

freed« 

fit. 

red,  blood. 

attached. 

field. 

to  accuse. 

eye. 

rvc. 
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GOMPAEATIVE  TABLE 


BIFBRBKCB8. 

BANSKBIT. 

OATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

s 

Br.  238,  244,\ 
259.              j 

vahihafytthdla 

ivaehchha^    \ 
tthala      } 

br« 

Br.  199, 134,\ 
294.Pr.ll,41i 

Zokthmt 

LakkKi 

ilachht,       \ 
{Laehehhl    } 

Br.  113. 

yash^i 

yaUhi,  latthi 

laehehhi 

ac 

Br.  76,  243. 

vikshohha 

vikkhobha 

viehehhoha 

agi 

Br.  49,  93.     i 
Pr.  10,  35.*    / 

prekihatva 

jpekkhaaaOf   ) 
{pekkha        } 

pekkha 

loo 

Br.  68,  Pr.21. 

prekshatva 

peehehha 

loo 

Br.  220. 

prekthya 

pekkhiya 

vekkhia 

haT 

Br.  48,  198,  \ 
226.              j 

prakthaUma 

pakkhalana 

pakkhalana 

wa 

Pr.  35,  124. 

prakshalitam 

pakkhalitam 

paehchaliam 

wa 

Br.  139. 

avakihipami 

okkhipami 

avakkhwami 

Id 

Br.  202, 221,\ 
250.              / 

fikiha 

ikka,  achchha 

rikkha 

al 

Pr.  19. 

nikahipyante 

nikhiplyanti 

nikhkhipyanti 

are 

Br.  92. 

lakshya 

lakkha 

an 

Br.  67, 77, 86\ 
C1.51.Pr.46j 

kahatriya 

khattiya 

khattia 

ak 

Br.  199. 

lakaha 

lakkha 

lakkha 

10( 

Br.  48,69,71.) 
Pr.  84.          j 

khana 

khana  fChhana 

khana 

|ai 

\f€3\ 

Clough.  88. 

kshamd 

khamd 

khama 

pai 

Bur.  &  Lass.) 
166.  Br.  112.1 

lakahtti^ 

lakkhana 

"I 

lakkhana 

an 

Br.  180. 

kahtna 

khtna 

khJna 

dec 

Br.  86, 141,  \ 
266.              / 

pakaha 

• 

pakkha 

pakkha 

sid 

Br.  20,52.    \ 
Pr.  19.    ■     j 

rakahaaa 

rakkhaaa 

rakkhaaa 

al 

Br.  52.  - 

rakahd 

rakkha 

rakkha 

del 

Pr.  19. 

rakahitva 

'  rakkhitva 

rakkhia 

son 

Pr.  12,  84. 

dakahina 

dakkhma 

dakkhina 

Br.  249. 

dakahina 

dakkhina 

dahina 

Tig 

Br.  198. 

a&kahin 

aakkhi 

aakkhi    , 

Wll 

Br.  290. 

kahtra 

khtra 

khlra 

mil 

Br.  221. 

kahauma 

khoma 

khoma 

of] 

Br.  121. 

akahara 

akkhara 

akkhara 

letl 

Br.  246,  248. 

kakaha 

kaceha 

kakkha 

sidi 

Br.  215. 

ehakahuahaJ^ 

ehakkhuno 

ehakkhuno 

ofi 

Br.  103, 165  f. 

iikshita 

aikkhita 

aikkhida 

lea 

Br.  75. 

tikahepa 

vikkhepa 

vikkheva 

pel 

Bar.&LasB.  \ 
167.             1 

mokaha 

• 

mokkha 

mokkha 

del 

Dham.  46. 

kahema 

khetna 

khema 

pre 

Dhaxn.  23. 

antarikah$ 

antalikkhs 

atD 

Br.7,179,284\ 
245.Pr.34,90j 

iabda 

aadda 

sou 

Br.  66,  121,  ] 

266.Pr.10, 

WWNNv/MP 

h9^ 

85,  41.         ) 

Br.  76, 194.  \ 
Pr.  10,  41.    / 

dugiha 

duddha 

duddha 

mil 

Br.  290. 

dtufdha 

duidha 

duda 

mil 
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I 

miVCBS.   I     flAKSKEIT. 


OATHA. 


ir.i7. 
^hh.  120. 
richh.  77. 
riehh.78. 
rich.  296, 
11.   Lass. 
^218. 
tt.  i?.  1. 

(ichLSO, 


! 


IT.  iii  33. 

r.  289. 

lridih.6. 
B^  T.  24. 

ir.  m.  25. 

IT.  hr.  31. 
B^io.  80. 
iriT.38. 

v.!?.  25. 

■r.  in.  17,19. 
>i«8h,  19. 

*.  ui.  12. 
ikUtlS. 

r.  195,  204. 

r.  259,  270, 


'-  66. 

•.242. 
r.372. 


t 


migdha 

vidagdha 

Uodha 

lubdha 

pmyanta 

prdnta 

maywra 

lavana 
vtja 
vanik 
Jtuyattha 

devaiaga 
devakula 

rqf'aktUa 
dgutakara 

tnana 

p^hni 

VUhfm 

ilakihna 

mm 

tlkihna 
daridrata 

haridra 

garttm 

wtaiina 

makihika 
iduhiia 
\dhida 
/dhanapgi 
1  iabdavat 

I  malavat 


! 


) 


mstUkm^^ 
Mamtuia 

dukti 
laia^a 

Dravida 

kamalinl     ^ 
puthkarinJ  / 


pa4ini 


ISO 


PALI. 


nniddha 
laddha 

pariganta 

panta 
1 1  tnagurOf 
'{mora 

lavanMf  Uma 

blJM 

vnnija 

k&gaiiha 

devalaga 
rqfakula 
jutukara 

(nahana 
tinana 


ionha 
tikhinOf  tinhs 
dtUiddata 

haliddo 


malina 

makkhikS 
dukita 
dhlta 
dhanavd 


iuriga 

matthaka 

tamatthm 

thuti 

tutti,  iippT 
(lalafaf  nalafa 
\  (fern.) 

Damila 


PfAK|lIT. 


■NOLISH. 


) 


timddha 

vidaddha 

laddha 

luddha 

peranta 

peranta 
maura 
mora 
hma 

5afif0,  vania 
kaatkaa 

devala 


raaufojraula 
Judiara 
judiaru 
judiala 

nhana 

vanhi 

Vinhu 

oamha 

tikkhOy  timka 

daliddada 
ihaladda^ 
\halad4>i 

oadda 
(malinOf 
[maila 

machchhui 

dhltda 

dh*a 

dhanala 

taddula 


mSdSiUa 

ttyja,  tiura 

matthaa 
mmattha 
thul 
•ippi 

Slala^a^^i^ola 
Damida 
pu4A'ijfi 


affectionate. 

cleyer. 

obtained. 

coTctoni. 

Hmit 

vicinity. 

peacock. 

salt, 
seeci. 

merchant, 
kfiyasth. 

temple. 

royal  race. 

gambler. 

batbing. 

fire. 

Vishnu. 

gentle. 

sharp. 

poverty. 

tnnneric 

hole 

dirty. 

a  fly. 

daughter. 

maiden. 

wealthy. 

sounding, 
(having  a  gar- 
(  land. 

sun. 

head. 
aU. 

praise. 
shelL 

forehead. 

[the  Dravi^a 
i  country. 

lotua-pond. 
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Thia  word  haa  been  repeated  by  miftake.    See  p.  82« 
Aoeording  to  another  reading,  jwiAAartg?. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE 


REFBRENCE8.         SANSKRIT. 


OATHA. 


Br.  245. 

LalitaTista. 
365  f.,    and  \ 
n.  2,  p.  402.  ( 


{ 


B.  &Las.  99. 
B.  &  Las.  8G. 
B.  &  Las.  166. 
L?.  163. 


ipeiala  \ 

adambhl,  \ 

amucha'  > 

ryavan  va  ) 


PALI. 


Lv.  245. 
Lv.  272. 
Lt.  270. 
Lt.  292. 


aehehhambhl 


purushah 
avakaJah 
manuthyah 

avalambhate  olambate 

ialambayata,  \  .     .     ... 

(!  abhnsita.  \\   .._  ... 

avahha»ita?  Ybhastta 

('  prawnpitah  \      -   ..- 
\:  avai^apitah  ?  }o«'«l>«^« 


I  prawupanam     \ 

Lt.  292, 456.  ''■"'"""'''''J 

Lt.  300,  338.  '  avaruhya 

Pr. 

Br.  68. 


aambhavayami 
(sawpadaya-^ 


Pr.  44. 
Pr.  34. 
Pr.  126. 

Br.  221. 

Br.  112. 

Lv.  324. 

Br.  20,  88. 

Br.  121. 
Lv.  167. 

Br.  221. 
Lv.  352. 
Br.  36. 
Lv.  148. 

Lv.84,167, 
180,  204. 

Lv.14,186,189   ehodayanti 

Lv.  214.  I  ithapaya 


aropayasi 

nirupayamah 

ulingayami 

(taffayata, 
{anayata 

dhdrayan 

dharayanti 

mantrayathah 

niyamanti    \ 
vineahyati    ] 

uttambhayata 

dariayaiiti 

ifithilayami 

nivartayati 

ayanti 

upayanti 


onamanta 

(oruhitva 
\oruhya 


dh&renti 


vinenti 


darienti 

niparteti 
enti 

upmUi 

ehodenti 
\(9thapff        ) 
\itfhnpfhi      \ 


vyatta 


aehchhambht 

[1221 

pwriso 
okaso 
manusso 
olambati 


obhatita 


.PRAUirr. 


veaf^l 


XNOLISH. 


clever. 


I 


onamanto 

oruhitva  \ 
oruyha  ) 
aambhavemi 

tampadema 
aropesi 

ialingayamaf 
\alingema 

mjetha 

anetha 
(dharayati 
{dhareai 
(dharayanti 
{dharenti 

fnantetha 

vinmti 


dassenti 

nivatteti 
enti 

upenti 

ehodenti 

fhapehi 


puruo 

okaao 

moHttuo 


I  or  withoat  wondec 
^    [according  to  tlie 
commentuT.I  Uii— 
daunted,  [mri 
man. 


iambhavemi 
iampademha 

arovesi 
nirHvemha 


aiinyemi 

eajjeha 
anedha 

^dhar^H 

\  dharenti 
mantedha 

nimenti 

uttambheha 

ti^hilemi 


leisure, 
man. 
he  hangs. 

hang. 
Ulmninated... 

put  to  sleep- 

(putting  to 

(  sleep. 

bowing  dt>w^ 

^havin^  de- 
(  scendcd. 
I  conjecture- j 

we  fulfiL 

rthou  - 
\  stretchest 
we  fix. 

I  embraoe. 

prepare  ye* 

bring  je. 
(thou  op- 
(  boldest 

they  hold,     i 

ye  advise.     I 
they  restraia-^ 
he,  they,  lead* 
or  will  lead, 
support  ye. 
they  show. 
I  slacken, 
he  stops, 
they  come, 
(they  ap- 
\  proach. 
they  impd. 

place  thou. 


^*  One  of  the  senses  assigned  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  to  vyakta  is  "  wise,  learned.** 
^22  Mr.  Childers  thinks  this  word  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  astambhin,  **  nol 

paralysed  with  fear."    The  word  **  aehambha  is  well  known  in  Hindi,  where  it  meau 

**  astonishmcot.'* 
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lEB.         SANSKRIT. 

Oatha. 

PALT. 

PBAK^rr. 

■NOLMH. 

puraya 
(yashfidha^  ) 
\  ralxm         1 

piirehi 
ish^ikan 

pureM 

fiUthoo. 
mace-bearers. 

81. 

188. 

na  api 
tathSpi 

ptmar  api 

n&pi 
tath&pi 

punopi 

tiapi 

tathapi 
(puna  pi       \ 
ijfuno  pi 

not  even. 
neyertheleBS. 

again,  so. 

.*94. 
1. 

\kim  api 

kirn  iti 
kasminn  apt 

tvam  api 

(tubhyampi  \ 
\vayampi      j 

kirn  pi        1 

kin  ti 
kattnim  pi 

tvam  pi 

kimpi,  kirn  vi 
kimpi 
kith  ti 
kassim  pi 

tttmathvi 

janything. 

what,  so. 
in  any. 

thou,  we,  so. 

ayam  iti 
mitratva 
balatva 

aham  ti 

aham  pi 

imotti 

mitrattana 

balattafta 

this,  I,  so. 
firiendship. 
childhooo. 

302. 

vidvadbhih 

vidubhiJ^ 

.  viduhi 

(by  learned 
(  men. 

70. 

manasa 
sirasa 

(manasa^       ) 

[manena        ) 

•iraWf  nrena 

manena 
tirena 

with  the  liund 
with  the  head 

04. 

nabhasi 

nahhe 

(nabhatif 
[fiabhe 

in  the  heaven 

''or  the  greater  part  of  the  words  in  Table  II.  pp.  27-29  above,  Mr.  Ghilders 
iili  equivalents,  nor  for  the  following  additional  words  which  I  have  noted  in 
layana  and  PrasannarSghava,  viz.,  kadrano  "  monkeys"  (Br.  238),  nilukkana 
ilukkanta  *'  issued  forth"  (Br.  266  f.),  vellira  "  moving "  (Br.  203),  hala- 
whispers"  (Br.  150),  visaffaj  vissa^^anta,  visaffanti  ** clear  "  "blown,**  or 
IS  a  flower),"  and*' they  issue  forth,"  (Br.  ).  I  find  in  the  Br.  221,  a 
,  rendered  in  the  comm.  by  vahata,  **  carry  ye,**  &=  the  Hindi  ^mo,  **  to 
I,"  and  in  the  Lalita  Yistara  261,  a  noun  ma,  dew,  »  Hindi  of,  which  has 
use.    These  two  words  belong  to  Table  II.  p.  27,  ff. 


Ill 
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COMPABATIYE  TABLES 


Table  No.  IV. 

The  following  Table  of  ordinaU  and  numerak  wtU  $haw  thai  in  earn 
cases  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  words  are  identical;  hut  thai  in  mot 
eases  the  P&li  words  are  nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  correspondin 
Prdkfit  words  are. 

In  the  cases  where  the  Prukfit  words  are  omitted,  I  have  been  unable  to  supply  tiiem 


BE7B&BNCB8. 

SANBKRrr. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

BNOLISH. 

Dham.  4.    Hrichh.  ) 
98.  Lassen,  209.    j 

prathamaj^ 

pafhamo 

ipa^humo,     \ 
\pa4hamo      } 

first. 

Dham.  6.  Mrichh.  69. 

dvitJyah 

duHyo 

dudio 

second. 

Dham.  8.  Mrichh.  69. 

tfitlyah 

tatiyo 

tMO 

third. 

Dham.35,Bur.&Las. 
90.  Var.  Ti.  68. 

ehatvarah 

ehattare 

ehattaro 

four. 

Dham.  11.  Var.  i.  9.\ 
Mrich.  69.               / 

ehaturihah 

ehatuttho 

(eha^uttho, 
\ehayU((ho 

fourth. 

Dham.  14.  Miich.  70. 

panehamah 

panehamo 

panehamo 

fifth. 

Bur.  &  Tab.  87.  Lns-f 
320.Dham.l6.Mri.70.1 

8ha( 

eha 

chha 

six. 

ahashfhah 

ehhatfho 

chhaf(ho 

sixth. 

Dham.  18.  Mrichh.  71.   aaptamah 

tatiamo 

tattamo 

seyenth. 

Dham .  21 .  Mrichh.  72.    athtama'h 

affhtttno 

affhamo 

eighth. 

Dham.  23.  Mrich.  100 

navama]^ 

navatno 

navamo 

ninth. 

Dham.  26.  Lass.  820. 

daiamah 

dasamo 

dagamo 

tenth. 

Dham.  28.  Var.  ii.  14. 

ekadas'an          ekndata 

earaha 

eleven. 

Dham.  80.  Var.  ii.  14. 

dvadaian 

(dvadatOy 
\barasa 

\ var aha 

twelre. 

Dham.  82.  Var.  il  14. 

trmfodaian 

terata,tekua 

Uraha 

thirteen. 

Dham.  76.  Var.  i.  9,) 
and  iL  14,               ] 

ehaturdaian 

(  ehatuddasaf 

ehuddata, 
{ehoddiua 

< 

fourteen. 

Dham.  38.  Var  iii.  44. 

(pancMdaBOf  ) 
ipannarasa   / 

pawittraho 

fifteen. 

Dham.  39.  Lass.  320. 

iho^aian 

tofasa 

•oMaif) 
iattaraka  (f) 

sixteen. 

Dham.  42.  Lass.  320. 

taptadaian 

mUtarasa 

seyenteen. 

Dham.  45.  Lass.  320. 

iuhfadasan 

affharusa 

affharaha 

eighteen. 

Dham.  48. 

unaviikaaii 

ekunavlmti 

•    .    • 

Dham.  61.  Lass.  320. 

vma'ati 

vtaati 

vTm,* 

twenty. 

Dham.  64,  76. 

ekavifhiati 

ekavTwti 
( dvavtioti,  \ 

.     .     • 

twenty-one. 

Dham.  66,  76. 

dvavwuati 

bavhatif    | 
dvavtiam  ) 

•     .    • 

tweuty»two. 

Dham.  69,  76. 

traffovimiati 

tevtsatiytetittia 

•     •     • 

twenty-three. 

Dham.  64. 

ehaturviikiati 

ehatuvUati 

.     •     • 

twenty-four. 

Dham.  68. 

panehaviikiaU 

panehavhati 

•     •    • 

twenty-five. 

Dham.  76. 

thadvifhiati 

ehhabbl»ati 

.     .     • 

twenty-six. 

Dham.  76. 

ehaivdrifhsiU 

ehattaliaam 

.     .     • 

forty. 
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Table  No.  V. 

aiive  list  of  particles  and  prcmuns,  ete.^  in  Pdli  and  Frdkrit,  with 
a  few  corresponding  words  in  the  Odtha  dialect. 


XSCB8. 

BAKftKETT. 

OATHA.                 j^ALI. 

PBAXflT. 

BNOUSa. 

149. 

atha 

atha 

aha 

now. 

Br.  282. 

athaw 

athava 

adhoiea 

or. 

r.  CL68. 

Ua]^ 

itOf  ato 

ido 

hence. 

a.  69. 

ihm 

iha^  idha 

idha 

here.' 

92,121,  \ 

i7, 169,  ( 

.69.      I 

J 

atra 

$ttha 

ettka 

here. 

atra 

etta 

here. 

^CL68f. 

atra 

atra^attha 

attha 

here. 

atra 

atto 

here. 

i6.    Pr. ) 
ongh  69./ 

fatra 

ffotrOf  yattha 

jattha 

where. 

149, 238. 

talra 

tatroy  tattha 

tattha 

there. 

149.  Lt. 
ltCL'69. 

\tatrm^ 

tahi 

tahim,  taham 

tahiik 

there. 

5. 

toda 

tahifk 

then. 

0,  213,  \ 
18,  200,  ( 
16.  Ly.  ( 

464.   ; 

yatha 

juha      ) 

yathd 

(fahOfjahU,   \ 
[t'ahaikijadhu) 

88. 

I 

fOi 

yam 

jadha 

that 

1^10,223. 

ttaka 

ttUha 

tahU 

80. 

1,278. 

Utka 

tadha 

80. 

122. 

fOt^ 

yato 

jade 

whence. 

r. 

rM^ 

Jatto 

whence. 

ULUih 

tato 

tado 

thence. 

:48.Pr.20. 

yadi 

yadi 

jadi 

it 

47.       f 

yadi 

jat 

if. 

K 

f0di 

% 

jahim 

if. 

[yathieehitam 

jahw^m 

88  desired. 

I 

is  used.] 

jahiehekkam 

88  desired. 

97.       \ 
34.       / 

kMiham 

kaham 

howP 

;  164,  \ 

IwWw/B^HPw 

kadkam 

howP 

kMiham 

ktta 

howP 

M69.  \ 
I          ] 

Am 

filtM^k(Lr. 
262,  288.) 

kuham        } 

kMm 

where  F 

a  69. 

Am 

kvOf  kutrOf  \ 
kuttha         f 
kuto 

Mw/MP 

where  P 

ktaaJ^ 

kudo 

whence? 

him 

Artm 

kl 

why? 

s.  a  62. 

katare 

katara 

kadara 

which  P 

1 

kati 

kati 

kadi 

how  many  P 

181. 

US 

tarn 

tarn 

that. 

36,66,) 
13, 276, 1 

tat 

tarn 

t& 

that,  there- 
fore. 
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COMPABATIYE  TABLE 


BBFBBBKCB8. 


Pr.  19,  47. 

Br.  35,  79, 182. 
Cowell,  xxriii. 
Br.  70.  Pr.  44. 
122.  Ly.  190, 
196. 

Pr.  41. 

Pr.  88. 

Br.  120, 181.   ( 
Br.  85,  113.     ) 

Br.  56,  181, 
224,  145,  165, 
170,  177,  153. 
Pr.      P  ) 

Pr.  124.  1 

Pr.40.LY.l73,\ 
396.  f 


GowelI,zzYiii.^ 


BAN81ILXT. 


OATHA. 


Br.  288.  ) 

Pr.  41,  138.     ( 
Pr.  134. 
Pr.  45,  47. 
Pr.  26.47, 120, 
125.  Br.  36,55, 
66,    72,    100. 
Ly,  396. 
Pr.  120.   Br.  \ 
35.  L?.  454.     j 
Pr.  38. 

Br.  65,  67,  70. 


Pr.  13. 

Pr.  36i 
Pr.  134. 


tarhi 
yat 


tvam 

tubhyam 

ta/va 
U  {tava) 

tvaya 

tvayi 

yuyam 

yushtnian 

yuahmabhih 

yuahmat 

yuahmakam 

yuthmatu 

tasyal^ 

taya 
ayam 


) 


twna 


ti 


(yuahmi, 
\ytuhmi 


i 
I 


1' 


anena 
anaya 

aamin 
eaham 

kastfoh 


ena 


PALT. 


.^aQ^ic)]'"^'    I 


tadd  (tarahi) 
yam 

tpam,  tuwnn 

(tarn,  tavam,) 
(tvatHj  tuvamf 
(tavOy  tuyham, 
\tumham 

itava^ 
tuyhatHf 
tumham 

(tvaya 
taya 

tayi 

tumhs 

(tumhakasn, 
tumhe 

(tumhebhif    ) 
{tumhehi      ) 

(iumhebhi, 
tumhehi 

tumhakam 


PRAKRIT. 


tumhesu 

(tiuayoy  tina^ 
\ta9M^  taya 

taya 

ayam 


astaf 
imatsa 


I 


•       •     ^ 


anenOftmtna 

imaya 

Iasmifky 
imasmiikf 
imamhi 
eaafh^etanamy 
imeaaik, 
imesattam 
febhi,imebhtf) 
iy  imehi    / 


ta 
Jam 

tumam 

tumam 

\tuha 

tuha,  tumma, 
tumha^tuyha, 
te,  de 

tuey  tumae, 
ti'e^  tum$j  fo, 
dCf  tie 
(tumammi, 
{tumhi^  tat 

tumhff  tujhe 

tuffhe,  tumhe, 
vo 

ftujfhehim, 
tumhehim, 
tummehim 
tumhdhinto 
tumhdsunto 
vo,  bhe,  tuj' 
jhSnam,  tum- 
haium 
(tujfheeu^ 
{tumheeu 


XNC 


then, 
what 

thoQ. 

theo. 
tothi 

oft] 

byt 

I  in  th< 

yon. 

}you  (i 

bjy 

jfirom 


\tietii,tte,iai 

tae 
imo 


\ehiy 


tmauOf  9$ 

t'mtna 
imiae 

imaesim 

imanam 

imehifh 
kTe 


of  yc 

jinyi 

of  her 

by  he; 
this(i 

ofthii 

bythifl 
by  thi 

inthii 

of  the 

by  th< 
I  of  wh( 


^  A  oomparatiTe  statement  of  the  fizrt  personal  pronoun  will  be  found  furthe 
the  text. 
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MFBlHfCBS. 


BAKSSLBTT. 


Br.  85. 

Br.  6. 

Br.  50. 

Br.44t 

Br.  57. 

fir.  85. 

Br.213« 
h.l9. 

Br.  29,  293. 

Br.  8. 

Br.  87. 

Br.  66,     , 

Br.  56. 

Br.  86, 113, 289. 
Pr.  12, 16.  44. 
Br.  66,  76,  80, 
m.  Pr.  41. 
Br.  36. 
Pr.  48,  46. 
Pr.  16, 19, 48. 
Br.63,67, 164,\ 
218.  / 

Br.  88.  Pr.  113. 
Pr.91. 
ft.  112. 
Br.  299. 
Br.  120. 
doo^,  70. 
Br.  77, 138.  Pr. 
26.  Bhftm.  29. 
larpdnuiianjarr, 
iaBSIar.  p.  6. 
fit  122. 


) 


I 


idam 

etat 

eU 

etah 

te  ' 

eiSvat 


etavat 

ytna 

yaunin 
yetham 
te$ham 
MCidnMti 

iodfikiha 

Idfiia 
tdftsa 
tdfiia 

kidfiia 

ktdfiia 
tadfUa 
anyadfiia 
tumadfiiam 

idanim 

(atmdnam 
{almanam 

iatma 
mahStmya 


OATHA. 


PALI. 


idam^  imam 

etam^  etad 

ete 

etOy  eiayo 

n^f  U 

lioBt.  ettavatOf 
rsofer" 
eito  and  ettako 
(adj. 
mac. 


i)     " 


BO 


ytim 

yasmim^yamhi 

yetam 
tesamy  tewnam 
neaamfttetanam 

BadisUf  mdua 


tanaa 


! 


(tadikkha, 
[sarikkha 

tdisa 

Jrisa 

ediaa,  trim 

kldiia 

klriaa 
tadUa^  iariaa 

amhadiaa 
(dani,  iddnif ) 
[etarahi        } 
attinam^ 
atumanam 

aita 


PRAKRIT. 


tnam 

edam 

ede 

edao 

de 

edaka 


ettia 

ettiam 

Jena 

.     .«. 
jaaatm 

janam 

Uanam 

tadisa 

tarita 

aariehehha 

Tdiaa 
frUM 
erlaa 

kidUa 

kTriaOf  kerisa 
tarita 
atf^arisa 
atiMHta 

tnhtm 

attanam 
appanam 

appa 

niahappa 


■NOUSH. 


this  (neater). 

this. 

these  rmasc.) 

these  (fern.) 

they. 

so  mach. 

80  much. 

fso  mach  (pL 
i  neuter). 
\hj  which  or 
[  whom, 
{in.  which  or 
[  whom, 
of  whom. 

of  them. 


>lik6. 


like  this. 

like  what. 

UkewhatP 
like  that 
like  another, 
like  us. 

now. 


L 


himaelfl 
greatness. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLB 


Table  No.  VI. 

The  foUawing  Table  exMhite  a  lUt  of  P&U  wards,  eame  of  which  • 
unaltered  the  Sanskrit  form,  while  others  are  modified,  hut  sometimt 
than  in  Prakrit. 


BBFBRBNCBS. 


8AX8KRIT. 


Dham.  31,  65, 
68.Cloi]gh,21. 
Var.  V.  36. 
Dham.  12.  and\ 
Var.  i.  17.  j 
Clough,  39.  and) 
Var.  li  82.  j 
Dham.  40.  Var.  ^ 
ii.  27.  AMiichJ 
DhaoL  61.  and) 
Var.  V.  85.  j 
Dham.  52.  and ) 
Var.  V.  34.  j 
Basa.  16. 
Dham.  26,  52, 
71.&Var.iii.8 
Dham.  72.  & 
Var.  i.  18. 
Dham.  20,  24. 
&  Var.  iv.  5. 
Dham.  27.  Br. 
242,  251. 
Dham.  28. 
Mrichh.  43, 69 
Dham.  34.  &  \ 
Var.  iil  39.  j 
Dham.  44. 
Dham.  46.  and  ( 
Var.  iv.  15.  ( 
Dham.  22,  68. 
Mrichh.  11. 
Var.  iv.  12. 
Clough,  40. 
Br.  234,  267.  \ 
Clongh,  7.  Var.i 
u.  27.  V.  25, 27./ 
Dham.  86. 
Prahodha.  58. 
Pr.  88,  40. 
Clongh,  37.Var./ 
ii.  27.  Br.  156.  \ 
Clough,  42.  and) 
Var.  V.  32.  \ 
Basa.  22.  Clou.) 
45.  Var.  ii.  27.  I 


rqfa 

j'ikva 

yathH 

tadhum 

pita 

pitaram 

pitra 

bfxihftunuih 

gambhWa 

fivitam 

andhdkarena 

haJ^varda^ 

iarshapanah 

samadhim 

yavatd 

iavaia 

hhadram 

iuharl 
iukara 

madhu 

tukham 

tabha 
gatha 
maid 
mdtaram 

mukham 


OATH  A. 


PALI. 


rq;a 


jivhd 

yatthi,  latihi 

(sadkum       ) 
adhum        ) 

pita 

pitaram 

pitard 

brdhmano 

(gambhtra 
\gabhtra 

Jtvitam 

andhakdrena 

bahvaddo 

kahdpana 

tamddhim'^^ 

yavatd 

tdvatd 

(bhadram,    \ 
bhaddam    ] 

tukarJ 
tukara 

madhu 


tukham 

tobhd 
gdthd 
mdtd 
mdtaram 

mukham 


PBAK^IT. 


raa 

jiha 

lalthi 

idhUm 

pid 

piaram 
pidmd 
pamhafto 

gahira 

Jivam,  jiam 

andhaarena 

baliddOf  ba,iUo 

kahdva9U>    I 

•  •  • 
jdva^jd 
tdoy  td 

bhaddam 

Buari 
9uyara,suara 

mahu 

tuham 

aahd 
gdhd 
mad 
midam 

muham 


BMQI 


king. 

tongue 

staflP. 

good. 

father  I 

fatherC 
fiitiier( 
Brahm 

deep 

life. 

darkne 

ox. 

16  pan 
cowrief 
medita 
as  muc 
Bomuc 

good. 

a  sow. 
a  hoar. 

honej. 

happio 

anasBC 
averse 
mothei 
mothei 

face. 


^**  I  cannot  say  whether  the  Prakrit  form  of  this  word  is  samddhi  or  mmi 
any  &iid  form  different  from  either. 
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umnrcBs. 

SAICfnCRIT. 

OATHA. 

TALI. 

l^RAXfLIT. 

JUKOLISH. 

haiLkLuB.  ( 

lokal^ 

loko 

loo 

world. 

7ir  ti  9            i 

9V«^ 

pqfO 

goo 

elephant 

L ^ 

rt^atam 

rqf'atam 

raadam 

silver. 

IHtto,V«r.i.27. 

kfiUtm 

katam 

kaam 

done. 

Ditto, Tar.  iii.) 
68.                j 

trailokyam 

ietokkam 

telloam 

(the  three 
\  worlds. 

1  Ditto,  Var.ii2.| 

jham 

94Kh€tUm 

pvam 
vaekanam 

jlam 
vaanam 

life, 
word. 

DoJar.iL2,46. 

dwasah 

divato 

divahOf  diaho 

day. 

,      Ditto,  Var.L  41. 

yawnmam 

yobbanam 

jowanam 

youth. 

Mahivanao,   p.) 
xxn.MriciL44.1 

9QfHixjrttoti% 

sakkatam 

iakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

lU]i2faii«>,207) 
Tir.i.20.         / 

A^*^^w^##piwW^ 

poUkakam 

potthao 

book. 

Baa.  40.  Fr.  \ 
97.  Br.  143. 

hka^J 

bkagim 

(vahinJ 
\bahin7,bhatnt 

1  sister. 

MayiT.  250. 
Variii.26. 

gartMhai^ 

gadrabko 

ass. 

IUHL32.          ) 
Vir.i.20.        / 

mntm 

muita 

motta 

pearL 

Baa.  83.  Mficli. 

k 

( 

duaraa 

) 

18,  43,  44,  60. 
Br.  35,  221. 

dvani 

dvara         < 

duvara^ 
diivara 

>door. 

Br.  130,  284. 

iakhl 

aakkt 

tahi 

a  tree. 

Br.  70. 

rekha 

rekha 

rehd 

a  line. 

B^.113. 

takht 

$akhl 

sahl 

female  Mend 

^  48. 76, 156,1 
P^.86.             / 

iikha 

tikka 

tiha 

crest. 

Br.93,Fr.l0.12. 

iikhara 

m 

tikhara 

tihara 

summit 

Br.  73, 96, 156.) 
IV.  88.             } 
Br.52.Pir.  85,38. 

itkhara 

ukhara 

tehara 

crest. 

rikhan^a 

9ihan4a 

peacock's  tail 

h  12, 41. 

lekha 

lekha' 

kha 

a  writing. 

^.86. 

nakha 

nakha 

naha 

nail. 

^.  86,  Br.  6,  ) 

KJtMta 

likhita 

lihida 

written* 

Br,  221,  278. 

parikha 

parikha 

pariha 

ditch. 

Br.  287. 

mekhala 

mekhala 

mehtdd 

girdle. 

Br.  215,  225. 

megha 

megha 

meha 

cloud. 

Br.  60. 

§angha 

tangha 

tamha 

assemblage. 

5Iuuil7,  66.  1 

Vir.iiL65.      J 

laghu 

lahu 

lahu 

light 

Hridih.107.    ) 

^j 

Br.7ia99.Pr.l4. 

ratha 

ratha 

raha 

chariot 

^.38. 

h.  137,    Br.  \ 

J42, 297.          1 

athavS 

athava 

ahava 

or. 

mitkuna 

mithuna 

mihuna 

pair. 

Br.  308. 

Mithila 

Mithila 

Mihila 

name  of  city. 

Br.  298. 

atitki 

atithi 

adihi 

guest.  ^ 

Br.  238. 

adhara 

adhara 

ahara 

lower  lip. 

^.89,Br.l58.\ 
Br.  151, 158.    1 

vadku 

vadhu 

vahu,  vadhu 

wife. 

ftr.34,39,Br.70. 

madhura 

madhura 

mahura 

sweet. 

Br.  244,017,51. 

madku 

madhu 

mahu 

sweet 

Br.  10. 

wbudka 

vibudha 

vibuha 

, 

^,278. 

pamtkatvidka                      1 

panehavidha 

panehaviha 

fiyefold. 
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Br.  198,221,243.;  vividha 

1 

vividha 

viviha 

variouB. 

Br.  238. 

vidhura 

vidhura 

vihura 

agitated. 

Br.  199. 

jsladhi 

jafadhi 

Jaiahi 

sea. 

Br.  86,  203  f. 

rudhira 

rudhira 

ruhira 

blood. 

Br.  260. 

dadhi 

dadhi 

dahi 

curds. 

Br.  228. 

vadhira 

badhira 

bahira 

deaf. 

Br.  289. 

tnahldhnra 

mahldhara 

mahthara 

moQRtain. 

Br.  167. 

aradhana 

aradhana 

aruhana 

worship. 

Br.  72,  292.     J 
Clough  7,  24.  1 

phaia, 
aaphala 

phala,          ) 
aaphala       ] 

hala,  aahala 

(fruit, 
(fruitful. 

Pr.  137. 

rabhata 

rahata 

speed, 
they  shine. 

Pr.  11. 

iobhante 

aobhanti 

aohanti 

Pr.  36. 

abhilathanti 

ahilasanti 

they  desire. 

Br.  123. 

labhate 

labhati 

lahat 

he  reeeires. 

Br.    79,   166,) 
242, 259.         / 

vallabha 

vallabha 

vallaha 

beloTed. 

Br.  219. 

upaiabdham 

ualahium 

|to  under- 
1  stand. 

Br.  73,  93,  297. 

tffuhabha 

uaabha 

vutaha 

bull. 

Br.  202,  218. 

kshobha 

khobha 

khoha 

shakiue. 
diTide£ 

Br.  224. 

vibhinna 

vibhinna 

vihinna 

Br.  238. 

turabhi 

turabhi 

surahi 

fragrant. 

Br.  276. 

dundahhi 

» 

dundubhi 

dunduhi 

drum. 

Br.  198. 

nabhi 

nabhi 

nahi 

naTcl. 

Br.  287. 

iaila 

Bila 

sella 

mountain. 

Br.  86,  146. 

vairi 

veri 

veri 

enemy. 

Br.  221,  240. 

taila 

tela 

tella 

oiL 

Br.  264. 

daha 

daha^  4aha 

4aha 

burning. 

Pr.  104. 

$ueht 

auehi 

8Ut 

needle. 

Br.  243. 

auchita 

Buehita 

auida 

indicated. 

Br.  217  f. 

ehhurika 

ehhuriJM 

ehhuria 

knife. 

Br.  160, 166. 

hfidaya 

hadaya 

hiaa 

heart 

Br.  238. 

padayo^ 

padeau 

paesu 

at  the  feet 

Br.  236. 

dhuma 

dhUma 

dhuHt 

smoke. 

Br.  199. 

padaiikasya 

patkatsa 

footman(geD 

Br.  246,  261. 

mudgara 

muggara 

mogara 

mallet 

Pr.  44. 

kubja 

khuj/a 

khujifa 

bent. 

Br.  126. 

iotha 

9osa 

§0M 

drying  xip* 

Br.  60. 

ghoaha 

ghoia  * 

ghosa 

noise. 

Var.  iii.  62.       \ 
Ly.  228.            ] 

mlana,  gldtia 

gilana 

milata,  gilana 

tnilona 

(withered, 
(wearied. 

Var.  iii.  62.       \ 
Lv.  269.            / 

klanta 

kilanta 

kilanta 

kilanta 

wearied. 

Var.  iii,  62,       \    ,^^ 
LY.61,60f,188.f   *^* 

kileia 

kileaa 

kilesa 

trouble. 

Dh.  60.  Pr.  41.  \^^, 
Br.  36,  122,  278.  J*^'*^ 

tnehaf  tineha 

tineha 

aJSection. 

C1.39.  Pr.  12.  \ 
Br.  129,  176  f.  j 

irt 

$ir% 

tiri 

sirt 

splendour* 

Dham.  44. 

hrl 

AiW 

hirl 

hirl 

shame. 

Pr.12.Var.iii.62. 

harsha 

haratOf  hariea 

joy. 

Pr.  113,114,238. 

\ 

LalitaTi8tara,66, 

ivapna 

aupimt 

tupina,ioppa 

tivina 

sleep. 

236,  239,  399. 

Pr.  44,  48. 

murJeha 

mwrukha 

fool. 

Pr.  86. 

vitmrita 

vinmarida 

foiY^otten. 
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urasMCBi. 

(.XSKUT. 

oItkI. 

rlu. 

pBlK^n. 

WOI^.H. 

Br.l6J,J78, 

Ci^^r 

mmarifa 

nmarana 

TccoUeelioD. 
hsrine  reeol- 

Br.m. 

Br.2«. 

St »,  lis,  276. 

fc.llB. 

felM. 

Bt.ll4.LT.I98. 

flr.310. 

B.IB,r8l.l88J 

tortAonfJ 
fwtAorfuA 

raUuta 

hiri-nti 

variu 

Mtaraito 
bhiria 

thej  draw. 

rain. 

torwn, 

proper  name. 
gem. 

»,.«•"■) 

,.4m. 

p*dmm. 

P0d^ 

lotni. 

ft«,87.        I 

i,aM» 

pariliaria 

take  thou. 
Jh«inp  re- 
t  moved. 

Ma. 

anffli^ria 

I'lSa"- 

kae. 

h.K. 

mititn 

ftamullaritvS 
\utlara»a 

milia 

mmottlria 

tdlaria 

i.,i,,,«.t. 

li.m. 

Iha.ing 

M7. 

cUMCi'yS 

las?  1 

thMia 

[baring 
I  reflected. 

•..17. 

{""Ji^ed 

lt.!U. 

<«-,<^« 

latililuimilca\ 

I'Er-d. 

4.7,781. 

<Kar»»ya 

& 

km. 

N^jHrya 

uppS4i. 

&.P. 

kn. 

«Avd« 

lucheluitt       1 

u^hehadi 

itiaaaid. 

It 

pafMyali 
UtlarigaU 

paihladi 
tatarlai 

it  is  related, 
it  i>  read, 
it  ii  croued. 

Ik.!!!. 

rOedAgaU 

vimKia 

lit  it  Doder- 
[  itood. 

kni. 
km. 

k.». 
kJM. 

hhaiyladi 

itianink. 
it  ia  joined 

it  i^  extended, 
it  ia  broken. 
|lettbemb« 
placed. 

kl!,!||,l21. 

kill. 

k  741,  763. 

kl». 

V^Speti' 

1=2:1 1 

liBfonn. 

beinfonni. 
bang  filled. 
being  bnmrf 
pleawut. 

rw-S^ 
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Table  No,  VII. 

The  following  Table  eontaine  a  list  of  verbs  and  pariieiples^  in 
it  will   be   observed  that  the  Fali  forms  generally  depart   less  frc 
Sanskrit  than  the  Pr&kfit  ones  do. 


BEFE&BMCE8. 


SANSKBIT. 


B.  &  Las.  125.\ 
Del.  24.  Br.lOl/ 
B.  &  Las.  125. 
CI.  109.  Del.  24. 
B.  &  Las.  125.) 
Delias,  24.        j 
B.  k  Lass.  121. 
Var.  vii.  16,  17. 
Cowell,  XXX. 
Delias,  24. 
B.  &  Lass.  131.\ 
Delias,  24.       / 

Dliam.  15, 19. 
Easa.  29.  Del. 
4.  Var.  It.  23. 
Lt.  65  f.  &c. 

Rasa.!  7.  Del.24. 
Pr.  14,  28. 
Br.  200,  234, 
284,  287. 

Br.  122. 

Br.  179. 
Br.  202. 

Br.  163. 

Br.  280. 

Br.  166. 
B.  &  Las.  125.) 
Delias,  17.  j 
Dham.  44.  CI.) 
134,135.  Del.l7j 
B.  &  Las.  127. 
B.&  Lass.  121. 
Var.  vii.  16. 
Del.  17. 

C1.25.  Del  17. 

Dh.  43.  Br.  179. 
DhAm.44.Var.) 
TiiL62.  1 
Br.  22, 153, 218, 
277.  Ly.  89, 108, 
215i  270. 


ifinumah 

ijinoahi 
ifinoti 

8finoiu 

( ip>8hyami 
droshyati 


8rutaf 

irutva 

irotum 

iruyate 

iruyant$ 

iruyaniam 

druyate 
iruyamana 

sruyamana 


OATHA. 


iruniahyi 
dunithyati 


irutvH,    " 

irutya, 

aunityOf 

iunitva, 

artqiitv&t 

irw^itva 

ifimU 
iravanti 


iravayatu 

iuiruthana 

dadami 

dadati 
adat 

datyami 
dadat 

We^9^^'%ww^we9 

dattam 
dehi 


{dadUmi, 
dad&ml 


PALI. 


tunoma 

sunasij  atmoat 
aunoti 

{aunatti,        \ 
auHOtu         ) 


aoaaamt 


auto 


autvitj 

atUvanOf 

aunitva 


aoium 
auyati 
auyanti 
auyantu 

auyamana 
aavetu 


PRAKRIT. 


KNGI 


(aunamha 
\aunimo 

•     .    • 
iunadi 

atqiadu 


) 


we  he: 

thou  I 
hehei 

lethii 


aoehehham^ 

aoehehhiaaam,' 

auniaaam 

audo 


ftmto,  sOfUH 


auaauaa 

dadami,  Iju..,.- 

demi,  dajfami]^^* 
(dadatif  deti 
\dajiati 

adiai,  add 


attnidum 
(aunfadi 
\»un7ai 

aunijianti 

auntadu 

nisuni 
aunijjanta 

auvantt 

aunavedu 
auaauaana 


] 


dehi,  daddhi 
dadaht, 
daddhi 


daaKLtni 

(dadam,  da- ) 
danto,  dento  } 
dadato 

dinnam 


dehi 


dedi^dei 


(daham, 
{dafiaaam 

dento 

dmtaaaa 

dinnam 

dehif  d^a 


heard. 


haying 

tohea: 

he  is  I 

theyar 
(let  thi 
\  heart 
ho  is  I 
being 
(being 

(let  hii 

\  to  he 

obedie 

IgiTe 

hegiT 
hegai 

jlwill 

giving 
of  one 
giyen. 

giye  tl 
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BS. 


BANSKSIT. 


OATHA. 


L 

LdO. 

DeL) 
■.2.J 

d.26. 


6. 


69./ 
01. 


drtfotam^ 

diffontam 

datva 

bhavitum 

hhaoa 

hhavatu 

bhavati 

hhavanti 

prabhavami 

bhuyatHm 

bhavan 

bhutaJ^ 

bhutva 

abhavat 

\abhut 

abhuvan 

aithat 

tthatum 

bhavishyami 

bhemthyati 

paribhava 

paribhuta 

prabhuta 

anttbkuta 

uitiihfha 

utthaya 

uttiahihit 
tthitva 

paiyati 

prapnoti 
pvopfutwuiix 


dJyatu 


\detlfdadia, 
[dadiya 


bhohi 

(bhoti, 
\bhavi 

bhoHti 
prabhami 


PALI. 


PRAKRIT. 


) 
) 

) 


(bhavia,     ) 
{bhavitva  } 


dbhushi 
aiabhuvan 


bhsahyi 

(bhe§hyati 
\b/um 


tUthi 

iutthi, 

\uitkihitva 
utthihet 
sthihiya 


(dJyatu^ 
\diyyatu 
idlyantu^ 
{diyyantu 

(bhaviiumf 
\hotwn 

bhavOy  hohi 

hotUy  bhavatu 

bhavatif 
hoti 

(bhavantif     \ 
[honti  f 

Ipabhavami, 
Xpahomi 
bhuya^m 
^hontOfbhavam 
\bhavMnto 

bhuto 

hutva 
abhavi 

ahotum 
aithaH 
^hatum 

tiffhanii 

bhavis$ami 

b\avi$»ati 
hetsati 


paribhuta 
pahuta 

uffhaha 
ufthaya        1 
uffhahiiva   f 
uffhaheyya 
fhatva 

(passatif       | 
(dichehhati  i 

(paj)poti, 
Xpapunati 
ipappontiy 
\f)apunanii 


dijjadu 

dijjanUu 

(data,  deiOf 
dauna 

bhodUf  hodu 
bhodi,  hodiy 
hori^bhavOyi 
(he  over- 
comes). 

bhonti,  htmti 

pabhavami 
pabhavami 


\ 


bhudOf  hua 

bhavia 

huvla 

hokia 


\Utthanti, 
[ehifthanii 

bhavitsam 


bhavisaudi 
havisaadi 


f] 


parihava 

parihuda 

pabhuda 

anubhuda 

uiA(h$Ai 


paitadi, 
dekhadif 
pwlaai,  etc. 

pavidi 


■MOLISH. 


( 


I 


letitbegiyen 

let  them  be 
giTen. 

IharinggiTen 
to  be. 
be  (thou), 
let  him  be. 

hebeoomes. 

thejare. 

I  overcome, 
let  it  be  (pas- 
being.  t»^«) 

been. 

having  been. 

he  was. 

he  was. 

they  were, 
he  stood, 
to  stand. 

{they  stand. 

lahallbe. 

he  shall  be. 

excel  thou, 
excelled, 
strong, 
perceived, 
rise  thou. 

having  risen. 

he  may  rise, 
having  stood. 

heseei. 

he  obtains, 
they  obtain. 
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Dham.  24,  76.  \ 
Del.  62.  / 

Rasa.  15,23,40) 
Delius,  62.        j 

Dliain.l2.Del.l5 

Dham.  3,  50.    \ 
B.  &  Las.  129.  j 

Br.    (P)  { 

Dham.  6,11,41.) 
Delius,  29.  j 
Dham.  40.  Del.) 
70.  Var.xii.  lO.j 
Br.  58,  2o  218. 
Dh.  27,60.  Ala.l. 
Del  79.  Br.  245 
Br.  243, 287, 
305.  Pr.  13,  35 
Br.  150. 
Br.  65. 
Br.  6. 
Delius,  79. 
Br.  297. 


SANSKRIT. 


prapto  'ii 

prdpya 

vyanaii 

jnaiva 

jnatum 
jnayamana 

jagraiah 


OATUA. 


Dh.  52.  Del.  62. 

Rasa.  22.  Del.l8. 

Dh.  17.  Lv.  284. 

Dham.  32. 

Dh.  50.  Del.  S5. 
Dham.  8,  9. 
Var,  viii.  b5. 
Rasa.  30.  DeL59. 

Dham.58.DeL26 
Dham.  58. 


gaiv^ 
gatah 

djriigante 

dfiigate 

dfiiyamana 

daridna 

dariayishgati 

mfitva 

u4dfga 

hatvd 


.{ 


{ 


PALI. 


(gaehehh' 


) 


Dham.  24,  67.  \ 
Del.67.  Br.l23.) 
Dham.  63.  B.  & 
Las.  137. 

Dham.51.DeL86. 

Dham.  60.  Yar.) 
yiii.  51.  j 

Dham.  71.  Cow. 
App.  SQtra  24. 
p.  99. 

B.  &  Las.  86.  ( 
DeliuB,  53.  \ 
Br.  113. 

Br.  117. 


pJivd 

Mtva 

j'itvd 

ekhiiva 

viditva 

baddhva 

abhibhuga 

vihaya, 
praKaya 

labhate 

OMMt 

Monti 
patanti 

kathayu.*' 
yami 
iMthayami 

kathayati  iva 


\ 


haniiva 

pitva 
jahitvH 

ehhinitva 

baddhiiva 


vijahya 


PRAKRIT. 


Xpatto 

ipatva,  ) 

[pSpunitva    j 

vijanati 

(natva,  ) 

{janitva        ) 

janitum,natmn 

nayatnana 

jagarato 

ganiva 

gata 

(diava,  dit" 
[vanafpassitva 

diasanti 

diasati 

diaaamana 

daaaana 

daaaayiaaati 

tnaritva 

(hanivUf        ) 
\hanitva        ) 
SpibitvOfptivd 
\piviiva 
hitvafjahitvi 

jetva,jimtva 

ehhetva 

viditva 

bandhitva 

abhibhuyya 

pahaya, 


{ 


i 


pabido, 
patto 

aamapia 

fanadi^  janO' 
dif  vianadi 

jltnia 

janidum 
janijjanta 

jaggantaaaa 

{agachhia, 
gadia^  gadua 
gadOf  gaum 

da^huna 

dtaanti 

diaadi 

dlaamana 

damaana 

damadiaaadi 

mariuna 

u4diuna 

ahania^  etc 
\pibia,pauna 


pariehhidia 

vettuna 

bondhia 


ZNo: 


itva    j 


pqfahitva 

(labhate 
labhati 

aami,  amhi 

aanii 

patanti 

brumi 

hathaaaami 

kathami 

katheti 


lahade^ 
lahadif  lahdi 

mhi 

(aanti, 
[aehehhanii 

padanti 


.) 


boimmi  {f) 

(kadhdiaaam 
\kahiaaam 
kadhemi 

kahdtva 


johtaii 

having 
ed:  g 

[knowf 

ihaTinj 
(  knon 
to  kn< 
being 
iwakin 
I  (geiL 

[hayinj 

gone. 

haTin, 

they  a 
he  IS  I 
being 
sight, 
hewil 
hayin 
havin 

hayin 

hayin 

hayin 
(hayin 
\  quer 

havin 
fhavin 
\  knoi 
having 
(havin 
\  com< 

havin 
|here< 
I  am. 
they  I 
theyi 


1  spe 

[iwil] 

I  say 

he  sa 

wen 


{ 
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BANSxsrr. 


OA.THA. 


PALI. 


{ 


Br.  53,  164,     ) 
218.  Pr.  123.   j 

Pr.  124. 
Br.  213. 

Bas.  22.  Del.  53. 
DL  36.  Del.  77. 

dough,  142.     I 

Dliam.43.yar.\ 
Tiii.  27.  / 

CL9.yar.m.25. 
Br.  289. 
bham.  43,  67. 
Dfaam.  15. 
Dham.5. 
Dbam.  51,  52,  \ 
«S.Var.Tiii.48./ 

Dkm.40.  &yar. 

DhaiiL40. 
Bham.  101.  CL) 
145.  Del.  32.  j 
h.  12,  35.  Br. 
67, 86,  92. 

Br.  5, 247. 

Dhim.  13.  Yar.) 
Tm.44.  } 

IV.  133. 

D1l64.  DeL2l. 
Cloogli,5,110. 
Bbim.  54. 
Del  27,  28. 
Dlui!Ll,7,63.( 
a  100.  Del.  28.  i 
Blum.9.CLllO 

CI  110.  Br.  195. 


B.  &  Lis.  182. 

B.&Li8.127.  *| 
Cloagb,  110.  } 
Vir.riii.  17.  ) 
Cloogh,  110. 

Beting,  28. 

Vir.Tiii.  17. 
BK28,322. 

V».  Til  16. 

Dbam.  10, 12, 
2«,S9.a25. 
Beliiii,2S. 


) 


) 


hathaya 

katkajfiahyati 
kathyatam 
kathayitum 
jivamah 
pfiehhanti 
priehhyate 

hhadati 

asli 

asan 

asti 

syat 

rakshati 

budkyate 

krudhyet 

dadyat 

tmmrati 

earte 

vartate 
(vardhamana 
[vardhita 

varddhat$ 

jayatu 
jayati 

karomi 

karoti, 

kfinoti{vedie) 

kuruU 

(kurvanti,  kfi- 
\nffanti  {vedie) 

kuTfnu^ 

aXnnhlt 

akarthuj^ 
karUhyati 

karUhyan 

karUhyami 

kurvant 
kurvataJ^ 
kmrvantam, 
kmrantah 


kurufn% 


\karonti    { 


(karoma 
{karomo 


] 


'  I 


kathehi 

katheMtati 

kathetum 
fivama 

puehehhanti 

(khayati,       \ 
khadati        j 

a»um 
atthi 
siyay  aasa 
rakkhati 

bi^ifhati 

kujjheya 

dajja 

(iumaratif     ) 
{Mrati  ) 

vattati 

vaddhamana 

vaddhita 

va44kati 

jayatu,  Jetu 
jinatif  jeti 

karomi 
karoti 


P&AKRIT. 


kurute 

karonti, 

kubbanti 

karoma 


I 


akaai 

akamm 
(karusatif 
\kahati 
(kahaai 
{kariaaaH 

harutami 

kubbathf 
kubbatOy 
kubbanam, 
karonfH 


keulhesUf      \ 
kahetUf        I 
kahehi        ) 
kahissadi 
kahladu 
kadhedum 
Jtamajtvama 
(puchhanti, 
{puehchhladi 

khat 

asi 
asi 
atiif  aehehhi 

... 
rakkhndi 

btyjhal 
kujjh  (root) 

•         •  a 

autnaredi 

vaffami 
vaffadi 
va4h4kanta 
ba^dhida 

vaddbdi 

jedu 

j'aadif  jmadi 

karamif 

karemif 

kalemi 

(karedi,  karei, 
{kuna'i 
... 

karmti, 

kunanti 

karemha, 

karamha 

kahta 


XNGLI8H. 


say  thou. 

he  will  say. 

let  it  be  said. 

to  say. 

we  liye. 
Uhey  ask ;  ft 
)  is  asked. 

he  eats. 

he  was. 
they  were, 
he  IS. 

he  may  be. 
he  keeps, 
(he  under- 
(  stands. 
I  let  him  be 
I  angry, 
let  him  give. 

he  recollects. 

I  am. 
he  is. 

increasing, 
increased. 

he  increases. 

[let  him  con* 
quer. 


he  conqaers. 


karisaadi 
kahii 

.     .    • 
kaham 
karanto 
karento 


they  did. 
I  he  will  do. 

thou  wilt  do. 

I  will  do. 

doing  (differ- 
ent cases  and 
numbers  of) 
'  (pres.  pnrt..> 
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COMPABATIYE  TABLE 


8AMBKBIT. 


L 


OATHA. 


PALI. 


PSAXUT. 


XNG 


Dh.  42.  DeL  28. 
Br.  69. 

Fr.  84. 

Br.  200, 168. 
Br.  ;20. 
Br.  142,  200. 
Br.  72, 140  f. 
Br.  228. 

Br.  7,  224. 

Br.  221. 

Br.  86,  286.  Pr.) 
47£.Cloi]gh,3.j 
Pr.  46. 
Br.  76. 
CloQgh,  16. 

Dh.  24.  Del.  28. 
Var.xiLlO,iT.23. 

Dham.  28. 
Dham.  39.        / 
DeL  90.  ( 

Dh.  420.  (com.) 

DhaoL  101. 

Baaa.  2i  Cow.) 
171,  n.  Del.  36./ 
Clough,  129.  \ 
Var.  ▼iii.  60.  / 
Baa.  22.  DeL  20. 


kttru 

\{vedic)         ] 
ktmuhva  iti 

(kuruta,  kfi- 
nuta  (v$dic) 
kartum 

kat'tavya 

krita 

kriyaU 

hiffotam 

ipratikuruta^ 
XMnntkurtUa 

gjihlta 

grahftum 

grahya 

akurma 


kurvahi 


karohif  kuru 


\ltritva 


) 


Dham.  60. 
Vikr.  116. 


) 


Pr.  10, 12. 

Br.  22. 

Br.  178. 

Br.  86,  62,  167,/ 


179. 
Br.  178. 
Br.  122. 
Br.  246. 

Br.  27. 


Pr.llff,41, 
113, 116. 
Br.  76. 


\ 


adhyagat  (P) 
pratigiiAm 

nanti 
iilpayan 

daknoH 

idknomi 

mfidnati 
Mahm 

andkayit 


fnfat$ 

tandadhati 

pafhiihyami 

many$ 

manyadhvam 

ivaptyami 

stumaJ^ 

ghnanti 

pratighnantu 

tilohtyan, 

vilokayOf 

vilokayamah 


karitya, 

kariyOf 

karitvi 


iakkiiam 


kattumj  kdtum 
(kattabba 
\kaiabba 
kata 

(karJyatif 
kayyaii 


I 


) 


pafikarotha 
.    .    • 

gaAtVa, 
ahrta 
ganhitum 
gayha 
akaramhau 

(katva, 
(karitva 

qjj'haga 

patigafihanii 

kappento 

ftakkunati 
sakkoii 
(sakkomi      ) 
{iokkunomi  } 

maddati 

nahdyiiim 

andhaye 


karehifkalehi 
ktma 


) 


) 


I 


(nmdadhaiif 
Bandahisi 
pafhiuiami 
mame 
mwinatha 
iupinistami 

hananti 

pafihanantu 

viiokayam 
(vHokayOf 
{vilokehi 
ivilokayamOf 
Ivilokfflna 


karetutti 

kunahOf 

kunadha 

kadum 

kadawaf 

kaawa 

kidGf  kira 

kh-tti 

(karJadu, 
{klraii 

padikareha, 
samlkanha 

gahiUf  gahida 

gahJdum 
gejjha 
•    •    • 

kaduOfkadua 
kauna 


pa4igenhanii 
kappento  (?) 
•    .    • 

takkanami 

tnaladi 
Qohadum 

arahana 


rehadi 

iondhihm 

pa^hittam 

manne 

mannadha 

iuvusam 

thunimo 

pa4ihanantu 

puhvantOf 

pulcwhif 

putoetUy 

Xpuhamha^ 


dot 
thiiB 


} 


do  (ii 
do  th 

r 

do  ye 
to  do. 
to  be 
done, 
it  isd 

let  it 

oppofl* 
lend  } 

taken. 

totak 
to  be 
wehai 

jhaTini 

arriTei 

they  r 

cuttin] 
The  can 
(possib 

I  can. 

he  tref 

to  bat] 
/let  h 
I  vercn 
j leTen 
\  (noQE 
he  shii 

thou  a 

IshaU 
Ithinl 
think] 
I  shall 
we  pra 
theyst 
(may  th 
\  avert, 
looking 

look(ini 
welooli 
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nnsorcEfl. 


115.  Br.  76.    \ 


Br.  113, 179. 
199, 202,  216,^ 
245,261. 


Br.  49.  Pr.  17.  | 
B^.10,;60,127. 

Br.  174. 
Br.  176. 
Br.  7, 178. 
Br.  478. 


UAXSKXr. 


analokapanti 

akfiikfa 
tfiihfamana 

apamranti 
awUarantif 

ttoatlrya 

hdryam 

ktrtyaU 
ipraiyukiJiS' 

parityiQa 


OATHA. 


I 


PALI. 


unalokentl 
vilokayutam 


ka4ihita 
Aka44kita 


! 


kad4haiHa 

o»aranti{awi-) 
otitramti 
otdrOf  avatara 


paehclmkkhl' 

kata 
parickeh^fatiu 
pariehckafa 


PRAKfirr. 


apuloantt 
ptUovdissam 
kaththiOf     \ 
kaitia,         \ 
ukafhfhiaf  I 
akafhifhida  J 
kafhfhijjanta, 
ka4k4k4ina 
otaradif 
oaaranii 
odarantif 
odarOf 

otchharia  P 
hlrati         \ 

kJrudi 

paehehakkhl- 
kida 

\parittaa»u 


ENGLISH. 


not  looking. 
f  shall  looL 

drawn* 

bein^  drawn. 

drawing. 
'  he  departs. 

they  aepart. 

they  descend. 

descent. 
rhaTine  de- 
(  scended. 

thou  art 
snatched  away 

he  is  cele- 
brated. 

I  manifested, 
abandon  thon. 


"*  Is  pp.  38»  39,  126y  146,  of  the  Prasannaraghaya,  and  in  pp.  76  and  162  of  the 
BiiliiiB&yasa,  howerer,  we  find  the  forms  avugadamhi  {avagaia  'tmi)f  watarOf  avatififu^ 
l^**^]!  mnUmiA  (tfvafanilt},  and  09adarM$ta  (apatarMi^a). 
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Sbct.  YI. — The  Dialects  of  the  Roek  and  Pillar  Irueriptiofu  o/Aioka, 

Our  knowledge  of  the  yemacnlar  languages  of  India  in  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era  is  not,  however,  exclusiyely 
derived  from  the  Pali  books  of  Ceylon.     Certain  inscriptions,  dating 
from  the  second  or  third  century   b.c,   containing  edicts  of  king    . 
Priyadarsi   or  A^oka^^   (whose  name    has  been  already  mentioned  ^ 
above,  p.  63,  f.),  and  written  in  a  corrupt  Sanskrit,  apparently  the  c 
vernacular  speech  of  that  period,  are  still  extant  engraved  on  pillaras 
and  rocks  in  different  parts  of  India. 

I  borrow  the  following  particulars  regarding  them  from  the  summary^ 
given  by  Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  215,  ff.).^^    The  inscriptions  are  en — 
graved  partly  upon  pillars,  partly  on  rocks.     The  pillars  are  at  Dehli^ 
Allahabad,  Mathiah,  and  Eadhia.      The  inscriptions  on  these  fouiH 
pillars  are  partly  uniform,  while  those  of  Dehli  and  AJlahabad  hav^ 
additions  peculiar  to  themselves.     The  rock  inscriptions  are:    IsUyy 
those  at  Gimar,  in  Guzerat,  divided  into  fourteen  compartments; 
2ndly,  those  at  Dhauli,  in  Orissa,  which  for  the  most  part  agree  in 
purport  with  those  at  Gimar,  though  the  dialect  is  different;   and 
3rdly,  those  at  Xapur  di  Giri,  near  Peshawar,  which  coincide  in 
purport,  though  they  often  differ  in  expression,  and  in  their  greater 
or  less  diffuseness,  from  the  Gimar  inscriptions.    Besides  these,  A^oka 
appears  to  have  caused  other  similar  edicts  to  be  promulgated  in  the 
same  way.    Accordingly  another  inscription  has  been  discovered  at 
Bhabra,  not  far  from  Jaypur,  which  contains  a  fragment  of  an  address 
to  the  Buddhist  synod  in  Magadha. 

These  inscriptions  were  mostly  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  great  merit  of  having  first  (in  1837  and  1838)  deciphered 
and  translated  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  belongs  to  the  late 
Mr.  James  Prinsep.  His  translations  were  subsequently  revised  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatio 

is«  Professor  Wilson  thinlu  it  extremely  uncertain  whether  Piyadasi  can  be 
identified  with  A^oka,  and  inclines  to  the  conclusion  that  the  date  of  the  inscriptioiia 
is  some  period  snhsequent  to  205  B.a  (Jonm.  Royal  As.  Soc.,  toI.  xii.  pp.  243-251 ; 
YoL  xvi.  p.  357.)  Professor  Mtiller,  in  his  '*  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  p.  620, 
speaks  incidentidly,  hut  without  any  hesitation,  of  the  inscriptions  as  heing  ^oae  of 
Aifoka,  and  as  dating  from  the  third  century  B.a  See  also  the  other  authoritiet 
eited  in  the  text  a  little  further  on. 

^  See  also  Prinsep's  Indian  Antiouities,  hy  £.  Thomas,  L  233,  ii.  14. 
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°^ety  for  1849  (vol.  xii.,  part  i.,  pp.  153-251):   and  a  portion  of 

wiem  were  a  third  time  examined  by  M.  Bumouf  in  the  Appendix 

*o  his  translation  of  the  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi^  pp.  652-781.**®    Prof. 

Wilson  has  concluded  his  notice  of  the  subject  in  a  further  paper  on 

the  Bhabra  inscription,  in  the  Joum.  Boyal  As.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.,  part 

^,  pp.  357-367.     The  importance  of  these  inscriptions,  as  throwing 

light  on  the  languages  of  India  in  the  third  century  b  c,  is  also 

expressly  recognized  by  Prof.  Lassen   (Ind.  Alterthumsk.,  vol.  ii.) 

in  passages  which  will  be  quoted  below;  by  Weber  in  his  review  of 

the  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi  (Ind.  Stud.,  iii.  pp.  166-173),  in  the 

Preface  to  his  Malavika  and  Agnimitra,  p.  xxxii.,  and  in  his  Indische 

Literatorgeschichte,  p.  170;  and  by  Benfey,  in  his  Article  Indien, 

in  Erach  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  pp.  194  and  250. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  edicts,  as  well  as 
dftthe  language  in  which  they  are  composed,  I  shall  quote  the  eleventh, 
vMch  is  short  and  tolerably  clear,  according  to  the  Gimar  version,  to- 
gether with  the  translation  (rendered  into  English)  of  M.  Bumouf 
(lotas,  App.,  X.  p.  736 ;  Wilson,  p.  212) :  devdnam  piyo  PiyadoBt 
^fi  warn  dha  ndsti  etaruam  ddnam  ydrisam  dhamma-ddnatn  dhamma- 
M^vo  v&  dhamma-iaihvibhdgo  vd  dhamma-samhandho  vd  \  tata  idam 
^^^^%  dd$a-hhatakamhi  samnipati-patl  mdtari  pitari  sadhu  sususd  mita- 
^f^ii^ndtikdnan^  hdhmana-samandnam  sddhu  ddnam  pdndnam  and- 
f^ho  tddku  etam  vaiavyam  pitd  va  putena  va  hfidtd  va  mita-8astuta~ 
^%M  ta  dva  pativetiyehi  idaM  sddhu  idam  katavyam  |  so  tdthd  kuru 
^h]  kka  eha  sadrddho  hoti  parata  eha  anantam  pumnam  hhavati  tena 

'^Kyadasiy  king  beloved  by  the  gods,  speaks  thus:   There  is  no 
equal  to  the  gift  of  the  law,  or  to  the  pndse  of  the  law,  or  to 


^  In  an  obituary  notice  (probably  contributed  by  Professor  Wilson)  on  M.  Bur- 

^in  tiie  Annnal  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1853,  p.  xiii.  (pablisbed 

'^  ptfft  I  ToL  XT.  of  the  Society's  Jonmal),«the  following  remarks  are  made  on  this 

^'"otition :  **  Bringing  to  the  inquiry  a  knowledge  of  Pali  and  of  Buddhism,  the 

"Vttiority  of  which  his  predece^rs  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  and  having 

tteadfantage  of  their  previous  speculations,  the  value  of  which  M.  Bumouf,  with 

^Berer-ftiling  candour,  recognizes,  we  may  look  upon  his  researches  as  conclusive, 

^  kA  satiafied  that  they  have  eliminated  from  these  remains  of  antiquity  all  the 

i^^Dnoation  they  are  capable  of  affording."    Prof.  Weber  also  in  his  review  of  the 

I'Otoide  k  Bonne  Loi  (in  the  Ind.  Stud.),  speaks  in  highly  laudatory  terms  of  the 

fUBe  dissertation.         ^ 

▼OL.  II.  8 
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the  distribution  of  the  law,  or  to  union  in  the  law.    ThiB  gift  is  OmB 
exhibited :  Good  will  to  alayes  and  hired  servants,  and  obedience  to 
one's  father  and  mother  are  good  things:   liberality  to  fxienda,  te- 
quaintanceSy  and  relations,  Brahmans  and  Samanas,  is  a  good  thing: 
respect  for  the  life  of  creatures  is  a  good  thing ;  this  is  what  on^ 
to  be  said  by  a  father,  by  a  son,  by  a  brother,  by  a  friend,  by  an  ao- 
quaintance,  by  a  relation,  and  even  by  simple  neighbours:  this  it 
good;  this  is  to  be  done.     He  who  acts  thus  is  honoured  in  this  woiU^ 
and  for  the  world  to  come  an  infinite  merit  results  from  the  gift  of 
the  law." 

From  the  age  to  which  these  inscriptions  appear  to  belong,  we  mi^ 
expect  that  their  language,  as  it  is  not  pure  Sanskrit,  would  coineUa 
in  a  great  degree  with  the  Pali,  which,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  zfr- 
presents  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  spoken  language  d 
some  province  of  northern  India  about  the  same  period.  And  tnA 
proves  on  comparison  to  be  to  a  considerable  degree  the  case.  InpnoC 
of  this  point  I  shall  first  proceed  to  quote  the  general  obeervatkoi 
made  by  Professors  Wilson,  Lassen,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  fl* 
languages  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  composed ;  and  then  anifly 
a  comparative  table,  by  which  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  tbi 
degree  in  which  they  coincide  with,  and  diverge  firom,  the  Pali."* 

The  following  are  the  remarks  made  by  Professor  Wilson  (JoolB^ 
of  the  Eoyal  Asiatio  Society,  voL  xiL,  pp.  236,  ff.)  on  the  langtfl^ 
of  the  edicts : 

*'  The  language  itself  is  a  kind  of  Pali,  ofifering,  for  the  greit^    ' 
portion  of  the  words,  forms  analogous  to  those  which  are  modeU^ 
by  the  rules  of  the  Pali  grammar  still  in  use.    There  are,  howe^' 
many  differences,  some  of  which  arise  from  a  closer  adherenoe  ^ 
Sanskrit,  others  from  possible  local  peculiarities,  indicating  a  yet  i^ 
settled  state  of  the  language.    It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  wb^ 
speaking  of  the  Lat  inscriptions,  'The  language  differs  from  ev9^ 
existing  written  idiom,  and  is  as  it  were  intermediate  between  tS^ 
Sanskrit  and  the  Pali.'    The  nouns  afid  particles  in  general  fbll<r'^ 


it»  I  might  hATe  been  in  a  petition  to  treat  thii  subject  in  a  mora 
manner  than  I  can  now  hope  to  do  from  mj  own  cnrsorj  investigationi^  had  I 
able  to  consult  the  Pali  Grammar,  with  appendices  on  the  dialects  of  DhaoK 
Gimar,  formerly  adyertised  for  publication,  but  never  published,  by  Professor  8^ 
(See  the  cover  of  his  Anecdota  Palica,  published  at  Leipxig,  in  1846.) 
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^Q  Pali  stractaie;    the  rerbs  are  more  frequently  nearer  to  the 

^^aukrit  forms ;  but  in  neither,  any  more  than  in  grammatical  PaU, 

• 

^  there  any  great  dissimilarity  frx>m  Sanskrit.  It  is  corions  that  the 
Kapnr  di  Giri  inscription  departs  less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the 
others,  retaining  some  compound  consonants,  as  |?r  in  priya,  instead 
o^  piya;  and  having  the  representatives  of  the  three  sibilants  of  the 
Deyanagari  alphabet,  while  the  others,  as  in  Pali,  have  but  but  one 
sibilant :  ^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription  omits  the 
▼oirels  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  rarely  distinguishes  between  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  peculiarities  perhaps  not  unconnected  with 
the  Semitic  character  of  its  alphabet. 

"The  exact  determination  of  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the 
inscriptions  with  the  Pali  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sanskrit  on  the  other, 
*W'tmld  require  a  laborious  analysis  of  the  whole,  and  would  be  scarcely 
'W'^rth  the  pains,  as  the  differences  from  either  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
'^  be  oomparatively  few  and  unimportant,  and  we  may  be  content  to 
^o/naAet  the  language  as  Pali,  not  yet  perfected  in  its  grammatioal 
"^tectore,  and  deviating  in  no  important  respect  from  Sanskrit. 

"Pali  is  the  language  of  the  writings  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava, 

^^  and  Ceylon ;  therefore  it  is  concluded  it  was  the  language  of 

^Buddhists  of  Upper  India,  when  the  inscriptions  were  engraved, 

^od  oonsequently  they  are  of  Buddhist  origin.    This,  however,  admits 

^  question ;  for  although  the  Buddhist  authorities  assert  that  9akya 

%ba  and  his  successors  taught  in  Pali,  and  that  a  Pali  grammar  was 

(OQtpQed  in  his  day;   yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  affirm,  that  the 

doctrines  of  Buddha  were  long  taught  orally  only,  and  were  not 

^<>&Biitt6d  to  writing  till  four  centuries  after  his  death,  or  until  B.C. 

1^  a  date,  no  doubt,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  inscriptions.""^  .  .  . 

^^It  18  by  no  means  established,  therefore,  that  Pali  was  the  sacred 

l^Bgoage  of  the  Bnddhists  at  the  period  of  the  inscriptions,  and  its 

*  Webtr  alio  miMrks  (lad.  Stad.  iii  180) :  '*  The  greater  purity  of  proimnciation 
wwthincd  in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  north-west  in  compariBon  with  the  east, 
ii^hewn  by  the  inscription  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  in  which,  according  to  Wilson's 
laaark  (The  Rock  Inscriptions  of  Eapur  di  Giri,  etc.),  not  only  the  three  sibilants  of 
fte  Sanskrit,  bi^t  also  a  number  of  compound  consonants,  containing  an  r  (such  as 
jviya,  tatra,  pra^i,  yatra,  putra,  savatra,  knuna,  tfus'rQsha,  tframana,  bramaQa,  bhratu), 
md  soma  others,  such  aa  tt^  ttr,  have  been  preserved." 

**  See,  howerer,  the  remarks  in  the  preceding  section,  p.  67. 
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use  constitates  no  condnsiye  proof  of  their  Buddhist  origin*^ 
seems  more  likely  that  it  was  adopted  as  being  the  spoken  languages 
of  that  part  of  India  where  Fiyadasi  resided,  and  was  selected  for  his^ 
edicts  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people."  .... 

«We  may,  therefore,  recognize  it  as  an  actually  existing  form  oft^ 
speech  in  some  part  of  India,  and  might  admit  the  testimony  of  itas^ 
origin  given  by  the  Buddhists  themselves,  by  whom  it  is  always 
identified  with  the  language  of  Magadha  or  Behar,  the  scene  of  S5kya^ 
Sinha's  first  teaching;  but  that  there  are  several  differences  betwee: 
it  and  the  Magadhi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit  grammars,  and  as  i 
occurs  in  Jain  writings.  It  is,  as  Messrs.  Bumouf  and  Lassen  remark^ 
still  nearer  to  Sanskrit,  and  may  have  prevailed  more  to  the  nortb 
than  Behar,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  Punjab, 
being  more  analogous  to  the  Sadurasem  dialect,  the  language  of  Mathura 
and  Dehli,  although  not  differing  from  the  dialect  of  Behar  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  S&kya  and  his 
successors  addressed  themselves.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions^ 
then,  although  necessarily  that  of  their  date,  and  probably  that  in 
which  the  first  propagators  of  Buddhism  expounded  their  doctrines, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  in  Upper 
India,  than  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  class  of  religionists,  or  a 
sacred  language,  and  its  use  in  the  edicts  of  Piyadasi,  although  not 
incompatible  with  their  Buddhist  origin,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  can- 
elusive  proof  that  they  originated  from  any  peculiar  form  of  reHgiouB 
beUef." 

Some  observations  of  Prof.  Lassen  regarding  these  dialectSi  and 
their  relative  antiquity  as  compared  with  the  Pali,  have  been  already 
quoted  in  the  last  section  (p.  59).  He  remarks  in  another  place  (Ind» 
Alt.,  ii.,  221,  222) :  ''  These  inscriptions  are  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  history  of  the  Indian  languages,  because  they  exhibit  to  us  in  an 
authentic  shape  the  most  ancient  forms  assumed  by  the  popular  dialects, 
and  furnish  us  with  a  secure  basis  for  the  comparative  grammar  of  the 
great  Sanskritio  family  of  languages,  which  became  so  Tarioualy  de- 
veloped." 

^^  ProfesflOT  Wikon  has  nnce,  however,  from  an  examinatioii  of  the  Bhabra 
inacription,  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  there  is  in  it  "  enough  sofficientlj  indis- 
potahle  to  establish  the  fiEict  that  PriyadarBl,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a 
follower  of  Buddha."— (Joum.  B.  A.  S.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  367.) 
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*'In  these  inscriptioiia  we  possess  specimens  of  three  yemacular 

dialects,  one  firom  the  border  country  to  the  north-west,  a  second  from 

^western,  and  a  third  from  eastern  Hindustan.     The  inscriptions  on 

tiiie  pillars  of  Dehli,  Allahal>ad,  etc.,  differ  only  in  particular  forms 

firom  the  Dhauli  (Cuttak)  inscription,  while  they  possess  in  the  main 

tJie  same  character,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  Magadhi  of  the 

grammarians.     As  this  dialect  is  used  even  on  the  Dehli  column,' 

'wbich  is  situated  beyond  the  bounds  of  Magadha,  A^oka  appears  to 

luve  had  a  partiality  for  the  yemacular  language  of  his  principal 

province ;  and  from  the  predominating  employment  of  this  particular 

derivative  of  the  Sanskrit,  we  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that, 

among  the  Cingalese,  who  received  the  Buddhist  religion  fr^m  that 

<iotmtiy,  their  sacred  language  should  have  obtained  this  appellation." 

At  p.  486,  again,  Lassen  says:   ''It  is  only  the  rock  inscriptions 

which  can  be  admitted  as  authentic  evidence  of  the  local  dialects, 

while  the  columnar  inscriptions  everywhere  exhibit  the  same  dialect, 

which  consequently  cannot  have  been  spoken  in  every  quarts  where 

nch  pillars  have  Jbeen  discovered.     This  remark  is  especially  true 

^  the  Dehli  column.      When  we  consider  that,  between  Cabul, 

^^Uerat,  and  liagadha  (which  latter  province  was  the  native  country 

^  the  dialect  employed  in  the  pillar  inscriptions),  a  wide  region  inter- 

^^nes,  inhabited  by  different  branches  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  we 

>i^  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  many  other  dialects  must  have  been 

CQirent  there,  of  which  we  find  no  specimens  in  any  of  the  inscriptions." 

The  following  list  of  words,  from  the  Dehli  and  Allahabad  columns, 

'id  the  Bhabra  stone,  borrowed  from  M.  Bumouf  s  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi 

Upp.  X.,  pp:  665,  724,  and  741),  will  show  the  correctness  of  Lassen's 

>Bnuffk,  that  the  dialect  of  the  pillar  inscriptions  resembles  the  Magadhi 

of  Bhauli,  as  exhibited  in  the  comparative  list  which  I  shall  imme- 

^itttely  adduce.    Thus  on  these  columns  we  have  dhammey  ddne,  sache^ 

«Mya^,  hate^  piye^  hayane  and  p&pe^  for  dhamnuy,  ddnamy  sachaniy 

MMgahOf  iatOf  piyOy  kaydnam  and  pdpam  ;  Mjd,  vdlichaleau,  vihdlatam, 

Ma,  AUyUy  puliia  and  abhihdle,  for  rdjd,  vdncharesu,  vihdratam,  chira, 

AriyOf  puriia  and  dbhihdro;  JBudhast^  dhamnum  and  sanghaatf  for 

Buihamhif  dhammamhi  and  sanghamhu 

The  list  of  words,  which  I  shall  immediately  adduce,  borrowed  from 
die  article  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  above  alluded  to,  in  Vol.  XII.  of  the 
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Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  i&om  the  Appendix,  Ko.  X., 
to  M.  Bnmouf 's  Lotos  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  when  compared  with  the  Pali 
equivalents  which  have  been  added,  will  suffice  to  show  the  points  in 
which  the  languages  of  the  inscriptions  agree  with  the  last-named  . 
dialect,  as  well  as  the  respects  in  which  they  differ  from  one  another.    . 
I  must,  however,  frankly  state  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made^ 
these  inscriptions,  or  the  character  in  which  they  are  written,  th^ 
object  of  particular  study ;  and  I  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that^ 
the  words  have  been  correctly  deciphered  by  the  eminent  scholara 
from  whom  I  quote. 

In  comparing  the  dialect  of  the  inscriptions  with  other  kindred  forms 
of  language,  presumed  to  be  of  about  equal  antiquity  with  them,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  books,  we  should  recollect  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  retouched  fr^m  time  to  time,  to  render  them  more  in- 
telligible to  the  readers  by  whom  they  were  studied  in  successive 
generations,  whereas  the  inscriptions  have  descended  to  us  imaltered, 
except  by  the  de&cing  action  which  ages  have  exercised  on  the  rooks 
on  which  they  are  engraved.  On  this  subject  I  quote  the  foUowiag 
judicious  observationB  of  Mr.  Tumour,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatio 
Society  of  Bengal,  for  December,  1837,  p.  1049 : — 

**  When  we  consider  that  these  inscriptions  were  recorded  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  the  several  columns  on  which  they 
are  engraven  have  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  for  the  whole 
of  that  period,  apparently  wholly  neglected ;  when  we  consider,  also, 
that  almost  all  the  inflections  of  the  language  in  which  these  inscrip- 
tions are  composed,  occur  in  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  syllables, 
and  that  these  inflections  are  chiefly  formed  by  minute  vowel  symbols, 
or  a  small  anuswdra  dot;  and  when  we  ftirther  find  that  the  P&U 
orthography  of  that  period,  as  shown  by  these  inscriptions,  was  very 
imperfectly  defined — ^using  single  for  double,  and  promiscuously,  aspi- 
rated and  unaspirated,  consonants ;  and  also  without  discrimination  as 
to  the  class  each  belonged,  the  four  descriptions  of  f», — ^the  surprise 
which  every  reasonable  investigator  of  this  subject  must  feel  will  be 
occasioned  rather  by  the  extent  of  the  agreement  than  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  our  respective  readings  of  these  ancient  records.'' 

The  following  is  the  comparative  list  (the  P&li  column  of  which  owes 
its  completeness  to  Mr.  Childers)  which  I  proposed  to  adduce :— 
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^*  yiI.—The  JDidUct  of  the  Buddhist  Gdthas,  and  its  relation  to  the 
i^t:  Summary  of  the  results  of  this  and  the  preceding  Section. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  varieties  of  corrapted  Sanskrit  to 

^'Uch  I  referred  in  p.  10,  viz.,  the  language  .which  we  find  in  the 

G&thafly  or  metrical  portions  occorring  in  such  works  as  the  Lalita 

Vutara,  descriptiye  of  the  life  and  discourses  of  Ootama  Buddha.    An 

aoooont  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  as  it  is  convenient  to  call  it, 

^  been  given  by  Babu  Bajendralal  Mitra,  in  No.  6  of  the  Journal 

Ai  8oCy  Bengali  1854.    Of  the  Lalita  Yistara,  from  which  the  speci- 

s>6QB  given  by  this  writer,  and  those  which  will  be  adduced  by  myself, 

^  drawn,  Professor  Miiller  remarks,  that  though  ''  on  account  of  its 

ityle  and  language,"  it  ''  had  been  referred  by  Oriental  scholars  to  a 

otoch  more  modem  period  of  lodian  literature,"  it ''  can  now  safely 

1^  aacribed  to  an  ante-Christian  era,  if,  as  we  are  told  by  Chinese 

'Bholaii^  it  was  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  as  one  of  the 

^■nonioal  books  of  Buddhism,  as  early  as  the  year  76  ▲.n."^ 

I  proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  Babu  Rajendralal's  dissertation  in 
^^  own  words,  omitting  only  those  portions  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
'^^st  importance ;  making  occasional  abridgments ;  and  adding,  in  some 
t^laoes,  to  the  number  of  the  specimens  he  has  given  of  the  Oath^  forms. 
"Qf  the  dialects  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  Pali 
^'^lid  the  Ifagadhi  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  bear  the  closest 
^^ximblance  to  their  parent,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
^^entuie  of  N^epal  has  brought  to  our  knowledge  a  new  dialect, 
^^^aring  a  stiU  closer  affinity  to  the  classic  language  of  the  East  than 
^&ihfir  of  the  former.  Nepalese  chroniclers  have  named  it  Oath& 
CbaSad),'"  probably,  from  its  having  been  principally  used  by  the 

^csldsand  bards"'*  of  mediaeval  India.    For  nearly  a  similar  reason  the 


^  Buddhitt  PilgrimB,  in  <«  Chips, "  (Ist  ed.)  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 
^  [The  antiqaity  of  certain  compositions,  called  Gathds,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
^tte  expression  muniffatha,  the  githus  or  verses  of  the  Moni,  or  Munis,  occurs  in 
^neiait  inscription  of  Piyadasi  at  Bhabra.  Bumonf,  App.  x.  to  Lotos,  pp.  724, 
1^  729;  Wilson,  Jonr.  E.  A.  S.,  vol  xvi.,  pp.  369,  363,  367.  Bftbu  Efijendralal 
Ahpiefeis  io  the  Kah&wanso,  p.  262,  where  gathat  are  mentioned. — J.M.] 

^  On  this  Profl  Benfey  remarks,  Gott  Gel.  Anz.  for  1861,  p.  134 :  '<  On  the 
•Avhaid,  B&bn  Bijendraliil's  views  on  the  origin  of  these  Gr&thfis  have  very  mnch 
to  MMM»*a«i  them :  they  require  only  a  slight  modification,  tiie  substitution  of 
iM|ired  bdievers, — such  as  most  of  the  older  Buddhists  were, — sprang  from  the 
of  the  people, — in  the  place  of  professional  bards." 
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Balenese  style  the  language  of  fheir  poets,  the  XiSitc*  or  poeticali  and 
the  language  of  the  Yedas  is  called  Chhandat  (metrical),  whence^  bj  a 
well-known  euphonic  law,  we  have  the  Zend  of  the  old  Persians. 

'^M.  Bumouf,  the  only  European  scholar  who  has  noticed  (b 
existence  of  this  dialect,  describes  it  to  be  '  a  barbarous  Sanskrit  a 
which  the  forms  of  all  ages,  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit,  appear  to  1$  , 
confounded.'  ^    It  differs  from  the  Sanskrit  more  in  its  neglect  of  flM  ' 
grammatical  rules  of  the  latter  than  from  any  inherent  {jecnlianlj 
of  its  own.     The  niceties  of  the  Sanskrit  forms  of  declension  mi 
conjugation  find  but  a  very  indifferent  attention  from  the  Gittl 
versifier ;  he  uses  or  rejects  the  usual  case-affixes  according  to  tt» 
exigencies  of  his  metre  with  as  much  veneration  for  the  roleB  d 
Panini  as  the  West  Indian  Negro  has  for  those  of  Lindley  Mamj; 
indeed,  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the  relation  wtiA 
exists  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Gatha,  and  the  Pali,  wodd  to 
extracts  from  the  literature  of  the  Negroes. 

**  The  Gatha  exists  only  in  a  versified  form,  and  is  to  be  met  wi& 
in  that  class  of  Buddhist  writings  called  the  Mahdvaipvlya  or  ttl  ^ 
*  highly  developed '  sutras.  It  occurs  generally  at  the  end  and  oAet 
in  the  middle,  but  never  at  the  commencement  of  a  chapter,  anl 
contains  a  poetical  abstract  of  the  subject  described  in  the  pnM 
portion  of  the  works.  The  latter  is  written  in  pure  Sanskrit,  anl 
cpmprises  a  highly  amplified  version  of  the  subject-matter,  and  ota 
adverts  to  circumstances  unnoticed  in  the  former. 

*'  The  Gatha  is  written  in  a  variety  of  metres,  from  the  frunle  o0i^ 
syllabic  anushfup,  to  the  most  complicated  idrdul(mhri4iia,     Ui 
peculiarities  are  those  of  a  language  in  a  state  of  transition;  it  p<^ 
fesses  to  be  Sanskrit,  and  yet  does  not  conform  to  its  rules.    In  it  ^ 
find  the  old  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  grammar  gradually  losing  their  tf^' 
pressive  power,  and  prepositions  and  periphrastic  expressions  supplyi^ 
their  places,  and  time-hallowed  verbs  and  conjugations  juxtaposed  ^ 
vulgar  slangs  and  uncouth  provincialisms.    At  one  place,  orthograpl>T 
is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  prosody  and  a  word  of  a  single  sb^'^ 
syllable  is  infiated  into  one  of  three  syllables,  while  at  another  it^ 
latter  yields  to  the  former  and  a  molossus  supplies  the  place  of  ^ 
pyrrhic  or  a  tribrach.    A  spirit  of  economy  pervades  the  whole,  wP^ 
syllables  and  words  are  retrenched  and  modified  with  an  unsparilU 

"^  L'Histoire  du  Bnddhisme,  p.  104. 
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'^^^   In  the  Lalita  Yistara  instances  of  these  pecnliaritiea  occnr  in 

S'^t  profasion,  and  they  may  be  generally  referred  to  (A)  exigencies 

^  metre,  (B)  provincialisms,  and  (C)  errors  of  syntax  and  prosody. 

''A. — Of  the  changes  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  exigencies 

of  metre,  prolongation,  contraction  and  elision  of  vowels,  elision  of 

<^ii8onants,  and  the  segregation  of  compound  consonants  and  long 

bowels  into  their  simple  elements,  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent. 

W'e  fihaU  quote  a  few  instances : 

Ist  '^  Of  the  prolongation  of  vowels  the  following  may  be  taken 

•a  examples.*" 

''JTd  eha  for  na  eha;  so  eha  for  sa  eha;  prayato  for  prayata^\ 

''^(Hlsmaiia  for  rudamdna, 

Sad.  ''Of  contractions  of  vowels,  instances  occur  almost  in  every 

fioluL     They  are  generally  effected  by  the  use  of  short  for  long 

'^€^yr^  and  the  substitution  of  i  and  u  for  e,  ai,  0,  and  au:   for 

^^ample,  ydmi  for  ydme;  dharenti  for  dhdr ay anti  ;^   drumavara  for 

^^mmavardi;   mdya  Ibr  mdyd;  gAanfa  for  ghantd;  pujam  etdm  for 

^^dm  etdm;  yatha  for  yathd ;  tatha  for  tathd ;  sada  for  sadd. 

3rd.    ''Elisions  of  vowels  and  consonants  are  also  very  frequent; 

^^€y  are  effected  principally  with  a  view  to  economy  and  euphony. 

^iaal  9$9  are  invariably  elided.    Take  for  instance :  nabhe  for  nahhasi  : 

^J^m&k  for  apsarctsah  :^^  iaddrchiskandhi  for  saddrchishi  skandhe;  ima 

^F^ta  voithdm  for  imam  dfiahfvd  avasthdm;  niichari  for  miehachdra; 

^f'wuOmU  for  pranidhydyanU ;  mand  for  manoBal^:  ena  for  etena. 

4th.    "  Of  the  division  of  long  vowels  and  compound  consonants 

^^  their  short  and  simple  elements,  the  following  are  instances  of 

^(ttitaat  occurrence : 

**RdUiy$  for  rdirydk,  or  rdtrydm;  turiyelhi  for  turyehhyah;  yiidno 

^  Quoted  from  the  edition  of  the  Lalita  Yistara,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 
P*  Other  ihstancee  of  the  tfan.e  abbreviation  (common  also  in  the  Psli  and 
^f^lkptt)  are  mti  for  afonti;  upntti  for  upayanti;  janenti  ioT  janayanti ;  janehi 
^jmaya  ;  mockehi  for  moekofa  ;  hodhehi  for  bodhaya  ;  purehi  for  puraya  ;  dardenti 
^ivi^ymUi^  and  nnmeimu  others. — J.M.] 

^  On  this  ProfesMr  Benfey  remarks  in  the  Gott.  GeL  Anz.  for  January,  1861^ 
p>  134 :  '<  Snch  ibrms,  as,  for  instance,  apsard  for  apaaraSf  appear  already  in  abnn- 
^o»  in  the  Yedas,  and  arise,  not  from  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  but  from  the  fact 
^tenmnatioos  in  as  passing  into  terminations  in  a."  He  then  goes  on  to  refer  to 
Ae great  importuce  of  this  Gftthft  language;  and  expresses  the  hope  of  being  able 
t»  caddbit  this  in  a  grsmmar  of  this  form  of  speech,  which  he  had  then  already 
prepared,  hat  which  has  not  yet  been  pnblished. 
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for  ffldno  ;  tsM  for  stri  ;  turiya  for  turyya  ;  dkildntaka  for  aUdnid 
Jtikia  for  kleSa;  hiri  for  Art;  iiri  for  iri;  ^'rtyd  for  SHyd;  Sirfj^i 
Sriye;  deviye  for  devydh;  pnjdrdham  for  pujdrham;  padumdmi 
padmdni;  ddnacharJyd  for  ddnacharyd  ;  supina  for  wapnam.^ 

''  This  tendency  to  segregation  of  aspirated  oonsonaiitB  film  i 
principal  characteristic  of  medisBval  and  modem  Indian  phonokg; 
The  Pali  and  the  Prakrit  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  this  caoae.  Ill 
Hindi  and  the  Marhatti  indulge  in  it  to  a  large  extent^  and  Ai 
Bengali  is  not  exempt  from  its 'influence. 

**  B. — The  provincialisms  of  the  Gatha  include  neglect  of  gjeaii, 
numher,  and  case^  abhreviations  and  omissions  of  dedenaioiiSy  oomptHl 
of  pronouns,  and  new  forms  of  conjugation. 

(1.)  ''Of  the  neglect  of  gender,  number,  and  case,  the  foUowiif 
may  be  taken  as  examples:  vUuddhanirmdlam  for  ^i&uddhaniimdt^ 
(singular  for  plural) ;  buddhakshdram  for  huddhakshHrdnt  (smgolirii 
plural);  daanind  for  dsandt  (instrumental  for  ablative);  hodkimmli 
far  hodhiswatdt  (objective  for  ablative) ;  Urddha  haaid  for  ArtfM 
hastau  (plural  for  dual) ;  keehid  ekapdde  for  kechid  ekapddeHa  (loeilifl 
for  instrumental) ;  irilokam  for  iriUtkl  (neuter  for  feminine) ;  kdnfji/k 
for  kdrandni  (singular  feminine  for  plural  neuter) ;  nakikair4i  Iv 
nakshatrdni  (masculine  for  neuter) ;  pfithu  for  pfithava^  ;  m$  bm^ 
for  tmdni  karmdnu 

(2.)  ''Under  the  head  of  abbreviations  and  omissions  of  dedeoflfl^ 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  appears  to  be  the  use  of  «  in  the  iM 
of  all  flectional  affixes,"  as  ratanu  for  ratnam;  ahufot  dkawi.  V^ 
also  merely  put  for  the  inherent  «,  as  in  two  of  the  following  eiiM' 
hhayusamskritu  for  kahayasamskfita  ;  nishkrdntu  for  niMcrdnU  :  ftfi^ 
vdritu  for  parivdritah.  The  next  are  instances  in  which  the  caietff' 
minations  are  omitted;  laukika  for  lamkikd^;  ekHrakarma  fxx Mf^ 
karmdnali:  and  such  instances  are  of  continual  occurrence. 

(3.)  "The  following  are  the  corruptions  of  pronouns  that  are ft< 
quently  met  with  in  the  Lalita  Vistara.  They  apparently  lead  ^ 
way  to  the  formation  of  pronouns  in  the  modem  vernaculars  :*- 

[1*1  Other  casefl  are  viyuha  for  vyuha;  ratana  for  rafna;  iaki^Mm  i 
iakyanam;  nariya  for  naryah;  viyirikaya  for  9qfrakaya;  iakkitam  for  iMkt0 
iukula  for  iukla;  ny<uiya  for  nyatya;  abha^iya  for  abhtfiya;  4»hmp%y9  i 
iikampyahy  etc. — J.M.] 
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^Mahya  fbr  mama  and  matia^;  tvhhya  for  tvdy^  (sic)  Udfh^  and 
^*^;^  tufu  for  Ukah:  U  for  ^  ;  Jsdhim  for  Au^a  and  iltfmi. 

(4.)  <'  The  new  forms  of  conjagation  obaerrable  in  the  Gatha  are 
•ttnbatable  ezolosiyely  to  corrupt  pronanciation ;  they  follow  no  fixed 
i^e^  and  are  the  result  of  that  natural  tendency  to  abbreyiation  which 
in  the  "Rngligh  originates* *' wont "  from,  ''will  not/'  and  ''shant" 
from  ''  shall  not."    The  following  are  a  few  examples : 

^^ Laiami  vnH  demiioT  daddmi ;  hJum  for  hhavasi ;  bhoti  £ot  hhavati ; 

^Aasd'  for  hhavaiUi;  ramishyasi  for  raihsyai$:  druhi  for  drohat;  arani 

or  nmi  for  arttt ;  vitki  for  tUtishtha ;  dada  for  dadawa ;  iunohi  and 

^u»a  tor  irimt;  mtm^utwa  for  amuneha;  hheshyi  ioi  IhavUhy&mi-V'm'ti' 

^i-wti^ii-^hah'iha ;^^  parikatha  for  parikathaya  ;  nycuH  for  nidadhuh ; 

^ntfrcii^  for  ifinvanii;  htmitvdy  irunitvd,  iunitya  and  irutya  for  irutva; 

^^tn^kyoH  for  irMhydti;  iUnya  fDr  irdvydn;  oruhilvd  for  avaruhya; 

W^^yitu  for  yldpaydmdsuh  ;  jahitvd  for  Aitod ;  huddhitvd  for  huddhvd. 

''It  may  be  remarked  that  the  corruptions  above  quoted  are,  in 

^Qy  instances,  the  precursors  of  forms  adopted  in  other  affiliated 

^i^ts.    In  Sanskrit  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  be  is 

^W<^  which  in  the  Gatha  changes  to  bhoti  by  the  conversion  of  the  9 

Uto  0  and  the  elision  of  the  a  before  and  after  it  {bhontt  in  the  plural, 

^d  hhoii  in  the  second  person  singular),  and  thence  we  have  hoti,  hosif 

^  honti  in  the  Magadhi.     S^unitvd  for  irutvd  is  the  first  step  to  the 

^^tmation  of  iunid  in  Bengali,  while  Sunohi  passes  into  nmo  with 

^^othing  but  the  elision  of  an  inflection. 

"G. — ^In  the  collocation  of  words  and  phrases  the  Gatha  strictly 
fidlofws  the  roles  of  Sanskrit  syntax,  but  in  the  formation  of  compound 
^'Brms  it  admits  of  many  licences  highly  offensiTe  to  the  canons  of 
^Mni  and  Yopadeva.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  the  consequence  of 
We  snd  inattention,  and  are  not  referrible  to  any  dialectic  peculiarity." 
There  are,  however,  some  other  forms  discoverable  in  the  G^tha 

^  [I  hsTo  noted  also  mi  tor  mahyam  and  maya ;  ti  for  tvaya  (Lt.  pp.  256,  358> 
^^  399) ;  t4ua  tot  Uuya  (p.  125) ;  anabhiJ^  for  tbhil^  (p.  304).— J.M.] 

"*  [I  find  the  IbUowing  additional  iiTeg:alar  forms  of  the  Terb  bhu^  '*to  be,"  viz., 
**^i  for  bhaivatiy  abhmhi  lor  abhut^  aihushlh  for  abhuh  (P),  ababhiivan  for 
''^I'Ani,  khtm  for  bhavUhycui  and  bhavaniy  bhaviya  and  bhaveya  (resembling  a 
"^  ibrm  of  the  same  tense)  for  bha/vet^  bhohi  for  bhava,  bhaviya  and  bhaviah  for 
^*<^  anubh^viya  for  anubhuyOy  prabhami  and  prabhama  for  prabhavami  and 
y^fawa^.  The  forma  a«mA^  for  tmoA,  and  a«i  for  aati^  or  mi^  aUo  occur. — J.M.j 
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dialect,  which  have  heen  either  passed  over,  or  but  briefly  notiflej 
by  Baba  Kajendralal,  and  which  yet  present  some  points  of  remaiiahli 
interest.    Thus  the  plural  instrumental  in  ehhihf  which  is  so  genenl 
in  the  Yedas,  is  in  constant  use  in  the  Gathas  also,  as  in  the  instaaeei 
i&kiyehhih,  aattvebhih^  gunebhih,  tifkhaianehhih^  ddrakebhih,  ehefiMk^ 
employed  instead  of  the  form,  i&kyaihy  Battvaihy  etc.,  which  is  slooi 
current  in  modem  Sanskrit.    It  is  from  this  older  form  in  ehhik  <U 
the  Pali  form  of  the  same  case  in  ebhi^  or  $hi,  is  derived,  as  in  fts 
word  huddhehhij  or  huddhehi  (Clough,  Pali  Gram.,  p.  19).     A|^ 
we    find  in    the   Gathas    various   other  cases  besides  those  abaft  ' 
noticed  in  which  the  case-terminations  of  the  declension  in  s  an 
substituted,  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  consonants,  for  those  proptr 
to  the  latter  form  of  declension.     Thus,  for  jagatal^  and  jagaii  (ttl 
gen.  and  loc.  oi  jagat\  we  hxv%  jagoiya  and  jage;  for  ndmnd  (inatL 
of  ndman),  we  hare  ndmena;  for  mahdtm&nam  we  have  nuthdinum;  te 
anantayaiasam  we  have  anantayaiam;  for  karmanah  (gen.  of  ktrntt) 
we  have  kamuuya ;  and  for  duhitaram,  accusative  of  the  word  Mitfi 
(ending  in  ri),  we  have  duhitdm^  the  accusative  of  feminine  Boaai 
ending  in  S,    This  change  is  one  to  which  the  Pali  inclines  (as  ii 
the  form  Brahmassa,  as  one  of  the  genitives  of  Brahman),  and  ta 
which  a  still  more  decided  tendency  is  observable  in  the  Pr&kpt 
(See  Cowell's  Prakrit  Gram.  Introd.,  p.  xxiii.,  zxiv.)    On  the  otiiff 
hand,  we  find  also  in  the  Gathas  instances  of  the  quite  diffsren^ 
change  of  e  into  t  in  the  locative,  as  loki,  gehi,  vdart,  for  the  prof* 
form  hke,  gehe,  udare.    The  particle  apt  {also)  is  contracted  to  fh  * 
in  Prakrit ;  thus  we  have  ahampi  for  aham  api^  tuhhyampi,  for  tdk' 
yam  apt,  vayampi  for  vayam  apt,  napi  for  ndpi,  tathdpi  for  iathdfh 
punopi  for  punar  ap%:  so  also  iti  is  contracted  to  ^t,  as  in  ahaiiii^ 
aham  iti.    Again,  we  have  the  peculiar  forms  jihrni,  jihma,  and  jJ^ 
for  yaihd;  yathariva  for  yathaiva^^  (precisely  as  in  Pali,  Cloag^* 
Gram.,  p.  11);  9iiti  for  smfiti;  pafhe  for  patheshu^  and  tshfikdn  A* 
yashfidhdrakdn  (macebearers). 

Many  of  the  changes  in  the  Gatha  verbs  are  in  part  the  same  wfai^ 
we  find  in  Pali.  Thus,  for  the  correct  Sanskrit  forms  ehadaymtl^ 
tarpayi$hyanti,  nivaritayati  and  dh&rayantJ,  we  have  ehodmiiy  tatptJ^ 

1^  See  the  further  inBtancei  of  interpolation  of  letters  already  addooed  diof^ 
p.  70,  and  note. 
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cfi,  nwartUti  and  dharentl,  which,  in  Pali,  would  he  ehodenti,  tap-- 

MM^i,  nitatitti^  and  dharenth   Again,  for  avalamhaU  we  have  olamhate, 

vluch  would  take  the  same  form  in  Pali.     The  modifications  avachi 

fur  Koekat^  munehi  for  amunehat,  gachchhi  for  agachchhat,  dhy&yi  for 

Mydgaty  correspond  in  some  measure  to  such  Pali  forms  as  akusi  for 

9k&nhUf  ahdii  for  ahdrshit,  addsi  for  addt,  ahasi  for  ahhut,  atfhdsi 

.kttuihdt,  ahadhi  for  abadhU,  etc. :  and  snapinium  for  mdpaydmaaul^  or 

«9Mapa]»,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Pali  form  apachinsu,  the  third  person 

ibral  of  the  third  preterite.    The  Gatha  forms  dariishyan  for  draksh- 

fin,  iunishyaU  for  irashyatif  hhipuhyati  for  kshepsyati,  and  sprig- 

ukfaii  for  9parhhyat%  or  sprahhyati,  are  analogous  to  the  Pali  forms 

9tiutdmi  for  veUydmi^  hhunfissdmi  for  hhokthydmi,  and  dessmdmi  for 

iMydmi.  The  Gatha  past  indeclinahle  particles  also,  such  as  hhavUvd^ 

rmit€d,  hanitvd,  lahhitvd,  itucitvd,  manitvd,  vtjihitvd,  iunitvd^  spriiiivd 

fcr  i^/vd,  mantvd,  hatvd,  lahdhvd,  siutvd,  matvd,  vi-^-hiivd,  irutvdf  and 

ijwii^^fd,  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  similar  Pali  ones, 

fmsUvdy  jdnitvdy  hhunfiivd,  for  pra  +  veshfrdf  jndtvd,  and  hkuklvd. 

Of  the  forms  karitya  and  hariydna  for  kfitvd,  the  latter  coincides 

i&  its  termination  with  such  Pali  forms  as  sutvdna  and  disvdna  for 

^r«(rd  and  drishfvd.     Again,  we  have  the  forms  kampayantby  vdra- 

jfntOf  vinishkramanto,  vlryavanto  (part.  nom.  sing.),  for  ^am^^ayan,  etc., 

vhich  coincides  with  the  Pali  and  Prakfit.     The  same  may  he  said 

^pekshoii  for  prekshase;  tdva  for  tdvat;  smardhi,  kurvahi,  hhandhiy 

fiMUf,  for  9maraf  kuru^  hhana  and  vasa  respectively ;  deviye  and  devlye 

Ar  ieffydh;  tapasmt  for  tapan;   talasmin  for  tale;   arluintehhih  for 

^kdhhik ;  prahhdyd  for  prahhAyd,  vdchdyd  for  vdchd,     Por  tyaktvd  I 

^  the  word  ehhorayitvd,  which  does  not  seem  to  he  much  used  in 

SiQgUt,  though  Wilson,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  ehhorana  in  the  sense 

<tf 'leaving."      I  quote  the  following  additional  anomalous  forms, 

^•,  piihitu  for  pUhtd,  pithitdni  for  prathitdni,  vimapH  for  vyasndpO' 

9^  tnapit  for  indpaytivd,  kshipiruu  for  kshipaniJ,  Ihaviya  for  hhavet, 

ff^uhthihitvd  for  pratuhfhdya,  datti  for  dadati,  deti  for  daddti,  ddsmi 

'^  idtffamiy  dlyatu  for  diyatdm,  darthi  for  dadata^y  daditu  for  dutum, 

^)  ^ta  and  dadiya  for  dattvd ;  kurumi  for  ibaromt,  karonti  for  ibir- 

*"^i  or  karuhyanti;   karoma  for  karishydma^;    kareya  for  jluryii/l; 

••%a,  htrtye^  and  kariyd  for  i^fi^t^d  ;  prakarohi  for  prakuru ;  grihltya^ 

f^ya  for  grihUvd ;  ^Amanmi  for  hhinadmi;  vademi  for  ta^mi ;  ryiM- 

'OL.  II.  9 
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ihdya  for  vyutthdya ;  ithihiya  for  Hhitvd  ;  utthihitvd  for  utthdya ;  An 
hitya  for  druhya,  pardhaniya  for  pardhatya ;  utthihet  for  uttuh$h^ 
€haroti  for  charati ;  mtiit^rd  for  ma^vS  ;  iakkitam  and  iaktitam  f< 
iaktam ;  ucJtchhrepaya  for  utkshepaya ;  miyati  for  mriyaU ;  pikrima  fi 
J7urr0 ;  rnfti  for  vidvdn ;  viduhhih  for  vidvadbhih ;  Idhhaas  for  idbkdyc 
samtkrttdttah  for  tamskritdt,  or  ianukfitatah;  jdnaml  for  jdndmi;  hkdi 
for  bhdihate;  vinenti  for  vtneshyatt;  janeshi  or  jtmaiahif  tor  janayuhyaU 
adrUuh  for  adrdkshuh;  pa&yeta  for  driiyate;  adhyeshfu  for  adhyetum 
ehintayd  for  chintayitvd ;  vademi  for  v€tddmi\  vandima  for  raiM^ajvuiAtf 
atikrametum  for  atikramitum.  (In  all  these  cases,  I  should  obseiTe,  tb 
Sanskrit  equivalents  are  given  according  to  the  notes  in  the  printet 
edition  of  the  Lalita  Yistara.)  Nouns  and  participles  are  frequentl; 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ila,  as  rodantakOf  gaehhamd 
nake,  hhdshamdnikdh,  dadantikdh,  roditavyakah^  dgatikdh,  ddiinikd. 
for  fWa»  (or  rather  rodanto\  yachhamdne,  hhd$hamdnd^,  dadatyoA 
rodttavyah,  dyatd^,  ddsikdh.  This  insertion  of  ^a  is  also  to  be  notitoi 
in  the  following  verses  of  the  Yajasaneyi  sanhita,  xziii.  22,  f. ;  wher 
yakd  and  asakaUy  yakah  and  asakau,  stand  for  yd,  yah,  and  asau. 
•  Yery  peculiar  is  the  use  of  the  a  privative  in  ajanehi  for  m&  janmyt^ 
"  do  not  cause." 

The  use  of  abbreviated,  or  otherwise  irregular,  forms,  such  as  labkifa 
lapiyase,  or  lahdhah,  gachchi  for  agachhat,  cJuili  for  chalitd,  muneki  fa 
amunchat,  avaehi  for  avoehat,  niveiayi  for  niveiitdh,  chhddayi  for  ckhad^ 
yati,  pariehari  for  paryacharah  and  parichdnni,  variehari  for  rar5«il« 
ranam,  tyaji  for  tyaktd,  tyaktvd,  and  tyaktavdn,  tmari  for  MfifttoM  anc 
«9iuir0itam,  var«A>  for  varshitvd,  vraji  for  avrqfaty  sparit  for  t^otilliiM 
tt^^Af  for  lUtishfha  and  utthdya,  is  extremely  common,  and,  as  will  bi 
seen  from  the  equivalents  following  each  word,  these  forms  are  ren 
variously  interpreted  by  the  commentator,  and  supposed  to  stand  fm 
verbs  in  the  present,  past,  and  future  tense,  and  in  the  imperative  moc^ 
and  for  participles  active  and  passive,  as  well  as  for  nouns.  The  penia 
timate  syllable  of  verbs  is  very  often  lengthened,  as  in  the  Yedic  ^ 
form,  as  in  moehaydti,  dhanhaydti,  tahdti,  lahhdti,  djrtSdsi,  vrafdti,  ft 
moehaydtif  etc.,  for  which  the  commentator  generally  substitutes  tb 
present  tense,  but  sometimes  the  past,  and  sometimes  the  future.  Tbv 
Ibrm  is  even  found  with  the  augment  in  adfiidiip  rendered  by  the  ooBh 
mentator  paiya/ti  or  adrdhhUU 
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7  proceed  with  the  qnotatioiis  from  Babu  Rajendralal's  Essay. 

"Of  the  origm  of  the  Gatha  nothing  appears  to  be  known  for  cer- 

^^in.    M.  Bomonf  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  ignorance ;  he  says : — 

'  ^Ehis  fact  (the  difference  of  language  of  the  different  parts  of  the 

V^aipulya  Sutras)  indicates  in  the  clearest  manner  that  there  was 

a.Kiother  digest  (of  the  Buddhist  literature  prepared,  besides  those  of 

tibe  three  convocations),  and  it  agrees  with  the  development  of  the 

pcsetical  pieces  in  which  these  impurities  occur,  in  showing  that  those 

pieces  do  not  proceed  from  the  same  hand  to  which  the  simple  Sutras 

O'we  their  origin.     There  is  nothing  in  the  books  characterized  by  this 

difference  of  language,  which  throws  the  smallest  light  on  its  origin. 

-Aje  we  to  look  on  this  as  the  use  of  a  popular  style  which  may  have 

^cfTeloped  itself  subsequent  to  the  preaching  of  Siakya,  and  which 

"W-onld  thus  be  intermediate  between  the  regular  Sanskrit  and  the 

Pali, — a  dialect  entirely  derived  from,  and  manifestly  posterior  to  the 

Sttukrit?  or  should  we  rather  regard  it  as  the  crude  composition  of 

^^ters  to  whom  the  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  famUiar,  and  who  en- 

^caToured  to  write  in  the  learned  language,  which  they  ill  understood, 

^^ith  the  freedom  which  is  imparted  by  the  habitual  use  of  a  popular 

W  imperfectly  determined  dialect  ?    It  will  be  for  history  to  decide 

^Uch  of  these  two  solutions  is  correct;  to  my  mind  the  second  ap- 

Pttn  to  be  the  more  probable  one,  but  direct  evidence  being  wanting, 

"^  are  reduced  to  the  inductions  famished  by  the  very  few  facts  as 

y^  known.    Now,  these  facts  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  the  Nepalese 

Section;  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the 

Spertion  in  all  its  bearings,  to  consult  for  an  instant  the  Singalese 

Collection  and  the  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  South.    What 

^thence  learn  is,  that  the  sacred  texts  are  there  written  in  Pali; 

^  is  to  say,  in  a  dialect  derived  immediately  from  the  learned  idicm 

cf  the  Brahmans,  and  which  differs  very  little  from  the  dialect  which 

isfoond  on  the  most  ancient  Buddhist  monuments  in  India.    Is  it 

• 

m  ibis  dialect  that  the  poetical  portions  of  the  great  Sutras  are 
^posed?  By  no  means;  the  style  of  these  portions  is  an  inde- 
scribable melange,  in  which  incorrect  Sanskrit  bristles  with  forms  of 
i^hich  some  are  entirely  Pali,  and  others  popular  in  the  most  general 
lenie  of  the  term.  There  is  no  geographical  name  to  bestow  upon 
s  language  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  intelligible  how 
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such  a  jlrgon  may  have  been  produced  in  places  where  the  Sansik. 
was  not  studied  systematically,  and  in  the  midst  of  populations  whi< 
had  never  spoken  it,  or  had  known  only  the  dialects  derived  more 
less  remotely  from  the  primitive  source.  I  incline  then  to  the  belled 
that  this  port  of  the  great  Sutras  must  have  been  written  out  of  India, 
or,  to  express  myself  more  precisely,  in  countries  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Indus,  or  in  Cashmir,  for  example;  countries 
where  the  learned  language  of  Brahmaoism  and  Buddhism  would  be 
cultivated  with  less  success  than  in  Central  India.  It  appears  to  me 
almost  impossible  that  the  jargon  of  these  poems  could  have  been 
produced  in  an  epoch  when  Buddhism  flourished  in  Hindnsthan. 
Then,  in  fact,  the  priests  had  no  other  choice  but  between  these  two 
idioms;  either  the  Sanskrit,  i.e.  the  language  which  prevails  in  the 
compositions  collected  at  Nepal,  or  the  Pali,  that  is,  the  dialect  whioh 
is  found  on  the  ancient  Buddhist  inscriptions  of  India,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon.'  **• 

''  This  opinion,"  continues  Babu  Rajendralal,  **  we  venture  to  thinky 
is  founded  on  a  mistaken  estimate  of  Sanskrit  style.  The  poetiy 
of  the  Gatha  has  much  artistic  elegance  which  at  once  indicates 
that  it  is  not  the  composition  of  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  grammar.  Its  authors  display  a  great  deal  of  learning,  , 
and  discuss  the  subtlest  questions  of  logic  and  metaphysics  with  much  m 
tact  and  ability;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  men  who  wi 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  most  intricate  forms  of  Sanskrit  logic,  wh< 
have  expressed  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  ideas  in  precise  an( 
often  in  beautiful  language,  who  composed  with  ease  and  elegance  ii 
Arya^  Tofaka,  and  other  difficult  measures,  were  unacquainted  with  tk^ 
rudiments  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  and  even  unable  to 
conjugate  the  verb  to  be,  ia  all  its  forms.     This  difficulty  is  greatly 

>»  L'Hifltoire  dn  Buddhisme  Indien,  p.  105.  [I  have  introduced  a  very  few  verbil 
alterations  into  this  translation  from  Bumouf.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  9,  coneurs  ia 
these  views  of  Bumonf :— **The  Mahfiyfina  SjJtras  (of  the  Buddhists)  are  oomposad 
in  a  prose  made  np  of  a  mixture  of  irregular  Sanskrit,  of  Pali,  and  of  forms  borrowid 
from  the  vulgar  dialects ;  and  the  narrative  is  repeated  in  verse.  Such  a  medley  oC 
forms  could  only,  as  it  appears,  have  arisen  in  a  country  where  the  learned  langiugt 
was  no  longer  maintained  in  its  purity ;  and,  consequently,  the  writings  in  questioa 
were  probably  composed  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  most  likely  in 
Kashmir,  which  pla}'s  an  important  part  in  the  later  history  of  Buddhism."  (8m 
ftlBO  pp.  491,  492,  and  p.  1163  of  the  same  volume.) — J.M.] 
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''"^nced,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  prose  portion  of  the 

*sipulja  Sutras  is  written  in  perfectly  pnre  Sanskrit,  and  has  no  trace 

Vliaterer  of  the  provincialisms  and  popular  forms  so  abundant  in  the 

foetij.    If  these  Sutras  be  the  productions  of  men  beyond  the  Indus 

floperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Sanskrit,  how  happens  one  portion 

of  them  to  be  80  perfect  in  every  respect,  whUe  the  other  is  so  impure? 

What  could  have  been  the  object  of  writing  the  same  subject  twice 

over  in  the  same  work,  onc&  in  pure  prose  and  then  in  incorrect 

poefry?     . 

"It  might  be  supposed — what  is  most  likely  the  case — that  the 
prose  and  the  poetry  are  the  productions  of  two  different  ages ;  but  the 
^estion  would  then  arise,  how  came  they  to  be  associated  together  ? 
What  could  have  induced  the  authors  of  the  prose  portions  to  insert  in 
tiieir  works  the  incorrect  productions  of  Trans-Indus  origin  ?  Nothing 
kt  a  sense  of  the  truthfulness  and  authenticity  of  those  narratives 
eoald  have  led  to  their  adoption.  But  how  is  it  likely  to  be  supposed 
that  the  most  authentic  account  of  Sakya,  within  three  hundred  years 
ifter  his  death,  was  to  be  had  only  in  countries  hundreds  of  miles  away 
iinna  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  field  of  his  preachings  ?  The  great 
8atra8  are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  time  of  the  third 
NQTocation  (309  B.C.),  when  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  sages  of 
ttntral  India  would  have  gone  to  Cashmere  in  search  of  data,  which 
eodd  be  best  gathered  at  their  own  threshold. 

*'The  more  reasonable  conjecture  appears  to  be  that  the  Gatha  is 
file  production  of  bards,  who  were  contemporaries  or  immediate  sue- 
Qtttoni  of  SUkya,  who  recounted  to  the  devout  congregations  of  the 
pnphet  of  Magadha  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their  great  teacher,  in 
PopuUr  and  easy  flowing  verses,  which  in  course  of  time  came  to  be 
isgarded  as  the  most  authentic  source  of  all  information  connected  with 
the  foonder  of  Buddhism.  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  ballads 
*Bd  improvisations  of  bards  are  held  in  India  and  particularly  in  the 
ittddhist  writings,  favours  this  supposition;  and  the  circumstance 
^  the  poetical  portions  are  generally  introduced  in  corroboration  of 
^  Danative  of  the  prose,  with  the  words :  Tatredam  uchyate^  '  Thereof 
this  may  be  said,'  affords  a  strong  presumptive  evidence." 

In  a  review  of  BumouTs  "  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,"  Professor  Weber 
(in  the  Indische  Studien,  iii.  pp.  139,  140)  remarks  as  follows  on  the 
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,  yiews  expressed  by  Bumouf  in  the  preceding  passage  in  regard  to  tl 
language  of  the  GF&thas : — 

<<  The  last  reason  (viz.  that  Sanskrit  was  caltiyated  with  lev  sim 
cess  in  Kashmir  than  in  Central  India)  is  an  incorreot  one ;  ainoe^  a 
the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  in  the  north-west  of  India  that  the  pnpa 
seat  of  Indian  grammatical  learning  appears  to  have  existed.  JU 
regards  the  fact  itself,  Bamoof  may  be  right,  and  the  jargon  of  tiuM 
poetical  portions  may  have  actually  been  at  one  time  the  local  dialeet 
of  Kashmir,  which  would  preserve  a  far  more  exact  resemblaneeii 
the  ancient  form  of  speech,  than  did  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  dialeeti 
which  were  developed  in  India  proper  under  the  influence  of  te 
aborigines,  who  spoke  differently.  But  as  Bumouf  urges  elsewben^ 
that  the  more  recent  a  Buddhistic  work  is,  the  purer  and  mon 
correct  is  its  language,  it  appears  to  me  more  natural  to  assoDt 
that  these  poetical  portions  are  fragments  of  older  traditions ;  beeaoM^ 
if  they  were  more  recent  than  the  rest  of  the  text,  there  is  ■• 
good  ground  on  which  to  account  for  their  deviating  from  themii 
point  of  language ;  or  if  there  were  a  difference,  one  would  expect  tM 
the  poetical  parts  would  be  more  correct  than  the  prose.  This  b  ii 
fact  the  view  taken  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  iff 
1851,  p.  283,  where  the  Lalita  Yistara  is  said  to  have  been  'oompBil 
in  Sanskrit  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  from  ballads  in  A 
obsolete  patois  of  that  language,  composed  evidently  by  bards  at  a  vnk 
earlier  period.' " 

In  regard  to  the  point  on  which  Babu  Eajendralal  is  at  issue  vill 
the  views  of  M.  Bumouf,  I  will  not  venture  to  express  any  opinio 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Oatha  dialect  are  so  anomalous  that  it  ii  ttt] 
difficult  to  explain  them.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that,  if  not  a  spokM 
language,  it  was  at  least  a  written  language  in  a  remote  age :  and  i 
therefore  exemplifies  to  us  some  portion  of  the  process  by  which  tli 
Sanskrit  was  broken  down  and  corrapted  into  the  derivative  diate 
which  sprang  out  of  it. 

I  subjoin  the  concluding  passage  of  Babu  Rajendralal's  dissertatio 
in  which  he  states  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  periods  at  which  ti 
successive  modifications  of  Sanskrit  were  spoken  in  India. 

"The  language  of  the  Gatha  is  believed,  by  M.  Bumouf,  to 
intermediate  between  the  Pali  and  the  pure  Sanskrit     Now«  is  t 
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^^h  was  the  vernacular  langoage  of  India  from  Cuttack  to  Kapurdagiri 

i^tlun  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  S&k3ra,  it  would  not  be 

^mjiMMonable  to  suppose  that  the  G&th&  which  preceded  it  was  the 

disilect  of  the  million  at  the  time  of  S&kja's  advent    If  our  conjecture 

this  respect  be  right,  it  would  foUow  that  the  Sanskrit  passed  into 

6ath&  six  hundred  yean  before  the  Christian  era;   that  three 

ki.ia]idied  years  subsequently  it  changed  into  the  Pali ;  and  that  thence, 

two  hundred  years  more,  proceeded  the  Prakpt  and  its  sister  dialects 

Srarssenl,  the  Dravidi,^  and  the  Panchali,  which  in  their  turn 

Cooed  the  present  vernacular  dialects  of  India." 


I  have  thus  (as  I  originally  proposed  in  Section  I.)  passed  in  review 

Uie  Tarious  phases  through  which  the  vernacular  speech  of  Northern 

Iiidia  has  gone  since  it  began  to  deviate  from  the  forms  of  its  parent 

Biotkrit    Commencing  with  the  provincial  dialects  of  our  own  day, 

^  HindT,  IfahrattI,  Bengali,  etc.,  which  diverge  the  most  widely 

^fom  the  original  tongue,  I  have  attempted  to  ascend,  successively, 

tbm  the  more  recent  to  the  more  ancient  mediaBval  vernaculars,  and  to 

^  backwards  their  gradual  approach  in  form  and  structure  to  the 

liBgoage  of  the  Yedas.    In  Section  I.  the  modem  vernaculars  are 

tooadered.     In  Sections  II. — lY.  the  dialects  entitled  Prakfit  are 

^tNribed ;  and  it  has  there  been  proved  that  they  were  either  them- 

*^  the  spoken  tongues,  or  at  least  closely  akin  to  the  spoken  tongues, 

<tf  northern  India  before  the  modem  vernaculars  came  into  existence, 

SDd  shown,  by  a  variety  of  illustrations,  that  the  former  approach  much 

lune  closely  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  latter.     In  Section  Y.  an  account 

tt  been  given  of  the  Pali ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  at  length 

at  it,  in  its  turn,  is  more  ancient  in  its  granmiatical  forms  than  the 

ikfits  are,  and  departs  less  widely  than  they  do  from  the  Sanskrit. 

Sectbn  YI.  I  have  supplied  some  description  of  the  language  em- 

dd  in  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Piyadasi ;  by  which  it  is  put  beyond 

ibt  that  different  dialects  resembling  the  PaU  were  in  vernacular 

If  by  the  DrfiTidi  is  meant  the  Telugo,  or  any  of  iti  cognate  languages,  it  is 
kc  to  class  it  with  the  northern  Frakfits.— J.M.] 
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i»r  is  soetiMn  lodia  in  the  third  century  b.c.  And  finally,  in  St 
VII ^  I  ^T«  described  a  form  of  corrupt  Sanskrit  occaniDg  i 
Oix))i»  w  uurrmtiTe  poems  in  which  the  actions  of  Buddha  wei 
^y^n^tt^i  at  a  period  apparently  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

l\  n  mM  necessary  that  I  should  be  able  to  point  out  the  c 
:^A4ix^  Mitiquity  of  the  Pali,  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptioiUy 
^  ^^  language  of  the  Gathas.  We  have  seen  (p.  59)  that  the 
W  ^vttl^  grammatical  forms  which  are  older  than  those  of  the  insc 
tv4^:  and  tice  vend.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  these  tl 
^^cvnt  dialects  exhibit  a  form  of  Indian  speech  which  is  of  gre 
«^:;^(uitT  than  the  Prakfits  of  the  dramatic  poems;  and  that  t 
i^>;utlnita  to  us  some  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  process  by  which 
yt<j!tiial  spoken  language  of  India,  i.e.  the  early  Sanskrit,  was  diiii 
^«U^  and  oomipted. 


S^^r.  VIII. — On  th$  original  use  of  Sanekrit  as  a  fpemMeuUtr  imf 
m  'A#  Manila  in  which  the  PrdkriU  aroee  out  of  it,  and  onthepn 
^f  their  formation :  viewt  of  Profeeeore  JFeber,  Aufreeht^  LamUt^ 

W\)m  the  above  review  of  the  spoken  dialects  of  India,  oonuiaic 
t^ith  tho  modem  yemaculars,  and  going  back  to  the  Prftkirits  sod 
X^\\x  wo  discover,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  older  tli 
\)hU(  ots  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  resemble  the  Sanskrit,  in 
A^VU\«  of  the  words  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  their  ded 
^{s\\\  and  conjugation.  Judging  by  the  great  differences  which  we  1 
^H'twiH^n  the  modem  Indian  languages  and  the  oldest  forms  of 
\tm\iioular  dialects,  and  by  the  gradual  changes  through  which 
X^XU'^x  liave  at  length  passed  into  the  former,  we  can  have  no  difBci 
\\\  concluding  that  the  very  oldest  known  forms  of  the  Prikfits 
\iiAi  in  earlier  ages,  undergone  similar  mutations,  and  had  at  onel 
Xm'^w  difforont  in  some  respects  from  the  languages  which  have  1 
ht^lidiHl  down  to  us :  and  that  the  further  back  these  dialects  w 
ih^  fttwer  and  smaller  were  their  deviations  from  the  oldest  fbrn 
H^utukriti  till  they  at  length  merged  altogether  in  that  parent  lango 
l^d  wort,  in  fact,  identical  with  it     And  as  there  is  no  doubt 
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these  Frakfit  dialects,  in  the  oldest  forms  in  which  we  can  trace  them, 
were  spoken  languages,  so  we  are  further  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
StDskrit  itself  was  at  one  time,  i.e.,  at  the  period  before  the  Frakfits 
broke  off  from  it,  a  yemacularlj  spoken  language. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  particular  proof  of  this,  I  shall 
list  of  all  present  some  general  speculations  of  Professors  Weber, 
laasen,  Benfey,  and  Aufrecht,  on  the  anterior  elements  out  of  which 
ti»  Prakirits  (under  which  term  I  include  all  the  old  yemaoular  lan- 
gnages  derived  from  Sanskrit)  were  developed,  and  the  process  by 
whidi  their  formation  was  effected. 

The  following  is  Professor  Weber's  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
eoDoeives  the  Prakrits  to  have  arisen : —  '^^ 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  once  more  declaring  myself  decidedly 
against  a  commonly  received  error.  It  has  been  concluded  (as  by  Spiegel 
igainst  Both)  from  the  existence  (in  inscriptions)  of  Prakrit  dialects 
in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  era,  that  the  Sanskrit 
laoguage  had  died  out  before  these  dialects  were  formed;  whereas 
te  miut,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  development  of  both  the  Sanskrit 
Qd  the  Prakrit  dialects  from  one  common  source,  viz.  the  Indo-Arian 

ipeech,  as  entirely  contemporaneous For  a  frdler  statement  of 

tlds  view  I  refer  to  my  '  Yajasaneyi  Sanhitae  Specimen,*  ii.,  204-6 ; 
isd,  in  proof  of  what  I  have  urged  there,  I  adduce  here  the  fact  that 
^  principal  laws  of  Prakrit  speech,  viz.  assimilation,  hiatus,  and  a 
feodness  for  cerebrals  and  aspirates,  are  prominent  in  the  Yedas,  of 
vhich  the  following  are  examples:  kuta=ki:ita,  R.  Y.,  L  46,  4; 
tefankarta  (above,  p.  30):  geharrgpha  (above,  p.  40);  guggulu= 
gttngulu,  Elatyay.,  5,  4,  17 ;  vivittyai=vivi8htyai,  Taitt.  Arany.,  x. 
$S(Drav.);  yavatsal^  =  yavatyah,  Satap.  Br.  ii.  2,  3,  4  (yavacha(i 
Coi  Mill.,  according  to  the  second  hand,  and  in  Sayana) ;  kfikalasa, 
^T^.  Ar.  Ma.y  i.  3,  22=krikada^u,  Rik.,  i.  29,  7;  puroda^a= 
parola^  (comp.  dairu=lacryraa) ;  pa4bhi(i=:padbhil^ ;  k8hullaka= 
luhndraka;  bhallak8ha=bhadraksha,  Chhandogya,  6,  1  (gloss);  viki- 
ndasvikiridra  (above,  p.  31^;  gabhaBti=grabhasti,  or  garbhasti; 
nighaQt^=:nigranthu ;  ghas=gras;  bhanjsbhranj  (orbranj);  bhuj= 
^^;  bhand=blandus ;  bhas=bras.  In  the  latter  cases  an  r  has 
^pped  out,  after  it  had  aspirated  the  preceding  consonants 

^  Indische  Stndien,  ii.  p.  87}  note. 
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Comparative  philology  exhibits  similar  phonetic  prakritizings  witUl 
the  circle  of  the  iDdo-Germanio  languages  as  compared  the  one  vitk 
the  other."  The  same  writer  says  in  his  Yajas.  Sanh.  SpecimsD,  & 
203,  ff. : ^^  ''I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  that  fti 
Sanskrit  Bhfishft,  properly  so  called,  was  ever  the  common  ^okat 
language  of  the  whole  Arian  people,  and  assign  it  to  the  learned  akMi 
Just  as  our  modem  high-German,  arising  out  of  the  ancient  diilecli 
of  the  Germans,  reduced  what  was  common  to  all  to  uniTersal  mki 
and  laws,  and  by  the  power  of  analogy  obliterated  all  recoUectiaa  ft 
yarieties ;  and  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  these  dialects,  while  tkf 
gradually  degenerated,  often  preserred  at  the  same  time  fuller  tal 
more  ancient  forms ;  so  also  the  Vedic  dialects  became  partly  combiaBd 
in  one  stream,  in  which  their  individual  existence  was  lost,  and  n 
formed  the  regular  Sanskrit  Bhasha,  and  partly  flowed  on  individuiDj 
in  their  own  original  (Prakfita)  irregular  force,  and  continned  to  li 
the  idioms  of  different  provinces,  in  the  corruption  of  which  tiMf 
participated.  The  Sanskrit  language  and  the  Prakrit  dialects  bi^ 
therefore,  a  common  and  simultaneous  origin :  the  latter  did  art 
spring  out  of  the  former,  but  rather,  being  connected  by  a  natmd 
bond  with  the  ancient  language,  have  often  a  more  antique  fashioa 
than  the  Sanskrit,  which,  being  shaped  and  circumscribed  by  the  mki 
of  grammarians,  has  sacrificed  the  truth  of  analogy  for  the  sake  o( 
regularity.  The  Prakrit  tongues  are  nothing  else  than  ancient  Yedia 
dialects  in  a  state  of  degeneracy ;  while  the  Sanskrit  (or  Epic)  bhftahl 
is  the  sum  of  the  Yedic  dialects  constructed  by  the  labour  and  ml 
of  granmiarians,  and  polished  by  the  skill  of  learned  men.  In  thia 
way  we  obtain  an  explanation  of  two  facts :  Ist,  That  the  very  same 
exceptions  which  are  conceded  by  grammarians  to  the  Yedic  langoags 
{ehKandoi)  are  often  found  in  the  Prakrit  dialects,  being  in  fact  nothing 
but  original  forms;  and  2nd,  That  in  the  Yedic  writings,  forms  and 
words  occur  which  are  more  irregular  than  any  Sanskrit  word  oonld 
ever  be ;  for  as  yet  no  fixed  rules  of  euphony,  orthography,  or  forma- 
tion existed, — rules  which  were  eventually  deduced  in  part  from  thoao 
very  irregularities.  All  the  irregular  forms  which  prevail  in  the 
Prakrit  tongues  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  Yedas.  In  the  latter, 
the  faculty  which  creates  language  is  seen  exuberant  in  its  early  power, 

'*B  Reprinted  in  Indischc  Studicn,  ii.  pp.  110,  111, 
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iUe  ID  the  fonner  (the  Piakrits)  it  is  seen  in  tbe  degenenoa'e  of  full- 
UovB  iioenoey  luxoriatrng  wantonness,  and  at  last  of  senile  weakness. 
iMniiiIation»  the  hiatns,  and  a  fondness  for  cerebrals  and  aspirates, 
fby  an  important  part  in  the  Yedas,  not  so  much  in  those  portions 
fiueh  are  peculiar  to  the  Yajxir-yeda  (which,  as  forming  a  transition 
tnok  the  Yedic  to  the  Epic  period,  or  rather  itself  initiating  the  Epic 
period,  has  also  a  style  of  language  of  a  more  modem  cast,  and  adapted 
to  grammatical  roles),  as  in  the  older  forms  and  words  of  the  Eigreda, 
Moj  of  which  were  difficult  to  understand  in  the  age  of  the  Aitareya 
adSbtapatha  BTSltaDSi^Bs{paraxttVfitiayah:  comp.  Roth,  p.  li.  Nigha^- 
tiTs^).  There  occur  moreoyer  in  the  Epic  poems  many  words  which, 
kowcTer  corrupted,  have  been  received  into  the  Sanskrit  sometimes  with 
aoehsDge,  sometimes  with  very  little,  from  the  Prakrit  languages  in 
«e  among  the  greater  part  of  the  people.  Of  this  the  word  govinda  is 
a  dear  example,  which,  according  to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Gilde- 
norter,  is  nothing  but  gMnda  derived  from  gopindra.^* 

Professor  Anfrecht  has  frnroured  me  with  the  following  remarks  on 
fti  preceding  passages : — "  I  consider  that  in  his  account  of  the  origin 
tf  the  Prak|it  dialects.  Professor  Weber  goes  much  too  fSar  in  stating 
ftem  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  Yeda  dialect.  The  examples 
vldeh  he  gives  are,  I  conceive,  partly  erroneous,  partly  collected  from 
kU  books^  and  consequently  unsuited  to  establish  his  assertion.  I 
ittline  to  the  opinion  that  tbe  language  of  the  Eigveda  was  at  one 
tine  universally  spoken,  not  through  tbe  whole  of  India,  but  the 
hojab,  that  is  in  the  original  seats  of  the  Arians.  The  dialects 
^nmg  from  it,  on  the  one  band,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
Um  were  non-Arians,  and  naturally  corrupted  a  language  which  was 
^>ned  upon  them.  On  the  other  part,  it  is  likely  that  the  conquerors 
vae  forced  to  many  9udim  women  (hence  the  warning  against  such 
mrnages  in  Mann),  who  inferodnoed  the  vulgar  tongue  into  the  fiunily. 
In  the  last  !«■»«>«<*,  I  bdieve  that,  by  a  political  revolution,  the 
original  tribes  recovered  tiie  government,  and  that  then  the  language 
of  the  manes  began  to  prevail  I  agree  with  Professor  Weber  in 
behemg  that  Sanskrit  pmper,  tiiat  is,  the  language  of  the  Epic  poems, 
the  kw  books,  nay  evea  that  of  tbe  Brabmaqas,  was  never  actually 
tpcks%  except  in  adiooia  or  by  the  learned." 

Thig  theory  of  ProfeaMr  Weber,  even  if  it  were  correct,  would  not 
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be  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  which  I  hope  ultimately  to  estab- 
lish, viz.,  that  the  language  out  of  which  the  Prakrits  grew  had  iteelf 
been  subject  to  mutation  prior  to  their  oTolution  out  of  it.  It  would 
only  imply  that  no  one  such  language  as  Sanskrit  existed  daring  the 
Yedic  era,  but  w^  then  represented  by  a  number  of  what  (to  dis- 
tinguish them  firom  the  Prakrits)  I  may  call  Sanskritic  dialects,  which, 
by  the  continued  action  of  a  modifying  process  all  along  at  work  in 
them,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  gradually  formed  into  the  dialects  which 
received  the  name  of  Prakf  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  reTerse 
process  of  aggregation  and  construction,  another  language  of  a  different 
character,  and  previously  non-existent,  became  developed  out  of  them, 
under  the  appellation  of  Sanskrit. 

Weber's  theory,  however,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  appears  to  me  to 
be  disproved  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  forms,  the  Yedic  Sanskrit  is 
(excepting  some  archaisms)  nearly  identical  with  the  Epic,  while  it 
is  very  different  from  even  the  oldest  type  of  Prakrit.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  that  some  old  Yedic  forms,  such  as  the  instrumental 
in  ehhis,  reappear  in  the  Prakrits ;  for  it  need  not  be  asserted  that, 
the  earliest  period  when  the  Prakrits  began  to  be  formed,  the  Sanskri 
did  not  still  retain  many  of  its  Yedic  forms. 

I  will  now  adduce  two  quotations  of  considerable  length  froi 
Lassen's  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1147-1149,  and  1151-115 
on  the  histoiy  of  the  languages  of  Northern  India,  in  the  coarse 
which  he  replies  to  the  preceding  observations  of  Weber. 

''The  inscription  of  the  Sinha  Prince  Eudradaman,  which 
from  the  year  85  B.C.,  is  written  in  Sanskrit  prose,  of  an  artifici 
character,  with  long  compound  words.    Prom  this  fact  we  may  infer 
that  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  spoken  by  the  common  people,  bat  only 
by  the  Brahmans  and  other  persons  in  the  higher  classes." 

''It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  486)  that  in  Anoka's  time  tiis 
common  people  spoke  dialects  derived  from  the  sacred  language,  and 
that,  at  that  time,  there  were  at  least  three  such  dialects;  of  which 
one  prevailed  in  Eastern  India,  the  second  in  Guzerat,  and  the  third 
in  Eastern  Cabul.  The  existence  of  a  fourth,  of  which  the  seat  was 
perhaps  in  Upper  Rajasthan,  is  attested  by  the  inscription  of  Megh^ 
vahana.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  popular  Indian  dialeett 
existed  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  this  [the  age  of  A^oka  waa 
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^226  B.C.,  and  that  of  Meghayahana  110  a.d.^^];  for  the  accounts 

Buddha's  sayings  and  doings  appear  to  have  existed  in  a  double 

1,  i.e.  both  in  the  vernacular  tongues  and  in  Sanskrit.     I  do  not 

'^^tnre  to  assume  thtft  the  vernacular  tongues  originated  much  earlier. 

is  indeed  true  that  we  find  in  the  Yedic  hymns  some  individual 

1068  of  those  corruptions  which  in  Prakfit  have  become  the  rule  and 

^^laracteristic  feature  of  the  language.    But  we  must  assume  a  long 

l^^riod  to  have  intervened  between  these  isolated  appearances  and  their 

^xill-blown  development,  as  exhibited  in  particular  local  dialects.     I 

dc  not,  therefore,  believe  in  a  contemporaneous  development,  side  by 

■ide,  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Prakrit  tongues  out  of  the  one  common 

aonrce  of  the  Indo-Arian  language ;  but  I  assume  that  it  was  not  till 

long  after  the  immigration  of  the  Indo-Arians  that  the  Prakrits  were 

^  Laaen,  App.  pp.  x.  xziiL    I  add  another  passage  on  the  subject  of  the  mnta- 

ti«Bi  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  period  at  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 

^wn,  from  Lassen's  work,  p.  692,  f.,  2nd  ed. :  "The  fact  now  established,  that  in 

•^oka's  time  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  the  general  yemacular  language,  is  of  the 

S^ttest  importance  for  judging  of  the  older  literature.    As  A^oka  promulgated  his 

^^idioances,  which  were  intended  for  the  entire  people,  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  three 

'^cnmcolar  dialeets  differing  more  or  less  from  one  another,  it  follows  that  the  old 

^Mher-tongue  had  already  become  limited  to  a  smaller  circle  of  the  population.    But 

'^  a  corruption  of  language  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  years ;  the  Sanskrit  must 

«UTeb^^  centuries  before  to  be  resoWed  into  the  popular  dialects;  we  will  not 

*^  take  into  account  the  tradition  that  the  Buddhists  from  the  commencement 

^BBoonoed  their  new  doctrine  in  Prakrit.    The  Epic  poems  nowhere  allude  to  the 

^ifiocot  classes  ofauditors  being  unable  to  understand  each  other  :  nor  have  I  yet 

^■vad  any  reference  to  a  diyersity  of  speech  among  the  Aryans.    The  Epic  language 

^  is  manifestly  the  product  of  speech  still  fresh,  flexible,  and  liring  in  the  mouth 

<f  t^  people ;  we  can  point  out  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Epic  style  and  versifica- 

wB  in  the  Upanishads  and  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  and  can  thus  establish  the 

ngh  antiquity  of  this  style.     In  the  Sanskrit  literature  subsequent  to  Atfoka*s 

^  cren  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  we  find  the  artificial  language  of  later  ages ; 

*'^  tbe  lame  is  the  case  in  the  dramas,  which  belong  to  this  later  period,  in  which 

*e  also  meet  with  Temacular  dialects  for  the  lower  orders.    Although  the  Epic 

■^le  ii  itill  maintained  in  this  later  age,  it  is  easily  seen,  as  in  the  Purunas,  that  a 

"*iig  ttream  of  speech  does  not  flow  here ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  Apollonius  and 

^^tUiiaaehuB,  we  pereeiTe  that  they  had  not  learnt  the  Homeric  dialect  from  their 

**nei;  tilie  Umguage  is  a  learned,  though  often  very  cleyer,  imitation.     These 

"osnientioiis  oouTince  me  that  the  Epic  style  was  completely  formed  before  the 

teof  A^oka,  and  eren  much  earher,  and  that  we  have  it  before  us  in  its  original 

fmoioeDeas.    Hence  I  beliere  also  that  on  the  score  of  language  no  valid  objection 

can  be  alleged  against   the   position  that  after  the  critical  separation  of  later 

'riements,  we  posseaa  in  the  Epic  poems  a  rich  and  genuine  store  of  ancient  and 

imine  tniditioii." 
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fonned  in  the  several  provinces  of  India.  I  further  regard  it  is  im- 
probahle  that  the  Prakrits  arose  out  of  one  particular  dialect  of  the 
Sanskrit ;  for  no  dialects  of  the  Sanskrit  have  yet  been  pointed  out. 
An  account  is  to  be  found,  it  is  true,  in  an  ancient  record,  acoordiDg 
to  which  the  Sanskrit  had  been  preserved  in  greater  parity  in  the 
northern  countries  than  elsewhere,  and  Kashmir  and  Badari,  at  the 
source  of  the  Ganges,  are  specified  by  the  commentator  as  such  regions. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  the  different  provincea 
of  India  there  were  then  fundamental  differences  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage. 

''  No  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  dialectio  varieties  in 
the  Sanskrit  can  be  drawn  firom  the  fact  that  the  Prakrit  dialects  have 
all  preserved  the  form  of  the  instrumental  plural  in  At  (derived  firom 
hhi9\  in  words  ending  in  o,  while  the  modem  Sanskrit  has  lost  this 
form;  for  the  ancient  form  in  ehhiB  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular 
Yedic  writings.    The  preservation  of  this  form  only  proves  that  the. 
Prakrit  dialects  began  to  be  formed  at  an  early  period,  when 
termination  in  question  was  in  frequent  use.     The  early  adoptieDc^ai 
too,  into  Sanskrit  of  words  which  had  become  modified  according  ta^ 
the  laws  of  the  Prakrit  dialects,  testifies,  not  so  much  to  the  eari^^ 
creation  of  popular  dialects  widely  different  from  each  other,  as 
the  mere  beginnings  of  such.    We  have  to  regard  the  causes  of 
varieties  in  the  Indian  dialects  as  twofold.    The  first  is  that  genera  — 
one,  which  has  operated  also  in  other  languages,  and  which  is  ind< 
the  principal,  viz.,  those  peculiarities  connected  with  the  abodes 
the  character  of  the  tribes  into  which  a  people  becomes  divided, 
reason  why  they  have  so  operated,  as  they  actually  have,  is  in  inS- 
vidual  instances  often  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  assign.    In  thii 
way,  five  principal  modem  languages,  the  Proven9al,  French,  P<ntQ- 
guese,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  have  arisen  out  of  the  Latin.    Of  theae 
languages,  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  are  rich  in  dialecta. 
The  second  cause  is  (as  has  been  already  noticed)  a  special  one, — -I 
mean  the  infiuence  exercised  on  the  Prakrit  dialects  by  the  languages 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  adopted  into  the  Indian  political  system,  who 
discarded  their  own  form  of  speech  and  adopted  the  Indo-Arian  Ian* 
guage  of  the  province  in  which  they  dwelt.    These  aboriginal  tribea  • 
contributed,  in  some  instances,  to  introduce  peculiar  varieties  into  the 
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Inkrit  dialects.    When  these  aborigines  were  particularly  savage  and 
uncoltiyated,  it  conld  scarcely  fail  to  happen  that  they  occasioned  very 
great  c(»Taption8  of  sound  and  form  in  the  Indo-Arian  languages.'' 
The  second  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"It  is  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  (i.e.  that 
htireen  Yikramaditya  and  the  later  Gupta  kings)  that  the  appellations 
Soiflkrit  for  the  classical  language,  and  Prakrit  for  the  forms  of  speech 
springing  from  it,  must  have  arisen;   because  it  was  now  that  the 
£idnction  between  the  classical  language  (which  was  no  longer  em- 
ployed as  a  spoken  tongue  except  by  the  Brahmans  and  highest  classes) 
md  the  popular  dialects  became  decidedly  marked.     It  has  been 
i&aintained  that  Sanskrit  was  neyer  the  common  popular  dialect  of 
the  Arian  Indians,  but  owed  its  origin  only  to  the  learned ;  and  that 
the  Yedic  dialects  coalesced,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  single  language, 
axid  so  created  the  regular  Sanskrit,  in  which  they  were  lost ;  and  on 
^lie  other  hand,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  character,  became  corrupted 
irregular,  and  in  this  corrupt  form  continued  to  exist  as  the 
'cmacular  dialects  of  particular  provinces.     I  must  dissent  from  this 
on  the  following  grounds:   First,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
C^  1  have  already,  p.  1148,  observed)  that  there  were  any  different 
dialeets^  in  the  Yedic  language.     To  prove  that  there  were,  it  must 
^M  diown  that  in  contemporaneous  Yedic  writings  there  are  found 
^nittions  of  such  an  essential  character  as  to  justify  us  in  assuming 
^nriety  of  dialects:   varieties  observable  in  writings  belon^ng  to 
^iieient  ages  only  show  that  there  was  a  progressive  departure  from 
lieailier  condition  of  the  langpiage.     Secondly,  it  is  necessary  that 
^  be  agreed  as  to  what  we  mean  by  language.    If  thereby  we  mean 
^  style  of  expression,  then  it  may  be  asserted  of  many  languages 
vlucb  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  by  being  employed 
Q  literature  or  in  public  assemblies,  that  they  were  not  popular  Ian- 
giuiges.     The  Athenians  and  Romans  certainly  did  not,   in  their 
<vdinaiy  life,  express  themselves  in  the  same  style  in  which  their 
<nt(n  apoke;  and  we  Qermans  permit  ourselves  to  make  use  of  many 
tenii  of  expression  which  we  deny  ourselves  in  books.    So  too  we 
flMy  soiq[K)8e  that  the  Indians  of  the  earliest  age  did  not  ordinarily 
speak  the  same  language  which  their  poets  employed.     If,  on  the 
odier  hand,  by  language  we  mean  grammatical  forms,  I  cannot  see 


\ 
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why  the  Indians  should  not  in  the  earliest  ages  have  made  use  of  f 
same  as  the  contemporary  poets  employed.     This  certainly  was  il 
case  also  in  the  succeeding  periods.    To  this  it  must  be  added  tlu 
Paniui,  the  oldest  of  the  three  grammarians  who  are.  styled  sainti 
uses  the  word  hhSahd  (speech)  to  designate  the  ordinary  language  ii 
contradistinction  to  the  Yedic,   and  employs  as  synonymous  wfd 
hhushdyGm  the  word  loJcdt  i.e.  in  the  world.     The  language  which 
the   Sanskrit-speaking   Indians  then  spoke  cannot,   therefore,  btit 
been  different  from  this  Ikdaha^  or  current  form  of  speech.    Its  ftte 
in  contrast  to  that  of  its  daughters  has  been  a  peculiar  one.    Whikt 
among  the  Greeks  the  Attic  dialect  became  the  general  langnige  rf 
prose  composition,  ....  and  the  other  dialects  became  less  and  kv 
prominent,  ....  and  whilst  in  Germany  the  new  high-Gterman,  firoB 
its  use  in  literature  and  education,  has  more  and  more  superseded  ths 
popular  dialects,  the  sacred  speech  of  the  Brahmans,  on  the  contniji 
continued  to  lose  ground,  not  so  much  in  local  extension,  as  in  ill 
employment  by  the  different  classes  of  the  population  in  the  sine 
countries.     It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  time  of  A^oka  the  greiliv 
part  of  the  people  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Arian  IndiBus  spob 
the  local  dialects,  and  that  only  the  Brahmans  and  the  prindpit 
persons  spoke  Sanskrit     On  this  circumstance  the  distribution  of  the 
dialects  in  the  dramas  rests.     As  the  kings  who  were  inclined  to  thi 
Buddhist  religion  permitted  only  the  popular  dialects  to  be  used  ia 
their  inscriptions  and  coins,  it  becomes  probable  that  they  did  th0 
same  thing  in  their  decrees,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  following  remarks  relating  to  the  early  extension  and  yernacoUB 
employment  of  Sanskrit,  to  its  subsequent  disuse  as  a  spoken  langoa^ 
and  to  its  ultimate  resuscitation  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  ai^ 
refined  and  sacred  dialect,  are  translated,  with  occasional  abridgme^ 
from  Prof.  Benfey's  article  on  India  (above  referred  to),  p.  245,  ff. :' 
''The  language  which  we  now  call  Sanskrit  was  once,  as  both  i> 
ancient  and  modem  dialects  which  have  issued  from  it  distinctly  she  ^ 
the  prevuknt  popular  speech  in  the  greatest  part  of  India.  AlongiU 
of  it  there  existed  in  the  remotest  times  several  dialects  of  one  ' 
more  languages,  not  related  to  it,  of  the  aborigines  of  India;  wbic 
languages  had  at  first  a  wider,  and  in  later  times  a  continually  d 
creasing,  extension.     The  period  when  Sanskrit  began  to  spread  itse 
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over  India  cannot  be  decided  any  more  tban  the  era  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  people  who  spoke  it.    We  can  only  determine  the  follow- 
ing points:   First,  in  regard  to  extension;   (1)  the   (Sanskrit  once 
frevailed  over  a  considerable  tract  west  of  the  Indus,  as  is  shown 
Wh  by  many  geographical  names  in  those  regions,  by  the  accounts  of 
Chinese  travellers,  and  by  the  languages  which  are  now  found  existing 
there;  (2)  to  the  north,  the  Sanskrit  or  its  dialects  prevailed  as  far 
18  the  Himalaya  and  the  Indian  Caucasus ;   (3)  to  the  east,  in  the 
time  of  A^ka,  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Brahmaputra,  though  this 
Kgion  was  not  entirely  Sanskritized ;    (4)   to  the  south,   Sanskrit 
exercised  nearly  its  fuU  sway  as  far  as  the  southern  frontiers  of 
Maharashtra:   this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  dialects 
which  are  most  decidedly  of  Sanskrit  origin,  namely,  the  Prakrit 
pre-eminently  so  named,  is  also  called  the  language  of  Maharashtra, 
and  is  manifestly  the  parent  of  the  modem  Mahratti ;  (5)  Sanskrit 
penetrated  still  further  to  the  south,  where  it  formed  the  language  of 
edncated  people:  but  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Sanskrit- 
ipeaking  race  had  not  sufficient  power  entirely  to  expel  the  indigenous 
language,  as  they  were  able  to  do  in  Northern  India  with  a  very  few 
isolated  exceptions. 

"Second,  as  to  the  time  when  Sanskrit  was  the  language  of  the 

people  we  can  determine  as  follows:  We  find  in  Anoka's  time  two 

Vernacular  dialects,  one  in  Guzerat,  and  the  other  in  Magadha,  which, 

ts  their  entire  structure  shows,  could  not  have  existed  alongside  of, 

i-e.  contemporaneously  with,  the  Sanskrit,  but  must  have  become 

finther  developed  in  those  provinces  after  the  Sanskrit  had  previously 

prevailed  there :  consequently  the  Sanskrit  must  have  died  out  before 

Aioka,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c,  and  therefore  about  three 

Centuries  after  the  period  to  which  the  rise  of  Buddhism  may  with 

S^vat  probability  be  assigned.    Now  it  is  related  to  us  of  the  first 

Bnddhists,  that  they  composed  their  books  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  the 

▼exnacular  dialects.    The  sacred  language  of  Buddhism  is  the  Pali, 

'^hieh,  though  varying  in  many  particulars  from  the  language  of 

^^adha,  and  approximating  to  the  principal  Prakrit  (the  Maha- 

tishtri),  stands  yet  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Sanskrit  as  the  latter, 

^  the  two  dialects  of  Anoka's  inscriptions.    It  becomes,  therefore, 

^^7  probable  that  at  the  period  when  Buddhism  arose,  i.e.  about 
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n'Ausa  tai/'.ffv^  tiA  «.-:»  J^i^ig?  fgrgg* :  XEXii 

fbttuit.'-^  xtuA  Lirre  ':i!fsa  ':2cie  hs^liI  gweeti  a!  "ae  pH^u^ 

y^f «*U  •xrin^.    After  tLis  pc^ii^al  ^zin*  ba^  teoon 

ttwwyjCfU  ^A  JadM  Lfe  bceaoae  ttpaxa^j  devdopcd  sm  tibt 
|iprvr;A^yM;  nd  tklf  vu  the  eue  vhh  tbe  Smdhrit^  tn^  «Wi4 
t>  UKfet  tiOM  bad  b€«ii  comoMQ  to  iIL    Got  of  ttis  noetj-  rf  bri 
Afrrd^^^flB^isrti  wfakh  the  Sanskrit  iiiiiervciit»  its  diSereBt 
bft^peu^;^  of^e,  the  earliest  fbrms  of  vhich  here  abost  Iho 
riiUiVm  t/>  8«iuknt  as  the  Romanic  dialects  to  Latin. 

**  But  whU/;  the  .Sjoukrit  was  being  thns  developed  and  modaSd^ 
y^ha  wif:  int/}  new  Tcmacnlar  dialects,  the  literatnre  wbkb  ^ 
Wn  /;reat/;d  in  Sanskrit  while  it  was  jet  a  living  tongue  was  tf 
preserred  in  the  schools  **  of  the  Brahmans,  and  along  with  it  A* 
Sanskrit  itself  as  the  sacred  language  of  cnltnze  and  woRnca,    'Wk^ 
ar/msed  V)  new  energj  by  the  attack  made  npon  their  system  by  ^ 
AuddhisUy  the  Brahmans  came  forward  with  certsun  writings  oonpo^ 
in  this  sacred  language,  and  declared  to  be  of  primeval  antiquity:  ^ 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  Institutes  of  Mann;  and  then  fioDo^ 

>**  "Th^gfa  wo  hara  no  diitinct  external  evidence  that  (here  were  any  a^ 
ieh<M)U  at  thi«  early  period,  wo  maj  jet  appeal  to  the  whole  inteUectaal  derelopn^ 
of  Indian  lifo,  in  the  form  which  it  miut  hare  taken  OTon  before  the  liao  of  Boddkii^ 
ss  oYidsooo  of  thoir  ezifteooe." 
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w  SSmftjana.  But  external  grounds,  as  well  as  the  mention  which 
fi^  make  of  the  Yayanas  (Greeks),  prove  these  works  to  have  heen 
^<^po8ed  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  to  which  they  are  alleged 
to  belong.  In  like  manner  the  treatment  of  the  language  in  these 
books,  and  still  more  in  the  Sanskrit  literature  which  follows,  and  is 
connected  with  them,  demonstrates  that  they  cannot  possibly  have 
Proceeded  from  a  popular  dialect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  learned,  or  rather  a  sacred  language,  which,  having  died 
ont  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  had  been  preserved  in  the  circle 
of  the  educated  priesthood  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  the 
gods,  and  of  communicating  the  sacred  sciences,  and  was  cultivated 
vith  the  liveliest  zeal  and  devotion.  Out  of  this  circle  again  Sanskrit 
piiBed  over  to  those  persons  who  stood  in  connexion  with  the  priests 
u  members  of  the  same  administrative  caste.  "When  the  Erahmans 
leoovered  their  predominance,  Sanskrit  became  for  a  time  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  classes,  of  the  court,  and  the  administration  ^' 
generally :  and  even  the  Buddhists  could  not  abstain  from  employing 
10  valuable  an  instrument  of  cultivation.  We  have  only  to  recollect 
tbo  manner  in  which  the  Latin,  though  long  a  dead  language,  re- 
>udoed  in  use  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in  our  own  time, 
^  order  to  perceive  clearly  how  the  Sanskrit  also,  though  it  had  died 
OQl  as  a  Temacular  tongue  between  the  ninth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C., 

i^Mmld  yet  have  held  its  ground  in  the  highest  circles,  and  continued 

• 

^  use  there  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  even  now  be  employed  as 
m  bstniment  for  the  expression  of  thought  on  the  highest  subjects. 
*^  Sanskrit  had,  however,  here  an  important  advantage  over  the 
I<tin  in  this  respect,  that  wherever  Brahmanism  prevailed  it  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  language,  as  all  the  most  sacred  books  of  that 
i^Hgion  were  composed  in  it.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was 
^onsidsred  a  religious  merit  to  be  even  acquainted  with  it;  and  a 
^krit  grammar,  or  other  work  which  contributed  to  a  knowledge 
of  tiiis  langilkge,  was  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  book.  In  the 
onM  way  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  long  preserved  among  the 

^  [Wo  have  another  iiuftance  of  a  language  not  vernacolar  in  India  being  need 

ai  tile  lugnage  of  administration,  in  the  Persian,  which,  though  unintelligible  to  the 

man  of  the  people,  was  used  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  after  them,  for  many  years 

(■Btil  tbont^thirty  yean  ago),  by  tiie  English,  as  the  language  of  the  law  courts  and 

Hi  itviDnc  oflBaea.— jr  Jl.] 
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Jews;  and  eyen  so  late  as,  periiaps,  sixty  yean  ago,  no  one  Mmmg 
them  could  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a  learned  man  nnlees  he  hd 
learnt  the  '  sacred  language.' "  .  .  .  . 

**  At  the  period  when  the  dramatic  literature  assumed  its  f^y«^*— 
(a  period  which  cannot  yet  he  determined,  hut  which  may  be  Ml* 
jecturally  placed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  aj>.),  the  knowle^li 
of  Sanskrit  must  have  extended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  all  who  laid  dam 
to  the  character  of  educated  men,  for  otherwise  the  dramatie  pull 
could  not  have  composed  in  Sanskrit  the  leading  parts  in  playi  d^ 
signed  for  representation  hefore  the  entire  puhlic ;  and  on  the  cttv 
hand  it  must  have  heen  constantly  used  as  the  language  of  poibii 
documents,  of  religion,  and  of  learned  men,  for  otherwise  it  eooil 
scarcely  have  heen  put  into  the  mouth  of  gods,  Idniga,  and  piiiiii> 
Whether  Sanskrit  was  at  that  time  the  proper  court-langoige^  I 
cannot  determine ;  hut  I  scarcely  think  it  was,  as  the  officers  of  Ai 
state,  if  not  Brahmans,  do  not  use  it." 

Professor  Benfey  then  proceeds  to  specify  the  differences  betmH 
the  ancient  form  of  the  Sanskrit  when  it  was  still  a  Temacolar  l0* 
guage,  and  the  later  form  which  it  took  after  its  regeneration  n  i 
sacred  and  learned  form  of  speech,  so  far  as  he  considered  himidf  ii 
a  x>osition  to  do  so  at  a  period  (1840)  when  he  had  hefore  him  M  * 
small  portion  of  the  Yedas,  which  furnish  us  with  almost  the  ooIT 
means  we  can  have  of  judging  what  the  earlier  language  was."*  B* 
remarks :  ''  The  late  Sanskrit  is  distinguished  from  the  Yedio  by  ^ 
use  of  extravagantly  long  compounds.    Even  if  the  specimens  of  ^ 
Yedas  and  the  XJpanishads  which  are  known  to  me  had  not  shol^ 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  use  of  O^ 
Sanskrit  at  the  two  periods  to  which  I  refer,  it  might  have 
concluded  with  certainty,  from  the  character  and  length  of 
compounds,  that  such  monstrosities  could  not  have  heen  created  at 

^'^  Had  these  obserratioiiB  been  written  now,  Professor  Benfey  would  probaU^ 
bare  seen  no  canse  to  modify  bis  main  conclasions,  though  be  would  have  been  ima 
position  to  express  himself  with  greater  confidence  and  precision.  [Note  in  fink 
edition,  I860.]  In  his  reriew  of  tlie  first  edition  of  this  work  in  the  Qott  GeL 
Anzeigen,  already  referred  to,  p.  136,  Prof.  Benfey  writes  as  follows :  **  I  would,  now 
that  the  differences  between  the  Vedic  language  and  the  Sanskrit,  which  was  fimned 
by  a  process  of  regeneration,  are  more  exactly  known,  say  Yedio  or  iddT-SaiMkiil 
instead  of  Sanskrit]."    See  Weber's  remark  aboTC,  p.  68. 
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™^e  wben  the  language  was  in  Temacular  use.     Such  compounds 
''^i^t  oocanonally  have  been  used  with  effect ;  but  a  living  language 
▼ould  have  energeticallj  rejected  such  an  abuse  of  these  forms  as  we 
&<id  in  the  late  Sanskrit  writings,  which  renders  all  easy  comprehension 
nxipossible.    On  the  other  hand,  the  effort  to  employ  such  compounds 
Was  qiiite  suitable  to  a  learned  language,  and  to  a  learned  poetry, 
which  was  far  remoyed  from  the  real  life  of  the  people.     In  like 
manner  the  laws  of  Sandhi,  as  practised  in  its  widest  extent  in  later 
Banakrit^  must  hare  been  equally  foreign  to  the  ancient  vernacular 
Banakrit.  >  In  late  Sanskrit  all  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  combined 
in  one  immense  whole  by  the  assimilation,  or  other  connexion,  of  their 
final  and  initial  letters.    This  rule  does  not,  in  general,  prevail  in  the 
Vedas;  and  although  it  is  well  known  that  in  actual  discourse  the 
final  and  initial  letters  of  words  exercise  a  certain  modifying  influence 
iipon  each  other,  every  one  who  has  considered  the  limited  extent  to 
which  a  Temacular  dialect,  and  even  a  literary  work  composed  in  such 
i^  dialect,  can  obey  this  law,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  knows  to 
what  extremes  the  modem  Sanskrit  pushes  the  application  of  this  rule, 
will  be  convinced  that  the  excessive  employment  of  Sandhi  cannot  have 
sprang  out  of  any  popular  use,  but  must  have  resulted  from  carrying 
<^t  to  an  absurd  extent  a  grammatical  canon  which  is  correct  in  itself. 
Tfuther,  when  the  later  Sanskrit  is  accurately  examined,  it  is 
fofmd  to  be  affected  in  a  most  important  degree  by  the  influence  of  the 
P^ypolar  dialects  derived  from  the  more  ancient  Sanskrit.    The  Indians, 
^fh  their  genius  for  grammar,  or  philology  generally,  were  in  general 
^^  aware  of  the  modifications  which  the  ancient  language  had  re- 
^Ted  from  the  dialects  which  had  been  developed  out  of  it :  they  had 
^^estigated  the  phonetic  laws  by  which  these  dialects  had  been  derived 
^  their  parent,  and  could,  as  it  were,  transport  the  former  back  to 
^  latter.    This  fitcility  threw  them  off  their  guard ;  and  it  conse- 
{oe&tly  beoomea  possible  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  the  Sanskrit  of 
the  whole  Indian  literature  subsequent  to  Hanu's  Institutes,  cannot 
ke  ia  all  respects  the  ancient  language  of  the  people,  with  a  degree  of 
diitinctness  which  none  of  the  Sanskrit  authors,  convinced  as  they 
were  tiiat  they  were  writing  correct  ancient  Sanskrit,  could  have 
imagined.     I  must  confine  myself  here  to  exhibiting  the  principal 
dements  of  this  proof.    It  is  divisible  into  two  parts;   as  we  must 
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(1)  maintain  that  the  new  Sanskrit  has  lost*"  much  which  the  older 
Sanskrit  had,  and  which  it  could  only  lose  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  had  died  out  in  the  intermediate  period,  and  had  now  to  he  revived 
in  a  form  which  might  he  as  intcUigihle  as  possible.  To  this  head 
belong  a  number  of  roots  and  inflected  forms  which  the  gnunmariana 
recognize  and  adduce  partly  as  current,  and  partly  as  obsolete,  but  ol 
which  the  later  Sanskrit  makes  next  to  no  use.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  these  roots,  as  well  as  these  inflected  forms,  were  either  entirely 
lost  in  the  vernacular  dialects  which  existed  at  the  time  when  the  new 
Sanskrit  was  created,  or  had  become  so  disfigured  that  their  Sanskrit 
form  could  not  have  been  easily  discovered  or  understood.  (2). The 
new  Sanskrit  contains  in  it  much  that  the  old  Sanskrit  could  not  have 
had.  To  this  head  belong  a  number  of  forms  of  roots  which  had 
become  modified  according  to  the  laws  of  some  one  vernacular  dialect^ 
and  which  have  been  employed  in  the  new  Sanskrit  in  this  modified 
shape,  which  the  grammarians  either  hesitated  to  refer  to  its  proper 
Sanskrit  form,  or  did  not  comprehend.  Every  single  example  of  this 
which  might  be  adduced  would,  however,  require  detailed  development 
and  proof,  which  would  demand  too  much  space  to  be  here  attempted. 
''I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  repeating  the  main  reenlts 
of  the  investigations  which  have  been  here  merely  indicated,  and  in 
great  part  yet  remain  to  be  carried  out.  These  results  are:  That 
from  the  period  when  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  immigrated  into 
India  down  to  perhaps  the  ninth  century  b.c,  Sanskrit  became  diffused 
as  the  prevailing  vernacular  dialect  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  sa 
far  as  the  southern  borders  of  the  Mahratta  country.  It  penetrated 
no  further  south  as  a  vernacular  tongue,  but  only  as  the  language  of 
education,  and  apparently  at  a  later  period.  From  the  ninth  centoiy 
B.C.  the  Sanskrit  began  to  die  out:   derivative  dialects  became  de* 

isi  "The  Sanskrit  has  lost  b  great  many  verbal  roots,  and  has  fi^eqneotly 
modified  the  original  meaning  of  those  still  in  existence.'* — ^Aufrecht,  UcSdkatna, 
pref.  p.  viii.  *'  In  the  course  of  time  some  branches  of  literature  disappeared,  a 
number  of  words  became  antiquated,  and  the  tradition  as  to  their  meaning  was  either 
entirely  lost  or  cormpted.  When  commentators  arose  to  explain  the  UefidiBatrtai'* 
-^supposed  by  Professor  Aufrecht  (p.  ix.)  to  be  considerably  older  than  PSquu,-* 
**  they  found  the  greater  part  of  the  words  contained  in  them  still  employed  in  te 
literature  of  their  age,  or  recorded  in  older  dictionaries.  But  an  unknown  reaidaiim 
Temaxned,  and  to  these,  whenever  tradition  failed  them,  they  were  bold  enough  t» 
assign  quite  arbitrary  signifioatioiis."^lbid.  pp.  vi  xii. 
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^oped  from  it ;  and  in  the  sixth  centary  b.o.  it  had  become  extinct 
tt  a  7emacalar  language.  On  the  other  hand,  it  maintained  its  groond 
in  tlie  schools  of  the  Brahmans.  About  the  third  centary  b.c,  in 
consequence  of  the  regeneration  of  Bralimanism  in  Kanouj,  it  was 
brought  bock  into  public  life  as  a  sacred  language,  and  gained  a 
gradually  increasing  importance  as  the  organ  of  all  the  higher  in- 
tellectiial  development  About  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  it  had  become 
^Qied  in  this  character  over  the  "whole  of  India.  So  long  as  the 
empire  of  the  Hindus  lasted,  it  continued  to  increase  in  estimation;  and 
oven  long  after  the  Mahomedans  had  settled  in  India,  it  was  almost  the 
nle  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  highest  intellectual  efforts.'' 

I  conclude  this  section  by  quoting  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Beames 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  for  1870,  vol.  v.,  new 
Kries,  pp.  149,  f.,  the  following  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the 
Pftkyits  to  the  "  Old- Aryan  "  language  : — 

"In  assuming  that  the  languages  of  the  first  period"  (the  Prakrits 
ind  Pali)  **  are  later  than  Sanskrit,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  historically  they  were  contemporaneous  with  it.  But  I  call  them 
'neo-liyan,'  because  the  majority  of  their  forms  exhibit  a  decadence 
from  lome  more  perfect  condition.  It  is  true  that,  not  only  in  classical| 
hot  even  in  Yedic,  Sanskrit  forms  are  found  which  exhibit  a  perfect 
hikni  type;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  general  run  of  Prakrit 
from  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  having  degenerated  from  a  purer 
nd  stronger  ancient  language,  which  we  cannot  call  Sanskrit,  because 
itia  older  still  than  even  the  language  of  the  Yedas,  and  which  there- 
^  may,  when  necessary,  be  called  '  Old  Aryan.' 

"It  is  a  highly  probable  theory  that  the  '  Old  Aryan,'  like  all  other 
IsDgoages,  began  to  be  modified  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  as  early 
IS  the  Yedic  period,  and  that  the  Brahmans,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  further  degeneration  of  their  language,  polished^ 
daborated,  and  stiffened  it  into  the  classical  Sanskrit.  We  cannot, 
l^owerer,  suppose  that  they  brought  any  new  material  into  the  lan- 
goage,  bat  simply  that  they  reduced  to  rule  what  was  till  then  vague 
aad  irregular,  that  they  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  language  eu- 
phonic laws  which  had  been  tiU  then  only  of  partial  application,  and 
10  forth;  all  the  while,  however,  only  working  upon  already  existing 
Bttteriala.    It  will,  therefore,  nat  militate  against  the  established  con- 
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temporaneons  existence  of  learned  Sanskrit  and  popular  Frakrity  to 
consider  the  former  as  in  general  the  representative  of  the  original  Old 
Aryan,  and,  consequently,  as  so  far  older  than  the  Prakrit;  becanae, 
ex  hypothesi,  in  Sanskrit  most  of  what  existed  in  Old  Aryan  has  not 
only  been  preserved,  but  worked  up  and  expanded,  while  in  the 
Prakrit,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  has  much  been  absolutely  loat^  but 
that  which  remains  has  been  corrupted  and  debased.  Besides^  as 
nothing  Whatever  of  the  Old  Aryan  has  been  preserved,  or  is  likely  to 
be  discovered  (although  much  may  be,  and  has  been,  guessed  at  from 
analogy),  we  are  driven,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  to  look  to  Sanskrit  ^^ 
for  the  oldest  extant  forms ;  and  we  do,  undoubtedly,  find  them  ther%  .^ 
as  contrasted  with  Prakrit  and  Pali.''  ^ 

Sect.  IX. — Masons  for  supposing  that  the  Sanskrit  was  originally  m^ 

spoken  language. 

It  appears  from  the  passages  cited  from  the  works  of  Professonr^* 
Lassen  and  Benfey,  that  these  distinguished  scholars  assume  that 
Sanskrit  (by  which,  no  doubt,  must  be  understood  a  language  in  soi 
respects  different  from  the  later  Sanskrit,  and  more  akin  to  the 
dialect)  was  once  a  spoken  tongue,  regarding  this  as  a  fact  whic^. 
admits  of  no  question :  while  Professor  Weber  is  of  opinon  that 
only  Indo-Arian  speech  which  existed  at  the  early  period  to  whi» 
I  refer  had  not  yet  been  developed  into  Sanskrit,  but  was  still 
vernacular  tongue.^    As,  however,  what  seems  so  clear  to  the  £i 
pean  scholar, — ^viz.,  that  Sanskrit  in  its  earlier  form  was  a  spoken 
guage, — ^may  not  be  so  plain  to  the  Indian  reader,  it  becomes  n< 
for  me  to  adduce  the  most  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact  which  I 
able  to  discover. 

^  With  reference  to  a  question  already  discussed,  see  pp.  81,  ff.,  I  add  the  follow* 
ing  sentences  from  Mr.  Beames's  article,  p.  150 : — "  WiUi  regard  to  the  language 
of  the  second  period,  it  must  be  explained  that  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  on  tha 
obscure  question  of  how  far  non-Aryan  elements  enter  into  their  oompoaitioiu 
Much  there  is  which  is  still  doubtful,  but  this  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  thai  a  Yoy 
laigc  proportion  of  their  constituent  parts  is  of  KxydXi  origin.*' 

>M  Indische  Literaturgeschichte,  p.  1.  His  words,  as  translated,  are  these :«.. 
**  In  its  earliest  period  the  Indo-&ryan  speech  had  not  yet  become  Sanskrit,  Le.  the 
language  of  cultiyated  men,  but  remained  still  a  yemacular  tongue,  whilst  in  its  aeeoad 
period,  the  people  spoke  not  Sanskrit  but  Prakritic  dialects,  which  had  been  developed 
out  of  the  ancient  Indo-iryan  Tcrnacular  contemporaneously  with  the  Sanskrit'* 
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: — ^EyeiL  though  we  assume,  as  we  must  do,  that  there  were, 
ktaai  the  earliest  times,  other  forms  of  spoken  language  current  in 
India  bemdes  the  Sanskrit;   yet  these  would  be  the  dialects  of  the 
Dasyus,  or  non-Arian  tribes;  while  the  upper  classes  of  the  x>opula- 
faon  of  the  Aiian  race,  the  same  order  of  persons  who  in  after  times 
^ke  Frakpt,  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  Sanskrit  (by 
-vbieh  must  be  understood  the  then  current  form  or  forms  of  the  Old 
Arian  speech)  a  few  ages  previously;  for,  in  fact,  no  other  Arian 
language  then  existed  in  India  which  they  could  have  used.     If 
Ungnages  with  such  a  complicated  structure  as  the  Pali  and  the 
Fnkrits  were  employed  in  common  conversation,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  Sanskrit  too,  which  was  not  much  more  complex, 
akoold  have  been  spoken  by  ordinary  persons.    We  must  not,  of  course 
(as  Professor  Benfey  has  weH  remarked  above,  p.  140,  f.),  imagine  that 
all  the  refined  rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  which  were  used 
in  later  Sanskrit  composition  were  then  employed  in  daily  discourse, 
tiumgh  some  few  of  them  might  have  been ;  for  the  use  of  these  rules 
IB  by  no  means  essential  to  the  intelligible  or  grammatical  employment 
of  the  language ;  and  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  they  had  not  been 
dereloped  or  systematized.    Many,  too,  of  the  more  complicated  in- 
actions of  Sanskrit  verbs  would  be  then  little  used  in  conversation ; 
^  in  £Gkct,  they  are  now  comparatively  little  used  in  most  literary 
compositions.^ 

**  The  remark  in  this  laat  sentence  probablj  rests  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 

fkneter  of  tb  3  language  Temacnlarly  employed  by  men  in  the  earlier  stages  of 

^Kiety.    Bot  I  leave  it  as  it  stood,  in  order  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  it  by 

I^ofeasorBaiiej,  in  the  reyiew  above  referred  to,  more  easily  intelligible.   He  writes, 

^  1S5 :  *<  Here,  nevertheless,  I  shoold  like  to  see  much  otherwise  understood.    Thus 

itkiaid  in  p.  154 — *,Many,  too,  of  the  more  complicated  inflections  of  Sanskrit  rerhs 

'^ooldbe  then  [at  the  time  when  the  Sanskrit  existed  as  a  spoken  language]  little 

^Mdin  eonversation ;'  which,  as  appears  to  me,  leads  to  an  erroneous  understanding. 

^t  ii  precisely  the  deficiency  of  so  many  forms  in  the  regenerated  Sanskrit,  as,  for 

^uople,  the  want  of  a  conjunctire  generally,  of  the  moods  for  the  different  tenses, 

theunfrequent  employment  of  the  aorists  as  compared  with  the  Yedio  Sanskrit,  the 

-^imeof  10  many  doable  forms,  as  e.g.  the  substitution  of  the  single  form  of  ais  for 

^  lad  ebhit,  as  the  Ending  of  instrumental  cases  of  nouns  in  a,  the  limitation  of  the 

*^ioog  ctse-forma,  which  in  the  Yedas  are  used  very  irregularly,  the  regulation  of 

^  nduplication  and  many  other  differences  of  this  description  between  the  Yedic, 

wadoit,  and  the  regenerated  Sanskrit, — it  is  just  these  points  which  determine  us 

^  eipUin  the  latter  (the  modem  Sanskrit)  principally  through  the  predominance  of 

^itmaenlar  dialects :  those  persons  who  wrote  the  regenerated  Sanskrit  were  too 

^^  accoitomed  to  these  Tcmaculars  to  do  more  in  general  than  to  turn  the  spcQch 
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It  18  trae  tbat  we  cannot  point  out  the  exact  forms  of  all  tt 
Sanskrit  words  in  use  at  the  latest  period  at  which  it  was  bo  emplojd 
as  a  spoken  tongue ;  especially  as  the  language  of  converBation  alwiji 
differs  to  some  extent  from  the  language  of  formal  composition  or  d 
books,  and  the  Tcrnacular  Sanskrit  was  no  doubt  andeigoixig  a  pi^ 
petual  alteration  till  it  merged  into  Prakfit. 

Second: — ^The  case  which  I  have  supposed  here  of  Sanskrit hnim 
been  once  a  spoken  language,  and  having  at  length  ceased  to  be  fl» 
ployed  in  ordinary  discourse,   while  the  provincial  dialects  wiaUk 
sprang  out  of  it^  and  gradually  diverged  more  and  more  from  it  anl 
from  each  other,  have  taken  its  place  as  the  popular  vehicles  i3i  ooih 
versation, — is  by  no  means  a  singular  occurrence,  unprecedented  in  fhi 
history  of  language ;  on  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which  the  Italia^ 
French,  and  Spanish  languages  (to  which  Bumouf  and  Lassen  zefisrit 
a  passage  cited  above,  p.  69)  have  been  formed  out  of  Latin,  preseili 
a  very  dose  parallel  to  the  mode  in  which  the  various  medi«Bval  hiSm 
Prfikfit  bhSshas  (which  in  their  tum  have  given  birth  to  the  mnket 
Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  etc.)  grew  out  of  Sanskrit     DuzingAi 
existence  of  the  Eoman  empire,  Latin,  as  is  quite  well  known,  Ytf 
the  spoken  language  of  Italy,  and  other  western  portions  of  Europe 
It  is  now  in  nearly  all  those  countries  a  dead  language,  and  is  <ai|f 
known  to  the  learned  who  study  the  works  of  the  Latin  philoK^hci^ 
historians,  and  poets ;  just  as  it  is  only  the  Pandits  of  India  and  oA* 
scholars  who  can  understand  the  Sanskrit  Sastras.    But  wlule  IiD* 
has  itself  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language  for  eight  hundred  of  ^ 
thousand  years,  various  vernacular  dialects  have   (as  I  have  wiifi^ 
sprung  out  of  it,  such  as  Italian  and  the  other  modem  tongues  alretf^] 
specified;  the  Latin  words  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  th^ 
vocabulary  being  variously  modified,  and  the  ancient  Latin  inflection 
being  either  corrupted,  or  dropped,  and  replaced  by  particles  §0 
auxiliary  verbs.     Of  these  derivative  dialects,  the  Italian,  which  ^ 

with  which  thev  were  familiar  into  Sanskrit  according  to  the  reflex  ralee  (Beftei 
gesetze)  which  were  known  to  them.  It  was  only  a  constantly  deeper  study  of  th 
old  remains  of  the  genuine  Temaoular  Sanskrit  and  the  compositions  which  were  moi 
closely  connected  with  it  that  brought  back  many  of  its  at  first  neglected  peenlitti 
ties  into  the  regenerated  Sanskrit,  a  point  which  can  bo  proTed  by  the  expra 
testimony  of  Pacini  himself  in  reference  to  the  participles  of  the  rednpUoated  peifca 
(Compare  PSn.  liL  2. 108;  and  my  complete  Sanskrit  pnunmar,  p.  413,  note  II 
and  s  .orter  Grammar,  {  861,  869.)*' 
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Len  in  Italy,  has  retained  the  closest  resemblance  to  its  mother- 

^aage.     Many  of  the  changes  which  Latin  words  have  undergone 

Italian,  resemble  very  closely  the  modifications  which  Sanskrit 

rds  bare  undergone  in  Pali  and  Prakfit,  as  has  been  already  re« 

j^ked  in  the  passage  quoted,  in  p.  69,  from  Burnouf  and  Lassen's 

Bay  on  the  P&li. 

To  exhibit  the  wonderful  similarity  (amounting  in  some  cases  to 

kntity)  of  the  processes  by  which  these  two  ancient  languages,  the 

hukrit  and  the  Latin,  are  modified  in  their  modem  derivatives,  I 

ibll place  in  juxtaposition  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 

it  which  occur  to  me.^ 

I. — Phonetic  CnAKOES. 
P).  Words  in  Which  the  0  or  ifc  is  dropped  from  a  compound  letter  etf  net,  or  kt. 


vliile  the  <  is  doubled. 


itbformi,! 

•1  modified  in  Italian. 

Utin. 

Italian. 

perftctos 

becomes 

perfetto 

fietus 

n 

detto. 

JQutasUi 

f$ 

giunto."* 

tnctaa 

f» 

frttttO. 

paetom 

» 

patto. 

tactos 

n 

tratto. 

betas 

n 

&tto. 

letu 

i» 

atto. 

«eto 

n 

otte. 

WCQli 

n 

dotto. 

'  Vords  in  which  the  p 

ofji^isdro 

nptvs 

becomes 

rotto. 

ipt« 

n 

stto. 

BC^tOS 

n 

incetto. 

Kptem 

If 

sette. 

ttptlTTlS 

f> 

cattivo. 

taamptus 

f» 

aasunto. 

nbt» 

f»         _^ 

sotto. 

(With 

I  many  othm). 

Sanskrit  forms,  modified  in  FaU  and  Prakrit. 
Sanikrit.  PaU  and  Prakrit. 

mnktas    becomes    mntto 


yuktas           „ 
bhaktas         „ 

jatto. 
bhatto. 

sikthaka        „ 

sittliao. 

parityaktas    „ 
bhaktas        „ 

parichchatto. 
bhatto. 

saktas           „ 

satto. 

nptas       becomes 

atto. 

saptas 

»t 

satto. 

gaptas 

» 

gatto. 

luptas 

n 

latto. 

triptis 

if 

tittl 

taptas 

ff 

tatto. 

saptamas 

»» 

sattamo 

naptil 

»» 

nattft. 

prdptas 

»» 

patto. 

paryfiptas 

ft 

pajjatto. 

kshiptas 

f» 

khitto. 

liptas 

tf 

litto. 

diptas 

If 

ditto. 

*  Siaee  the  first  edition  of  this  volnme  was  pablished,'  this  subject  has  been 
^^^  in  a  pamphlet  of  68  pages  published  in  1869,  entitled  Yergleichung  des 
^"^  mi  den  Romanischen  Sprachen,  tou  Friederich  Haag.  In  a  renew  of  this 
^  b  the  Lit  Centralblatt  fDr  May  14, 1870,  p.  694,  f.  reference  is  made  to  ita 
^•eeompanied  by  Tables,  which,  however,  I  do  not  find  in  my  copy. 

^  The  Latin  e  is  sounded  k  in  Sanskrit. 

**  /MS  in  Italian,  is  sovnded  as/w  in  Sanskrit 
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(3).  Words  in  which  the  /  of  a  compound  letter,  plot  Jd^iB  dropped.^ 


Lfttin  forms,  «i  modiflMl  in  Italiin. 
lAtin.  Italian. 

planctoB     becomes     pianto. 

planus  ,9  piano. 


Sanikrit  forma,  modified  in  Pali  and  Prak 
Sanskrit.  PaU  and  PrakiiL 

Tiklayas    becomes    TikkaTo. 


(4).  Words  in  which  the  b  of  the  compoond  letter  ^'  is  dropped. 

sabjectos      becomes     soggetto.  kabjas    becomes    kbnjjo.^ 

objectos  „  oggetto.^  abjas  „       ajjo. 

(6).  Words  in  which  the  letters  rejected,  or  changed,  are  not  the  same  in  the  Italian  f 


absorptns     becomes 
absurdos           „ 

assorto. 
assnrdo. 

ntpalam  becomes 
skandhas      „ 

oppalam. 
khandho. 

extemus 

»» 

estemo. 

dharmas 

n 

dhammo. 

mixtus 

i» 

misto. 

dushkaras 

»» 

dnkkaro. 

sextos 

»» 

sesto. 

kshamfi 

»» 

khamiu 

textos 

)f 

testo. 

mngdhas 

99 

mnddho* 

saxum 
somnus 

sasso. 
sonno. 

mudgas 
labdhas 

9t 

n 

ronggo. 
laddho. 

damnnm 

»» 

danno. 

ifabdas 

»» 

saddo. 

autnmnos 

»» 

autunno. 

nimnas 

i> 

nimmo.'* 

domina 

»t 

donna. 

Smnayas       „ 
pradynmnas  „ 

fimm§yo. 
pajjnmmo. 

janman 
rgjfift 

jammo. 
rafiufi. 

A  large  portion  < 

of  the  eimpMcations  in  P§li  and  Prakrit  arise  tn 

the  rejection  of 

r 

before  or  after  another  consonant,  as 

in  the  woi 

kanna  for  karna, 

sawa 

for  sarwaf  mitta  for  mitra^ 

ptUta 

for  putra^  e 

This  elidon  of  r  is 

1  not  nMual  in 

Italian. 

II. — ^I  give  an  instance  or  two  to  show  the  manner  in  which  1 
Latin  case-terminations  haye  been  dropped  in  Italian.  In  Lfttin  1 
word  annus f  a  year,  is  thns  declined. 

Bingolar.  PlnraL 

Nom.    -    .    .    -  annas.  Nom.    •    -    - 

Gen.     ....  annL  Gen.      .    -    - 

Bat.  and  Abl.  -    -  anno.  Dat.  and  Abl.  - 

Apcns.  •    .    -    •  annum.  Accus.    -    -    • 

In  Italian,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  one  form  in  the  mngol 


aunt, 
annonmk 
annis. 
annos. 


>*o  In  Frfikfit)  howcTer,  a  oomponnd  letter,  of  which  /  is  the  final  portioi 
generally  dissolved  into  two  syllables,  as  glana  becomes  gilana, 

Ml  Var.  II.  34.  >**  Frononnoed  as  if  written  in  English,  tt^jetto^  qS$tt; 

^**  I  can  only  infer,  from  the  rule  in  Yaramchi,  III.  2,  that  the  n  is  t^irown 
and  the  m  doubled  in  this  and  the  two  following  words^  as  I  hare  not  met  ti 
anywhere. 
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iMK^  >   and  one  in  the  ploraly  anni ;  the  case-terminations  being  sup- 
plied \jj  prepositions  with  or  without  the  artide,  as  follows : 


Singnkr. 
^om.  and  Aocus.    -    1'  anno. 

....    dfiU'  anno. 
.....    all'  anno. 
Abl  .....    dall'  anno. 


Plana. 
Nom.  and  Accua. 
Gen.      .    .    - 
Dat      .    .    - 
AbL      ... 


gliannL 
deglianni. 
agli  anni. 
dagli  anni. 


UX — ^In  Italian  yerbs,  the  Latin  fonns  of  the  actiye  Toice  are  pre- 
ttied in  a  modified  shape,  as  the  following  example  will  show : — 


PrMOBtTam. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

I.  tendo. 

rendo. 

Tendu 

^Tendit 

Tende. 

Tendiamo. 

{.veiditia. 

Tendete. 

iTendnnt. 

rendono. 

Imperfect  Tenae. 
Latin.  Italian. 

1.  rendebam.      rendeya. 

2.  rendebas.       Tenden. 

3.  rendebat       tendeva. 


4.  Tendebamxis. 
6.  Tendebatis. 
6.  rendebant 


renderamo. 

rendeTate. 

renderano. 


PnliBet  Tenae. 

1.  Te&didL  TendeL 

2.  Tendidisti  Tendetta. 
Ifendidii.                 Tendd. 


Pluperfect  Tenae. 

1.  Tondidisaem. 

2.  Tendidisses.  Tendessi. 

3.  Tendidiaaet.  Tendesae. 


4.  Teadidimnfl. 
(•  Tendiditis. 
6.  Tendidemnt. 


rendemmo. 

Tendeste. 

renderono. 


4.  yendidisBemna. 

5.  yendidiflaetb. 

6.  yendidisaent. 


rendeasimo. 

Tendeate. 

Tendeaaero. 


Bnt  (IV.)  in  the  passive  Toice  the  Italian  language  has  entirely  lost 
^  Latin  forms  of  conjugation.  Thus  instead  of  the  Latin  forms 
^kudor^  "1  am  praised;"  effo  laudahoTf  '*1  was  praised;"  ego 
^'^ir,  "  1  should  be  praised,"  etc.,  the  Italians  employ  in  all  tenses 
(as  the  Latin  had  already  done  in  a  few),  the  substantiye  verb  with 
^  past  participle,  and  say  lo  sano  lodatOj  lo  era  lodato^  lo  sarei  lodaiOf 
**I  tm,"  "I  was,"  "  I  should  be,  praised." 

THese  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  Indian  reader  how  the 
^tb  words  and  inflections  are  modified  in  Italian. 

It  is  thus  manifest  from  the  history  of  Italy  in  ancient  and  modem 
^QBttthat  the  people  of  that  country  once  spoke  Latin,  and  now  speak 
lUian,  a  yemacular  dialect  derived  from  Latin,  and  differing  from  it 
n  nany  respects,  as  the  Indian  Prakrits  do  from  Sanskrit,  while  Latin 
^ttUy  with  Sanskrit  is  in  most  of  the  countries  where  it  was  formerly 
CBRent  a  dead  language,  known  only  firom  ancient  booksi  or  from  its 
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use  in  tlie  public  worship  of  tiie  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  or  from  iti 
occasional  employment  by  modem  scholars  in  their  writings,  or  ii 
scholastic  discussions,  in  Italy  and  other  countries.    But  if  it  be  tros. 
that  a  language  like  Latin,  with  its  numerous  and  varied  inflectione 
was  once  the  common  speech  of  the  whole  Eoman  people,  there  cc 
be  no  dificulty  in  supposing  that  while  the  modem  Hindus  (exceptiiM 
a  few  Pandits)  can  only  speak  Bengali,  Hindi,  MahrattI,  etc.,  aa 
while  their  ancestors  spoke  different  Prakfit  dialects,  which  are  ft 
immediate  parents  of  the  modem  vernaculars,  the  Hindus  of  a  sta 
earlier  period  should  have  spoken  Sanskrit,  i.e.  the  old  Arian  Imj 
guage,  itself,  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  older  forms    i 
Prakfit  were  immediately  derived.    If  even  in  our  own  day  PanAil 
can  talk  Sanskrit,  why  should  not  the  vernacular  use  of  it,  in  a  simple 
and  natural  style,  have,  in  former  ages,  been  common,  not  only  am<mg 
Brahmans,  but  also  among  other  persons  in  all  the  different  classes  ci 
society  ?    The  complex  structure  of  a  language,  i.e.  the  multitude  ci 
its  forms  of  inflection  and  conjugation,  which,  to  those  who  are  le* 
customed  to  a  simpler  form  of  speech,  may  appear  to  afford  gronsdi 
for  doubting  that  a  language  of  the  former  description  could  ever  hive 
been  vernacularly  spoken,  is,  in  fact,  rather  an  argument  in  fitvonr  of 
that  supposition ;  for  such  complexity  of  structure  appears  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  language  as  it  exists  in  the  earlier  stages  of  80cietj» 
whilst  the  dialects  formed  out  of  these  earlier  tongues,  on  their  deoaji 
are  observed  to  become  simpler  in  their  forms.    This  is  ftTpmpljg^  j^ 
the  case  of  the  Latin  and  its  derivatives. 

Third : — ^The  fiEust  that  the  dramatic  authors  put  Sanskrit  into  fha 
mouth  of  Brahmans  and  other  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  affords  an 
argument  of  considerable  force  that  Sanskrit  was  once  spoken  by  the 
whole  community,  and  by  the  upper  classes  down  to  a  much  later  period 
(see  above,  p.  140) :  and  even  the  common  employment  of  the  same  Ian* 
guage  by  learned  Indians  in  their  sohoola  and  disputations  down  to  the 
present  day,  may  go  some  way  to  prove  its  more  general  cuirenoy  as  a 
vernacular  at  an  earlier  date.  For  if  Brahmans  did  not  at  one  timo 
employ  it  in  their  ordinary  discourse^  how  did  they  ever  get  into  tho 
habit  of  speaking  it  with  so  much  ease  and  fluency  ?  But  if  Sanakxil 
was  at  one  time  ordinarily  spoken  by  Brahmans,  the  use  of  it  would 
easily  be  propagated  from  one  generation  of  learned  men  to  anothoE; 
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foQifh: — ^Hanu  mentioiui  a  difference  of  speech  in  ancient  India 

^ong  the  DasynSy  or  non-Arian  tribes,  some  classes  of  them  speaking 

tile  language  of  the  Aryas,  and  others  the  language  of  the  Mlcchhas.**' 

He  language  of  the  Aryas  to  which  he  alludes  must  have  been  derived 

fiom  Sanskrit,  or  old-Sanskrit  itself:  whether  it  was  the  one  or  the 

ether  must  depend  on  the  age  in  which  we  suppose  this  particular  text 

«f  Ifanu's  Institutes  to  have  been  composed*    This  passage,  at  any 

ate,  leaves  the  impression  that  there  was  a  broad  distinction  between 

the  Arian  language  and  the  indigenous  dialects  with  which  it  was 

contrasted ;  and  that  the  Tarieties,  if  any,  recognized  as  existing  in 

the  former,  were  regarded  as  comparatively  insignificant. 

Fifth : — In  some  of  the  oldest  Indian  grammarians,  such  as  Yaska 
•nd  Pacini,  we  find  the  obsolete  language  of  the  Yedas  distinguished 
ftm.  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  of  the  day.  The  former  is  alluded  to  or  de- 
Bgnated  by  the  terms  anvadhydyam  (in  the  Yeda),  Mandas  (metre),  or 
iriiU  (the  speech  of  the  f  ishis),  etc. ;  while  the  contemporary  Sanskrit 
ii  referred  to  as  hhdthd  (the  spoken  language).  Thus  Yaska,  the 
t&cient  author  of  the  Kirukta,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  work,  I.  4, 
ipeaking  of  particles  {nipdtdh),  says :  teshdm  eU  chatvdrah  upamdrthe 
UoMw^t  ii*  I  "  tVa"  iti  hhdihdydih  cha  anvaihydyarh  cha  "Aynir  iva** 
**Inira^  tipa"  tti  \  "na"  tit  \  pralukedhdrthlyo  hhdshdy&m  ubhayam 
^itftikydyam  |  ^*na  Indralh  devam  amafhsata*^  iti  pratUhedhdrthlyah 
^^W I  ''  Of  them  these  four  are  particles  of  comparison.  '  Iva ' 
kai  this  sense  both  in  the  common  language  (Jbhdihd)  and  in  the  Yeda 
[^Mydyam)  :  thus  Agnir  iva,  Indra  iva,  'like  Agni/  'like  Indra.' 
'A'  has  in  the  hhdthd  a  negative  sense.  In  the  Yeda,  it  has  the 
iBnae  both  of  a  negative  and  also  of  a  comparative  particle.  Thus 
^  the  text  na  Indram  devam  amaiMata^  '  they  did  not  regard  Indra 
tt  a  god,'  it  has  a  negative  sense,"  etc.  Again,  in  the  next  section 
(I*  5),  he  says  similarly:  ''itanam"  iti  viohikiUdrthiyo  hhdshdydm  \ 
*U^«si  amvadhydydih  viehihiUdrthlyah  padqpUranai  clta  \  *'  The 
futide  *n1inam*  is  used  in  the  hhdshd  to  signify  uncertainty;  in 

^  Kasn,  z.  45.  The  vene  is  qiioted  and  trandated  in  Yol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  482 ; 

^  I  lepeai  ii  ben  for  heSiitf  of  reference.    Mukha^bahurt^-paj-janwh  yah  lokejatayo 

M^  I  wU^hchAavSeha/  eK&rya-vaeJuih  tarve  ie  JDMyavah  tmritaJ^  \      "  Those  tribes 

vlieh  are  ovtaide  of  the  chuaes  produced  from  the  month,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  [of 

IMuni,  i.e.  ftrfibmanaa,  Kshatriyaa,  Yaiifyaa,  and  S'Qdras],  whether  they  apeak  Uie 

of  tihe  Mlnnhhas  or  of  the  Aryast  are  called  Daayna." 
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the  Yeda,  too,  it  has  that  signification^  and  is  also  a  mere  eipIetiTa." 
Again,  Y&ska  says,  Nir.  II.  2  :  athdpi  hhdihikehhyo  dhdtuhkyo  na^aiif 
kjrito  hM%hyanU  ^^damUndy*  **  kshetroiddhdy*  iti\  atk&pi  naigamMg^ 
hh&shiM^  ^'ushnam^*  **yhritam*'  iti  \  athdpi  prakfiiaym^  #iw  dmk 
hhdihyanU  vikritayah  ekeshu  \  *'iavatir"  gati-harmd  kamhojetkf  m 
hhdshyaU  \  vikdram  asya  dryezhu  hhdthante  **Savay^  iti  |  "ddUt* 
lavandrths  prdehyeshu  ddtram  udlchyeahu  \    **  Again,  there  are  Te& 
{naiyatna)  nouns  (as  damUndh  and  ksh^troiddhd^)  which  are  derifri 
from  roots  found  in  the  hhdshd ;  and  also  formations  in  the  MdiH 
such  as  ushnam,  ghiitam^  which  come  from  Yedio  roots.    Furtheri  tin 
roots  only  are  employed  in  the  speech  of  some ;  the  derived  forms  [cr 
nouns]  in  that  of  others.     S'avaU\  as  a  yerb  for  '  going/  is  used  in  Ai 
language  of  the  Kambojas  only:  its  derivative,  Sava  ('a  corpse'),  a 
in  use  in  the  language  of  the  Aryas.    The  verb  ddti  is  employed  it 
the  sense  of  '  cutting '  by  the  people  of  the  East :  while  the  nooi 
ddtram  ('a  sickle')  only  is  known  to  those  of  the  North."    Hen  il 
will  be  observed  that  pure  Sanskrit  words  are  referred  to  as  being  urf 
in  the  speech  not  only  of  the  Aryas,  but  also  of  the  Kambcjii^  fr 
people  living  to  the  north-west,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  A17M 
In  the  Sutras  of  Fanini  the  Yedic  dialect  is  referred  to  as  foUowit 
1,  2,  36,  vibhdshd  ehhandasi  \    <<in  the  chhandat  (Veda)  there  if  H 
option:"  1,  4,  20,  ayasmayddlni  ehhandasi  \     '^In  the  cAAMitoVi 
have  the  forms  ayasmaya  [instead  of  ayd/naya],"  eto. ;  and  10  it 
numereus  other  aphorisms.     The  word  mantra  is  put  for  Yeda  in  A* 
foUowing  Sutras,  2,  4,  80;  6,  1,  151 ;  6,  1,  210;  6,  3,  131 ;  6,  4, 5S; 

6,  4,  141.     The  word  niyama  is  similarly  used  in  6,  3,  113;  6,  4, 9| 

7,  2,  64;  7,  4,  74: — and  the  expressions  fishau  ('in  a  p^')i  *''' 
fiehi  (*in  a  Vedio  verse'),  are  employed  in  the  same  way,  4,  4, 96; 
6,  3,  130;  and  6,  3,  133.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Yedio  diaM 
on  the  other  hand,  the  current  Sanskrit  is  designated  by  P&Qini  ^ 
hhdthd  in  the  following  Sutras,  3,  2,  108 :  hhdshdydm  sadava$airm4\ 
^'in  the  current  language  the  roots  tad,  va$,  and  irif,  take  hauf 
6,  3,  20 :  iths  ehd  hhdshdydm  \  "  and  in  the  case  of  stha  in  the  coRtft 
language."  The  same  use  of  the  word  will  be  found  in  Sutrai^  6|  If 
181;  7,2,88;  8,  2,  98.»* 

>**  Compare  Weber's  Indische  Literttorgeichichie,  pp.  66,  189,  and  167,  vil^ 
note  2,  and  Ind.  Stodicn,  if.  76.  Dr.  F.  Hall  writes,  pref.  to  his  edition  of  the  VSmn^ 
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^holan  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  periods  when  Yaska  and  Pacini 

"^^tively  lived,  or  even  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  ancient. 

^fessor  Miiller  considers  Yaska  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

(*' Chips,"  1st  ed.,  p.  74,  pnhlished  in  1867),^*" — and,  as  a  passage  in  his 

fistorj  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  163,  f.  (pnhlished  in  1859), 

^understood  hy  Professor  Gk>ldstucker  (Panini,  p.  221,  published  in 

1861), — ^places  him  after  Panini.     Professor  -Lassen,  in  his  Indian 

-Antiquities  (voL  i.,  first  edition,  p.  739,  and  pp.    864  and  866  of 

the  second  edition ;  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  476),  thinks  that  as  Yaska  shows 

luQself  unacquainted  with  the  highly  artificial  terminology  of  Panini, 

and  was  named  by  him,  he  must  be  older,  and  that  the  difference  of 

their  grammatical  methods  is  so  great  that  an  interval  of  fifty  years 

in!l  scarcely  suffice  to  explain  it.     Professor  Goldstucker  (Panini, 

p.  221)  agrees  with  Lassen  that  Pajaini  is  more  recent  than  Yaska,  but 

regards  the  former  as  having,  in  all  probability,  lived  before  Buddha 

(hilini,  p.  227),  whose  death  he  seems  to  concur  with  Lassen  in 

)ladng  in  543  b.c.    Lassen,  however,  does  not  agree  with  Goldstucker 

■  ta,  p.  24,  note:  "The  word  bh&flb&  signifies  'classical  Sanskrit,'  as  contrasted 
(idler  irith  the  archaism  of  the  Yeda,  or  with  the  Tarious  Prakrits."  The  following 
iceoont  of  tius  bkatha  by  Professor  Weber  is  in  consonance  with  the  views  which 
Wf«  already  been  quoted  firom  him  (ahove  p.  129,  fif.).  "  After  the  immigration  into 
lifii  of  the  ieTeral  Indo-aryan  tribes,  a  greater  nnity  had  in  course  of  time  hcen 
mtoied  in  their  different  dialects  hy  their  associatfon  and  intermixture  in  their 
>*v  abodes  and  their  aggregation  into  larger  communities,  while  on  the  other 
^  the  grammatical  study  which  was  gradually  becoming  necessary  for  the 
opbaation  of  the  ancient  texts,  and  was  growing  up  in  connexion  therewith,  had 
^  effset  of  fixing  the  linguistic  usage  {usui  loquendt),  so  that  a  generally  recog- 
>>ied  language  known  as  the  bha»ha  had  arisen,  in  which  the  Bruhmaijas  and 
Bfitm  are  composed.*' — Ind.  Lit  p.  167. 

Oft  the  subject  of  this  same  term  I  quote  some  remarks  of  Professor  Roth  from 

^miewof  Webei^i  History  of  Ind.  Lit  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 

B^Kiety  for  1863,  p.  605 : — "  Contradistinguished  from  these  Prakrit  dialects,  stands 

^proper  and  therefore  originally  nameless  speech,  bhathUf  the  later  name  of  which, 

teirJte,  we  must  regard  as  one  formed  with  reference  to  the  Prakrita,  and  answer- 

%toit    Too  much  meaning  therefore  appears  to  be  introduced  into  the  word, 

*^  it  is  explained  as  the  cultiTated  language,  as  Weher  also  does.    The  use  of 

ftt  word  elsewhere  does  not  justify  the  explanation,  which  at  the  same  time  aims  at 

taineoiTeet  contrast    I  believe  that  we  shall  come  nearer  to  the  truth  if  we  merely 

sngn  to  this  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen  collection  of  roots  which  are  also  con- 

tenad  in  Prukrit  the  value  (signification  P)  of  the  already  existing  speech,  to  which 

aiotiier  form  of  speech  is  referred." 

>«  In  the  Mine  Essay,  printed  under  the  title  of  the  <<  Last  Results  of  the  Sanskrit 
BiHMwhfs,"  In  BnDsen'a  Outline  of  the  PhiL  of  Un.  Hi^t  L  137  (publi&hed  in 
IBM),  Pko£  MDllflr  had  placed  TSska  in  the  fourth  century  b.o. 

▼OL.  II.  U 
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in  regarding  Paaini  as  anterior  to  BudcQia  (Ind.  Ant.,  roL  L, 
edition,  p.  864).  Professor  Weber  also  (Ind.  Stnd.  y.  ISd,  fil)  njfiM 
ihe  opinion  tliat  Panini  was  prior  to  Buddha.^  If  we  aceept  tJis  viir 
of  Bohtlingk  and  Lassen  that  P§nini  flourished  abont  830  jean  lA 
(Lassen,  yoL  i.,  second  edition,  p.  864),  and  that  YSska  was  mon  fki 
fifty  years  earlier,  the  latter  may  be  placed  abont  400  B.a  Jt,  fbitei 
we  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  Benfey  (see  last  section,  pp.  Iflb 
143)  that  Sanskrit  had  ceased  to  be  yemacular  in  the  time  of  Boddli^ 
i.e.  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  the  colloquial  use  of  that  language 
haye  died  out  some  centuries  before  the  age  of  YSska;  and  a 
what  longer  period  before  the  time  of  Panini.  In  this  cass^  tlMi 
authors  could  not  employ  the  word  hhSshd,  when  referred  to  Samfalv 
in  the  sense  of  a  uniyersally  spoken  contemporaneous  language;  It 
the  language  then  actually  in  general  use  must  haye  been  a  Bpdomd 
Pali  or  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  Prakfit.  But  still  the  spola 
language  of  that  day  had  not  departed  so  £ur  from  the  Sanskrit  W 
that  its  close  relation  to  the  latter  as  its  parent,  or  rather  ai  ill 
standard,  would  be  eyident  to  eyery  scholar ;  and  thus  Sanskrit  woril 
still  be  called  the  hhdshdf  or  language  par  exeeUene*.  We  haye  oomi- 
quently,  in  the  continued  use  of  this  word,  an  argument  of  considenUi 
force  to  show  that  the  Sanskrit  had  at  one  time  been  a  spoken  tongoi' 

Again,  in  the  Mahabhfishya  (pp.  22  and  63  of  Dr.  BaUndTiA 
edition)  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

Bhiky&fkso    ^paiahdd^  alplya^a^  iabddh  |  ekaikoiya    hi  iMtmf 
hahavo  ^pahhraihidl^  \  tad  yaihd  "your**  ity  atya  iabdatya  "fM 
*'yonV'  **yota''  *' yopotalika'*  ity-evam-ddayo  hahavo 'pabhraMi\ 

**  Incorrect  words  are  the  most  numerous,  and  [oorrect]  worii  ^ 
the  fbwest ;  for  of  each  word  there  are  many  corruptions  {apdUra§U(^ 
Thus  there  are  nnmerous  corruptions  of  the  word  yoh  (cow) ;  suohiiA* 
following,  yiz.,  ydvl^  yonl^  yotd,  yqpotdlikd,  etc."  This  reference  toi*' 
correct  forms,  such  as  those  of  the  word  yo^  which  seem  to  be  Prfikpt 
indicates  that  Sanskrit,  eyen  if  not  still  spoken  by  a  considerable  d^ 
of  persons,  was  at  least  regarded  as  the  standard  of  all  spoken  )0 
guage;  and  that  all  deyiations  from  it  were  looked  upon  as  le^ 

i<7  Compare  the  same  imter*s  remarks  on  this  question  in  his  reriew  of  V 
D'Alwis's  KSchchftyans  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Germ.  Or.  Society,  xiz.  65$. 
'^  In  the  Mriobhaka^  pp.  99,  99,  the  word  fofja  occurs  in  the  sense  of  i 
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^^Xlgarisnu :  £or  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  such  a  mode  of 
^^^ispaiiflOQ  between  words  which  were  regarded  as  belongiDg  to  differ- 
^Ut  languages;  nor  would  the  Prak|it  synonyms  of  go  haye  been 
^WroDg  because  of  their  variety  of  form. 

Sixth: — ^In  the  164th  hymn  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Bigveda,  the 
following  verse  (the  45th)  occurs :  Chatv&ri  vdk  parimitd  pad&ni  tdni 
vidmr  hrdkmand^  y$  wuMihinah  \  guhd  Mni  nMtd  nengayanti  turiyaih 
POeko  numuskyd^  vadanti  \  ''  There  are  four  measured  grades  of  lan- 
guage: with  these  intelligent  Br&hmans  are  acquainted.  Three 
hidden. in  secret  indicate  nothing.  The  fourth  grade  of  speech  is 
uttered  by  men."  I  quotd  part  of  the  comment  on  this  verse,  which 
is  given  in  the  Fariiishta,  or  Supplement  to  the  Nirukta,  L  9 : — 

JBCaiamdni tdni ehaivdri paddni\  "o^kdro  vydhritayaS eha**  itydriham\ 
*'  ndmdkhydte  cha  upasarya^ipdtdi  cha ''  iti  vaiydkarandh  j  "  mantrap 
Jtmlpo  hrdhmanaik  ehaturthl  vydvakdriJ^"  iti  ydjnikdh  \  *'richo  yaj- 
^StOuki  tdfndni  AaturtM  vydvahdrikl ''  iti  nairuktdh  \  **  %iirpdndtk  vdg 
^^yoidik  hhudroiya  iorUjipiuya  ehaturihi  vydvahdrikl"  ity  eke  \  ^^pa- 
^^aku  t&naveshu  mfigeshu  dtmani  eha  "  ity  dtmapravdddh  \  athdpi  hrdk' 
— tiMiiii  hhavaii  **  id  vai  vdk  tfiehid  ehaturdhd  vydbhavai  \  eekv  $va 
^bi^iwilti  trisipahtihu  turiyam  \  yd pfithivydih  »d  Agnau  Bd  rathantare] 
Sfd  mUarikske  ed  Vdyau  sd  vdmadevye  \  yd  divi  id  dditye  id  hfihati  id 
^^mtfUndv  atka  p^huhu  \  tato  yd  vdg  atyariehyata  tdm  hrdhmanahv 
^cUSb^  I  tatmdd  hrdhma^d^  ubkatflfh  vadanti  yd  eha  devdndM  yd  eha 
^mukydfsdm  "  iti  \ 

''What  are  these  four  grades?    The  explanation  of  the  rishis  is, 

tiiat  'they  axe  the  four  mystio  words,  om,  hhit^f  hhuvafif  and  evar.* 

^Che  grammarians^  say  'they  are  the  four  kinds  of  words,  nouns, 

^^^nbfl,  prepositionB,  and  particles.'     The  ceremonialists  declare  them 

^  1)6 '  (1st)  the  mantras ;  (2nd)  the  kalpas  (liturgical  precepts) ;  (drd) 

tke  hihmaiias;  and  (4th)  the  current  language.' ^^  The  commentators 

(ludmkti^)  explain  them  as  being  '  (Ist)  the  rich ;  (2nd)  the  yajush ; 

(3id)  the  sSman  texts ;  and  (4th)  the  current  language.'    Others  think 

%  denote  the  speech  '(1st)  of  serpents;  (2nd)  of  birds;  (3rd)  of 

^  8ee  the  Mah&bhiiliTa,  pp.  28,  29. 

^  See  Styana's  commentary  on  B.y.  i.  164,  45.  He  there  defines  thus  the 
*^  fymmhSrikH  €ak:  Bhoga^vitka^a  "gam  anaya"  ityadi-rupa  vyavahiriki  | 
"^  oommon  Umgnage  is  that  which  refen  to  objects  of  enjoyment,  such  ai  gam 
^"•r>»'hri]igtiieeow.'"    ThcM  words  are  of  oonne  Saoikzit. 
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small  reptiles;  and  (4th)  the  current  language/  The  ph]]oiO|lDOP 
school  explains  the  four  grades  as  having  reference  to  '  cattle,  wtki 
instruments,  wild  animals,  and  soul.'  On  this  point  we  have  alnfti 
following  text  in  a  Brabma^a :  'Speech,  when  created,  became  diriU 
into  four  parts,  of  which  three  abide  in  these  three  worlds  (earll^  fti 
atmosphere,  and  the  sky),  and  the  fourth  among  the  beasts.  Tenobil 
speech  abides  in  fire  and  in  the  Rathantara  texts ;  atmospherio  qmk 
abides  in  the  wind,  and  in  the  Yamadevya  prayers ;  celestial  wguk 
abides  in  the  sun,  in  the  Bfihat  metre,  and  in  thunder.  The  [fiwA 
portion  of  speech  was]  in  the  beasts.  The  speech  which  was  wd 
excellent  ^^^  was  placed  in  the  Brahmans :  hence  the  BrShmans  9gJk 
two  sorts  of  language ;  both  that  of  gods  and  that  of  men.' " 

The  Parisishta  appended  to  the  Nirukta  is  more  modem  te 
the  time  of  Yaska,  though  it  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  his  woik  If 
Durga,  the  commentator,  who  refers  to  the  Kirukta  as  consistiiigrf 
14  parts.  (See  his  comment  on  Nir.  i.,  20,  which  is  quoted  bebVi 
pp.  166,  ff.)  But  though  itself  subsequent  in  date  to  the  inraU^ 
the  preceding  passage  refers  to  the  opinions  of  various  ancient  writ«% 
and  may,  therefore,  be  held  to  carry  us  back  to  a  remoter  poi 
Three  of  the  ancient  schools  which  are  quoted  assert  the  encnit 
language  {vi/dvahdriJ^  vdk)  to  be  the  fourth  kind  of  speech  slladii 
to  in  the  Yedic  text  as  being  spoken  by  men.  By  this  we  are  pcriufi 
to  understand  old  Sanskrit.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Brahma^a  wUek 
the  author  of  the  Fari^ishta  cites  a  remark  is  made  (connected  wiA 
what  precedes)  that  the  Brahmans  speak  two  languages,  that  of  A* 
gods  and  that  of  men ;  and  this  might  seem  to  prove  that,  as  in  litv 
times  (see  above,  p.  47),  a  distinction  was  drawn,  at  the  time  w^ 
the  Brahma^a  was  composed,  between  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  tl* 
gods,  and  Prakrit,  the  language  of  men.  But  the  reference  may  b6^ 
the  Yedic  and  the  ordinary  Sanskrit ;  or  to  cultivated  and  rustic  speA 
or  perhaps  to  some  piece  of  mysticism.^^  And,  in  any  case,  ai  ^ 
are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  the  Br&hmana  from  which  the  citatioft  ' 

"1  Benfey,  Gott  Gel.  Ans.  for  1861,  p.  134,  would  render  "was  the  fint" 
^^  In  the  Gopatha  Brahnana,  i.  1,  1,  and  in  the  S'atap.  Br.  ziv.  6, 11,  i,!^^ 
nid,  parokiha-'priyal^  iva  hi  devah  pratyakshthdvithah^  "  for  the  gods  lore,  i# 
were,  what  is  mysterious,  and  hate  what  is  manifest"  The  first  part  of  this  focsi^ 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Brfihmanas.  The  commentator  on  the  Taitt.  Br« 
6, 9, 2,  where  it  occurs,  remarks,  '*  Hence  also  in  common  life  teachers  avoid  sal 
names  as  Deradatta,  and  like  to  be  honoured  by  such  appellations  as  'upfidhy&yi 
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^S^iide^  mo  oondnsioQ  can  be  drawn  from  the  passage  advene  to  the 
^^^eroacnlar  use  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Yedic  age. 

Serenth: — ^In  the  B&mayana  several  passages  occnr  in  which  the 
oolloquial  use  of  Sanskrit  is  mentioned.  These  are  the  following  ^^: — 
Hanuman,  the  monkey  general,  is  represented  as  having  found  his 
'vray  into  the  palace  of  Bava^a,  the  Rakshasa  king,  and  as  reflecting 
liow  he  is  to  address  Sita,  who  is  there  confined.  He  says  (Sondars 
KaQ4^  XXX.  17,  Bombay  edition) :  aha0i  hy  atitanuS  ehaiva  vdtMraS  eha 
wiisshatd^  \  vdehafh  ehoddharuhydmi  mdnushlm  iha Mlkskjitdm^'^^  I  18  I 
jr»J>  vdcham  praddiydmi  dvifdtir  iva  %afh9hjitdm  \  Rdvanam  manyamdnd 
flMdjft  Slid  hhltd  hhamhyati  |  19  |  avaiyam  eva  vahtwoyam  mdnmhalk 
^f^Lkyam  artktniU  \  mayd  adnkayiturh  iakyd  ndnyaiheyam  aninditd  \ 
^'Por  I  am  very  smally  and  above  all  a  monkey;  I  shall  now  utter 
polished  (jtaikskfitdm)  human  speech.  If  I  utter  polished  speech  like 
wk.  Brihrnan,  Sit&  will  think  I  am  Havana,  and  will  be  frightened.  I 
sociiut  certainly  speak  human  and  significant  language ;  for  thus  only 
^mn  I  comfort  the  blameless  lady." 

The  reading  in  Oorresio's  edition  of  the  Sundara  E&n<}a,  xxix.  16,  is 

«oaewhat  diffiarent  from  the  above,  and  is  as  follows :  anendhdiaykh- 

S^^m  ioiendpahiiendriydm  \  dhaih  hy  aviditai  ehaiva  vdnarai  eha  vtistha- 

^^  I  17  I  yadi  vdehafk  vadishydmi  dvijdtir  iva  M^kritdm  \  eeyam 

^^iikihya  r^pam  eha  Jdnakl  hhdihitarh  eha  me  \  Rdvanam  manyamdnd 

puna*  irdaam  gamuhyati  \  tato  jdta^aritrdsd  iabdam  hurydd 


tnd  80  forth,"  (ate<^  $va  loke  *jn  Devadattadi-nama  parityajya  aeh&ryaj^ 
^^fodkffSi/iU^  tniiruJ^  ityadi^nawtabhih  pHfyah  paritushyanti).    It  is  well  known  that, 
^*t(*dbg  to  Indian  coftom.  Pandits  are  not  named  by  their  pnpils,  bat  are  referred 
toMiiiyQiini^eto. 

1b  the  lUad,  it,  813,  f .,  mention  is  made  of  an  eminence  called  bv  men  Batieia, 
^  hy  tiie  gods  the  tomb  of  Myrine ;  on  which  Faesi  remarks  in  his  note 
^  the  former  was  the  common,  the  latter  the  older,  but  more  distinctive  and 
■piificsnt  name.  (Comp.  Iliad  i.  403;  xiT.  291 ;  zx.  74.)  On  Iliad  iL  813,  Prof. 
^^Kkie  xemaiiLS  (Homer,  vol.  iv.  114),  **  With  regard  to  the  double  name— the 
hBOtti  sad  the  diTine— by  which  this  place  was  known,  I  haye  little  doubt  that 
lobeek  (Aglao.  p.  858),  Nitzsch  (Od.  z.  305),  and  Gottling  (Hes.  intro.  zzx.)  are 
<^  in  saying  that  by  the  language  of  men  in  such  cases  is  understood  the  popular 
<v  Tslgar  name ;  by  the  language  of  the  gods,  the  sacerdotal,  oracular,  or  poetical 
^gnttjop/* 

^  For  the  references  to  most  of  the  texts  here  quoted  I  am  indebted  to  Weber, 
tttNhr.  dsr  Dentsehen  MorgenL  OeseUschaft,  for  1854,  p.  851,  note. 

*^  These  words  are  thus  explained  by  the  commentator :  mamuhm  mtmmhy^ 
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mMOivinl  \  "I  shall  oonsole  her,  whose  senses  axe  oyerwhelmes^ 
with  this  grief.  But  I  am  both  anknowiiy  and  aboye  all  a  monkej.'^ 
If  I  were  to  speak  in  polished  langoage,  like  a  twioe^bom  maOf^J 
JdnakI  (Sitfi),  perceiying  my  appearance,  and  [hearing]  mj  words,^ 
would  think  that  I  was  BavaQa,  and  would  again  become  terrified  ;s 
and  would  scream  in  consequence  of  her  fright."  Considering  thatt: 
this  would  lead  to  a  discoTery,  he  concludes  as  follows  (verses  83  aa£ 
34  of  the  same  section) :  Rdmam  MuhtaJuarm&wah  nimUtadr  anukfrU^^ 
jfon  I  toim&d  vak»hy&my  dhafh  vdhyam  mantuhyah  %va  9a0Ukfitam 
ntandm  wh^'ayiihydmt  tad-huddhi'gata-m&naBdm  \  '' Announcing  b^ 
signs  the  undaunted  Bama,  I  shall  address  to  her  such  polished  laa.^ 
guage  as  a  man  would.  [Thus]  I  shall  not  occasion  her  any  alancr^ 
as  her  mind  will  be  fixed  on  the  thoughts  of  her  husband." 

As  the  reason  assigned  in  these  passages  for  not  addressing  Slt&  in 
Sanskrit  such  as  a  Brahman  would  use,  is  not  that  she  would  not 
understand  it,  but  that  it  would  alarm  her,  and  be  unsuitable  to  the 
speaker,  we  may  take  them  as  indicating  that  Sanskrit,  if  not  spoken 
by  women  of  the  upper  classes  at  the  time  when  the  Bam&yaaa  was 
written  (wheneyer  that  may  have  been  ^^'),  was  at  least  understood  by 
them,^^  and  was  commonly  spoken  by  men  of  the  priestly  class,  and 
other  educated  persons.  By  the  Sanskrit  proper  to  an  [ordinary]  man, 
alluded  to  in  the  second  passage,  may  perhaps  be  understood  not  a 
language  in  which  words  different  from  those  of  Brahmanical  Sanskrit 
were  used,  but  the  employment  of  diction  correct,  but  neither  formal 
and  elaborate,  nor  familiar  and  vulgar.  It  would  be  comparatiyely 
easy,  even  for  persons  who  could  not  speak  correct  Sanskrit,  to  under- 
stand it  when  spoken,  at  the  early  period  here  in  question,  when  the 
contemporary  yemacular,  if  different  from  Sanskrit,  deviated  from  it  so 
very  much  less  than  the  modem  Indian  yemaculars  do. 

1^*  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  toI.  !.,  pp.  484,  ff;,  does  not  determine  its  date. 

i7e  Xn  ^e  Mrichbakat!,  howerer,  written  probably  at  a  later  period  (see  aboft^ 
p.  12,  note  4),  a  woman's  pronunciation,  when  reading  or  repeating  Suu&rit  is 
spoken  of  as  something  langhable  (p.  44,  Btenzler's  ed.) : — manui  dava  duvehiik  jg§m 
hatumjaadi  itthwe  iakkadam  pa^hanite  manus§efM  a  kaalim  yannUnm  \  ittkm  dam 
§akkadam  pa^hantl  dinnamvanattd  via  giUhl  adhiam  ttuuaadi,  which  is  thm  trans* 
lated  by  Professor  WUson  (Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  i.  60)  :~-<<Now,tome,  ihen  azt 
two  things  at  which  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  a  woman  reading  Sanskrit^  and  a 
nan  singing  a  song;  the  woman  snuffles  like  a'^young  oow,  when  the  rope  Is  ftni 
passed  through  her  nostrils." 
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Agsioy  an  ezpieaaon  ocean  in  the  Aranya  Ean^a*  zL  56,  from 
vioch  it  aeema  aa  if  tlie  use  of  Sanskrit  was  a  characteristic  of  Brah- 
Bani;  and  no  donht  thej  were  the  persona  who  chiefly  spoke  it 
(Bombay  edition):  dhdrayan  hrdhmamnh  f^pam  llvala^  MtkikfiUdk 
Mim\  dmamtraytUi  ptprdn  ta  irdddham  udiiiya  fUrghrinak  \  ^  ''  As- 
nmisg  the  form  of  a  Brahman,  and  speaking  Sanskrit,  the  ruthless 
BIkihasa  IlTala  invited  the  Brahmans  to  a  fiineral  ceremony." 

In  the  Sandara  KaQdU^  IxxziL  3  (Gorresio's  edition),  the  discourse 
i  Frahasta,  taie  tji  the  KakshaBas,  is  characterized  as  ioiutritaik  ksiu- 
wmp§nn0m  tarthtoMiek  eka  |  ^'polished  {$aiukritam)y  supported  by 
eaaons,  and  jndidons  in  its  purport;"  and  in  the  Ynddha  KftQ^^y 
QT.  2)  the  god  Brahma  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  Bama  a  disconrse 
rhich  was  ta^Mkritam  mmikuraM  iUksknam  arthavod  dkarwta-taMUam\ 
'pdished,  sweet,  gentle,  profitable,  and  consonant  with  yirtne." 
bt  in  neither  of  these  two  passages  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
eferenoe  to  the  special  meaning  of  the  word  taih$krita. 
In  the  subjoined  lines (Sundara  Eagda,  xviii.  18,  £.),  the  word  iaihtldra 
I  employed,  if  not  in  a  technical  signification,  corresponding  to  that  of 
Mtftia,  at  all  events  in  a  manner  which  enables  ns  (as  Weber  obsenres) 
ipoeeiTe  how  that  technical  sense  of  the  word  arose:  dukkhsna  buhudM^ 
^nndm  JSamandn  ManUdtmajai^  \  taft»hSLrena  yatha  Mndm  v&cham  or* 
iiMiw£0k  gaidm  '^  |  tMfhamtlm  tmalamkdrdm  dlpyamandm  wa-Uftud  \ 
'Eanuman,  Son  of  the  l?ind,  recognized  Sita  with  difficulty,  stand- 
Bft  as  she  was,  unadorned,  radiant  only  with  her  own  brilliancy: 
ttt  as  a  word  is  not  readily  understood,  when  its  sense  is  changed 
y  the  want  of  ita  correct  grammatical  form." 


,  »f  1--— 


^TheoomnunlaiorexplaiBf  thefintliaetfani:  ^^raAsMM-raipflM' 

^  The  reading  of  tiiis  hae  k  ide&tieal  in  the  Bombaj  edition,  zr.  99 ;  tad  tiie 
'■aentator  there  has  the  fbflowing  aoCe:   SmiMammltpmmadir  ly  mmtkirmh  \ 

irigitfy  lAh^m  du^khguM  wfmipmUim  mmpadfm  bmdk^mU  tsd-vrnt  Shim  kmthfmm 
dniUi  I     **  Bafthing,  aaoutiiig,  ele^  ne  the  deeontiaa  {mmttarm)  of  tiie  body, 
hi  deeontioB  (or  corifctf,  mmaiarm)  of  qieech  is  deriTed  frooi  a  knowledge 
tptmmar,  etc      The  phuee  mriAamtsrmgmtmtw^,  wbea  applied  to  Siti,  ngnifiea 
er  ktnug  gone  to  a  foreign  eoaatrj;  hot  when  applied  to  speedy  it  ngnifies  the 
■oiiig  of  another  BMaaiBg  thaa  the  ooe  intended.     Aa  the  eense  of  ^ee^   ^ 
idartood  after  pro6deaej  hai  beea  attttaed  with  diiBealtj  hj  the  rtadj  of  I 
I U  (HaansMo)  leuigBiari  gas  hy  hard  cfofi"    riufeaaoi  AafreAt  hai 
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Eighth : — From  the  researches  of  Professors  Kuhn^  and  fienfej" 
it  appears  that  many  words,  which  in  modem  Sanskrit  are  onj^  d 
one,  two,  or  three,  etc.,  syllables,  have,  in  the  Yeda,  to  be  read  m 
of  two,  three,  or  four,  etc.,  syllables,  i.e.,  as  of  one  syllable  loom 
in  order  to  make  np  the  full  length  of  the  lines  required  by  the  metal 
employed  by  the  Yedio  poets.  Thus  Uam  has  to  be  read  as  turn; 
vyushiau  as  viushtau;   turyam  as  turiyam;  martydya  as  «iariid||fs;  ; 

I 

varsnyam  as  vareniam ;  amdtyam  as  amdttam  ;  tvadhvaram  as  iuUk§   \ 
ram ;  and  wiutibhih  as  8uastihhih,    Now  as  this  mode  of  lengthenmg  | 
words  is  common  in  Frakf  it,  it  would  appear  that  the  Frdk^t  pn* ', 
nnnciation  agrees  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  old  Sanskrit  a 
contradistinction  to  the  more  recent.    But  as  the  Prakfit  pronunditiot 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  a  previously  existing  popular  pi^ 
nunciation,  which  was  at  the  same  time  that  employed  by  the  Yedii 
poets,  we  find  here  another  reason  for  concluding  that  the  old  ipohl 
language  of  India  and  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Yedas  were  at  one  tiai 
identical."* 

me  with  the  following  text  on  the  subject  of  Sanskrit  being  at  one  time  spoko.  Hi 
informs  me :  "  The  SarasTatTkan^habharana  speaks,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  of  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  poetry,  and  says  in  feloka  16 :  h'i 
adya-rajatya  rajye  prakfita-bhashinah  \  kale  irl-Sahatankoiya  k$  mi 
vadinah  \  According  to  the  author,  Sanskrit  was  uniyersallj  spoken  in  the  tii 
Sfihasfinka,  whom  we  know  as  the  founder  of  an  era.  This  is  an  individual  ri«ir,M 
it  is  curious  as  coming  from  a  Hindu,  who  liyed,  saj,  1,050  years  after  Christ"  Q* 
sense  of  the  Terse  quoted  by  Professor  Aufrecht  ia  as  follows:  *'  During  the  rogi* 
the  first  king,  who  spoke  Prakrit  P  In  the  time  of  SahasSnka  (Yikramftditji)*  «^ 
did  not  speak  Sanskrit  P  " 

^^'  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Eunde  des  Morgenlandes,  iiL  80. 

180  Suma-veda,  Introduction,  p.  liii.,  ff.  See  also  the  articles  of  Dr.  BollcoHlk 
Orient  und  Occident,  iL  457,  fif.,  and  in  the  Zeitsch.  der  Deut.  Morg.  GeseUsM 
xxii.  569,  ff.,  and  Prof.  M tiller's  translation  of  the  R.V.,  toI.  !.,  pref.  pp.  Ixzrifit^ 

181  I  quote  somo  remarks  of  Benfey,  Suma-veda,  Introd.  p.  hiL : — "  The  BSOJWf 
for  frequently  changing  the  liquids  y  and  v  into  the  correspondent  Towels  t  and  iS** 
been  remarked  by  the  Indian  writers  on  prosody,  who  teach  that,  wbererer  the  iBi^ 
requires  it,  ty  and  uv  should  be  read  instead  of  y  and  v.    In  many  words  the  fiv" 
mode  of  writing  appears  to  have  prevailed ;  as  is  rendered  probable  by  the  diffei*** 
of  reading  between  the  Sama-veda  and  the  Rig-veda,  the  former,  for  inttanee,  i^ 
ing  tuffriya,  subhuvah,  sudruvam,  where  the  latter  reads  tugrya^  tubkvahy  siitfrM^* 
and  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  reading  $amudriya^  where  the  former  reads  mmmM^ 
....    But  the  nccessily  of  making  the  change  in  order  to  obtain  a  i«*W 
conformable  to  the  metre,  is  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  that  we  are  soon  ltd  * 
conclude  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Yedas  were  composed,  the  liquids  {jfWBA^ 
which  appear  in  the  Sanhitis  as  we  now  bare  them,  had  not  yet,  for  the  moat  jt^ 
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r.  X. — Varioua  ita^ei  of  BamkrU  literature^  and  the  different  fanm 
in  which  they  exhibit  the  Sanskrit  language :  the  later  Vedie  earn- 
wientatari:  earlier  expounders:   the  Nirukta:  the  Br&hmanat:  the 

Vedic  hymns:  imperfect  comprehension  of  them  in  later  times  from 
changes  in  the  language :  the  hymns  composed  in  the  vernacular  idiom 
of  their  age?'^ 

JLb  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  section  that  Sanskrit  was  once 
A  spoken  langoage,  it  mast,  in  that  its  earlier  stage,  haye  been  exposed 
to  the  mutations  to  which  all  spoken  languages  are  subject  from  their 
▼ery  nature.  Sanskrit  must,  in  the  course  of  ages,  hare  become  yerj 
different  from  what  it  originally  was.^  And,  in  fact,  we  find  from 
the  records  of  Indian  literature,  that  the  Sanskrit,  as  it  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  different  Sdstras,  has  gone  through  different  phases. 
The  most  modem  is  that  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  Itihasas,  Furagas, 
^nd  Smptis.  The  Itihasas  and  PuraQas  are  undoubtedly  not  to  be 
^^^aked  with  the  oldest  Sanskrit  writings,  for  they  all  imply  that  there 

bcipa  to  be  pronoiinced,  but  that,  in  their  steftd,  the  correeponding  Towels  t  and  n 

'^cre  employed."    On  the  other  hand,  y  and  v  must  sometimee  be  read  instead  of 

^^  and  tiv  (p.  Itl].     The  fifteen  Terses  of  the  Pumsha  SQkta  (cited  in  the  first 

of  this  work,  pp.  8,  f.),  which  are  composed  in  the  Annsh^p  metre,  will  be 

found  to  have  the  proper  number  of  feet,  if  not  in  other  respects  to  scan 

^, — ^if  the  preceding  remarks  be  attended  to.    Thus  in  the  first  verse,  line 

the  words  vfUva  and  atyatUhfhat  must  be  read  apart,  and  not  united  by 

Bha9}fam  (in  the  first  line  of  the  second  Terse)  must  be  lengthened  to 

9ifukrwmat  (second  line,  fourth  Terse)  to  foiakrdmat ;  mdht/a  (second  line, 

Tene)  to  mdhiya;  iff  yam  (first  line,  eighth  Terse,  though  not  in  second  line, 

Tecie)  to  ajiam;  yromyaieha  (second  line,  eighth  Terse)  to  gramiaieha; 

■'yifirfHni^  and  vykalpaytm  (first  line,  elcTenth  Terse)  to  viadadhufy  toidviaka^yan; 

*3ndrajmiyM^  (first  line,  twelfth  Terse)  to  rajaniah. 

^  In  rensing  this  section  (composed  originally  in  1858)  for  the  press,  I  haTe  hid 
tbs  aaistaiiee  of  Professor  Miiller's  work  on  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  which 
^n  enabled  me  to  make  a  few  additions,  and  to  modiQr  some  of  my  preTious  state- 
^«ti.    [Note  to  first  edition.] 

^  I  fiear  thai  the  text  of  Patanjali  (Mab&bhfishya,  p.  104)  may  be  cited  against 
'^koe: — nityad  eha  iabiaj^  \  nUyethu  eha  dabdeshu  kufasthair  aviehalibhir  varnair 
^^sw'fssy— I  mmpSyop^fima^ikaribhil^  \  **  Words  are  eternal ;  and  in  the  case  of 
^(>nsl  wofds  we  must  hsTo  immutable  and  immoTable  letters,  free  from  diminution, 
*aaesse,  or  alteration."  But  the  words  which  Bhfiskara  Acharyya  applied  to 
'■tevBDaiy  are  equally  applicable  to  grammar: — atra  ganUa^kandhs  upapaitiman 
^  nyMnuA  prmmS^mn  |  **  In  this  astronomical  department  scripture  is  authori- 
■itifs  only  iHien  it  is  supported  by  demonstration."  This  is  true,  also,  of  all  other 
iBXten,  which,  like  Granunar,  eome  within  the  sphere  of  science. 
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were  many  older  records  of  Hindu  antiquity  existing  when  fhe]| 
were  compiled,  and  often  quote  various  ancient  verses.'^  Th» 
MaMbharata  frequently  introduces  old  legends  with  the  following 
formula,  which,  however,  may  often  mean  nothing :  atr&py  lols 
harantHmam  itihasam  purdtanam  \  ''  Here  they  adduce  this  ancieiM 
narrative."  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  127.)  In  all  these  different  dasss 
of  works,  which,  in  their  present  form,  are  comparatively  recec 
parts  of  Indian  literature,  the  Sanskrit  language  is  substantially 
the  same.  At  the  time  when  even  the  oldest  of  these,  wor^ 
were  reduced  into  their  present  form,  we  must  suppose  that  tlw 
Sanskrit  had  nearly  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  tongue,  and  had  beeouM 
gradually  stereotyped  as  a  polished  and  learned  language,  by  tfat 
precepts  of  those  grammarians  who  preceded  Pacini,  as  weU  as  of  that 
scholar  himself  and  his  successors."'  As  the  language  which  had  thus 
been  polished,  improved,  and  fixed  by  precise  grammatical  rules,  ceased 
to  be  popularly  spoken,  it  was  preserved  from  any  future  changes.  In 
this  way  the  Sanskrit  language  has  remained  almost  unaltered  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  till  it  has  acquired  the  appearance  of 
immutability ;  while  its  antiquity,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which 
it  eventually  acquired,  and  has  so  long  retained,  have  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  of  divine  origin;  just  as  every  science  which  has  descended 
from  a  remote  age,  or  even  from  a  period  comparatively  recent,  is 


^  That  they  are  not  all  of  one  age  is  held  by  an  enlightened  Indian 
IbYara  Chandra  Vidyasagar,  in  the  Bengali  preface  to  his  Rijupatha,  or  Sanskrift 
selectionBy  as  follows : — tokol  puran  Upekhifa  Viahnupuranef'  HieMna  jfraehm  MSft 
hSy  I  ynhHttyH  pura^  Vedobf/aspronlt  boliya  prStiddhi  aehhe  \  kintu  puran  itSkSkt 
Hkhotia  pwr^tpHir  etH  bibhitm  j'e  tk  by^iktir  r6ch%t  botiya  bodh  My  na  |  FwAiiiifniiSg 
3hagijbot  0  Brijhmijbaibijrttupuraner  ekek  Umi  pia^h  korils  ei  tin  yrdnth  9k  hkkSnir 
mukhhuite  vinirgU  boliya  prSt'tii  hooya  dushkdr  \  VishnupurAn  prubhfitir  Mit 
Muhabhar^jter  rUMnar  0t<i  bibhinnSta  j$  jini  Vishnupuran  kimba  Bhag^6t6t  S^ASM 
Brtihnvibaih&rttopura^  Hkhona  k&riyaohhen  taSkhar  riiehit  bodh  hHy  na  \ 
-  **  The  oomposition  of  the  Yishnu-purana  appears  to  have  preceded  that  of  all  tiM 
other  Purunas.  It  is  commonly  said  that  all  the  PurSnas  were  composed  by  Vedft* 
Tyfisa.  But  the  style  of  the  different  Porunas  is  so  Tarious  that  they  cannot  be  eon* 
ooived  to  be  the  work  of  one  person.  After  reading  a  portion  of  the  Yishna-pQr&n 
another  of  the  Bhagavata,  and  a  third  of  the  BrahmayaiTartta-puraQa,  it  ia  diiBoolft 
to  believe  them  all  to  have  proceeded  from  one  pen.  ...  Bo,  too,  there  Is  nuk 
a  discrepancy  between  the  style  of  the  Mahabharata  and  that  of  the  Visbnu-poiiv^ 
and  the  other  works  mentioned  aboye,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  the  eoi^ 
position  of  the  same  person  by  whom  they  were  written. 

^  See,  however,  tiie  distinction  made  by  Lassen  between  the  Epic  poema  (TtibSiii} 
and  the  Pariqias,  in  the  passage  dted  above,  p.  133,  note. 
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^^guded  by  fhe  people  of  India  as  sapernatural.^    Prior  to  this  era, 
^oweveri  and  as  long  as  it  had  continued  to  be  commonly  spoken  by  the 
l^nrer  or  upper  classes,  the  Sanskrit  had  been  liable  to  constant  fluctua- 
^aoDi  in  the  forms  of  its  inflections.  Accordingly,  in  the  works  which  are 
^Boro  ancient  than  the  Smjitis  and  ItihSsas,  we  find  various  differences 
of  grammatical  form,  and  a  style  altogether  more  antique.    This  is 
%D  some  extent  the  case  in  the  Brahmai^as  and  TJpanishads,  where  we 
enooonter  a  simplicity  of  syntax  and  a  tautology  of  style,  together 
"with  many  particles,  and  some  modes  of  construction  and  forms,  which 
ire  foreign  to  the  later  works.^    The  Brahmagas,  however,  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  a  middle  stage  between  the  Yedio  hymns  (mantras) 
nd  the  more  modem  Sanskrit.    It  is  to  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda, 
Boit  of  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  centuries,  even 
frna  the  BrahmaQas,  that  we  must  resort  if  we  would  discover  how 
vide  are  the  differences  between  the  Sanskrit  in  its  oldest  known 
&nn  and  its  most  modem  shape.    In  these  hymns  we  find  various 
{arms  of  inflection  and  conjagation  which  are  not  to  be  traced  in  more 
Bodem  writings,  and  numerous  words  which  either  disappear  alto- 
gether in  later  authors,  or  are  used  by  them  in  a  different  sense. 
Tkae  hymns  are,  in  fSoct,  by  far  the  oldest  parts  of  Indian  literature. 
Suit  this  ii  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  whole  nature  and  contents  of 
^  other  portions  of  that .  literature  which  is  connected  with  those 
liJBma.    The  hymns  are  the  essential  part  of  the  Veda ;  all  the  other 
viitiogB  whieh  bear  the  name  of  Yeda  are  dependent  on  the  hymns, 
tad  sabservient  to  their  explanation  or  liturgical  use.    In  the  com- 
ftestaiy  called  the  Yedartha-prakaia,  on  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  p.  9, 
It  is  said :  Yadyapi  MatUra-hrdhmandtmako  Vedoi  tathdpi  Brdhmanasya 
*tiUra^dkAifdna^iipa(vdd  manirdJ^  &va  ddau  tamdmndtd^l     "Al- 

^  Tht  philcMophen  BSm&inija  and  MSdhT&cliSiTTa  are  called  incarnations  of 
^Mha  and  Yfiyu  (Wflfon'a  Hindu  Sects,  pp.  24  and  87),  and  S'ankara  AcbSrja  is 
tdsbrtted  in  the  V|ihad  Dhanna-purdna  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. — Colebrooke's 
^mp,  1 103, 104. 

***  Thai,  e^f.  any  one  who  is  fkmiliar  with  modem  Sanskrit  will  recognize  in  the 
pMagt  eited  from  the  KaashTtakl-brfihmRna  in  the  first  yolume  of  this  work  (p.  328), 
M  Aamilaittj  of  style.  The  separation  of  the  particle  abhi  from  the  verb  abhavae, 
0  fte  phrase  aiki  SaudoMm  abkavat  \  ^'He  became  superior  to  the  Saudfisaa,*'  is  a 
leemsnt  of  the  Yedic  usage.  In  modem  Sanskrit  the  preposition  would  not  be  thus 
severed  from  the  Terb.  In  tiie  S'atapatha  BrShmana,  xL  6,  1,  10,  and  12,  the 
Mofmg  aneieDt  forms  ooear,  tat  for  UumiUt  **from.  that,"  vfinoiai,  **Do  thou 
."««« thou  Shalt  choon." 
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though  the  Veda  consists  of  Mantra  and  Brihrnaoa,  yety  as  the 
maoas  ha^e  the  character  of  explanations  of  the  Mantras,  [it  follr^  si 
that]  the  latter  were  the  first  recorded."    And  in  a  Terse  refene^   t^ 
by  Slemkara  Acharya  in  his  commentary  on  the  Bfihad  Aragy^als 
XJpanishad  (Bib.  Ind.  ii.  855,  ff.)  it  is  said:    BrdhmanO'prahhmfdf 
mantrd^  \    "  The  mantras  are  the  sonrces  of  the  Br§hma|iaa."    Ibk 
may  be  made  clearer  by  beginning  with  the  most  recent  parts  of  tb 
literatore  connected  with  the  Yedas,  and  going  gradually  back  to  At 
oldest  parts. 

First: — ^Two  of  the  most  recent  commentators  on  the  Yedas  m 
Sayai^a  Achdrya,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  ▲.n.,^  and  wrote 
a  detailed  commentary  called  Yedarthaprak&Sa,  on  the  whole  of  Die 
Eigveda ;    and   Mahldhara,  who   compiled    a  commentary  entitlei 
YedadTpa  on  the  Yajasaneyl  Sanhila  of  the  Yajur-yeda. 

Second:  In  such  works  as  these  we  find  reference  made  to  etdior 
writers  on  the  Yedas,  such  as  Skunaka,  the  author  of  the  BfihaddeYiti, 
Yaska,  the  author  of  the  Nirukta,  and  many  others,  with  quotations 
from  their  works. 

Professor  Miiller^*  divides  the  Yedic  literature,  properly  so  called^ 
into  four  periods,  which,  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  antiquity,  m 
the  Sutra  period,  the  Brahma^a  period,  the  Mantra  period,  and  tbi 
Chhandas  period.  The  Chhandas  period,  during  which  the  (ddest 
hymns  preserved  in  the  Rigveda  collection  were  written,  he  supposes 
to  have  lasted  from  1200  to  1000  B.C.  Then  followed  the  Mantia 
period,  from  1000  to  800  b.o.,  in  the  course  of  which  the  more  reoeaft 
of  the  Yedic  hymns  were  composed,  and  the  whole  were  gathersd 
together  into  one  Sanhita  (or  collection).  Next  in  order  was  flia 
BrabmaQa  period,  from  800  to  600  B.C.,  during  which  the  dnsC 
theological  and  liturgical  tracts  bearing  this  title  were  composed  and 
collected.'*"  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  Sutra  period,  extending  from  600    ' 

><>  Professor  Wflson's  Rigreda  Sanhitfi,  YoL  I.  Introdvo.  p.  xlviii.  Mfillsi^ 
«<  Chips,"  (Ist  ed.)  p.  24.  Both,  Introd.  to  Nimkta,  p.  liiL  refen  Mahldhaia  Qi  Ml 
SSyaoa  also)  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

u»  See  his «"  Histoiy  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  literatoie,"  pp.  70,  244,  249,  aia,  441^ 
497, 672. 

^^  Professor  Hang  thinks  all  these  works  are  older.  In  the  Introdnetim  to  Us 
Aitareya  Br^Qunaga,  vol.  L  p.  47f  he  writes :  '*  We  do  not  hesitate  thsrefot  ts 
assign  the  oomposition  of  the  hulk  of  the  Brahmaoas  to  the  yean  I40e-1200  B.C.  ( ' 
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200  B.C.9  in  which  the  oeremonial  precepts  of  the  earlier  tradition 
rednoed  (by  men  who^  however,  were  no  longer,  like  their  pre- 
iQgarded  as  inspired)  into  a  more  tangible,  precise,  and 
yrtematic  form  than  they  had  preyionsly  possessed.  The  works  of 
Ui  period  were  not  all  composed  in  the  oondse  form  of  Sdtras,  bnt 
wmb  were  in  Terse  and  others  in  prose. 

Among  the  latter  is  the  work  of  Yfiska,  who  (as  we  have  seen, 
pu  153)  is  supposed  by  Professor  Miiller  (*' Chips,"  p.  74)  to  haye 
Eied  in  the  fifth  century  b.o.  Yfiska  found  an  earlier  work  entitled 
h»  in^Jiantus,  made  up  of  classified  lists  of  Yedic,  and  partly  obso- 
Irt^  words,  existing  in  his  day;  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following 
pMsage,  at  the  Tery  commencement  of  his  work  (i.  1) :  iamdmnSya^ 
mmimndtah  \  m  vy'Jchdtavya^  \  tarn  imafk  Mmdmndyam  ^^Ntghantth^ 
m^**  itf  dehakihaU  \  "A  sacred  record  {$amdmndya)  has  been  com- 
Ifled,  which  is  to  be  expounded.    This  is  called  the  Nighantus."  "^ 

And  again  (in  i.  20) :  9dkBMtkT%tthdharm&naJ^  fUhayo  hahhuvuft  \ 
k  'tm^kjfo  ^9&hMtkfita^armahhyaJ^  upadeUna  mantr&n  iamprddu^  | 
^Mififffyg  yldymUo  *v«r$  hilmorgrdhan&ya^^  imam  granihaih  samd^ 
miitiihwr  udaik  cha  uddnydni  cha  \  [hUmam  hhilmam  hhdianam  iWvd].^ 

''The  |ishis  had  an  intuitive  insight  into  duty.  They,  by  tuition, 
haded  down  the  mantras  to  subsequent  preceptors,  who  were  destitute 
rf  flds  intuitiye  perception.  These  later  teachers,  declining  in  the 
|Mrar  of  communicating  instruction,  for  facility  of  comprehension 
ftnogh  the  division  of  the  subject-matter,  arranged  this  book  (the 
ftl^iaot^ia),  the  Veda,  and  the  Yedangas.     [^Bilma  means  Ihilma^ 

ftr  fts  Stfthitt  we  require  a  period  of  at  leati  600-600  years,  with  an  intenral 
if  aboul  200  years  between  the  end  of  the  proper  Brahma^a  period.  Thus  we 
Ms  for  the  balk  of  the  SaAhiti  the  space  from  1400-2000 ;  the  oldest  hymns  and 

'  iHrifloal  formulas  may  he  a  few  hundred  years  more  ancient  still,  so  that  we  wonld 

>  li  Ae  very  commencement  of  Yedic  Literature  between  2400-2000  b.0."    See  the 

^  fait  vebme  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.,  p.  2,  ff. 

M  On  ^ijg  fiio  commentator  Dorgiicharya  annotates  as  follows :  «a  #Aa  [ttma^ 
wmifal[\fi$hikhir  MmUraHhO'parijnanaya  udaharanahhutah  panehadhyayHaUra" 
mfniaMopma  ikatmmn  amndf§  grmUhikjrital^  ity  arthah.  **  The  sense  is,  that 
'llii  SMred  record  which  had  been  set  fortii  by  rishis  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
if  eiphiiihig  the  sense  of  the  mantras,  has  been  formed  into  one  oollection  in  fire 


"Dassplitterweise  Fassen,"  B.  and  B. 


*"  The  words  in  biackets  are  regarded  by  Prof.  Both  as  sporions  (lUnsi  of 
nlkti^  p.  14,  £).    I  q[iiote  them,  howerer,  as  they  are  commented  on  by  Duiga. 
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dinsiony  or  hAdtana,  illustration.]"    This  passage  prores  8t  onoe 
priority  of  the  Nighantus  to  the  Nirukta,  and  also  the  still  gtM 
antiquity  of  the  hymns  which  form  the  subject  of  explanation        jii 
both.***  . 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Durgfichaxya,  the  oommentato^ 
on  this  passage  (Nir.  i.  20) : — 

Sdkshdtkrito  yaxr  dharmah  sdkskdd  dfiikfo  praWviiishtena  tajHuH  U 
ime  "  sahh&tkfita-dharmGnah  "  |  he  punas  U  iti  \  why  ate  \  "  fiikaymf"     i 
jruhanti    amushmdt    karmanah    wam-arthavaid    mantrena   iatkyMH     \ 
amund  prakdrena  wam-laJuhana^hala-viparindmo  hhavati  iti  fwiUyifl 
**fi8hir   darSandd*'    iti   vakshyati  \  tad  etat  karmanah  phala^v^mi' 
ndnuhdarianam  aupachdrikyd  vfittyd  uktaih  *^  tdkikdikfita-dharmdmh^ 
iti  I    na  hi  dharmasya  darianam  asti  \   atyantdpurvo  hi  dkartnak\ 
aha  I  kini  teshdm  iti  \  uchyate  \  "  te   \ar$hhyo   UdkBhdtkfita-ikarm^ 
hhyah     upadeUna     mantrdn     samprdduh "    |    ^     ye     edhshdthriUh 
dharmdnas  te  ^varehhyo   'vara-kdllnehhya^   iakti-hlnehhya^   imiarM' 
hhyai  I  teshdm    hi   irutvd    tatah   paschdd    fishitvam    upafdyata    «• 
yathd    purveihdih    edkshdtkfitadharfndndih    iravanam    antard    ev^  | 
dha  I  kim  tehhyah  iti  \  te  ^varehhyah  "  upadeiena*'  Hehyopddhydyikayd 
tfittyd  mantrdn granthato  *rthatai  eha  ^^ samprdduh**  sampraitafMmia^\ 
te  *pi  eha  upadeiena  eva  jagjrihuh  \  atha  te  *py  **  upadeidya  yldymUa^ 
avare  hilma-grahandya  imam  granthafh  samdmndsishur  veda^  eha  teidih 
gdni  eha "  iti  \  ''  upadeidya "  upadeidrtham  \  kathafh  ndma  upadiiyth 
mdnam  ete  iaknuyur  grihltum  ity  evam  artham  adhikfitya  yldyamUi 
khidyamdndh  teshv  [?]    agrihnatsu    tad-anukampayd   teshdm  dyusha^ 

***  Professor  Roth,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Nirukta,  p.  xiii,  remarhi  tfaiw  on  iliii 
passage: — **  Here  Tfiska  ascrihes  the  compilation  of  the  small  collections  of  woid» 
and  names  which  forms  the  hasii  of  his  explanation,  in  an  undefined  way  to  la 
ancient  tradition,  not  indeed  dating  from  the  earliest  period,  when  fiuth  and  doetriaa 
flourished  without  artificial  aids,  hut  from  the  generations  next  to  that  era.  wfaiA 
stroye  hy  arrangement  and  writing  to  preserve  the  treasures  which  they  had  ii- 
herited.  He  further  puts  the  Naighan^uka  in  one  class  with  the  Yedts  and 
Vedungas.  By  the  composition  of  the  Vedas,  which  Yaska  hera  places  in  the  aeooBd 
periud  of  Indian  history,  he  cannot  mean  the  production  of  the  hymns  transmitted 
by  the  lishis,  which  wcro  alwap  esteemed  in  India  as  the  essential  part  of  the  Yeda^ 
and  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  Yuska  in  the  passage  before  us.  All,  there- 
fore,  that  could  be  done  by  later  generations  was  to  arrange  these  hymns,  and  com* 
mit  them  to  writing.  We  find  here  a  recollection  of  a  comparatiTely  late  redoctioa 
into  writing  of  the  mental  productions  of  early  ages,  an  orent  which  has  not  jH 
attracted  anfficient  notice  in  its  bearing  npon  tiie  history  of  Indian  liteiatDre.*' 
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mmtoehttm  OHlahya  hll&nurilpdrh  eha  grahana-iahtim  **  hUfnagrahandya 
grmUham  "  gaio&di'devapatny-antam  iamdmndtavantah  \  Unm  matam 
iti  I  uckyaU  \  "  vedaik  eha  veddngani  eha "  itardni  iti  \  katham 

fma^  samdmndiishwr  iti  \  aha  \  fyinu  \  vedaik  tdvad  ekaih  tantam  att- 
makaUvdd  duradhyeyam  aneka-idkhd-hhedena  tamdmndsithu^  iukha^ 
gnJuMdya  vydwna  iomdmndtavantaJ^  \  U  ehmiiiatidhd  hdhvjriehyafK 
Matadhd  ddhvaryavaH  tahairadhd  idt/iavedafk  navadhd  dtharvanam  \ 
mkngdmy  apt  \  tad  yathd  \  vydkaranam  ashfadhd  niruktam  ehaturda* 

-  Ukd  ityeva'm-^di  \  evam  iamdmndiishur  hhedena  grahandrtham  \  katham 
.wima  I  hhtnudny  etdni  idkhdntardni  laghUni  sukhaM  grihnlyur  ete  iakti' 
thSk  alpdyutho  manuahyd^  ity  evam^rtham  iamdmndiishuft  \  hilma-iab' 
imlhdthya-vdkya-prasakta^  nirbraolti  \  yad  etad  hilmam  ity  uktam  etad 
tUmam  veddndm  hhedanam  \  hhedo  pydsa^  ity  artha^  \  ^^bhd^nam 
iti  fd"  I  aihavd  bhdionam  evam  hilma-iahdena  uchyate  \  veddnga-vijndnena 
IkdHte  prakdiate  veddrthafi  iti  \  ataJ^  idam  uktam  hilmam  iti  \  evam 
Uaer  hhdsater  vd  hilma-iahda^  \  evam  idam  fiehihhyo  nirukta^detram 
ifitam  iiardni  eha  angdni  iti  pariiodhitaJ^  dgama^  \ 

**Thej  to  whose  minds  daty  was  clearly  present,  ie.,  by  whom 
pffoogh  eminent  devotion  it  was  intuitiyely  seen,  were  the  persons 
iBseribed  by  the  term  edkehdt'kfita'dharmdnas.  Again,  who  were 
ft^  ?  The  fishis,'*^  who  are  called  so  because  they  flow  {^nshantt) ; 
keanse  from  a  particular  ceremony  accompanied  by  a  mantra  of  such 
lid  sadh  import,  in  a  certain  way,  such  and  such  a  reward  results. 
Aad  the  author  will  afterwards  declare  that  the  word  '  fishi '  comes 
froBi  'seeing'  {dariandt).  Here  'those  who  have  an  intuitive  per* 
.  nptioiL  of  duty '  are  spoken  of  in  a  metaphorical  way,  as  '  seeing ' 
;  Ikit  a  reward  lesnlts  from  a  ceremony ;  for  duty  cannot  be  seen,  being 
iMnediing  entirely  invisible.  He  proceeds.  But  what  of  these  fishis? 
He  tella  ns :  *  They  handed  down  the  mantras  by  oral  tuition  to  sub- 
nqoent  men,  who  had  not  the  same  intuitive  perception  of  duty,'  i.e. 
fiMMB  {ishis  who  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  duty  handed  down  the 
ttaatras  to  stibsequent  men,  i.e.  to  those  who  were  fishis  by  audition 
^jntar9hi$\  of  a  later  age,  and  destitute  of  power;  'fishis,'  whose 

**  About  the  different  Idndi  and  races  of  risliis,  see  voL  i.  of  this  work,  p.  400, 
Ma^  and  Prof.  AnfrochtTa  Gatalogoe,  p.  41,  ooL  2 ;  aa  well  aa  the  3rd  foL  of  this 
Urt^paarim;  aee the faidex. 
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fishihood  arose  from  what  they  had  heaid  from  othen,  and  Mft 
out  hearing,  as  was  the  case  with  those  earlier  fiahis  who 
vttnitive  perception  of  duty.     He  proceeds.     What  did  the 
)i«his  do  to  these  later  ones?     They  handed  down  the 
tL'tfion  (viz.,  hy  the  function  of  instructing  their  pupils} 
t^  'jieir  text  and  meaning;^  and  the  pupils  receiyed  them 
tuition.  Then  'these  later  men,  heing  grieyed,"^  with  the  yiew 0(1 
5tg  instruction,  arranged  this  hook  and  the  Veda,  and  the  Yc 
m  portions,  for  facility  of  comprehension.'    *  For  the  puipose 
struction :'  '  grieved,'  afflicted  hy  the  apprehension  that  their 
would  not  comprehend  what  was  taught  them ;  and  when  they  i 
understand,  heing  actuated  hy  compassion  towards  them,  md 
regard  to  the  greater  shortness  of  their  lives,  and  to  the 
in  their  power  of  comprehension,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
ence  of  the  times,  they  compiled  this  book  [the  Nighagt^Ji 
ning  with  'yau,'  and  ending  with  ^  dwapatnyas^^  in  parts,  for 
of  comprehension  by  division  of  the  subject-matter.    He  nest  tiDii 
what  is  meant  by  this :  the  Yedas,  and  the  other  Yed&ngat.    But  I 
did  they  compile  these  works  ?    He  tells  us,  listen :  By  aeptratba, 
arranged  the  Yeda  (which  being  up  to  that  period  one,  was  diflbikl 
study,  from  its  extreme  magnitude)  in  a  number  of  different  EUUik' 
the  purpose  of  easier  comprehension.    The  Eigveda  was  arranged  ii 
^akh&s,  the  Yajush  in  101,  the  S&ma  in  1,000,  the  AthanraQaiil 
and  similarly  the  Yed&ngas ;  grammar  in  8  books,  the  Nirukta  la 
and  so  on,  in  order  that  they  might  be  apprehended  in  a  divided 
i.e.  that  powerless  and  shortlived  men  might  easily  be  able  to 
stand  these  several  S^akhas,  when  divided  and  of  limited  extent 
now  explains  the  word  *hilma.*   ....  Bilma^hhilma^ 
division  of  the  Yedas,  and  division  stands  for  separate 
Or  it  means  hhdsanamf  elucidation ;  i.e.  the  sense  of  the  Yedaa 
dear  from  a  knowledge  of  the  vedangas,  or  supplements  to  the  Yifc 
Thus  hilma  is  from  the  root  hhid,  or  the  root  hhdi.    In  this  way  tkb 

^  80  Mailer  (Anc.  Sansk.  lit  p.  622)  renders  granthato  ttrtUtaieha^  deqiil 
to  the  word  *<grantha"  the  sense  of  writttn  hook.  This  rendering  is  approftdlf 
Prof.  GoldstOcker  (PuQini,  p.  32),  though  he  holds  that  ««gnuiitha''  properly  BMOit 
written  book  (i&uf.  p.  27). 

^^  It  will  be  seen  that  in  p.  165,  I  haTe  understood  the  word  fgy—fal  ia  As 
sense  of  "  declining." 
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^Mkta  Sistra,  and  the  other  Yedangas  have  descended  from  the 
'^lus.    Thus  the  scripture  has  been  elucidated." 

The  Nighantus,  the  lists  of  words  which  form  the  subject  of  the 

pT^eceding  remarks,  were  prefixed  by  Yaska  to  his  own  work,  the 

^inkta,  in  which,  by  commenting  on  them,  he  endeavours  to  throw 

li^ht  on  the  obscurities  of  the  Yeda.^^      When  this  work  of  Yaska 

written,  and  even  at  a  muph  earlier  period,  it  is  evident  that  the 

of  many  of  the  Yedic  words  had  been  commonly  forgotten.    This 

appears  from  the  very  fact  of  such  works  as  the  NighaQt^s  &i^d  Nirukta 

being  composed  at  all.     For  what  occasion  was  there  for  compiling  vo- 

oabnlaries  of  Yedic  words,  if  the  sense  of  these  words  had  continued  all 

along  familiar  to  the  students  of  the  Yedas  ?    The  necessity  for  works 

like  his  own  is  argued  by  Yaska  in  the  following  passage  (Nir.  i.  15) : 

AtMpi  idam  antarena  mantreshv  artha-praiyayo  na  vidyaie  \  artham 

^^praiiyaio  n&tyantaih  gvara-aamskdroddeSah  \  tad  idam  vidyd-^thanafk 

^^ikaranatya  Mrimyafh  wdrtha-iddhakam  cha  \ 

"Now  without  this  work  the  meaning  of  the  hymns  cannot  be 
cuiderstood;  but  he  who  does  not  comprehend  their  meaning  cannot 
tkorooghly  know  their  accentuation  and  grammatical  forms.  There- 
fiooe,  this  department  of  science  is  the  complement  of  grammar,  and 
an  instrument  for  gaining  one's  own  object."  *" 

The  same  thing  is  also  clear  from  many  passages  in  his  work,  in 
^hich  he  attempts  to  explain  Yedic  words  by  their  etymologies'^ 

^  '^TheNaighAQtiika,"  saji  Professor  Roth  (Introd.  to  Nirnkta,  p.  lii.),  ''especiallj 

^leeood  portion  of  it,  was  a  coUectioii  of  difficult  and  obsolete  words,  which  formed 

*  Imbi  for  instraction  in  the  mode  of  expounding  the  Veda,  such  as  was  usually 

liva  in  tiie  schools  of  the  Brahmans.    At  that  period  no  need  was  felt  of  con- 

Inou  eommentaries ;  and  in  fiict  learning  had  not  then  become  separated  into  so 

^7  branches.    A  memorandum  of  the  terms  denoting  the  ideas  of  most  frequent 

*ttineiioe  in  the  Yeda,  and  of  the  principal  passages  which  required  elucidation ;  a 

■■pis  Ustof  the  gods  and  the  objects  of  worship,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Naighantuka, 

Mfleed  as  a  manual  for  oral  instruction.    At  a  later  era  this  manual  became  the 

■■Ijeet  of  formal  and  written  explanation.    To  this  period  belongs  the  Nirukta." 

'"This  passage  is  translated  by  Roth,  Nirukta,  Erlauterungen,  p.  11.  And 
8<|iga  says  in  the  Introd.  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Rigveda,  yoI.  i.  p.  39,  tasmad 
^dSaikavohodhafti  upayuktam  niruktam  \  **  Hence  the  Nirukta  is  senriceable  for 
th»  andentanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Veda." 

**  See  Roth's  Erlauterungen  to  Nirukta,  p.  219,  ff.  *<  Yedic  interpretation  could 
iBpoie  on  itself  no  greater  obstruction  than  to  imagine  that  the  Indian  commentators 
iMre  infallible,  or  that  they  had  inherited  traditions  which  were  of  any  Talne.  Even 
a  taperftcial  examination  diowi  that  their  plan  of  interpretation  is  the  very  oppodte 
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(a  process,  often  tentative,  which  would  have  been  xmm 
their  meanings  had  been  perfectly  known),  or  in  which  he  cites 
opinions  of  different  classes  of  interpreters  who  had  preceded  Ik-:^/^^ 
and  who   had    seyerally  propounded   different  explanations.      XTTSv 
further  shows  that  in  Yaska's  time  the  signification  of  the  hjmns  Ind 
formed  the  subject  of  investigation  by  learned  men  of  different  sckooir 
for  many  ages  preceding.    The  following  passage  will  illustrate  tbUf 
as  well  as  afford  some  insight  into  the  subjects  and  manner  of  du- 
cussion  at  the  period  when  he  lived.     In  the  Nirukta,  L  15,  16,  h» 
thus  (in  continuation  of  the  passage  last  cited)  alludes  to  the  opinioa 
entertained  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  Kautsa,**^  regarding  the  value 

of  traditional,  that  it  is  in  reality  a  grammatical  and  etymological  one,  whick  oid| 
agrees  with  the  former  method  in  the  erroneous  system  of  explaining  enrj  Tsm^ 
every  line,  every  word  by  itself,  without  inquiring  if  the  results  so  obtained  har- 
monize with  those  derived  from  other  quarters.    If  the  fact  that  none  of  the  eoia» 
mentators  are  in  possession  of  anything  more  than  a  very  simple  set  of  coneeptioiii 
regarding,  e.g.,  the  functions  of  a  particular  god,  or  even  the  entire  contents  of  tiM 
hymns,  which  they  are  continually  intruding  into  their  interpretationa,  be  legarM 
as  a  proof  of  their  having  inherited  a  tradition,  it  will  at  least  he  admitted  that  thk 
poverty  of  ideas  is  not  a  thing  which  we  have  any  reason  to  covet    In  this  set  of 
conceptions  are  included  those  scholastic  ideas  which  were  introduced  at  an  eailj 
period  indeed,  hut  not  until  the  hymns  had  already  become  the  suhject  of  laanad 
study,  and  the  religious  views  and  social  circumstances  on  which  they  are  biaod 
had  lost  all  liviug  reality.    .    .    .    What  is  true  of  Suya^a,  or  any  of  the  oUmt 
later  commentators,  applies  essentially  to  Taska  also.    He,  too,  is  a  learned  iniv^ 
preter,  who  works  with  the  materials  which  his  predecessors  had  collected,  but  he 
possesses  an  incalculahle  advantage,  in  point  of  time,  over  those  compilers  of  detailed. 
and  continuous  commentaries,  and  helongs  to  a  quite  different  literary  period;  viii, 
to  that  when  Sanskrit  was  still  undergoing  a  process  of  natural  growtii."    Oompiv* 
Benfey*s  remarks  on  the  Vedio  scholiasts,  in  th^  Introduction  to  his  Sfimavodi^ 
pp.  Ixv,  f.,  where  he  observes :  **  How  high  soever  may  be  the  antiquity  asi^Md 
to  the  oldest  grammatical  and  hermenentical  treatisea  on  the  Yedas,  a  long  psrisi 
tppean  to  have  intervened  between  these  and  the  composition  of  the  gmlv 
portion  of  the  hymns«  during  which  very  mncb  that  was  pecnliar  to  the  Yedas  «■ 
foxgotten.    Their  interpretations  rest  essentially  (as  is  shown  not  mmtj  by  fts 
commentaries  which  have  been  alluded  to,  hut  also  by  Yaska's  Nimkta)  on  elf- 
mology,  on  conclusions  drawn  from  the  context,  and  the  comparison  oif  liBdlar 
passages.    The  oldest  attempts  at  interpretation  seem  to  be  eontained  in  Brfibmanaii^ 
in  coUections  of  passages  {nigamtt),  in  collections  of  words  {ni^hmffu)  and  in  fnpta 
nations  (nirukta),  of  which  last,  two  are  mentioned  hy  Suyana  (R.Y.  voL  i  p.  4M^ 
lines  16  and  18),  viz.,  one  by  S'ukapaoi  and  another  by  Sthaulfishthlvi,  in  Mj^tinn 
to  that  of  Yttska." 

M^  See  Both,  Zur  litteratur  und  Geschichte  des  Weda,  p.  21,1  where  he  writes: 
*<The  rationalistic  Kautsa  could  regard  the  Yeda  ss  devoid  of  meaning,  and  tiia 
as  &lse  interpretations." 
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^  the  Tedio  mteipretation : 


"Tadi  manUr&riha^aityay&ya  anarthakam  hhavatV^  (ti  KauUah  \ 

"murthdkdh  hi  matUrd^  \  tad  etena  upekihitavyam  \  niyata^&eho  yuktayo 

mysidnupHrvyd^  hhtwanti  \  ath&pi  hrakmanena  rUpchiampannd^  vtdhU 

fmdi  I  *uru  praihaiva*  iti  prathayati  \  *prohdni*  iti  prohati  \  aihdpi 

mfapanndrih&J^  hhavanti  \  *  oihadhe  ir&yasva  enam '  |  '  svaihiU  md 

m§A  hiSuir*  [Taitt  S.,  L  2,  1]  ity  &ha  himsan  \  ath&pi  pratUhid- 

ikbik&h  hhacamti  \  *ekah  eva  Rudro  ^vatasthe  na  dvitiyah*  \  ^asaihkhyd^ 

fil  itikatrdmi  y$  Rudrd^  adhi  hhUmydm*  \  *aiatrttr  Indra  jajnishe*  \ 

^kMk  »end^  ajayat  idlam  Indra^ '  |  iti  \  athdpi  jdnantam  sampreahyati 

*Jpttye  ionUdhyamdndya  anubmhi '  t ^i  |  athdpy  dha  '  Aditi^  $arvam ' 

Ui  'Aditir  dyaur  Aditir  antariksham*  iti^*  \  tad  uparishfhdd  vydkhyd* 

9fltmak  I  ^*  athdpy  aviipa»hfhdrthd^  hhavanti  \  'amyak'  \  *yddfihnin*  \ 

*jSraydyi*  \  ^kdnukd*  itV^  \  arthavantah  iabda-sdmdnydt  \  **  etad  vai 

n^uya  tamriddham  yad  rUpa-samriddham  yat  karma  hriyamdnam  jrty 

pjiar  vd  ^bhivadati^'  (Aitareya  Brdhmana,  i.  4)  iti  eha  hrdhmanam  \ 

*'bfUmUau  putrair  naptfihhir  "  iti  \  yatho  etad  **  niyatavdeho  yuktayo 

Wjfattmupiirvydh  hhavanti*'  iti  laukikeshv  apy  etad  yathd  **lndrdynl** 

*^fitdpittrdv^'  iti  \  yatho  etad  '^hrdhmanena  rUpa-tampannd^  vidhlyante^' 

^  itditdnwoddal^  sa  hhavati\  yatho  etaj  *^ anupapanndrthdh  hhavanti'* 

HfSwrndyavachandd  ahi0i8dpratlyeta\  yatho  etad  ^^vipratishiddhdrthdh 

Umnti**  i^i\  laukikeshv  apy  etad  yathd  ^^asapatno  'yam  hrdhmanay 

**m§mitro  'yaih  rdfd**  iti  \  yatho  etqf  **jdnantaih  tampreahyati'^  iti 

jIamUm   ahhivddayate  jdnate  madhuparkam  prdha  iti  \  yatho  etad 

**AiiiH  MfTom"  iti  laukikethv  apy  etad  yathd  "  iorvaraed^  anuprdptd^ 

9^ffam"  iti  |  yatho  etad  *^ avitpashfhdrthd^  hhavanti*'  iti  \  na  esha 

fOa^er  aparddho  yad  enam  andho  na  paSyati  puruehdparddha^  $a 

iimi&'l  yathd  jdnapadiihu  vidydtah  purusha-viieiho  hhavati\  pdrovarya- 

^  tu  khalu  veditfishu  hhuyo^idya^  praiaeto  hhavati  \ 

I  win,  in  my  translation^  place  the  answers  of  Yaska  opposite  to 
the  objections  of  Eantsa  (though  they  are  separated  in  the  text),  and 
ftos  economize  space,  as  well  as  make  the  discussion  dearer.*" 

*"  See  Dr.  Bofli*i  trandatioii  of  this  pamige  in  the  fint  of  hli  AbhandlmigeD, 
^21,  nd  in  his  Erlautemxigea  to  the  Nimkta,  pp.  11-18.  There  are,  howeyer, 
•■eperti  of  the  paaage  of  which  I  do  not  clearly  ondentaod  the  bearing. 
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KauUa  objects, 

1.  ''If  the  science  of  inter- 
pretation is  intended  to  make  the 
sense  of  the  mantras  clear,  it  is 
useless,  for  the  mantras  have  no 
sense.  This  is  to  be  seen  as 
foUows." 


2.  ''The  propositions  [in  the 
hymns  and  texts]  have  certain 
fixed  words,  and  a  certain  fixed 
arrangement ; "  [and  so  require 
no  interpretation  r] 

3.  "The  mantras  have  the 
ritual  forms  to  which  they  refer 
fixed  and  enjoined  by  the  Brah- 
ma^as  [and,  therefore,  need  no 
further  explanation] :  thus '  Spread 
thyself  widely  out,'  [Vaj.  S.,  i. 
22  J  and  so  he  spreads ;  '  Let  me 
pour  out,'  and  so  he  pours." 

4.  "  They  prescribe  what  is  im- 
practicable: thus,  'deliver  him, 
0  plant:'  'Axe,  do  not  injure 
him,'  thus  he  speaks  while  strik- 
ing." [Taitt.  Sanh.,  L  2,  1 ;  see 
also  Vaj.  S.,  iv.  1 ;  vi.  15.] 

5.  "  Their  contents  are  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other :  thus, '  There 
exists  but  one  Eudra,  and  no 
second;'  and  again,  'There  are 
innumerable  thousands  of  Eudras 
over  the  earth'  [Vaj.  S.,  xvL  54] ; 
and,  '  Indra,  thou  hast  been  born 
without  a  foe'  [B.  V.,  x.  188,  2] ; 
and  again,  'Indra  vanquished  a 
hundreid  armies  at  once.'  '  [B.  Y., 
X.  103,  1.] 


Tdika  repUei. 

1.  "  The  mantras  have 
for  their  words  are  the  c 
those  in  the  ordinary  langi 
Brahmana  (the  Aitiureya,  i 
'  What  is  appropriate  in 
is  successful  m  die  sacrifi 
is  to  say,  when  the  verse 
ytytUK]  which  is  recited  i 
the  ceremony  which  is  be 
formed.'*^  An  example 
identity  of  the  Yedic  1 
with  the  ordinary  speech 
^krllantaUf^  etc.  ('sporti] 
sons  and  grandsons*)." 

2.  "  This  is  the  case  in 
language  also,  e.g.  Indrdg^ 
putrau  ('Indra  and  Agni 
and  son ')." 

3.  "This  is  a  mere  r< 
of  what  had  been  alrec 
[and  consequently  calls 
further  answer  ?]." 


4.  "According  to  the 
tradition  it  must  be  un 
that  no  injury  is  to  be  inf 


5.  "  The  same  thing  o 
ordinary  language:   thus 
Brahman   is  without    a 
'  The  king  has  no  enemies 


*)*  ThiB  Terrion  is  borrowed  from  Prof.  Hang's  tnuiBlatioii,  p.  11.    ^ 
quoted  in  the  Nirakta  occur  in  Ait.  Br.  i.  4,  with  the  exception  of  *<  ^jur  i 
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^*  ''A  person  is  enjoined  to  do  6.  ''In  the  same  way  people 

^  ^  witii  which  he  is  already  are  saluted  by  their  names,  Uiough 

H^^uainted :   thus,   '  Address  the  they  already  know  them ;  and  tJ^ 

^^a  to  the  fire  which  is  being  madhuparka  (a  dish  of  curds,  ghee 

fandled '  [Sktap.  Br.,  L  3,  5,  2.  and  honey)  is  mentioned  to  tJbose 

Hiis  is   said   by  the  adhvaryu  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 


priest  to  the  hotri.    Both.]''***        custom." 

7.  ''Again  it  is  said:  'Aditiis  7.  ''This  will  be  explained 
everything;'  'Aditi  is  the  sky;  further  on  [see  Nir.,  iy.  23]. 
Aditi  is  the  atmosphere.'"  [^.Y.,  The  same  thing  is  said  in  common 
L  89,  10].  language :   thus,    '  All  fluids  (or 

flavours)  reside  in  water.'"** 

8.  "The  signification  of  the  8.  "It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
ntntias  is  indistinct,  as  in  the  post,  that  the  blind  man  does  not 
cue  of  such  words  as  atnyak  see  it.  It  is  the  man's  fault.  Just 
fE.  Y.,  i.  169,  3],  yddfiimin  as  in  respect  of  local  usages  men 
IKV.,  T.  44,  8],y5rtfy5yiTB.  Y.,  are  distmguished  by  superior 
u  12,  4],  kUnuhk.^*  [E.  Y.,  yiii.  knowledge ;  so  too,  among  those 
66,  4]."'  learned  men  who  are  skilled  in 

tradition,  he  who  knows  most  is 
worthy  of  approbation."' 

Dnrga,  the  commentator,  does  not  enter  on  a  detailed  explanation 
tf  this  passage.    He  merely  refers  as  follows  to  its  general  scope : — 

Aik&pi  idam  aniarena  pada-vibh&go  na  vidyaU  \  idsirdrafnbha^ayo- 

/sMiihikdre  varttamdne  atha  idam  antarsna  manireshv  arthdvadhdranath 

•^Kid'  Uy  ukU  yadi  mantretyddind  dnarthahya-heluhhir  hahuhhir  dna- 

rthkye  vpapddUe  nirukta-Sdstroiya  JTauisma  mantrdndm  arihavattaik 

M&payitcd  panhpaktha-hetavah  pratyuktd^  \  teshu  sthitam  arthavatvam 

mmdrdndm  \  ie$hdm  arthanirvachandya  idam  drahhyamdnam  artJiavad 

Hy  upapatmam  arthavatUaih  nirukta-idstrasya  |  tad  etat  sarvam  api 

^MdkthkUtrak&ra-vydjma  prasakidnuprataktam  uktamprqfndyd^  vivfid- 

ikayi  Hihyaiya]  katham  ndma  aadv  avivfiddha-prajnah  iahdartka-nydya- 

smUcate9kuh$Uhiamaydndbhifnah  paraih  pratihadhyamdno  'pipaddrthdn 

wdiydrihdiki  cha  Mammohena  nirhrHydd  iti, 

**  The  student  being  supposed  to  have  an  occasion  and  a  right  to 


See  MfUler,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  literatnre,  p.  472,  note  1 
^^  Compare  Bagbnrans'a,  z.  16,  ratantarany  ekaraaaik  yathH  divyam  payo  *inute\ 

*^Ab  rain  water,  which  has  bat  one  flaTonr,  [when  it  has  fallen]  imbibes  other 

flarovuB,"  etc. 
**  See  my  article  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Veda  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Roy.  As. 

Society,  toL  ii.  new  series,  p.  829,  834,  837 ;  and  Bdhtlingk  and  Both,  s.  yt. 

m^rnkthj  yadfidoy  (3)/(ir,  and  kSnuka;  as  well  as  RotVs  dissertation  on  the  Atharra- 

Teda,  p.  21. 
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Mitsr  on  the  study  of  this  SIstra,  and  the  propomtion  having  been 
down  that,  -withont  the  Kirokta,  the  sense  of  the  mantias  camiofe  hi 
understood,  Kautsa,  in  the  words,  "if  the  sdenoe,"  ete.,  addnees  ntmtnf 
reasons  for  declaring  the  mantras  to  have  no  meanings  and  on  flio^^ 
he  grounds  an  assertion  that  the  Kirukta  is  useless.    Yfiaka  in  reply 
states  the  reasons  on  the  other  side  in  support  of  the  mantras  haifin^ 
a  meaning,  which  point  he  accordingly  establishes.    And  as  this  m^ 
(the  Nirukta),  which  is  being  commenced,  is  useful  for  the  explanith# 
of  their  meaning,  its  utility  is  demonstrated.    Thus,  under  the  gdn 
of  an  objector  "^  [who  is  answered  by]  the  author  of  the  treatise»in 
opportunity  is  taken  of  stating  the  arguments  on  both  sidesi  with  the 
yiew  of  increasing  the  student's  intelligence.    For  how  is  that  stndenti 
of  immature  understanding,  ignorant  too  of  reasons  and  conclnsions, 
when  he  encounters  difficulties  connected  with  the  proper  explioatiaii 
of  words,  and  is  even  hindered  by  other  persons,  to  explain  without 
perplexity  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences?" 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  Durgacharya  looked  upon  Kantsa  as 
being  merely  a  man  of  straw,  into  whose  mouth  objections  against  the 
significance  of  the  Yedas  were  put  by  Yaska,  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  refute  them.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  why 
whose  name  appears  in  the  old  genealogical  lists  of  teachers  in 
of  the  Brahmanas  (Miiller,  Ancient  Sonsk.  Lit.,  pp.  181,  442),  should, 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  fictitious  ''  Devadatta,"  any  more  than  tOLm 
other  of  the  numerous  earlier  writers  referred  to  in  tbe  Nirukta 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  Durga  did 
perhaps,  wish  his  contemporaries  to  believe  that  there  had  been 
early  times  any  old  grammarian  who  either  rejected  the  authority 
the  Yedas,  or  differed  from  the  customary  methods  of  treating  and  i 
terpreting  them. 

In  Nirukta  ii.  16,  Yfiska  refers  to  the  opinions  of  Tariona  tan 
schools  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word  Yfitra : — 

Tat  ko  Vrittrak  \  "me^haJ^  "  tit  nairukta^  \  '*  Ih&shtro  'sun^* 
aitihdtikd^  \  apdih  eha  jyotUhai  eha  mikihhdvO'karmaM  varsha-f 
/dyate  \  tatra  upam&rthina  yuddJuHMrnd^  hhavanti  \  ahi-vat  iu 

*°^  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Ballantyne  and  Profemnr  Cowell  for  a  ec 
%t  the  aenie  I  formerly  aangned  to  the  word  chotMU, 
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Mifrwiwrggji  trdhmamhvdddi  eha  \  vivftdihyd  'iarinuya   irotdiM 
mSrm/SMhdkdra  \  iasmin  hate  prasasyandire  dpaft  \ 

"Who  was  Yfitra?  '  A  doud/  says  the  Nairaktas  (etymologists) : 
'an  AforBy  son  of  Tvashtfi,'  say  the  Aitihasikas  (story-tellers).  The 
AH  of  rain  arises  from  the  mingling  of  the  waters  and  of  light  This 
ii  figoratiyely  depicted  as  a  conflict.  The  hymns  and  BrahmaQas  de- 
Kribe  Yfitra  as  a  serpent.  By  the  expansion  of  his  body,  he  blocked 
up  the  streams.    When  he  was  destroyed,  the  waters  flowed  forth.'' 

In  Nir.  iiL  8,  he  allades  to  the  Tiews  of  older  writers  regarding 
As  Yedie  word  panehajana: — ^^Paneliajandl^  mama  hotramjushadhvam**  | 
(B.Y.,  z.  53, 4).  '<  Gandharvdh  pitaro  devd^  amrd^  raksh&fhiV^  ity  eh  \ 
^AUvdro  varndh  nUhddaJ^  panehamay^  ity  Aupamanyava^  \  ***Ye  flve 
ebases  of  beings,  frequent  my  sacrifice.'  These  Ave  classes  of  beings 
aethe  'Gandharvas,  Pitfis,  Deyas,  Asnras,  and  Bakshases,'  say  some: 
Diey  are  *  the  four  castes  with  the  Kishadas  for  a  fifth,'  says  Aupa- 
MDyaya." 

In  Nir.  viii.  21,  f.,  Yaska  thus  speculates  on  the  feelings  which  had 
fad  some  of  his  predecessors  to  regard  the  introductory  and  concluding 
|Qitions  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  styled  praydja  and  anuydja,  as  ad- 
JRned  to  other  deities  than  Agni : — 

"Aiha  hm-devatdh  praydjdnuydjd^  \  dyneydy^  ity  eke\  .  .  *'Ayneyd^ 
Hipraydjd^  dyneyd^  anuydjdh*^  iti eha  brdhmanam  \  ^^chhando-devatdy* 
%  aparam  \  *'  ehhanddmsi  vai  praydjdi  ehhanddthey  anuydjd^  "  t'^t  eha 
kukmanam  \  **  fitu-devatdy  ity  aparam  \  *^  fiiavo  vai  praydjdh  jritavo 
hmj/djAh  "  iti  eha  brdhmanam  \  *^paiu-devatd^  "  ity  aparam  \  '^pa^ava 
^praydjdh  paiavo  ^nuydjd^^  iti  eha  brdhmanam  \  ** prdna-devatdy* 
%  aparam  |  ^'prdnd^  vai  praydjdJ^  prdndh  vai  anuydjdh "  iti  eha 
\nikmanam  \  "  dtma-devatdh  "  ity  aparam  \  ''  dtmd  vai  praydjdh  aimd 
•n  anuydjdh^'  iti  eha  brdhmanam  \  dgneydh  iti  tu  ithiti^  \  bhakti' 
^tram  itarat  \  kimartham  punar  iti  \  uchyate  \  yaayai  devatdyai  havir 
ffihitarh  »ydt  tdm  manasd  dhydyed  vashafkariahyann  iti  ha  vijndyate  \ 
''Kow,  who  is  the  god  to  whom  the  praydja^  and  the  anuydjoi 
(introductory  and  concluding  sacrificial  acts)  are  addressed?  'Agni/ 
Mj  some.  For  a  Brahma^a  says,  '  the  praydjas  and  anuydjoB  belong 
to  AgnL'  Another  opinion  is  that  they  haye  ehhandas  (metre)  for 
fteir  deity.  For  a  Brahmai^a  says,  '  the  praydjai  and  anuydjas  are 
BMtrss.'    A  third  yiew  is  that  they  haye  the  seasons  for  their  deities. 
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For  a  Brahmana  sajB,  ^i^ieproffdjas  and  anuydJM  are  seaaoDS.'  Afboft 
view  is  that  they  have  sacrificial  victims  for  their  deities.  Fori 
Brahmana  says,  '  the prayajaB  and  anuydjas  are  victims? '  A  fifth  iiBf 
b  that  they  have  the  vital  airs  for  their  deities.  For  a  BrfihmiQa  mpi 
'  the  prayajaB  and  anuydjas  are  the  vital  airs.'  A  sixth  view  is  Ail 
they  have  soul  for  their  deity.  For  a  Brahmana  says,  'the/9r«yd/tini 
anuydjoB  are  soul.'  I  maintain  the  opinion  that  the  hymns  lum 
Agni  for  their  deity.  The  other  views  arise  from  mere  devotioo  [ii 
particular  gods].  But  why  are  these  various  views  put  fimmdl 
Because  it  is  well  known  to  he  a  precept  that  the  person  vlio  ii 
ahout  to  offer  an  ohlation  should  meditate  on  the  particular  dei^ 
for  whom  it  is  intended." 

In  Nirukta  xii.  1,  he  states  the  different  views  which  had  been  pal 
forward  regarding  the  gods  called  A^vins : — Aivair  aivindv  UyAiKft^ 
vahhah  |  tat  kdv  asvinau  \  **dydvd'Pfithivydv"  xty  eke  \  '*aherSiri»* 
xty  eke  \  "  BUrya-ehandramoBdv  "  tty  eke  \  *'  rdjdndu  punyakfitaa^  4 
aitihdBxkdh  \  **  <  The  A^vins  are  so  called  from  their  horses  (dnniV 
says  Aurnavabha.  But  who  are  the  Aivins?  <  Heaven  and  eott»^ 
say  some ;  *  day  and  night/  say  others :  while  others  again  say,  'ttc 
sun  and  moon.'     *  They  were  virtuous  kings,'  say  the  Aitihfisikas.'"* 

In  Nirukta  xii.  19,  he  states  the  various  expositions  given  rfi 
passage  regarding  Yishnu : — Tad  idafh  kincha  tad  vichakrame  Fiitii)! 
tridhd  nidhatte  padam  tredhdhhdvdya  pfithivydm  antarikBhe  iiei  A 


*^  See  Roth*8  Erlaut.  pp.  220-221,  for  some  remarks  on  these  old  inteprtlsi 
of  the  Veda.  <*  Older  expounders  of  the  Vedas  in  general  are,"  he  says,  **ai3d^ 
Tfiska  simply  Nainiktas ;  and  when  he  notices  any  difference  in  the  concepiioB  d^ 
Vedic  gods,  those  interpreters  who  take  the  enhemeristic  view  are  called  Aitihiski* 
In  addition  to  the  exposition  of  the  Veda  in  the  stricter  sense,  there  existed  il* 
liturgical  interpretations  of  numerous  passages,  such  as  we  find  in  the  BrShmi^ 
and  other  kindred  treatises,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  hring  the  letter  of  t^ 
received  text  into  harmony  with  the  existing  ceremoniaL  Such  liturgical  iBtti|f* 
tations  are  called  hy  Taska  those  of  the  Yfijnikas,  or  'persons  skilled  in  saeriltf 
rites.'  Akin  to  theirs  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  of  interpretation  adoptid  ^ 
the  Naidunas.  .  .  .  Under  this  head  we  must  probably  understand  that  mi^ 
of  explanation  which,  differing  from  the  grammatical  etymologies,  refe/red  t 
origin  of  the  words  and  conceptions  to  occasions  which  were  in  a  certain  sai 
historical.  The  Brahmanas  and  Upanishads  abound  in  such  historical  ormjtl 
logical  etymolo^es,  which  are  to  he  found  in  all  ages  and  among  all  natkn 
et3rmologic8  which  their  own  inventors  do  not  regard  as  serious,  but  which,  fri 
their  connexion  with  other  ideas,  obtain  a  certain  importance  in  the  religious  i 
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^iapUnih  \   samdrohane    vuhnvpade    gayaiiroii   Uy    Aurnavdhha^  \ 
^ishna  strode  over  all  this  universe :  thrice  he  plants  his  foot     This 
does  in  order  to  his  threefold  existence,  'on  earth,  in  the  atmo- 

Hiere,  and  in  the  sky/  says  Silkapuni :  '  At  his  rising,  in  the  zenith, 
at  his  setting,'  says  Anrgavabha." 

-InNir.  xiL  41,  we  have  another  reference  to  the  Brahma^as: — 

l$nind  Agnxm  ayajanta  devdk  \  '*  Ayni(^  paSur  dsU  \  tarn  dlahhanta 
ayajanta "  iti  eha  brdhmanam  |  ''  The  gods  sacrificed  Agni  (fire), 

ithfire.     'Agni  was  the  victim;   him  they  immolated,  with  him 
*^liey  sacrificed ;'  so  says  a  Brahmana." 

We  thus  see  that  in  various  passages  of  his  work  Yaska  refers  also  to 
'Uie  Brahmagas ;  they  must  therefore  have  been  older  than  his  time. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  writers  whom  Yatika  quotes  as  having 
preceded  him  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Yedas  : — Agrayana,  Audum- 
^^ttayana,  Aur^avabha,  Eatthakya,  Kautsa,  Krauahtuki,  Gargya, 
^^va,  Charma^iras,  Taitiki,  Yarshyayaiji,  Sktabalaksha  the  Maud- 
S^ya,  Sikatayana,  SUkapuQi,  Sakalya,  and  Sthaulashthlvi.*^ 

The  subjoined  passage  from  the  twelfth  section  of  the  first  Pariiishta 
^  supplement  to  the  Nirukta  (considered  by  Professor  Roth,  Nir.  ii. 
P*  208,  to  be  the  work  of  some  author  subsequent  to  Yaska),  relating 
^  the  antiquity  of  the  Mantras,  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
expounding  them,  is  of  considerable  interest : — 

Ayam  mafUrdrtha-ehintdhhyilho  dbhyudho  ^pi  Srutito  *pi  tarkata^  \  na 
^  pfUhaktvena  mantrd^  nirvaktavyd^  prakaranaia^  eva  nirvaktavyd^  \ 
*«  ky  i$hu  pratyakiham  asiy  anrisher  atapaso  vd  \  *^ pdrovarya^itsu  tu 
^alu  veditfUhu  hhayo-vidyah  praSasyo  hhavatiy**  ity  tiktam  purastdt  \ 
^^anuthyd^  vat  fishishu  utkrdmatiu  dsvdn  ahruvan  "  ko  nah  rishir  bha- 
^^alij'*  tU  I  tehhyah  Hath  tarkam  fishim  prdyachhan  mantrdrtha- 
^intdhhy^ham  ahhyudham  \  tavndd  yad  eva  kincha  anuchdno  ^hhyUhaty 
^Mha^  tad  hhavati  \ 

"  This  reflective  deduction  of  the  sense  of  the  hymns  is  efiected  by 

^i^  help  of  sacred  tradition  and  reasoning.     The  texts  are  not  to  be 

^terpreted  as  isolated,  but  according  to  their  context.    For  a  person 

^ho  is  not  a  rishi  or  a  devotee  has  no  intuitive  insight*^  into  their 

^  Both,  Erlantcr.,  pp.  221,  222. 

'*  See  the  pasage  aboTe  quoted  (p.  165)  from  Nirukta  i.  20 ;   and  the  third 
^*^mt  of  this  work,  pp.  125,  ff.,  183. 
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meaning.     We  have  said  before  that  'among  thoie  men  who 
Tersed  in  tradition,  he  who  is  most  learned  deserves  especial  com^ 
mendation/    When  the  pshis  were  ascending  [from  the  earthly  m 
inquired  of  the  gods,  '  Who  shall  be  our  fishi  ? '    The  gods  gave 
for  a  fishi  this  science  of  reasoning,  this  art  of  deducing  by  reflec-— 
tion  the  sense  of  the  hymns.      Therefore,   whatever  meaning  an^ 
learned  man  deduces  by  reasoning,  that  possesses  authority  equal  to 
a  fishi's." 

Here  there  is  to  be  remarked  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  reason 
as  a  co-factor,  in  the  ascertainment  of  religious  truth,  or  the  definition 
of  ceremonial  practice.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  Sankhya  doctrine,  which  is  virtually,  if  not  avowedlyi 
founded  on  reasoning;  and  the  assertion  of  Bhaskara  (see  above, 
p.  161,  note  182),  that  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  scripture,  if  un- 
supported by  demonstration,  is  of  no  authority. 

The  same  confidence  in  the  inherent  force  of  the  human  intellect  is 
exhibited  by  Bhaskara  in  another  place,  in  these  memorable  words  :— 
Yadd  punar  mahatd  hdUna  mahad  antaram  hhavuhyati  tadd  matimmUo 
Brahmagupt&dlndm  Bamdna'dharmina^  eva  utpaUyante  \  y$  tad-mpih 
lahdhy-anttsdrinlm  gatim  umrlkfiiya  idstrdni  vydkaruhyanti  \  ata^  evM 
ganita-skandho  mahdmatimadbhir  dhfitah  sann  anddy-ananie  *pi  hdU 
hhilaivam  na  ydti  \  **  When,  again,  after  a  long  period,  there  shall 
be  a  great  distance  [observable  in  the  position  of  the  stars],  then  in- 
telligent men  of  like  character  with  Brahmagupta  and  other  mathe- 
maticians will  arise,  who,  admitting  a  movement  in  consonance  with 

observation,  will  compose  treatises  accordingly.     Hence  the  science  of 

* 

astronomy,  being  maintained  by  men  of  great  ability,  shall  never 
in  time,  though  it  has  no  beginning  nor  end."     8ee  Colebrooke's  Misc. 
Essays,  ii.  381. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  some  passages  have  been  alread]^. 
adduced  from  Yaska  regarding  the  origin  of  particular  Yedio  h3rmn 
of  which  he  explains  verses.    One  of  these  texts  relates  to  the  Bishi  Tii 
T&mitra,  and  another  to  the  ^hi  Devapi.  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  269,  and  83 

Third : — I  now  proceed  to  the  Brahmanas,  to  which  we  have  bee 
led  back  through  the  ascending  series  of  more  recent  works,  as 
oldest  expository  writings  on  the  Yedic  hymns.     They  are 
quently  later  than  the  bjmns,  the  most  ancient  portion  of 
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taie.  But  while  the  other  explanatory  and  prescriptive  oooka 
unected  with  the  Yedas,  such  as  the  grammatical  and  ceremonial 
"^tras,  etc.,  are  not  regarded  as  having  any  independent  divine 
thority,  the  Brahmanas,  on  the  contrary,  are  considered  as  a  part  of 
6  Veda  itself.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  passages  from 
yaga's    commentary    on    the   Eigveda:    Mantra-hrdhmandimaka^ 

mm 

vai  adushfaM  lahhanam  \  atah  eva  Apastamho  yajna-parihhdihdydm 

«  dha  ''  mantra-hrdlimanayor  veda-ndmadheyam  "  tti  | '"  ''  The  defini- 

Q  of  the  Veda,  as  consisting  of  Mantra  and  Brahmana,  is  unobjec- 

nable.    Hence  Apastamba  says,  in  the  Yajna  paribhasba,  '  Veda  is 

le  name  applied  to  Mantra  and  Brahmana.'  "    Again :  Manira-brdh-' 

^^un^-rupau  dvdv  eva  veda-hhdydv  xty  dnglkdrdd  mantra-lakshanasya 

,^^nam  abhihitaUdd  avaiishto  veda-bhdyo  brdhmanam  ity  etal  lahhanam 

^^mthyati  \ '"    ''  It  being  admitted  that  there  are  two  parts  of  the 

Veda,  viz.y  Mantra  and  Brahmaija,  as  the  Mantra  has  been  already 

^^ed,  the  definition  of  Brahma^a  will  be,  that  it  is  the  remaining 

portion  of  the  Veda." 

In  regard  to  the  Sutras  and  Smptis,  the  author  of  the  l^yayamala- 
'^tara  says,  i.  3,  24  :— 

Saudkdyandpastamhdivaldyana'kdtydyanddi'ndmdnkitdh  kalpa-BHtrd* 

^^taUhd^  nigama-nirukta^hadanga^ranthdh  JfafW-ddi-smriiayai  cha 

^fimirutheyd^  dkarma-huddhi'jafMkatvdd  veda-vat  \  na  cha  mula'pramdna" 

^^pekthatvena  veda-vaishamyam  tti  iankanJyam\  utpanndydl^  huddhef^ 

^ata^  pr&mdmydnglkdrena  nirapekshatvdt  \   md  evam  \   ukidnumdnasya 

^^latyaydpaduhfatvdt  \  Baudhdyana-siltram  Apastamha'Sutram  ity  evam 

-Puruehhndmnd  U  granthd^  uehyanie  \  na  cha  Kdfhakddi'Samdkhyd-vat 

-P^^gmiehana-nmUtatvam  yuktam  tad-grantha-nirmdna-kdle  taddninianai^ 

^^iiehid  upalahdhatvdt  \  tach  eha  avichhinna-pdramparyena  anuvarttate  \ 

^^^4a^  KdUddsddi-yrantha-vat  paunuheyd^  \  tathdpi  veda-mnlatvdt  prO" 

mam  |   .  .  .  .    mawam  \  kalpasya  vedatvam  na  adydpi  siddham  \  kintu 

ayatnena  sddhaniyam  \  na  eha  tat  eddhayiturh  iakyam  paurwheyat' 

a  iom&khyayd  tat-kartur  upalamhhena  cha  sddhitatvdt  \ 
"  Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  Kalpa-sutras  and  other  works 
ated  by  the  names   of  Bandh&yana,  Apastamba,   A^valayana, 
ty&yanai  etc.,  and  the  Nigama,  Nimkta,  and  six  Yedangas,  together 

s»  Bigveda,  Miiller's  edition,  vol.  L  p.  4. 
tu  Bigreda,  Miiller's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  22 
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with  the  SmfitU  of  Mann  and  others,  are  snperhaman,  because  tiiu 
impart  to  men  a  comprehension  of  duty,  like  the  Yedas ;  and  that  th< 
are  not  to  be  suspected  of  dissimilarity  to  the  Yedas,  from  the  fact 
their  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  original  text ;  for  the  knoi 
ledge  of  duty  which  they  impart  is  independent,  because  it  ia  admitt< 
to  be  self-evidencing.  But  this  view  is  incorrect ;  for  the  inferen< 
in  question  proceeds  upon  an  erroneous  generalization.'"  These  wori 
are  called  by  the  names  of  men ;  as,  '  the  Sutras  of  Baudhayana,'  '  tii 
Sutras  of  Apastamba,'  etc. ;  and  these  designations  cannot  properly  I 
derived  from  the  fact  that  these  works  were  studied  by  those  whoi 
names  they  bear,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Katbaka  an 
other  parts  of  the  Veda ;  for  it  was  known  to  some  of  their  conten 
poraries  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  these  Sutras  and  Smptii 
etc.,  that  they  were  then  being  composed :  and  this  knowledge  hi 
come  down  by  unbroken  tradition.  Hence,  like  the  works  of  Kfilidai 
and  others,  the  books  in  question  are  of  human  origin.  Neverthelesi 
from  being  founded  on  the  Yeda,  they  are  authoritative."  •  • 
And  again :  ''  It  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  Kalpa-sutras  are  part  < 
the  Yeda ;  and  it  would  require  great  labour  to  prove  it ;  and,  in  fiic 
it  b  impossible  to  prove  it.  For  the  human  origin  of  this  book  i 
established  by  its  name,  and  by  its  being  observed  to  have  had  a 
author."  "* 

The  Brahmagas,  however,  as  I  have  said,  notwithstanding  thei 
antiquity,  and  the  authority  which  is  ascribed  to  them  as  a  ooi 
stituent  part  of  the  Yeda,  are  far  frx)m  being  so  old  as  the  hymni 
On  the  subject  of  these  works  Professor  Both  makes  some  remarks  i 
his  Introduction  to  the  Kirukta,  p.  xziv.  ff. ;  which  I  translate  wit 
some  abridgments.'*' 

"  The  difference  in  contents  between  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Kalpi 
books,  if  judged  according  to  detached  passages,  might  appear  to  \ 
Tory  small  and  indeterminate,  though  even  at  first  sight  it  is  und 
niable  that  the  two  classes  of  writings  are  easily  distinguishable  i 
regards  their  position  and  estimation  in  the  whole  body  of  religioi 

'IS  Soe  the  third  Tolmne  of  this  work,  pp.  84,  note  89,  179,  f.,  290,  and  312. 

2i«  On  the  difference  in  authority  between  the  Bruhmanaa  and  the  SQtna,  et 
tee  Miiller's  '<  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  pp.  75-107. 

*^  I  refer  for  further  information  to  Prof.  Miiller's  section  on  the  Brahmanas  in  t 
*' Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  particularly  to  pp.  8i2,ff.,  389,  428,  429,  431-4= 
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^t«ratare.    In  &ct»  the  difference  between  them  is  most  essential. 

^I^oiigh  both  treat  of  diyine  worship  in  its  widest  extent,  yet  in  the 

ArihmaQa  it  is  the  subject  of  description  in  quite  a  different  sense 

^X)m  what  it  is  in  the  Kalpa-^astra.     The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 

^"^sjresent  the  whole  course  of  the  sacred  rites  which  haye  a  place  in 

ij  particular  department  of  worship,  e.g.  it  defines  exactly  which  of 

priests  present  at  a  ceremony  has  to  perform  a  part  at  each  point 

M  the  sacred  rite.     This  is  a  very  essential  matter  in  Indian  sacri- 

.  .  It  is  further  prescribed  in  these  works  what  hymns  and 

iTocations  are  to  be  uttered,  and  how.    As  a  rule,  however,  the 

^te»phes  are  indicated  only  by  the  initial  words,  and  pre-suppose  other 

ociUections  in  which  they  must  have  been  put  together  according  to 

^^-lie  Older  of  their  employment  in  worship.  .  .  .  Finally,  these  works 

f^ieacribe  the  tune,  the  place,  the  forms,  of  the  rites  of  worship,  with 

^H  the  preceding  and  following  practices.    In  short,  the  Kalpa-books 

^^  complete  systems  of  ritual  prescription,  which  have  no  other  object 

^^  to  designate  the  entire  course  of  the  sacred  ceremonial  with  all 

^^  accuracy  which  is  demanded  for  acts  done  in  the  presence  of  the 

^^  and  to  their  honour. 

*'  The  aim  of  a  Brahma^a  is  something  very  different.     As  its  name 

^dicates,  its  subject  is  the  'brahma,'  the  sacred  element  in  thorite,  not 

^0  rite  itself.    Something  holy,  the  conception  of  the  divine,  lies 

^'^ed  beneath  the  ceremony.    It  has  now  obtained  a  sensible  form, 

^^liich  musty  however,  remain  a  mystery  for  those  to  whom  that  con- 

^^^tion  is  unknown.    He  only  who  knows  the  divinity,  its  manifesta- 

Voti  and  its  relation  to  men,  can  explain  the  signification  of  the 

^yt&bol.    Such  an  explanation  the  Brahma^a  aims  at  giving  ;  it  pro- 

lH>Qe8  to  unfold  the  essence  of  theological  wisdom,  which  is  hidden 

^^^der  the  mode  of  worship  inherited  from  ancient  times.    From  this 

^^^^^lae  arises  the  mysterious,  concise,  often  dark,  style  of  the  language 

^"tiich  we  find  in  these  books.    They  are,  indeed,  the  oldest  prose 

^^luch  is  preserved  to  us  in  Indian  literature. 

"An  example  of  these  S3rmbolical  explanations  is  subjoined,  from 

beginning  of  the  Aitareya-brahmaQa : — At  the  conmiencement  of 

sacrifices,  clarified  butter  is  offered  to  Agni  and  Vishnu  in 

rea  platters.    This  is  done  by  preference  to  these  two  deities,  the 

'^tihmaoa  explains,  because  they  embrace  the  whole  pantheoui  Agni 
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as  the  lowest  of  the  gods  (the  fire  of  the  hearth  and  altar),  and  YishQ' 
as  the  highest  (the  son  in  the  zenith) ;  and  thns  sacrifice  is  offered 
all  the  gods  in  the  persons  of  these  two.    Eleven  platters  are  presented^ 
though  there  are  only  two  gods ;  eight  of  the  platters  are  claimed  hy 
Agni,  hecause  the  gayatri,  the  metre  sacred  to  him,  has  eight  syllables; 
three  platters  belong  to  Yishnu,  because  he  traverses  the  heavens  in 
three  strides  (the  three  stations  of  his  rising,  his  cnlmination,  and  hii 
setting). 

''Such  explanations  may  as  frequently  be  the  mere  inventions  of 
a  religious  philosophy  (encountered  by  us  here  in  its  oldest  form), 
which  delights  in  bold  parallels,  and  a  pretentious  exegesis,  as  actual 
recollections  of  the  beginnings  of  the  liturgy,  in  which,  among  a 
people  like  the  Indians,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  delicate  and 
thoughtful  references.    These  books  will  always  continue  to  be  to  us 
the  most  valuable  sources  for  tracing  the  beginnings  of  thought  on 
divine  things;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sources  from  which  we  may 
draw  the  most  varied  information  regarding  the  conceptions  on  which 
the  entire  system  of  worship,  as  well  as  the  social  and  hierarchical 
order,  of  India,  are  founded.    In  proof  of  this,  J  will  only  refer  to 
the  lights  which  may  be  derived  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  of 
the  Aitareya-brahmana  on  the  position  of  the  castes,  and  on  the  regal 
and  sacerdotal  dignities.    The  Brahmanas  are  the  dogmatical  books  of  '^ 
the  Brahmans;  not  a  scientifically  marshalled  system  of  tenets,  but « 
a  collection  of  dogmas,  as  they  result  from  religious  practice.     They^ 
^ere  not  written  as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  principles  of  belief  ;s 
but  they  are  necessary  towards  such  an  exposition,  because  tliey 
meant  to  explain  and  establish  the  whole  customary  ceremonial 
worship. 

'*  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  Br&hmaijas  are  based  upomr 
a  pre-existing,  widely-ramified,  and  highly-developed  system  of  worship. 
The  further  the  practice  of  sacred  institutions  has  advanced,  tlie  lew 
distinctly  are  those  who  practise  them  conscious  of  their  meaning; 
Gradually,  around  the  central  portion  of  the  ceremony,  which  in  its 
origin  was  perfectly  transparent  and  intelligible,  there  grows  up  a 
mass  of  subordinate  observances,  which  in  proportion  as  they  are 
developed  in  detail,  become  more  loosely  connected  with  the  fdndtp 
me&tal  thought.     The  fonui  becoming  more  independent,  loeet  its 
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^«3rmbolical  purport.     The  Indian  worship  had  already  reached  snch 

Btage,  when  the  religiona  reflection  exhibited  in  the  Brahmanas 

to  work  npon  it.    Here,  as  in  all  the  other  religious  systems  of 

itiquity,  the  observation  is  yerified  that  it  is  not  religious  dogmas, 

id  reflection  npon  these,  that  give  birth  to  forms  of  worship,  but 

tat  it  is  religious  worship,  which  (itself  the  product  of  religious 

iling,  inspired  by,  and  become  subservient  to,  a  conception  of  the 

inne)  becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  parent  of  a  more  developed  and 

ily  defined  theology.    Such  was  the  relation  of  the  Brahmanas  to 

le  current  worship.    The  Brahmana  does  not  appeal  to  the  dicta  of 

sacred  hymns  as  its  own  first  and  most  immediate  source,  but 

'ar-ather  rests  npon  the  customary  ceremonial,  and  upon  the  earlier 

^conceptions  of  that  ceremoniaL    The  Aitareya-brahmana,  for  instance, 

^C^om  which  I  borrow  details,  appeals  not  only  to  authorities  (to  whom 

^^^tten  compositions  are  never  ascribed),  such  as  the  Kishi  SVauta 

C^.  1);  Sauj&ta,  son  of  Ara|ha  (vii.  22) ;  Eama,sonof  Mrigu(vii.  34); 

^^Utreya,  son  of  Kush&ru  (viii.  38),  etc.,  or  to  preceding  sacrificial  cere- 

Xttonials  of  the  same  kind ;  but  further,  the  whole  form  of  its  represen- 

'^^tion  is  based  npon  the  tradition  of  earlier  custom.    Its  customary 

formula  for  this,  which  is  continually  recurring  at  the  head  of  a  new 

Pt<«age,  is  iadd  "Aii«,  'it  is  ftirther  said,'  or  atho  khalv  dhusy  'it  is  more- 

^er  said;'  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  difierence  of  opinions; 

*(^  do  or  say  the  one  set  of  persons,  and  the  others  otherwise.'    But 

'^  We  never  met  with  a  citation  of  an  older  writing. 

**  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  may  conclude  that  the 

BtlhmaQas  belong  to  a  stage  in  the  religious  development  of  India 

^hen  the  Brahmanical  faith  was  full-blown.     Those  religious  con- 

^^(tioiiB  and  sacred  usages,  which,  even  in  the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda, 

^^  ein  tee  advancing  from  a  simple  and  unconnected  form  to  compact 

<^'l     *oi  nmltilbrm  shapes,  have  now  spread  themselves  over  the  entire 

^^1     ^  of  the  people,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  have  become  a 

^M     P^^^  predominant  over  everything  else." 

^  ^        It  thus  appears  that  the  Brahmanas,  though  they  have  come  to  be 

ftgaided  as  parts  of  the  Yeda,  are  yet  in  time  far  posterior  to  the 

lijmns,  from  which,  further,  they  differ  entirely  in  character,  and  to  a 

great  extent  in  language,  but  which  they  constantly  presuppose,  and 

to  which  they  allude  in  every  page.    Thus  in  the  Brahmanas  we  have 
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sach  expreflsions  oontiDiially  Fecnrring  as,  ''Thus  did  the  fishi  say."*'' 
"Hence  this  has  heen  declared  by  the  fishi." '"  ''  Rishis  of  the  Bigvedi 
have  uttered  this  hymn  of  fifteen  verses."  ^*  And  in  Sayaga's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Rigveda  it  is*  stated  as  follows  (Comment,  on  R.Y., 
Tol.  i.  p.  2) : — Tathd  cha  sarva-veda-gatdni  hrdhman&ni  wdhhihiU  ^rtJu 
viivdM-dddhyaya  ''  tad  etad  richd  ^hhyanuhtam "  t^t  ficham  eva  udA- 
haranti  \  *'  And  so  the  Brahmanas  connected  with  all  the  Tedas,  in 
order  to  strengthen  belief  in  their  assertions,  refer  to  the  Rigveda^ 
saying,  '  This  is  declared  by  the  Rich.' " 

The  S'atapatha-br&hmana,  in  a  passage  at  p.  1052  of  Weber*8  edition 
(corresponding  with  the  Bfihadaranyaka-upanishad,  p.  213),  refers  as 
follows  to  a  hymn  of  Yamadeva  in  the  fourth  ma^^tda  of  the  Rig^ 
veda : — Tad  ha  etat  paiyann  fishir  Vdmadevah  pratipede  **  aham  Mamur 
abhavaih  sHryai  cha"  iti  \  ''Wherefore  the  fishi  Yamadeya  in  vision 
obtained  this  text, '  I  was  Manu  and  the  sun.'  "  Again,  the  Taittiriya 
Sanhita,  and  the  EaushltakI,  S^afyayana,  and  Tan^aka  Brahmanas  refer 
to  YasLBhtha,  in  passages  already  quoted  in  the  £brst  volume  of  this 
work,  p.  328.  Now,  as  Yasish^ha  was  a  Yedic  fishi,  the  author 
of  numerous  hymns,  these  Brahmanas  must  have  been  later  than  ^ 
those  hymns. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  hymns  are  quoted  in  thi 
Brahmanas,  I  will  only  cite  further  a  portion  of  the  passage  froi 
the  Aitareya-brahma^a,  vii.  13-18,  relating  the  story  of  S'una^^pa^^ 
which  was  first  given  in  original  in  the  Appendix  to  Professor  MiiUer'  ^^ 
Ancieut  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  581,  582,  and  afterwards  appeared  iif 
Prof.  Hang's  edition  of  that  Brahmana : — Atha  ha  S'ufMUepak  IkthdM^ 
chakre  **amdnu8ham  iva  vai  tnd  viiasishyanii  \  Juinia  o^m 
upadhdvdmi"  iti  |  sa  Prqfdpatim  wa  prathamam  dwatdndm  upasi 
*'  kasya  nuna^^  katamasya  amfUdndm  "  ity  etayd  fiehd  \  tarn  FruQdpaSSkt 
uvdeha  **Aynir  vai  devdndih  nedishfhah  \  tarn  eva  vpadhdva^'  iii  \  s§- 
^gnim  upa$asdra   ^^  Ayner  vayam  prathanuuya  amfitdndm"  ity  tffoftf 
fiehd  I       [When  he  saw  the  preparations  made  for  his  immolatioD], 
"  S^una^^epa  reflected,  '  They  are  about  to  slay  me,  as  if  I  were  not 
a  man.     I  shall  resort  to  the  gods.'     He  accordingly  addressed  him* 

^*  Iti  ha  tma  aha  fithilk  \ 

*17  S'atap.-br.  xiii.,  6,  4,  6 : — Tamad  9tad  fUhifM  ahhyanuktam  \ 
«•  Weber's  Hut.  of  Ind.  Lit.,  p.  118.    Boht.  and  Eoth's  Diet,  wub  voce  U^ 
2  W  $tad  bahvricha^  ptmehadaiarcham  prahuik  I 
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to  Prajfipati,  the  firet  of  the  gods,  with  this  'yich'  (Rigveda,  i.  24, 
^i»  •Of  whom  now,  of  which  of  all  the  immortals,*  etc.     Prajapati 
•^id  to  him,  *Agni  is  the  nearest  of  the  gods,  resort  to  him.*     He 
•^dressed  himself  to  Agni  with  this  'fich'  (Rigveda  i.  24,  2),   *  Of 
■^i^i,  the  first  of  the  immortals,'  etc.*'     In  the  same  way  he  is  repre- 
sented as  addressing  to  various  deities  in  succession  the  verses  cora- 
Poeing  the  remainder  of  the  24th,  and  the  whole  of  the  25th,  26th, 
^»id  27ih  hymns  of  the  first  book  of  tho  Rigveda,  ending  with  the 
*^Jt  verse  of  the  27th  sukta :  "  Salutation  to  the  great!  Salutation  to 
Uie  litde !"  addressed  to  the  Vii^ve-devah."' 

• 

That  the  Brahmanas  were  separated  from  the  hymns  by  a  consider- 
^Xit  interval  of  time  is  manifest  from  the  various  considerations 
'Which  are  urged  in  the  passage  just  quoted  (pp.  180,  ff.)  from  Professor 
^^th;  who  informs  us,  for  instance,  that  the  Brahmanas,  besides 
•Uluding  to  texts  in  the  hymns,  appeal  on  the /subject  of  the  ritual  to 
'Various  preceding  unwritten  autliorities ;  and  states  his  opinion,  that 
^le "  Brahmanas  belong  to  a  stage  in  the  religious  development  of 
Iiidia,  when  the  Brahmanical  faith  was  full-blown ;"  and  that  **  those 
***ligious  conceptions  and  sacred  usages,  which,  even  in  the  hymns  of 
^le  Rigveda,  can  be  seen  advancing  from  a  simple  and  unconnected 
*^  to  compact  and  manifold  shapes,  have  now  [in  tho  Brahmanas] 
^itended  themselves  over  the  entire  life  of  the  people.*'  This  process 
'^M  no  doubt  one  which  required  several  centuries  for  its  accom- 
plishment 

And  Professor  Miiller  sap  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  432,  434),  "  There 
^  throughout  the  Brahmanas  such  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  tho 
^ginal  intention  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  that  we  can  hardly  understand 
^^  such  an  estrangement  could  have  taken  place,  unless  there  had 
^  at  some  time  or  other  a  sudden  and  violent  break  in  the  chain  of 
Edition."    And  again :  "  Every  page  of  tho  Brahmanas  contains  the 
*^8«re8t  proof  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Vedic  poetry,  and  the  pur- 
port of  the  original  Vedic  sacrifices  were  both  beyond  the  comprehen- 

^ Kamo  mahadhhyo  namo  arbhahebhynh\    See  Mullcr*s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp. 

«3,ff.;  Prof.  Roth*8  article  in  "Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  i.  4G1 ;   Prof.  Wilson's  article 

is  Jtm,  R.  A.  S.  ToL  xiii.,p.  100,  and  translation  of  tho  Ri^vcdi,  i.  pp.  69-71; 

Ao£  flanges  tnnalation  of  the  Ait.  Br.  pp.  460,  ff. ;  Dr.  Stxeiter's  Di&i.  do  Suiiahscpo ; 

iad  the  firrt  volumo  of  thii  work,  pp.  355,  ff« 

fOL.  a.  Id 
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Bion  of  the  authors  of  the  Brdhmanas.  .  •  •  •   We  thus  perceire  ib^ 
wide  chasm  hetween  the  Brahmana  period  and  that  period  by  whieh 
it  is  preceded."    The  Brahmana  period,  we  hare  akeady  seen  (p.  164 
above),  b  placed  by  him  in  the  200  years  following  the  second  Tedie 
period,  that  of  the  Mantras. 

As  time  still  passed  on,  and  a  farther  development  of  language  oi 
institutions  took  place,  the  Yedic  hymns  became  less  and  less  intel* 
ligible ;  and  owing  to  the  growth  of  formal  and  scrupulous  ceremooid 
prescriptions,  the  application  of  the  sacred  texts  to  public  wonkf 
became  more  and  more  difficult  As  a  natural  consequence,  thi 
literature  connected  with  the  explanation  of  the  Mantras,  their  pn- 
nunciation  and  their  ritual  uses,  continued  to  augment.  Then  thi 
different  grammatical  Prati^akhya  aphorisms,  the  S^rauta  and  Qfiip 
ritual  Sutras,  the  Nighantus  and  Nirukta  were  composed.  Thai 
works,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  growth  of  several  suceeaiit 
ages  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  oldest  Brahmanas.^ 

*^  On  this  subject  Professor  Roth  remarks  (Introd.  to  Nimkta.  p.  liL)  as  foDtfni 
— **  In  Greece  a  similar  state  of  things  prevailed.    There,  with  the  exoeptiM  tf 
Hesiod  (who  never  rose  to  the  same  degree  of  consideration),  Homer  wastbsd^ 
Boorceof  the  highest  knowledge,  and  preeminently  the  book  of  the  schools;  theM  ^ 
which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  grammatical,  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  ICMMI  1 
to  develope  itself.   Jn  India  the  Veda  occupies  the  place  of  Homer.    Itwaitotte  1 
Veda  that  the  Brahmanical  people  looked  as  the  sole  repository  of  lateDeolMl 
culture.    As  a  sacred  book  it  was  the  more  naturally  a  subject  of  re^lMxch  to  tkl 
learned  man,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  priest,  and  it  became  the  first  proUM 
to  be  solved  by  grammar, — a  science  which  was  far  more  commonly  stndiedt  M^ 
tt  an  earlier  period  attained  a  far  higher  stage,  in  India  than  in  Greeoa.   it  As 
same  time,  the  Veda,  both  as  regards  its  language  and  its  subject-matter,  stood  Iv 
Airther  removed  from  the  Indian  of  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  Bstfi 
(700  and  600  B.C.) — ^in  which  the  sacerdotal  system  reached  its  climax— tiian  Bm* 
did  from  the  Greek  of  the  Periclean  era.    At  that  period,  or  even  eariisr,vi^ 
formed  the  collection  of  Homeric  words  which  had  become  obsolete, — the  yA«f«*i 
while  in  India,  the  *  nighautavas'  (a  word  which  I  conceive  to  be  identical  in  BUflU 
with  yKi»ffaai)  had  been  compiled  to  illustrate  the  Veda.    In  both  cases  the  eoDi^ 
tions  had  the  same  origin ;  but  in  the  short  interval  from  Feridea  to  the  end  of  Al 
Alexandrian  era,  the  Greeks  had  done  more  for  the  explanation  of  Homer  thai  Ai 
Indians  could  accomplish  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Veda,  in  the  long  leiki" 
ages  down  to  the  times  of  Suyana  and  Mahldhara,  in  the  sixteenth  oentoiy  AA 
The  task  of  the  Indians  was,  in  truth,  by  far  the  more  difficult;  and  besides,  Isdi*' 
icholarship  lay  under  an  incapacity  of  unfettered  movement.    It  was  nttmnrj^ 
orthodoxy  to  deny  the  fiicts  of  history,  and  to  discover  only  the  circmnitanoes  ojfl^ 
present  in  the  monumenta  of  antiquity;  for  the  present  was  both  unable  P^ 
anwilling  to  rest  on  any  other  foundation  than  the  traditions  of  an  esdiar  4^ 
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Fourth : — ^Wben  at  length  we  ascend  above  the  oldest  of  the  Br&h- 

lAAtias,  and  arrive  at  the  still  more  ancient  collections  ("  Sanhitas/'  as 

tluy  are  called  in  Sanskrit)  of  the  Yedic  hymns  themselves,  wo  shall 

^d  even  here  distinct  proofs  of  a  difference  of  age  not  only  between 

tbo  aeveral  collections  viewed  as  aggregates,  bnt  also  between  different 

eoi&ponent  parts  of  the  same  compilations.   Of  the  four  Yedic  Sanhitas, 

Q>e  Bik,  Yajushy  Saman,  and  Atharvan,  the  Eigreda  is  by  far  the 

JBost  complete  and  important  collection.    Before,  however,  proceeding 

to  give  some  account  of  its  contents,  I  must  premise  a  few  words 

ibout  the  other  Sanhitas. 

(I)  Although  the  Ycdas  were  sometimes  considered  to  be  only  three 
Ui  number,  and  the  Atharvan  was  not  always  denominated  a  Yeda,  yet 
^Kiany  of  the  hymns  or  incantations  of  which  it  is  made  up  appear  to 
l>e  of  great  antiquity."* 

That  the  title  of  the  Atharvan  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Yedas  is 

^U)t  K>  incontestable  as  that  of  the  three  others,  will  appear  from  the 

^K)llowing  considerations.     The  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Scriptures  is 

fieqaently  designated  as  the  triple  science  trayl  vidt/d,^^*  a  phrase  which 

i«tiiiu explained  in  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Hoth's  Lexicon:  ''The  three- 

fitldicience  was  originally  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  word  in  its  triple 

Svm  of  hymn,  sacrificial  formula,  and  song :  out  of  this  sense  subsequently 

•me  another,  viz.,  the  knowledge  of  the  three  Yedas,  which  represent 

ttit  threefold  form."     In  illustration  of  this  the  writers  proceed  to 

^oote  or  refer  to  the  following  and  other  texts  from  the  Satapatha  and 

•Aitireya  Brahmagas,  etc.     Sktap.  Br.  iv.  6,  7,  1 :    Trayl  vai  vidyd 

T^  fojU^ki  sdmdni  iyam  eva  \  ''The  Eich-,  Yajush-,  and  Saman-, 

^Oies  are  the  threefold  science."    Sktap.  Br.  vi.  3,  1,  10 ;  x.  4,  2,  21 ; 

^Roonded  as  these  were  with  a  halo  of  glory,  and  only  half  nndcrstood.  The 
Poeahood  fupplied  the  required  authentic  explanation,  without  which  the  reader 
^tluMe  andent  books  would  nerer  have  found  in  them  that  which  he  so  easily 
^Baxrend  with  that  aanstance.  The  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  so  in- 
JtiioBsly  treated,  became  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  and  henceforward  walked  onwards 
^  the  tiack  which  had  been  marked  out  for  it ;  men's  feeling  for  history  became 
^RMorerably  lost,  and  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  harmless  enjoynent,  which 
^  itfll  allowad  them,  of  solving  grammatical  questions.  We  can  therefore,  at 
^Mt;  boait^  by  way  of  compensation,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  that  they  have  Us 
vriitripped  the  Greeks  in  the  department  of  grammar." 

*"  See,  on  the  subject  of  this  Veda,  Muller's  Anc.  Sans.  Lit,  pp.  38,  446,  fty 
Wabtt't  Histb  ci  lad.  lit  p.  10.,  and  Mr.  Whitney's  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
inrieaa  OiiMital  Sod0^,  iiL  805,  ff.,  and  iv.  254  ff.      *'^*  Sea  Appendix,  nota  A. 
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zi.  5,  4,  1 8  ;  Ait.  Br.  t.  32 :  Tehhyo  *hhitapUhhyo  trayo  veddh  aji 
figvedah  eva  Agner  ajuyata  yajurvedo  Vuyoh  idmaveda^  adityat  \  iSM 
veddn  ahhyatapat  \  tehhyo  ^hhitapUlhyaB  irlni  iukrdny  ajdyania  ttflr 
ity  eva  rigveddd  ajdyata  bhuva^  iti  yajurveddt  war  Hi  sdmaveddt  |  •  •  • 
8a  Prajupatir  yajnam  atanuta  \  tarn  dharat  Una  ayajata  \  ta  fidid  iff 
hotram  akarod  yajmhd  ddhvaryavam  sdmnd  udgitham  \  yad  etat  inyfd 
vidydyai  iukram  tena  hrahmatvam  aJcarot  \  '^  From  these  (lights),  vImi 
heated,  the  three  Yedas  arose,  the  Bigveda  from  Agni,  the  Yajonvdi 
from  Vayu,  and  the  Samaveda  from  Aditya  (the  sun),  fie  inliiMi 
warmth  into  these  Yedas.  From  them,  when  so  heated,  three 
arose.     'Bhur,'  from  the  Bigreda,  'Bhura^'  from  the  Yajorredi^ 

'Svar,'  from  the  Samaveda This  Prajapati  prepared  sacrifio^ 

fie  took  it  and  worshipped  with  it     With  the  Bich  ho  performed  tb 
function  of  the  hotfi  priest,  with  the  Yajush  that  of  the  adhraiTt^ 
with  the  Saman  that  of  the  udgatri,  and  with  the  essence  of  this  tripb 
science  he  executed  the  brahm&n's  function."     In  the  same  way  thiM 
Yedas  only  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  fr^m  the  Chhindo0i 
Upanishad"*  (iv.  17,  1),  etc.: — Prajdpatir  lokdn  ahhyatapat  \  UM' 
tapyamdndndm  rasdn  prdhrihad  Agnim  pfithivydh  Vdyum  antarMti 
Adityaffi  divah  \  Sa  etds  tisro  devatd^  ahhyatapat  \  tdsdm  tapyamanSM  * 
rasdn  prdhrihad  Agner  jricho  vdyor  yajumhi  Sdma  Adityat  \  M  itf^ 
traylfh  vidydm  ahhyatapat  \    tasyds  tapyamdndydh  rasdn  prdlfid  * 
hhur  ity  righhyo  hhuvar  iti  yajurhhyah  svar  iti  sdmabhyah  \  "  Prajipi^   ^ 
infused  warmth  into  the  worlds;  and  from  them,  so  heated,  hednv 
forth  their  essences,  Agni  from  the  earth,  Yayu  from  the  atmospbo^ 
and  Aditya  from  the  sky.    fie  infused  warmth  into  these  three  deiticii 
and  from  them,  so  heated,  he  drew  forth  their  essences :  Bik-texta  finiA 
Agni,  Yajush-texts  from  Yayu,  and  Sama-texts  from^ Aditya.    He  >*• 
fused  warmth  into  this  tripio  science ;  and  from  it,  so  heated,  he  diet 
forth  its  essences,  the  particle  Bhur  from  the  Bik-texts,  Bhava]^  fi^ 
the  Yajush-tcxts,  and  Svar  from  the  Sama-texts." 

In  the  following  verse  (i.  23),  Manu  repeats  the  account  giveni* 
the  Brahma^as  and  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad :  Agnp-vdythr§9iUl^ 

«>  See  Biblioth.  Ind.  vol.  iii.  (1850)  p.  288.  This  passage  is  also  quoted  ia^ 
third  Tolnme  of  this  work,  p.  6.  See  also  the  passage  from  the  S'atap.  Br.  n.  ^  ^ 
lyff.,  quoted  in  pp.  14,1  of  the  same  volume,  where  in  like  maimer,  oidj  (^ 
^adai  are  mentioiied. 


ANcnon:  texts,  but  mentioned  in  others.    isd 

*^  trayam  hrahma  san&ianam  j  dudoha  yajna-Btddhy-artham  T^g-yajuh' 
*^^a»lak9hanam\    "From  Agni,  Vayu,  and  the  Sun  (Ravi),  he  drew 
5^^  (milked)  for  the  accomplishment  of  sacrifice  the  eternal  triple 
\  diatingoished  as  Eik,  Yajush,  and  Saman." 
The  Atharyaveda  may,  however,  be  referred  to  under  the  appellation 
"cbhandas,"  in  the  following  passages,  according  to  the  indication  of 
St.  Petersburg  Lexicon,  where  the  second  sense  of  the  word  chhandas 
thus  defined :  "  A  sacred  hymn,  and  according  to  the  first  three  texts 
ttlbont  to  be  quoted,  especially  that  sort  which  is  neither  Bich,  Saman, 
saor  Yajush :  hence,  perhaps,  originally,  an  incantation."    The  texts  re- 
Cured  to  are  A.Y.  xi.  7,  24 :    JRiehah  sdmdni  chhanddrhd  purdna^ 
^ttjuiha  9dha  I  uehhiihtdjjajnire  \   "  The  ^ich-,  Saman-,  and  Chhandas-, 
"wenes,  and  the  Purana  with  the  Yajush,  sprang  from  the  Uchhishta 
(remnant  of  the  sacrifice)."    E.Y.  x.  90,  9 :  Tasmdd  yajndt  sarvahuta^ 
Tieka^  9dmdni  jajnire  \  ehanddmn  jajnire  tasmdd  yajus  tasmdd  ajdyata  \ 
''From  that  universal  sacrifice  sprang  the  Bich-,  Saman-,  and  Chhan- 
^,  verses :  from  it  sprang  the  Yajush."     The  third  text  is  from  the 
larivam^a  t.  9491 :  ^ho  yajHihshi  sdmdni  chhanddmsy  Atharvandni 
A  I  ehatvdro  sakhildh  veddh  sarahasyd^  savistardh  \     '^  (May)  the 
?ich-,  Yajush-,  and  Samaa-,  verses,  and  the  texts  of  the  Atharvan,  the 
^Yedas  with  their  Khilas  (later  appendages),  their  esoteric  doc- 
trbes,  and  their  details  (preserve  me)." 

In  the  Atharvaveda  itself,  x.  7,  20,  it  is  thus  alluded  to  as  one  of 
^  Yedaa  under  the  title  of  the  Atharvans  and  Angirases :  Tasmdd 
Tiskis  apdtakshan  yajvur  yasmdd  apdkashan  \  sdmdni  yasyo  lomdni  Athar- 
^njiraso  mukham  \  Skambham  tarn  hruhi  katama^  svid  eva  sah  \  "  Tell 
^  who  is  that  Skambha  from  whom  they  cut  off  the  Rich- verses,  from 
^hom  they  scraped  off  the  Yajush-verses,  oi  whom  the  S&man- 
Verses  are  the  hairs,  and  of  whom  the  Atharvans  and  Angirases  form 
the  mouth."  «» 

The  Atharvan  is  similarly  mentioned  in  the  Satapatha-brfihmaQa, 
^  4,  8,  7,  Tdn  upadihti  **  AtlutrvdQO  veda^  so  ^yam'^  iti.  .  .  . 
\^\*^Ang\raso  vedaJ^  so^yam^*  iti  \  <<He  teaches  them  thus,  'The 
Atharvans  are  a  veda  ;  it  is  this.'  ...  (8)  The  Angirases  are  a  veda ; 
iiiithis."^    Madhusildana  Sarasvatl,  author  of  the  Frasth&na-bheda, 

**  In  Tene  14  of  the  same  hymn,  however,  the  other  three  Vedaa  only  are  named. 
"*  See  MuUer'f  Anc  Sanak.  lit.  p.  38. 
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while  he  calls  it  aYeda,  notices  at  the  same  time  its  difference  i 
character  from  the  other  three : — Sa  cha  {vedaf)  prayoga-iraiifema  fMJu^ 
nirvdhurlham  rig-yajuh-Bdina-hhedena  hhinnak  |  .  .  •  .    Atharta^tkm 
tu    yajndnupayuktah    idnti-paushtilULbhichurddi- karma-' pratipdi§ktt^ 
vena  atyania-vilakshanah  eva\    **  The  Veda  is  divided  into  Rik,  Yajuih, 
and  Saman,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  sacrifice  under  its  tlini 
different  forms.  •  .  •  The  Atharvaveda,  on  the  contrary,  is  totally 
different.    It  is  not  suitable  for  the  sacrifice,  but  only  teaches  bow  ti 
appease,  to  bless,  to  curse,  etc."  (Miiller,  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  445).   It 
regard  to  this  Veda,  Mr.  Whitney  remarks :  *^  The  Athanra  ii^  lib 
the  Bik,   a  historical  and  not  a  liturgical  collection."    It  wai^  bi 
thinks,  originally  composed  of  only  eighteen  books.    A  sixth  of  thi 
matter  of  which  these  books  consist  is  not  metrical.     <' Of  the  it- 
mliinder,  or  metrical  portion,  about  one-sixth  is  also  fbnnd  among  the 
hymns  of  the  Rik,  and  mostly  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  latter;  theieit 
is  peculiar  to  the  Atharra.   .   .  .  The  greater  portion  of  them  siO 
plainly  shown,  both  by  their  language  and  internal  character,  to  beef 
much  later  date  than  the  general  contents  of  the  other  historic  Tediir 
and  even  than  its  tenth  book,  with  which  they  yet  stand  nearly  ooa* 
nected  in  import  and  origin.    The  condition  of  the  text  also  in  thotf  f 
passages  found  likewise  in  the  Rik,  points  as  distinctly  to  a  laM 
recent  period  as  that  of  their  collection.    This,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  main  body  of  the  Atharva  hymns  weze  m^ 
already  in  existence  when  the  compilation  of  the  Rik  took  plitt* 
Their  character  would  be  ground  enough  for  their  rejection  and  ezda* 
sion  from  the  canon,  until  other  and  less  scrupulous  hands  were  fffO^ 
to  undertake  their  separate  gathering  into  an  independent  coUeetioni 
The  nineteenth  book  is  .  .  .  made  up  of  matter  of  a  like  nature  vbiA 
had  either  been  left  out  when  they  were  compile,  or  had  been  eiflfli 
produced."     (Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iv.  253,  S5&) 
The  priority  of  the  Rigveda  to  the  Atharva  may  also  be  argued  £nMB 
the  fact  that  the  fishis  of  the  hymns  in  the  Rigveda  are  referred  te 
in  the  Atharvaveda  as  men  of  an  earlier  period ;  in  proof  of  whioh  I 
may  refer  to  the  passages  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  woA 
p.  330.    It  is  true  that  the  same  thing  is  noticeable  to  some  degi** 
in  the  Rigveda  itself,  in  some  later  hymns  of  which  the  r^bie  ' 
earlier  hynms  are  referred  to  by  name.    In  the  Atharvavedai  h^^' 
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,  the  names  so  specified  are  chiefly  those  of  the  more  recent  f  bhis, 

*^liile  many  of  the  personages  referred  to  in  the  Eigveda  appear  to 

^^long  to  a  more  primitive  age.     (See  Roth's  Litt.  und  Oesch.  des 

^^eda,  p.  13.)    In  the  former  Veda,  too,  the  Indian  institutions  appear 

^^  a  somewhat  more  developed  state  than  in  the  Rigveda.     There  is 

^^e  point  at  least  in  which  this  development  seems  to  be  visible,  viz. 

in  tlie  caste  system,  see  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  280-289.  The 

Allowing  extract  firom  Weber's  History  of  Indian  Literature,  p.  10, 

*^vill  exhibit  his  opinion  of  the  general  difference  which  exists  between 

tie  Higveda  and  the  Atharvaveda:    ''The  origin  of  the  Atharva- 

■aohita  falls  within  the  period  when  Brahmanism  had  become  dominant. 

«...  Many  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains  are  to  be  found  also  in 

the  Rik-sanhit^,  but  there  they  are  recent  interpolations  originating  in 

tike  period  when  its  compilation  took  place ;  while  in  the  Atharva  col- 

leetioQ  they  are  the  just  and  proper  expression  of  the  present.     The 

*I&rit  of  the  two  collections  is  entirely  different.    In  the  Rik  there 

Iveathes  a  lively  natural  feeling,  a  warm  love  for  nature ;  while  in  the 

-AtluuTa,  on  the  contrary,  there  predominates  an  anxious  apprehension 

^evil  spirits  and  their  magical  powers.    In  the  Rik  we  see  the  people 

^  the  exercise  of  perfect  freedom  and  voluntary  activity ;  while  in  the 

Atharva  we  observe  them  bound  in  the  fetters  of  the  hierarchy  and  of 

•OpersUtion.""** 

(iL)  The  S&maveda  is  a  collection  of  separate  texts  to  be  chanted 

^  particular  parts  of  the  sacrifice  ;^  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 

^w,  aze  all  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Rigveda,  espe- 

^UfeUy  the  8th  and  9th  maii^alas.    In  the  Rigveda  we  find  the  entire 

^T^mns :  in  the  first  part  of  the  Samaveda  we  find  only  isolated  verses 

^^  those  hymnS|  dislocated  from  their  natural  connexion ;  though  in 

^^^  second  part  the  extracts  are  connected,  and  of  greater  length. 

^^  ia  Qoty  however,  quite  dear  whether  the  Sama  collection  or  the  Rik 

^^Uection  may  have  been  first  made.     Weber  remarks  (Hist,  of  Ind. 

^-4.t,pp.  9,  62),  that  the  texts  of  the  Samaveda  frequently  exhibit  more 

^^leie&t  grammatical  forms  thtfn  those  of  the  Rigveda,  and  suggests 

^^^  as  the  former  contains  no  extracts  from  any  of  the  later  hymns 

^  the  latter,  it  may  have  been  compiled  before  these  later  pieces  had 

>M»  See  Appendix,  Note  B.  ''^  See  MoUer  pp.  472-8. 
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been  composed ;  but  adds  that  this  point  has  not  been  yet  investigated." 
Whitney  also  leaves  the  question  undecided  (Joum.  Am.  Or.  Society, 
iv.  253,  2j4). 

Miiller,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  457)  : — "  The 
other  two  Sanhitas  were  more  likely  the  production  of  the  Brahmaipi 
period.  These  two  Vedas,  the  Yajurveda  and  the  Samaveda,  were, 
in  truth,  what  they  are  called  in  the  KaushltakT-brahma^a,  the  at- 
tendants of  the  Ki^reda."  ^  lie  supposes  that  the  hymns  found  in  the 
three  Yedas  were  not  "collected  at  three  times  by  three  independent 
collectors.  If  so,  their  differences  would  have  been  greater  than  they 
are."  Their  actual  differences  are  rather  those  of  Sakhas  or  branchefl^ 
he  thioks«  than  of  independent  Sanhitas  or  collections. 

(iii.)  Both  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Yajurveda  are  collections  of  Bacri* 
ficial  formulas  in  prose,  as  well  as  of  verses  which  are  partly  extracted 

*-*  In  his  Ind.  Stud  i.  63, f.  the  same  author  writes  as  follows: — "As  regaidi 
the  rcliition  of  the  Suniavcda  to  the  Bigvodii,  wc  ranst  clearly  represent  to  ourwl 
the  manuer  in  whioh  in  general  these  hymns  arose,  how  they  were  then  carried  to 
distance  by  the  tribes  when  they  niigrut^'d  further,  and  wci-e  then  regarded  as  sacred ;- 
whilst  in  the  country  where  they  wore  produced,  they  either,  as  liviu|;  in  the  imme- 
diate popular  consciousness,  underwent  alterations,  or  made  wny  for  new  hymns, 
Were  tlius  displaced  and  fell  into  oblivion.    It  is  only  a  foreign  country  which 
rounds  what  was  produced  at  home  with  a  sacred  cuchautnient.     The  emigraD^ 
remain  nt  the  old  stage,  preserving  what  is  ancient  with  painful  exactness i  whilst  k 
home  life  opens  out  for  itself  new  paths.    New  emigrants  follow  the  first  from  tli< 
home,  join  those  already  settled  in  the  new  seats ;  imd  now  the  old  and  the 
songs  and  rites  are  blended  together,  and  exactly,  bat  uncritically,  learned 
travelling  scholars  from  different  masters,  and  then  inculcated  (ou  this  point 
stories  of  the  Bnhad  Arauyaka  are  ci<peciully  instructive),  so  that  a  varied  in' 
mixture  arises.    Others  again,  more  learned,  endeavour  to  introdnoe 
to  bring  together  things  which  are  related,  to  separate  what  is  diverse ;  and  i 
a  theological  intolerance  is  generated,  without  which  the  fixation  of  a  text  or  a  ct 
is  impossible.    Wo  should  not  overlook  the  inflaence  of  courts  in  this  proceaiL 
of  Janakn,  King  of  Videho,  who  had  found  in  Yujnavalkya  his  Homer.    Net 
theJMirunas  nor  the  CharanavyQha  afford  us  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  appro; 
ately  clear  insight  into  the  mutiuil  relations  of  the  different  schools,  which  conld  < 
be  attained  by  a  comparison  of  tho  different  teachers  named  in  the  Brtihmanas 
SQtras  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  text  of  Punini  and  the  Ga(uip&(ha   an^ 
Scholium  thereto  belonging.    .    .    .    Further,  tho  relation  between  the  Uij 
and  the  Sumaveda  presents  a  certain  analogy  to  that  between  the  white  and  tZv^ 
black  Yajnsh ;  and  as  we  frequently  sec  the  teachers  who  represent  the  latter  abated  l^^ 
the  Brahmana  of  the  former,  it  cannot  surprise  us  if  the  Panigins  and  KaoshltdUi^^ 
[teachers  connected  with  the  Rigveda]  are   similarly  treated  in  the 
Brahmana." 

**7  Tat'poricharafyiv  itarau  vedau  |      tL  11. 
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i^  the  Kigreda.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the 
vIate(orYajasaiieyi)  and  black  (or  Taittirlya)  Yajurveda  Sanhitas,  that 
ikiatter  has  partly  the  character  of  a  Br&hmaQa,  although  there  is  also 
I  separate  Taittirlya  Brahmana.  Many  parts  of  the  Yajurveda  exhibit 
I  more  advanced  development  of  religious  institutions  and  observances 
tium  the  Bigveda.  Professor  Weber,  the  editor  of  this  Veda,"*  con* 
aden  (Hist  of  Ind.  Lit  p.  10),  that  it  **  belongs  to  a  period  when  the 
Bnhmanical  element  had  already  become  predominant,  though  it  was 
itill  exposed  to  strenuous  opposition;  and  when,  at  all  events,  the 
Bnhmanical  hierarchy  and  the  system  of  castes  had  been  completely 
finned."  The  same  writer  tells  us  (pp.  106,  107),  that  ''the  30th 
book  of  the  Yajasaneyi-sanhita  of  the  Yajurveda,  in  enumerating 
the  different  classes  of  men  who  are  to  be  consecrated  at  the  Purusha- 
nedha,  or  Human  sacrifice,  refers  to  the  names  of  most  of  the  Indian 
nixed  castes,  so  that  we  may  thence  conclude  that  a  complete  con- 
ididation  of  the  Brahmanical  system  had  taken  place."  The  Yaja- 
■neyi-sanhita  is  divided  into  forty  Adhyayas  or  sections,  of  which 
Teber  thinks  (Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  pp.  103,  104),  that  those  from  the 
19th  to  the  25th  may  be  later  than  the  first  eighteen ;  while  there  is, 
he  remarks,  no  doubt  that  the  last  fifteen  adhyayas  are  later,  and 
perhaps  much  later,  than  the  rest  of  the  collection.  This  is  proved  by 
ibis  portion  of  the  Sanhit&  being  called  a  Khila,  or  supplement,  both 
in  the  anukramaQl  or  index,  which  is  ascribed  to  Eatyayana,  and  also 
hi  Mahldhara's  Commentary  on  the  Yeda.^  A  further  proof  of  the 
poiteriority  in  date  of  the  last  parts  of  the  Yajasaneyi-sanhita  is,  Weber 

"*  In  Ml  Hist  of  Ind.  Lit  p.  140,  Weber  tells  xa  that  *'  in  the  Annlcraman!  of 
Kityijina  to  the  VfijaBaneTi-Banhitfi  of  the  Tajonreda,  the  anthora  (rishis)  assigned 
to  the  particular  Terses  (rich)  usnally  coincide  with  the  authors  assigned  to  the  same 
^oiei  in  the  Anakraman!  of  the  Higveda ;  but  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
^  remark.  In  particular  (as  happens  also  in  the  Big-anukramanI)  the  name  of 
^  ttitbor  appears  often  to  be  borrowed  from  some  word  occurriDg  in  the  Terse. 
^od  in  the  case  (a  Tery  frequent  one)  of  a  Terse  being  repeated  in  another  part  ot 
^Vttj.-san.,  it  is  often  assigned  to  an  author  different  from  the  one  to  whom  it 
^preTiously  been  ascribed.  Many  of  the  jishis  here  referred  to  do  not  occur 
'Btt&g  those  of  the  Rigreda,  and  belong  to  a  later  stage  than  the  latter ;  and  among 
^  fishis  peculiar  to  the  Vfijasaneyi-sanhita  there  are  seTcral  who  are  named  in 
^  S'ltapatha-brahmana  as  teachers." 

*"  The  words  of  Mahldhara  at  the  commencement  of  the  26th  adhjSya  are  a» 
&nowi:  Idinlm  khilany  uehyante  |  ^  The  Khilas  are  now  to  be  explained."  See 
^HiUler's  Sansk.  lit,  p.  858. 
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obserTes,  derived  from  the  fiEust  that  they  are  not  foond  in  the  Sanhitlrf 
the  Black  Yajurveda,  but  only  in  its  BrahmaQa  or  in  its  Aragjakapiitik 
which  by  their  very  character  are  in  date  subsequent  to  the  SanhitI 
(p.  104).  Weber  is  further  of  opinion  (pp.  44,  105  and  106),  thattlia 
names  (liana  and  Mahadeva)  assigned  to  the  god  Eudra  in  adhy&yaS^ 
in  addition  to  those  by  which  he  is  designated  in  adhyaya  16  (wbeM 
he  is  regarded  as  the  divinity  of  fire,  though  addressed  by  manyy  tin 
epithets  which  were  subsequently  applied  to  the  god  8^iva),  indictto 
a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  worship  of  the  deity  in  question  at  tha 
time  when  adhyaya  39  was  composed,  than  at  the  period  whei 
adhyaya  16  was  written.  Professor  Miiller  thinks  that  ''there  ii 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  hymn  book  of  the  Ydjasaneyins  [the  Vijs* 
aaneyi-sanhita]  existed  previous  to  their  Brahmaoa"  [the  SiMnpathft]* 
Sansk.  Lit.  p.  360. 

(iv.)   We  come  now  to  the  Bigveda-sanhitS,  which  contains  ite 
most  extensive  collection  of  the  most  ancient  Yedic  hymns  in  their 
complete  form.    It  is  divided  into  ten  man^alas,  and  contains  in  iD 
1017  hymns  (Miiller,  p.  497).   "  The  Vedas,"  says  Mr.  Whitney  (Jouin. 
Am.  Or.  Soc.,  iii.  295),  **  contain  the  songs  in  which  the  first  anoei- 
tors  of  the  Hindu  people,  at  the  very  dawn  of  their  existence  u 
a  separate  nation,  while  they  were  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
great  country  which  they  were  afterwards  to  fill  with  their  civilixatioDi 
praised  the  gods,  extolled  heroic  deeds,  and  sang  of  other  matten 
which  kindled  their  poetical  fervour.''^  .  .  .  The  mass,  as  it  lies  before 
us,  is  almost  exclusively  of  a  religious  character ;  this  may  have  had 
its  ground  partly  in  the  end  for  which  the  collections  were  afterwazdt 
made,  but  it  is  probably  in  a  far  higher  degree  due  to  the  character  of 
the  people  itself,  which  thus  shows  itself  to  have  been  at  the  beginning 
what  it  continued  to  be  throughout  its  whole  history,  an  essentially 
religious  one.  •  .  .  Hymns  of  a  very  different  character  are  not  enp 
tirely  wanting,  and  this  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that^  had 
thej  been  more  numerous,  more  would  have  been  preserved  to  ns."'' 

^'^  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  hjmnt,  Profenor  WOaoii'i 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Rigveda,  p.  xzi?.  ff. ;  and  fat  nameioai 
specimens,  the  other  Tolomes  of  this  work,  passim. 

*^  See  my  art  **  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Big  and  Atharra  Yedai,**  ia  te 
Jonznal  of  the  Boyal  As.  Soc,  toL  ii.  (new  series)  pp.  26,ff.  and  the  fifth 
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hymns  are  said,  by  later  Indian  writers,  to  hare  been  "  seen '' 

the  ancient  fishis  or  bards.    Thus  the  Nirukta  says  (ii.  11) :  ftishir 

^^»9^itmdi  I    *^  stom&n  dadaria "    itt/  Aupamanyavah  \    tad  yad  endihi 

"  ^i^ipasyamikndn  Brahma  wayambhv  dbhy-unarshat  U  fiahayo  ^bhavan  | 

t€E^  fMlndm  frithitvam  "  %t%  mjndyaU  \     '' '  A  risbi  is  so  called  from 

seeing.    He  saw  the  hymns :  * — This  is  Anpamanyaya's  explanation. 

'Xbey  became  psbis,  because  Brahma,  the  self-existent,  manifested 

liimself  to  them  when  they  were  sunk  in  devotion.    From  this,  as  is 

S^oierally  understood,  they  acquired  their  character  of  fishis."    There 

ia,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  pshis  were  themselves  the  authors 

of  these  ancient  songs,   which   they  addressed  to  the  gods  when 

tiiey  were  solicitous  to  obtain  any  blessing;  or  composed  on  other 

occasions.    The  scope  of  these  hymns  or  mantras  is  well  summed  up 

in  the  foUowiDg  passage  from  the  Anukramanl  (index)  to  the  Higveda, 

quoted  by  Colebrooke  (Misc.  Essays,  i.  p.  26) : — Arthepsava^  jnshayo 

^atdi  ehhandohhir  abkyadh&van\     ''The  fishis,  desiring  [various] 

objects,  hastened  to  the  gods  with  metrical  prayers.''    It  is  also  said 

Ui  theNirukta,  vii.  1  i^^Yat-himai  fishir  yasyCtrh  devatdydm  arthapa- 

^tfam  ichhan  siutim  prayunkU  tad-devatal^  »a  maniro  hhavati  \  "  The 

hymn  has  for  its  deity  the  particular  god  to  whom  the  I'ishi,  seeking 

to  obtain  any  particular  object  which  he  longs  for,  addresses  his 

praiaes."    The  compositions  of  one  of  the  I'ishis,  Paruchhepa,^  are 

iistiBguished  by  the  repetition  of  some  of  the  preceding  words  at  the 

^  of  the  lines.    This  peculiarity  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Nirukta,  x. 

,  K^._       ^'^AbhydM  hhikyaihsam  ariham  many  ants  yathd,  ^^aho  darianlya,  oho 

^»kiaya.**    Tat  Paruehhepasya  illam :  Paruehh$pah  fishxJ^.     ''  Some 

^ODader  that  greater  force  is  added  to  a  sentiment  by  repetition,  as  in 

^  expression,  '0  beautiful,  0  beautiful.'     This  was  Paruchhepa's 

tom  of  mind.    He  was  a  pshi."    Here  Yaska,  the  author  of  the 

^inikta,  speaks  of  a  particular  mode  of  composition  as  peculiar  to 

^^hhepa,  one  of  the  Yedic  fishis.    But  if  the  form  of  the  com- 

P<i>itbn  was  the  result  of  the  rishi's  own  particular  genius  {illam\ 

ASonut  have  done  more  than  ''see"  the  hymn;  he  must  himself 

^^  woik,  pp.  421,ff..  ProfeBMr  Anfreoht  Temarks  (Ind.  Stodien,  iv.  8),  that 
Mblj  only  a  imall  portum  of  the  Yadic  poems  may  have  been  preierved  to  nt  in 
^Vk-ianbitiL" 

I"  See  the  third  vohime  of  this  work,  p.  21 2. 
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hare  determined  its  particular  form.  The  hymn  conld  not  fherefoio 
have  existed  eternally,^  expressed  in  its  present  words.  Yaska, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  when  he  states  this 
doctrine  in  other  passages,  as  x.  10,  46,  where  he  says,  fisher  druk" 
fdrthast/a  prltir  dkhydna-iamt/uktd :  ''  Here  the  fishi,  after  he  had 
beheld  the  contents  [of  a  hymn],  expresses  liis  pleasure  in  narration." 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  artka^  "  oontenta,"  that 
the  matter  of  the  hymn  only,  without  the  words,  was  revealed,  there 
will  be  no  inconsistency.  See,  in  addition  to  the  passages  quoted  here, 
those  adduced  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  211,  f. 

For  many  ages  the  successiye  generations  of  these  ancient  fiahia 
continued  to  make  new  contributions  to  the  stock  of  hymns,  while  they 
carefully  preserved  those  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  forefathers.*^    The  fact  of  this  successive  composition  of 


s'*  See  the  third  Tolume  of  this  work,  pp.  71>  ff.,  91,  f.,  and  208. 

*^  **Tbe  Indian  Arjas  were  disposed  to  piety,  both  hj  their  nataral  charBctor  tarn 
by  the  institutions  of  Mann.  They  were  sustained  in  these  sentiments  by  the  chieflO'^^iei 
of  certain  families  in  which  their  religious  traditions  had  been  more  espectally  ptM^  m  ^mn 
seryed.  In  those  primitive  ages  the  political  system  was  precisely  the  same  as  tiuB.cC^'tiu 
which  Homer  depicts ; — kings  the  Tcritable  shepherds  of  their  people ;  ciiltiTator«^»i,^^tof 
or  herdsmen  united  around  their  chiefs,  and  prepared,  whenever  necessity  aToae,  ^  «-^3s,  t 
tnuuform  themselves  into  warriors ;  numerous  flocks  and  a  profusion  of  rural  wftaUIWdP  f  ^Irh, 
towns  which  were  only  large  villages.  Some  of  these  villages  served  aa  retreats 
renowned  sages,  who,  while  their  dependents  were  tending  their  fields  and 
were  themselves  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sacred  science,  in  the  company  of  th»^i 
sons,  or  their  pupils,  and  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a  Calchas  or  a  Tiresias  to  so- 
Indian  Agamemnon  or  (Edipus  in  their  neighbourhood.  Invited  by  the  chiefs, 
perform  sacrifice,  they  arrived  with  their  sacred  retinue ;  they  ascended  the 
tain  where  an  inclosure  of  lattice-work  had  been  constructed;  for  temples  were 
unknown.  There,  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven,  they  recited  their  hereditary 
or  a  newly-composod  hymn ;  they  invoked  the  grand  agents  in  nature  to  gprant 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  increase  to  the  flocks,  and  a  succession  of  brave 
virtuous  descendants.  They  implored,  they  threatened  their  gods ;  and  when 
sacred  rites  had  been  scrupulously  performed,  they  retired  loaded  with  gifts, 
•way  cows,  horses,  and  cars  filled  with  provisions,  gold,  and  precious  stufik.  Wt 
thus  by  what  fortune  these  hymns  have  been  preserved,  forming  as  they  did,  a 
mony  to  certain  families,  a  species  of  productive  capital,  which  it  was  their  int 
to  turn  to  the  very  best  account  Composed  on  certoin  recognized  and  v<mea:T^^< 
themes,  and  sometimes  retouched  and  renovated  by  the  imagination  of  a  new 
they  grew  old,  as  they  were  transmitted  from  age  to  ago,  bearing  on  them,  aometii 
tiie  date  of  their  composition,  which  was  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  inspired  i 
or  of  some  generous  prince.'*  Langlois,  French  translation  of  Bigveda,  toL 
pref.  pp.  z,  zL  See  alio  Mr.  Whitney*8  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the  An. 
Soe^  iv.  249. 
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^yixiiis  is  evident  from  the  ancient  index  {anukramanl)  to  the  Bigyeda, 

^  Continually  quoted  in  the  commentary  of  Sayana,  which  shows  that 

^^8e  compositions  are  ascrihed  to  different  generations  of  the  same 

^^ilies,  as  their  "  seers."    For  example,  some  of  the  hymns  of  the 

^*^  mandala  are  assigned  to  Gathin,  the  father  of  Vi^vamitra,  others  to 

i^vamitra  himself,  others  to  Rishabha,  his  son,  others  again  to  Kaf^i 

^'^^  descendant,  and  others  to  TJtkila,  of  the  race  of  Kata.     Here  we 

^^^Te  the  "seers"  of  hymns  extending  over  five  generations  or  more. 

e  same  fact,  yiz.  that  a  long  interval  elapsed  between  the  compo- 

^ion  of  the  different  hymns,  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in 

ese  compositions  themselves.^    Thus  the  second  verse  of  the  first 

■*^^mn  of  the  1st  man4ala  of  the  Rigveda  is  to  the  following  effect : 

--^CjniA  pUrvehhir  rtshibhir  idyo  nutanair  uta  \  sa  devdn  &  iha  vahshati  \ 

*  Let  Agni,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  by  the  former  rishis,'and  by  the 

^""^cent  ones,  bring  hither  the  gods."*^    There  are  many  other  verses 

^Xlndiog  to  a  difference  of  antiquity  in  the  hymns  and  their  authors. 

^nch  are  the  following  (R.V.  i.  48,  14) : — Ye  chid  hi  tvdm  fishaya^ 

nrv$  atat/e  juhnre  \  "  The  former  ^ishis  who  invoked  thee  for  suc- 

v"  etc.    (R.Y.  i.  62, 13)  SandyaU  Gotamah  Indra  navy  am  aiakshad 

^9ahma  hari-yafandya  \  "Nodhas,  a  Gotama,  has  fabricated  this  new 

I^^rayer  to  thee,  0  Indra,  who  art  from  of  old,  that  thou  raayest  yoke  thy 

,"  etc.*"  (R.V.  iii.  32,  13)     Tafi  stomehhir  vavfidhe  purvyehhif 

madhyamehhir  uta  nUtanehhih  \     "  Who  [Indra]  has  grown  through 

I,  ancient,  middle,  and  modem."**     (R.V.  vi.  44,  13)     Ta^ 


This  labject  is  more  fiilly  treated  in  the  third  Tolame  of  this  work,  pp.  217,  ff. 
The  comment  of  Taska  on  this  passage  (Ximkta  yii.  16)  is  as  follows :  Agnir 
\jfSarvair  fiahibhir  tlUavyo  vanditavyah  aafndbhii  navataraih  ta  devdn  iha  dvahatv 
*i  I  **  Let  Agni,  who  is  to  he  yrorshipped,  reverenced,  by  the  former  rishis,  and  by 
the  more  modem  ones,  bring  the  gods  hither."  Suyana  annotates  thus  on  the 
Ayam  Agnih  **purvebhih**  pwdtanair  BhrifO'angirah-prabhfitibhtr 
** 'if*>**  stmtyo  ** nutanair  uta**  idinlntanair  atmnbhir  api  9tutyah\  "Thii 
*A>gni,  who  is  to  be  wonhipped,  i.e.  celebrated,  by  the  former,  i.e.  the  ancient  rishis, 
^^l^ign,  Angiras,  and  the  rest,  and  by  the  recent,  Le.  the  present  [rishis],  onrselyes 
^Jio,"etc 

^  ** Hftnyam**  nutanam  *^hrahma**  etat  iukta^rupam  stoiraih  **no"  atmad' 
^'■'^•■i  *^atakahad**  akarci  \     Suyana.    "Fabricated,  i.e.  made  for  ns  this  new 
**'>Asia,  Le.  praise  in  the  form  of  this  sukta."    The  same  verb  taksh  is  also  applied 
•*>^  composition  of  hymns  in  B.V.  L  109,  1 ;  ii.  19,  8 ;  and  tI.  32,  1. 

^  IVrStefMtA  I  madhye  bhmvaih  \  atmabhih  kriyamanair  adhumtanaih  ttotraih  | 
Priiaei  anden^  intermediate,  and  formed  by  ns  at  present.*'    This  ferae  is  referred 
^VyM(iI2flr,p.48a. 
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pikrvy&hhir  iUa  nUtandhhir  glrhhir  vavridhs  gfinatdm  fishln&m  \  '*Ei»  ' 
[Indra]  who  has  grown  hy  the  ancient  and  modern  hymns  of  the  fithii 
who  praised  him."  (R.Y.  vii.  22,  9)  Ye  eha  pUrvs  rithayo  f$  db 
nutndfi  Indra  hrahmani  janayawta  vipr&ft  \  "  0  Indra,  the  wise  pika, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  generated  prayers."  (BlY,  x.  23, 6) 
Stomam  U  Indra  Vimad&h  ajljanan  apHrvyam  purutamafk  9MdS9im\ 
''The  Yimadas  have  generated,*^  0  Indra,  for  thee,  the  benefioent|i 
copious  hymn,  before  unheard." 

In  the  Yajasaneyi-sanhita  of  the  Yajurreda  (zriii.  52),  we  meet 
with  the  following  text :  Imau  tu  pakshdv .  ajarau  patairifittu  y2&Aydi 
rakshdrhti  apahamsi  Agne  \  tahky&m  paUma  iukrii&m  u  lokaM  jfiirf 
fiahayo  jagmuh  prathamajdh  purdndh  \  ' '  But  these  undecaying  feathered 
pinions,  with  which,  0  Agni,  thou  slayest  the  Bakshases, — ^with  then 
let  us  ascend  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  whither  the  earliest-bon 
ancient  rishis  have  gone."^  The  writer  of  this  verse  was  himself  t 
rishi,  and  it  is  clear,  according  to*  his  statement,  that  long  befixe  Ui 
time  other  fishis  had  gone  to  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

And  in  the  Rigveda  we  find  reference  made  in  numerous  hymii 
to  earlier  fishis  (who  themselves  are  yet  declared  by  later  writents 
have  been  authors  of  hymns  included  in  the  same  Yeda)  having  beet 
delivered  by  the  gods  in  ancient  times.    Thus  Atri,  the  author  o( 
several  Yedic  hymns  (37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  85,  and  86,  of  the  5th  matt* 
4ahi),  Kanva,  the  author  of  hymns  37-43  of  the  1st  ma^^^  ^ 
Yasishtha,  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  7th  ma^^a^  ^ 
spoken  of  in  several  other  hymns,  e.g.  in  man4ala  i.  112,  7,  9, 16; 
i.  117,  3,  8 ;  L.  1 18,  7,  as  if  they  belonged  to  an  earlier  age. 

The  descendants  of  the  most  celebrated  fishis  would,  no  dc/M, 
form  complete  collections  of  the  hymns  which  had  been  composed  by 
their  respective  ancestors.  After  being  thus  handed  down,  with  little 
alteration,  in  the  families  of  the  original  authors  for  several  eenturiesi 
during  which  many  of  them  were  continually  applied  to  the  purpoaet 

^>  The  verb  ajljanan^  "generated,**  as  applied  to  hymns,  alio  occiin  ia  B.T. 
viii.  77,  4,  and  vui.  84,  5.  See  also  Samayeda,  ii.  108, 100,  and  1059,  with  Baifi|^ 
translation  and  note,  p.  245. 

**<>  On  the  last  words  the  commentator  on  v.  58  annotates:  ** JPntthmmtgH*^ 
purvotpann^l^  \  **purdnay  pura'pi  nava^  ajaramarah  fUkaffO  fotra  Uk$jagwm^\ 
<*The  world  whither  the  ri^i^i  first-bom,  i.e.  earliest-produced,  anciea^  Uib  im 
former  times,  also,  yonng,  imperishable,  and  immortal,  have  gona." 
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^  teligious  worship,  these  hymns,  which  had  heen  gathering  an  ac* 
^^Qlated  sanctity  throughout  all  this  period,  were  at  length  collected 
^  one  great  hody  of  sacred  literature,  styled  the  Sanhita  of  the  Big- 
^^a— 4  work  which  in  the  Puranas  is  assigned  to  Yedavy&sa,  and  one 
^  his  pupils.*** 

Ab  the  process  of  hymn  composition  continued  thus  to  go  on  for 
'^^^any  centuries,  it  was  likely  that  the  collection,  when  finally  com- 
pleted,  would  contain  many  comparatiyely  new  hymns,  written  just 
^fore  the  canon  was  closed.  Eren  after  this  latter  event  took  place 
"We  find  that  some  hymns  were  composed  which  must  have  had  some 
pTQtensions  to  a  sacred  character,  as,  though  not  admitted  into  the 
canon  of  the  Bigveda,  they  are  found  copied  as  Ehilas  or  later  addi- 
tions, at  the  end  of  some  of  the  sections  in*  the  manuscripts  of  that 
Work ;  and  some  passages  fi:x>m  them  are,  as  Professor  Miiller  informs 
Hie,  inserted  in  the  other  three  Yedas,  and  are  enjoined  by  A^valayana 
to  be  employed  on  particular  occasions,  in  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice. 
Wliether  or  not  these  Khilas  are  the  oldest  extant  compositions  after 
tbose  included  in  the  Yedic  collections  (and  their  style  shows  them  not 
^  be  all  so),  they  must  at  least,  from  the  position  which  they  have 
^^^ined  of  the  Yedic  apocrypha,  be  regarded  as  a  link  connecting  the 
^*edic  hymns  with  the  later  parts  of  Indian  literature. 

The  hymns  in  the  Bik-sanhita  which  bear  the  most  modem  charac- 
^^,  and  which  from  their  age  stand  chronologically  nearest  to  the 
^^bilas  just  alluded  to,  are  (according  to  Professor  Miiller,  p.  484) 
ose  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  complicated  ceremonial,  to  a 
t  variety  of  priests  with  different  functions  and  appellations,  or  in 
lich  the  liberality  of  royal  patrons  to  the  sacerdotal  class  is  the 
erne  of  celebration.   One  composition,  of  which  the  modem  character 
acknowledged  by  most  critics,*^  is  the  so-called  Purasha  Sukta,  the 
^Qth  hymn  of  the  lOtb  ma^^^  (quoted  in  pp.  6-1 1  of  the  first  volume 

^*  "I  fnppose  that  at  different  and  unknown  epochs,  on  the  invitation  of  some 

'P*inoe,  learned  and  pions  persons  most  have  been  charged  to  collect  the  hymns  com- 

P*>*td!br  the  use  of  the  sereral  sacerdotal  families,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  certain 

***^  eonsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  texts.    When  we  observe  the  spirit 

'^hiehhss  directed  these  collectors,  we  can  comprehend  how  there  should  be  so  manj 

i  ^^'P'titioiis  both  in  the  ideas  and  the  words.    The  ancient  bards  had  borrowed  from 

k  ^*A  other  many  thoughts  which  the  compilers  of  different  eras  have  scrupolonsly 

^L         ^IMwhL"    Lao^ois,  French  traoshition  of  Kigveda,  vol.  L,  pref.  p.  xiii. 

^k         ^  Pkot  Hang  It  an  exoeption.    See  the  iint  volume  of  tius  work,  p.  IL 

1 
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of  this  work),  which  Hr.  Colehrooke*^  characterizes  in  the  following 
terms: — 

''That  remarkable  hymn  is  in  laDgaage,  metres  and  style,  veij 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  prayers  with  which  it  is  associated.  It 
has  a  decidedly  more  modem  tone ;  and  must  have  been  composed  after 
the  Sanskrit  language  had  been  refined,  and  its  grammar  and  ihjtha 
perfected.  The  internal  evidence  which  it  furnishes,  serves  to  demon' 
strate  the  important  fact  that  the  compilation  of  the  Yedas,  in  thdr 
present  arrangement,  took  place  after  the  Sanskrit  tongue  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  rustic  and  irregular  dialect  in  which  the  multitudi 
of  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Yedas  was  composed,  to  the  polished  and 
sonorous  language  in  which  the  mythological  poems,  sacred  and  pio- 
fane  {purStuu  and  cdcyas),  have  been  written."  (See  also  the  remaib 
mede  on  this  hymn  by  Prof.  Uilller,  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  571.)  Tha 
last-named  author  thinks  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  any  hymn  as  modenw 
merely  from  the  presence  in  it  of  philosophical  ideas.  But  I  moit 
refer  to  hb  own  work,  pp.  556,  ff.,  for  a  statement  of  his  views  on  thil 
point. 

The  sketch  which  I  have  now  given  of  Sanskrit  literature  ahowi  ' 
that  we  can  trace  it  back,  by  a  series  of  almost  continuous  links  np  ta 
the  period  of  its  rise.*^  If  the  Yedic  hymns  cannot  be  connected  im- 
mediately  with  the  literature  which  follows  next  after  them,  thej  an 
at  least  separated  from  it  by  no  very  distant  interval ;  and  they  an 
evidently  the  natural  product  of  the  same  fertile  Indian  mind  whiA 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  the  Brahmanas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Dariaaa% 
and  the  different  epic  and  mythological  poems. 

In  the  Rigveda  we  possess,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  colla- 
tion of  hymns  which  were  composed  during  many  successive  geoeA* 
tions,  but  its  most  ancient  portions  constitute  the  earliest  of  all  ti>* 
extant  remains  of  Indian  authorship,  and  not  only  display  to  us  th* 
Sanskrit  language  in  the  oldest  phase  in  which  we  can  ever  tee  it 

«"  Misc.  Ess.,  i.  309,  note. 

*M  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  this  snbjeet  has  been  treated  at  a  lengtii  dif 
proportioned  to  the  purpose  which  I  have  immediately  in  view,  viz.,  to  trace  v* 
mutations  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  But  a  fVill  exhibition  of  the  character  aad 
antiquity  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  otktf 
parts  of  Indian  literatore,  will  be  found  to  form  a  necessary  basis  for  varioos  u^ 
diacaasions  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  and  I  have  deeniad  tki 
present  a  conTanient  opportunity  for  its  introduotioa. 
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^^lubited,  but  also  afford  us  some  of  the  most  authentic  materials 

'V^liich  we  can  ever  obtain  for  our  researches  into  the  earliest  history, 

iligious  and  political,  of  the  Indian  people,  and  into  their  pre-histori- 

relations  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

Tifth : — If  any  farther  proof  be  wanted  of  the  greater  antiquity  of 

t^e  Yedic  hymns,  as  compared  with  the  other  books  esteemed  more  or 

1^38  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  as,  for  instance,  the  epic  poems  and  the 

Piira^as,  it  may  be  found  in  the  great  difference  between  the  mytho- 

lo£;ical  systems  which  are  discoverable  in  these  two  classes  of  works 

v^espectiTely.    As  I  return  to  this  subject  in  another  volume  of  this 

^^v^ork  (the  fourth),  I  may  content  myself  with  a  very  summary  notice 

of  it  at  present     The  following  extracts  from  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's 

izxtxt)duction  to  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  Rigreda, 

X>X>.  zxiv,  xxviiy  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difference  to  which  I 

iQlode: — 

"  The  next  question  is,  who  are  the  gods  to  whom  the  praises  and 
prayers  [in  the  Eigveda]  are  addressed?  And  here  we  find  also 
^  striking  difference  between  the  mythology  of  the  Rigveda  and  that 
<>^  the  heroic  poems  and  Pur&Qas.  The  divinities  worshipped  are  not 
'^^^iknown  to  later  systems,  but  they  there  perform  very  subordinate 
whilst  those  deities  who  are  the  great  gods — the  Dii  mq/ares — of 
subsequent  period,  are  either  wholly  unnamed  in  the  Yeda,  or  are 
^^^3tioed  in  an  inferior  and  different  capacity.  The  names  of  S^iva,  of 
[ahIdkva,  of  DuBGA,  of  KalT,  of  Rama,  of  Kbish]^ a,  never  occur,  as  far 
we  are  yet  aware;  we  have  a  Ruora,  who,  in  after  times,  is  identified 
ith  SirvA,  but  who,  even  in  the  Puragas,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin 
identification,  whilst  in  the  Yeda  he  is  described  as  the  father  of 
winds,  and  is  evidently  a  form  of  either  Agni  or  Ikdea;  the 
-fitbet  KATATinpDr,***  which  is  applied  to  him,  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
*OQie  relation  to  a  characteristic  attribute  of  S!rvA, — the  wearing  of  his 
^ «ir  in  a  peculiar  braid ;  but  the  term  has  probably  in  the  Yeda  a 

^  \Thia  epithet  ocean  in  the  following  passage,  vene  i.  of  Sokta  114,  MaQ4ftla 

^^'•^iinaA  MudrSjfa  tttfuue  kapardim  kshayadvirat/a  prabKarnmah$  matlh  \  yatha 

***  udd  dvipade  ehtUtiahpade  viivam  pushfam  grume  asminn  anaturam  \  i.e.  "  We 

^l^tiiMB  prtiBes  to  the  rtrong  Bndra,  with  the  braided  hair,  the  destroyer  of  heroes, 

^Ner  that  health  maj  be  enjoyed  by  bipeds  and  qnadrnpeds,  and  that  all  beings 

^^  viDi^  may  be  well  nourished,  and  exempt  from  disease."    The  same  epithet 

''P^im  is  also  applied  to  PQshan  in  R.V.  ri.  66,  2,  and  ix.  67, 11.    See  the  fifth 

^<i^  of  this  work,  pp.  177  and  462.»J.M  ] 

Tou  ix»  li 
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different  mgnifieatioQ — one  now  forgotten, — althoagli  it  may  ha 
suggested  in  aftertime  the  appearance  of  S^a  in  such  a  head-dm 
as  identified  with  Agni;  for  instance,  Kapabdddt  may  intimate  h 
head  being  sorroonded  by  radiating  flame,  or  the  word  may  be  an  in 
terpolation ;  at  any  rate,  no  other  epithet  applicable  to  Srrk  ooBon, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  form  in  which,  for  the  lut 
ten  centories  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  ira>' 
shipped  in  India — that  of  the  Linga  or  Phallus ,'  neither  is  there  ik 
sUghtest  hint  of  another  important  feature  of  later  Hinduism,  flu 
Trimurtti,  or  Tii-une  combination  of  BsAHiil,  Yishnu,  and  Ebri,  m 
typified  by  the  mystical  syllable  Om,  although,  according  to  Ufjt 
authority  on  the  religions  of  antiquity,  the  Trimurtti  was  the  M 
element  in  the  fSaith  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  second  was  the  LiogiB. 
— Creuzer,  'Beligions  de  I'Antiquite,'  book  i.  chap.  L  p.  140." 

Even  so  late  as  the  time  when  the  SSitapatha-brahmana  wae  coo* 
posed,  the  names  afterwards  appropriated  to  Mahadeva  were  applied  te 
Agni,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  i.  7,  3,  8,  p.  70  x^Afik 
vat  devah  |  ttuya  etdni  ndmdni  **  S'arvah^ "  iti  yatha  Pr&chy&h  dMM» 
''Bhavah''  iti  yatha  Bahihah  '' Paianam  patih''  " Eudrah''  "J^" 
iti  I  tdny  aaya  aidnt&ny  eva  itardni  ndmdni  \  ''  Agnir  "  ity  wa  idM^ 
man  \  ' ''  Agni  is  a  god.  These  are  his  names,  viz.,  '  SSanra,'  as  fltf 
eastern  people  call  him ;  '  Bhava,'  as  the  Bahlkas ;  *  Pa^unam  patiy' 
'  the  lord  of  animals ';  *  Rudra ;'  and  '  Agni.'  These  others  an  ha 
ill-omened  names.  Agni  is  his  mildest  appellation,"  (See  WeWi 
Indische  Studien,  i.  189,  ii.  19-22,  37,  302 ;  the  Sktapatha-brahntgi^ 
Ti.  1,  3,  10-17,  iz.  1, 1,  1,  2,  quoted  in  pp.  283,  ff.  and  289,  f.,  of  &• 
fourth  volume  of  this  work;  and  Jour.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  iii.  319.)'" 

^*  I  add  here  some  passages  not  adduced  in  my  fourth  Tolume.  The  Ttittiiiy* 
Sanhitil,  i.  5, 1, 1,  has  the  following  "fikhySyikfi"  (little  story) :  I>H9MW^  0^ 
yattah  asan  \  te  tUvah  vifayam  upayanto  *gnau  vamam  wuu  tannyadadkata  "ttfM 
u  no  bhavishyati  yadi  nojethyanti  "  iti  \  tad  Agnir  nyakamayata  |  tena  apakrnt^  t 
tad  devah  vijitya  avaruruttamanah  anvayan\  tad  atya  aahoM  aditsamta\  M*r«A| 
yad  erodlt  tad  Mudrasya  rudratvam  |  "  The  Gods  and  Asuras  contended.  1^ 
Gods,  on  the  eye  of  gaining  a  victory,  deposited  their  desirable  property  witii  A|M» 
in  order  that,  as  they  said,  they  might  retain  it  in  case  their  enemies  should  li*^ 
quish  them.  Agni  coveted  this  property,  and  absconded  with  it.  Then  tin  gA 
having  conquered  their  enemies,  desired  to  recover  their  property,  followed  iC) 
and  sought  to  take  it  from  him  by  force.  He  wept  From  the  fiiiet  that  'he  v9* 
{arodit,  from  the  root  rud),  he  derives  his  name  and  character  of  *  Rudra.* "  Is  tk* 
same  Sanhitfi,  book  v.,  p.  466  of  India  Office  MS.,  we  find  the  words :  JUidro  Miti^ 
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Again,  in  p.  xzxiv.  of  his  Introduction,  Professor  Wilson  says,  in 
I'^gard  to  Yishnu : — "  There  is  no  separate  hymn  to  Vishnu,  but  he  is 
XKientioned  as  Trivikrama,  or  he  who  took  three  steps  or  paces,  which 
Oolebrooke  thought  might  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
Pa.iiranik  legend  of  the  dwarf  Avatar.  It  may  have  been  suggestive 
<3f£  the  fiction ;  but  no  allusion  to  the  notion  of  Avatars  occurs  in  the 
^eda,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  three  steps  here  referred 
to  are  the  three  periods  of  the  sun's  course — hb  rise,  culmination,  and 
setting."  ^"^  The  passage  here  alluded  to  by  Professor  Wilson  is  as 
ibUows:  Rigveda  i.  22,  16-21 : — (16)^^0  devdf^  avantu  no  yato  Vishnur 
^ichakranw  \  prithivydh  sapta  dhdtnahht^^^  I  (1'^)  Ida^  Vishnur  vxcJuh 
^^€me  tredhd  nidadhepadam  \  samulham  asya  pdmmre  |  (18)  Trinipadd 
^iehakrame  Vishnur  gopdh  addhhyah  \  ato  dharmdni  dhdrayan  \  (19) 
^iihnoh  karmdni  pahfata  yato  vratdni  paSpase  \  Indrasya  yujyah  sakltd  \ 
C^O)  Tad  Vishnoh  paramam  padarh  sadd  paiyanti  turayah  \  divlva  chak- 
dtaUm  I  (21)  Tad  viprdso  vipanyavo  jdgrivdrhtah  tamindhate  \  Vuh- 
yat  paramam  padam  \ 

^  (16)  May  the  gods  preserve  ns  from  that  (place)  whence  VishQU 
Le  across  the  seven  regions  of  the  earth  [or,  according  to  the 
iveda,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth].  (17)  Yishnu  traversed 
(universe) :  in  three  places  he  planted  his  foot,  and  [the  world] 
enveloped  in  his  dust.  (18)  Yishnu,  the  preserver,  the  unin- 
J'^XiBble,  stepped  three  steps,  upholding  thereby  fixed  ordinances.  (19) 
-^^^old  the  deeds  of  Yishnu,  through  which  this  intimate  friend  of 
Xvidia  has  perceived  the  established  laws.  (20)  The  wise  ever  con- 
template that  supreme  station  of  Yishnu,  placed  like  an  eye  in  the 
(21)  The  wise,  ever  vigilant  and  offering  praise,  kindle  that 
'Ikich  is  the  supreme  station  of  Yishnu." — (See  Wilson's  translation, 
I.  53,  54 ;  Benfey's  translation  of  the  Samaveda,  pp.  223  and  287 ; 
Glossary,  p.  191,  under  the  word  sapta,  and  his  translation  of  the 


'Jfml^  I   **  This  Agni  is  Radra."  And  in  t.  6,  7,  3  :  Budro  vai  etha  yad  Agnih  \ 

^*  flMla  9yaykraJ^  kruddkas  tishthaty  §va  vai  e9ha\  tarhi  tachitam  etair  upati' 

^^^^  mmoikarair  eva  tarn  tamayati  \   **  This  Agni  is  Rudra.    He  stands  enraged 

^^  a  tiger.    Then  he  approaches  him  when  kindled,  and  quiets  him  with  these 

'^■'utmtions." 

^^  **  It  is  ezpresslj  so  stated  by  Durgicharya,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Nirukta. 
^**  Bumoiiil^  Introduction  to  the  third  Tolnme  of  the  Bhfigavata  Por&sa,  p.  zxii." 
^  Instead  of  sspta  dhamakhitf  the  SSmafeda,  u,  1024,  reads  adhi  sanavi,  **  over 
*«««irfaee." 
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B.Y.  in  Orient  and  Occident,  p.  30 :  see,  also,  the  fourth  vol 
this  work,  pp.  54,  ff.)  **• 

The  remarks  of  Yaska  on  this  passage  have  heen  already 
above  (p.  176).  The  following  is  the  note  of  the  conune 
Durgach&rya,  on  Yaska's  explanation  of  the  above  passage 
Bigveda  (see  above,  note  247,  p.  203) : —  Vishnur  dditya^  \  kathi 
yatah  dha  '*  tredhd  nidadhe  padam^*  nidhatte  pada^  nidhdnam  padti 
Eva  tatra  tdvat  \  ^* prithivydm  antarthhe  divV*  iti  SdkapiLnih 
ihivo  ^gnir  hhntvd  ** prithivydM^'  yat  kinchid  atti  tad  vt'kranu 
adhitishfhati  ^^afUarikshe"  vaidyuidtmand  ^^divi"  sHrydttnam 
uktam  ^^tam  H^  akrinvan  tredhd  hhuve  kam^*  (E.y.  x.  88, 
^'  Samdrohane  udayayirdv  udyan  padam  ekam  nidhatte  viihtntpc 
dhyandine  antarikslte  yayaiirasy  aetangirdv  "  ity  Aurnavdhhah  a 
manyate\ 

'' Yishnn  is  the  Sun.  How?  Because  he  says,  Hhrice  he  ] 
his  foot.'  Where  did  he  do  so ?  'On  the  earth,  in  the  firm 
and  in  the  heaven,'  says-  SUkapuni.  Becoming  terrestrial  fi 
paces  or  resides  a  little  upon  the  earth,  in  the  shape  of  lightning 
firmament,  and  in  the  form  of  the  sun  in  heaven.  As  it  is  said, 
made  him  to  exist  in  a  threefold  form'  (E.y.  x.  88,  10).  Aurni 
Acharya  thinks  the  meaning  is,  '  He  plants  one  step  on  the  *  Si 
hana '  (point  of  ascension),  when  rising  over  the  eastern  moi 
(another)  at  noon  on  the  Yishnupada,  the  meridian  sky,  (a  thi 
Oayaiiras,  when  setting  beneath  the  western  hill.'  " 

Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  later 
mythology  will  perceive  at  once  how  different  these  Yedic 
sentations  are  firom  the  Puranic  accounts  of  S'iva  and  Yisl 
Such  changes  as  these,  in  the  conception  of  the  gods,  must  hav 
the  work  of  time.    Here,  therefore,  we  have  another  proof 
antiquity  of  the  Yedic  hymns  as  compared  with  the  other  port 
Indian  literature. 

***  Under  the  word  dharman^  Bohtlingk  and  Rotk  quote  YfilakhHya  W.  3 
it  IB  said,  Tatmai  Vishnut  trtfii  padd  viehakrame  tipa  mitraaya  dhmn 
*'For  whom  (for  India)  Vishnu  strode  three  paces  in  the  quality  of  a  fri 
according  to  the  custom  of  a  friend."  The  explanation  of  the  last  words  of 
are  from  B.  and  B. 

•M  xhe  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  the  conceptions  of  theso  tw< 
are  folly  exhibited  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  this  work,  to  which  I  refer  for 
particulars. 
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Sixth :  Another  proof  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Yedic  hymns 
compared  with  the  later  SEstras  may  he  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
^oimer  represent  to  us  a  considerahle  difference  in  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  the  Indian  people  at  the  time  when  they  were  composed 
as  compared  with  the  usages  of  later  periods.  Por  information  on 
tluB  Buhject  I  may  refer  to  the  first  Tolume  of  this  work,  passim. 

Seventh :  How  different  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Yedic  age  was  in^many 
Cf£  its  forms  from  those  which  the  later  Sanskrit  assumed,  and  still  re- 
tsinsy  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  specimens  taken  from  the  Bigveda : 

Bigreda,  i.  2,  1,  with  modem  Sanskrit  interpretation  underneath : 
»ic  (    ^y^  dydhi  dariata  ime  somdh  aran- 
^*  [     hritdJ^  I  teihdm  pdhi  irudhi  havam  \ 

OD   9    y^f/^v  dydhi  darianlya  ime  somdh  atari' 
hritdh  \  teshdm  piha  ijrinu  havam  \ 


"  Come,  0  Vayu,  these 
oonxui   are   prepared."* 
^  Drink  of    them ;   hear 
our  invocatioxi." 


come  to  the  libation  of  him 
who  gives  yon  [oblations]. 


Here  it  will  be  obserred  that  four  Yedic  words,  dariata,  arankfitd^ 
hi,  irudhif  differ  from  the  modem  Sanskrit  forms. 

Bigveda,  L  3,  7 : 

sDic  (  Omdsai  charBKantdhfiio  viive  dwdsa^  ^ 

\    dgata  \  ddthdihso  dahuhah  sutam  \     \^0  Vitfre  deyas,  preserrert  of 

,  Omdi  Irakthakdii']    charshanidhrito  ^    "^[^^^^S^^!.^^^! 
^^  I   viSvedevdh  dgaehMata  |  ddtdro  dd- 
\  iu^  sutam  \ 

Here  the  Yedic  forms  cmd$a^,  devdsa^,  and  dgata^  stand  for  amd^f 
^^^  and  dgaehehkata, 

Bigreda,  vii.  83,  5 : 

Vii>ic  /  Vd9uhtha9ya  stuvatah  Indro  airod  uruin  1     **  Indra  heard  Yasish^ha 
'^^'  i  tritsubhyo  ahrinod  u  lokam  \  ^^^  ^«  '*«*«"?  P™^»  *"d 

Sooenfiu  hd  a  wide  sDace  to 
M^,  iVasishthasya  stuvata^  Indro  airinod    [ the  Tritsua."     (SeeToLi. 

*^**  ^  urtim  tritiubhyo  akarod  «  hkam  \  J  p.  320.) 

Here  we  have  the  Yedic  forms  akot  and  akrinot,  for  the  modem 
^ki^ot  and  akarot. 

^  Prat  Aufrecht  snggesta  that  the  word  alankfita  has  not  the  sense  of  **  pre- 
'^"in  later  Sanskrit;  that  the  construction  tMham  piba  would  be  improper 
"^i  and  that  chankanidhrit  would  not  be  understood  in  modem  times. 
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This  fact  of  the  frequent  diversity  between  the  Yedic  and  ordinu] 
Sanskrit  is  recognized  in  every  page  of  his  work  by  the  great  grammt- 
rian  Fanini.  I  Will  quote  one  of  the  Sutras,  in  which  he  refers  to  mm 
instances  of  this,  together  with  the  illustrations  given  in  the  YiitSki 
(vii.  2,  64): — Bahhutha  dtatantha  jagribhma   vwariha  iti  nigtmW 
ity  etdni  vede  mpdtyante  \  hhn  |  ''  hot&  prathamo  bahhuthu  "  |  "  hM- 
viiha"  iti  lake  \  ianu  \  *'yena  antariksham  uru  aUUantha^^  \  '<  dtmM* 
iti  loke  I  ffraha  \  *^jagfihhma  te  dahhinam  Indra  hastam  "  |  '^JB^rik' 
tna*'  iti  loke  \  vrin  \  ''  vavartha  tvafh  hijyotisha  "  |  ''  vavaritXa^'  itikb] 
'*  The  exceptional  forms  hoBhuthOy  dtatantha,  jagrihhma  and  vattrik 
are  employed  in  the  Yeda  instead  of  the  ordinary  forms,  hahh^xUht 
dtmitha,  jagjihima,  and  vavaritha ;   as  in  the  texts,  '  thou  wast  thB 
first  priest,'  'whereby  thou  didst  stretch  out  the  wide  firmament,'  've 
have  seized,  0  Indra,  thy  right  hand,'  'thou  didst  envelope  witk 
light.' " 

In  Sutra  vi.  4,  102,  other  instances  are  alluded  to  of  grammaticil 
forms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Yeda,  viz.,  the  imperatives  irMfx 
irinUj  *  hear ';  kridhi  for  kuru^  '  do ' ;  vfidhi  for  VfinUy  '  cover ';  piM 
foTprinlhiy  'fill.' 

In  the  Yivarana  of  Nagesa  Bhatta  on  the  Mababhashya,  the  follow- 
ing reference  is  made  to  certain  forms  which  are  employed  in  the  Y^^ 
only :  £vaik  cha  veda-mdtrdntargata'**  karnehhir'devdso-grihhndmV^'^ 
ddy^atirikta-paratd    laukika-iahdasya    taia    tad-vyavahdrddarktit^  \ 
"The  term  'secular'  {laukika)  refers  to  words  different  from  such  •• 
kaffuhhih  (for    karnaih),    devdsah    (for   devdh\   and  yfibhtjami  v^ 
yrihndmi)j  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Yeda  alone,  for  we  n0^ 
see  them  employed  by  secular  people." 

Neuter  plurals  in  f  and  d  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ^ 
Yedic  hymns,  as  tri  and  pHrnd  for  trlni  and  purndni.  So  too  "^ 
final  I  in  nouns  ending  in  n,  is  often  left  out  in  the  locative,  as 
qftnan,  adhvan,  karman^  charman,  janman,  dhanvany  iarmany  vyom^ 
for  ajmanif  adhvani,  etc.  So  also  d  is  substituted  for  au  in  the  n<^ ' 
and  accus.  dual,  as  in  yd  surathd  for  yau  surathau,  etc. 

In  nouns  in  •  the  instrumental  singular  is  often  formed  by  f ,  instead 
yd,  as  iaktl  for  iaktyd,  and  the  locative  by  d  instead  of  au,  as  ndhhd  t 
ndhhau,     Nouns  in  u  frequently  form  the  instrumental  case  in  ^ 
instead  of  und,  as  kratvO,  madkvd,  iarvG,  for  kratund,  etc.  -,  the  dati'' 
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ve,  instead  of  mn,  wm  trmhrn,  iMw^  iv  indmr^  etc ;  dbe 


L  M&  for  9^  or  —fc  as 

nAima^ete.;  and  tbe  loeatiTvia  an  ntfcadof  m^  aa 

yan,  datymn,  drrnkfrnn,  aiaan^  iv  amb^  cte.    ITordi  in  i 

ihe  nominatiTe  aingalar  iM  iniffad  of  i,  aa  mimrmmaftiUf  it  I'ifali, 

fdiNRarriA,  ia/^ali,  Ibr  arfafjwfi,  tfb.     In  a^ectma  the  farm 

fu  is  frequently  aabatitnfted  iar  ^pw, 

ffiyit,  takjfMj  for  atoiTjpat,  etc    The 

tuDfii  takes  in  the  inatr.  ng.  tiie  fini  litf  instead  of  irmfi^  and  im 

theloc.  tve  fat  Umffi,    Aeeording  to  Yiika  (5ir.  tI.  7),  the  plmal 

nwof  the  fint  penonal  pronoon  can  be  media  all  the 

The  dem.  pnmonn  iimi^  makes  in  the  instz.  aingp.  m.  and  n.  mo,  f.  mfiy 

for  MMs  and  aiM^^  and  along  with  hm  we  find  also  lud.    The  two 

▼ads,  iuLhi«,  ''never/'  ''no  one,"  and  maiu,  "let  not»"  and  "let  no 

one,"  are  peculiar  to  tiie  hymns,  aa  are  also  the  adTcrfas  idWy"" 

"vhere?"  hatha,  "how?"   "whence?"  and  the  pi^nsition  laAa 

fx  M^  "with,"  in  the  words  sadSlsrfia,  mAmio,  tmUMmdiJM,  and 

ndXai^a^     The  fi>nn  twtsm  for  dtaumy  "adf^"  is  found  almost  ex- 

dusiTely  in  the  hymns.    Jfrn  in  the  hymns  has  frequently  the  sense 

of  "as,"  as  well  as  of  "not"  (see  Nir.  L  4,  quoted  abore,  p.  151). 

To  the  oonjngational  fovms  specified  abore  as  found  in  the  Yedie 
lijmns,  but  not  in  later  Sanskrit,  may  be  added  the  following,  Tis., 
laoit,  tsiost,  yrtafMOM,  hhardman^  uuUiwuui,  uhuh',  ndMydmasi,  etc., 
^  iJM^  or  tmaSf  etc.  The  past  participle  in  tvd  takes  also  the  forms 
^snd  tvdjfay  as  in  AaM,  piM;  hfiM,  hriUdya;  gattiy  gattdya:  drith" 
f^jrs,  etc.  In  the  infinitiye,  besides  the  form  in  tmm^  we  frequently 
loeet  with  the  forms  tav^  tavat\  toh  (or  ios),  and  adhyaij  as  eUu^ 
titanai,  eto^;  hartave,  hartavai,  hartoh;  gantavey  ganiavaiy  camadhyad; 
ihSitKe  and  dhiyadhyai;  hhariave,  apabhartavaiy  hharadhyai  (R.Y.  tI. 
^,  3);  h(mtavai,  jivitaoaiy  pjimadhyaiy  paritamsayadhyai ;  and  an  in- 
^utiye  form  dyat,  "to  come,"  is  found  in  E.Y.  ii.  18,  3.  So  also 
jhate^  and  ehakshate  are  used  in  the  sense  of  the  infinitive,  as  are  also 
^  and  vishhahhe  (KY.  viii.  89,  12),  and  vidmane  (R.Y.  i.  164,  6). 

^  Af  we  hare  seen  above,  p.  91,  kuhiik  and  kttham  are  employed  in  Piili,  and 
^*^  in  the  Giitba  dialect,  and  in  Pr&krit,  for  *<  where  P  *' 

^  This  word  is  also  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  Mahabhfirata,  i.  732,  as  quoted 
^  B.  and  £'&.  Lexicon,  t,v. 
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So  too  the  hymns  have  some  moods  called  by  grammarianii  left  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Wilson  (Grammar,  2nd  ed.,  p.  463),  have  all  the  ligni- 
fications  of  the  potential  and  imperative,  as  well  as  of  the  conditional 
and  impersonal.     Such  are  the  forms,  patdti,  **  may  it  fall,"  dvah&sif 
^*  mayest  thou  bring  "  jlvdtij  vardJUin,  yajdti^  paehdti,  vandiif  hravdwta;      -^  -«»«; 
asat,  "it  must  be,"  hhuvat,  sttnavat,  driiat,  ifinavat^  iravai,  ninddt^     ^^S2it 
niniUdt,  t/ajdiai,  prtnaithe.     In  some  verbs,  the  syllable  na  is  added  .^^jied 
to  the  second  person  plural  imperative,  as  pipartanoj  vivaktana,  OntmuL^  ^ 
didiihfana,  etc.  The  pass.  fut.  participle  in  tavifa  appears  in  some 
in  the  form  <ra,  as  in  kartva,  jantva^  and  totva  (E.Y.  x.  160,  2). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  variations  exhibited  in  the  conjagatioiDr<^>  Jioji 
of  different  verbs  of  common  occurrence ;  av  makes  avi44hi  instead  ot«^    of 
ava  in  the  imperative ;  kfi,  "  to  make,"  takes  in  the  present  kartkC^  ^^ 
karasif  and  kfinoahi,  for  karoshi;  akar^  akarah^  and  akfinoh  for  akaro^ 
akran  and  akfinvan  for  akurvan  ;  akf inula  and  akfinotana  for  ahunUa 
kjridhiy  kara,  krinu  and  krinuhi  for  kuru^  etc.;  gam^  "to  go/'  takes  th 
forms  gamatif  ganti,  jaganii,  in  place  of  gachhati;  gameyam^  Bndjagawm 
gdnij  for gachchey am:  agamy di  for  dgachhet;  dgatha  for  dgaehhaika;  apm 
and  gan  for  agachJuit;  aganma  for  agachhdma;  agman  and  gman  fbr 
agachhan  ;  dgahi  and  dgantu  for  dgachha  and  dgaehhatu  ;  ganta  and  ^«s- 
tana  for  gaehhata.    In  the  reduplicated  perfect  the  root  tyaf  beconm  ^ 

iitydja,  instead  of  tatyuja ;  in  the  aorist  tan  makes  atdn  for  atdnU,  ^1 

Dfis  makes  adrdk  for  adrdkshlt,  and  has  driseyam  where  later  Sanskrit  s 

has  pasyeyam ;  adriiran  for  apaiyan ;  dadriire  for  dadfiiire^  etc 
The  root  tar  frequently  becomes  tir  when  prepositions  are  prefixed,  as 
in  dtiraty  pratira,  vitiranli.  Duh  makes  aduhra,  instead  of  adukmtOf 
"they  milked."  Dhd,  "to  hold,"  makes  dhita,  instead  of  hita  (thongh 
an  instance  of  the  same  archaic  form  in  the  Harivam^a  7799  is  cited 
by  B.  and  R.,  as  is  also  dhitvd  in  the  Sktap.  Br.).  Dak,  "  to  burn/' 
makes  in  the  aorist  adhdk  and  dhak,  instead  of  adhdkshlL  Dd,  "to 
give,"  makes  ddti  and  ddtu  for  daddti  and  daddtu,  and  daddki  for  dtku 
The  root  hha.  has  in  the  imperative  hhutu  for  hhavatu;  and  hhii^  to 
"nourish,"  or  "carry,"  makes  in  the  reduplicated  perfect /s^Adn^ 
instead  of  bahhdra.  Much,  "  to  free,"  makes  mumugdhi  and  mumoktu, 
instead  of  munclut  and  munchatu.  Yam,  "to  hold,'*  "to  give," 
makes  yamati,  yamsi,  yandhi,  yanta,  for  yaehhati,  yaekha»\^  yackha^ 
yachhata.      Frit  takes  the  forms  avart  -{•  d  mm  dearth   etc.,   instead 


^1 

13 
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►f  dvarttata  (ILY.  vii.  59,  4),  dva/varttati  for  the  intensiye  (B.y. 
77,  4).  7%d  makes  vidre  (R.V.  yii.  56,  2)  for  viduh  (?), 
viviiihi  for  fnddfU  (?).  Sru^  ''to  hear,"  makes  in  the  im- 
(besides  iruihi^  the  fonn  ^yen  above)  ifinuhi^  irinudhiy  iot 
\:  and  ij^mota  and  irota  (R.V.  v.  87,  8)  for  irinuta.  Spardh,  "to 
Le,"  makes  pmpfidhre  for  paspridhire,  Hu^  ''  to  invoke,"  makes 
^iAar»  for  juhvire.  In  It.y.  x.  125,  4,  a  form  iraddhivam  ''deserving 
"fcelie^"  is  found,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  E.Y.  (In  the 
^^tharraveda  iv.  30,  4,  iraddheyam  is  substituted  for  it.)  In  future 
;2>articiples  the  B.y.  frequently  substitutes  mya  for  an?y<i,  as  in  idenya, 
Jkirienya^  dftimyay  yudhenya^  varenyay  for  idanlya^  etc.  Other  forms 
to  the  Yeda  are  gTihhayati  (as  well  as  yrihhfuiti)f  dahhdyatt, 
ithdyati,  muihdyati,  ttabhdyatif  for  yrihnSUy  etc. ;  and  so  also  are 
Lch  forms  derived  from  the  perfect  tense,  as  jaksKlydt  from  ghu^ 
jj^^^piUyStf  papJydtf  mamany&t;  and  the  curtailed  forms  of  the  first 
m  of  the  imperative,  as  ntrayd  (E.y.,  iv.  18,  2),  praehard  (viii. 
L7,  6),  BJidprabravd  (x.  39,  5),  for  niraydni,  etc. 
Other  Yedic  peculiarities  are  («)  the  manner  in  which  adjectives  are 
iployed,  like  the  verbs  with  which  they  are  connected,  to  govern 
accusative,  as  in  the  cases  ya^  y  of  nam  parihhur  Mt,  "the  sacrifice 
"^hich  thou  encompassest "  (R.V.,  i.  1,  4):  vUu  chid  drufatnuhhih, 
^  ^who  break  down  even  what  is  firm"  (i.  6,  5) ;  id  somam  somapdlamd  | 
"they  are  great  drinkers  of  soma"  (i.  21,  1);  ehakrir  yo  vihd  \  "who 
^iiade  all  things"  (iii.  16,  4);  hahhrtr  vajram  papi^  soma^  dadir  yd^  \ 
'who  holds  the  thunderbolt,  drinks  soma,  and  gives  cows  "  (vi.  23, 4); 
^>^'^  rekmoi  tawve  dadir  va$Uj  "giving  property,  giving  wealth  to  the 
P<KHr"  (viiL  46,  15 ;  ii.  14,  1 ;  vi.  72,  3)  :  (i)  compounds  formed  with 
P^^e^ent  participles,  as  dhharad^atUf  fidhad-ri,  dhdrayaUkavi^  kshayad' 
^^o,  irawyat^akha :  and  {e)  the  separation  of  prepositions  from  verbs, 
^Ixich  so  frequ^tly  occurs,  as  in  the  cases  upa  tvd  $num\  "We 
^tlKToach  thee "  (i.  1»  7) ;  yamad  vdjehhir  d  sa  nafi  \  "let  him  come  to 
^  with  riches"  (L  5,  3);  d  tvd  viiantu  diavah  tomdsah  \  "may  the 
l^^iekly-flowing  soma-juices  enter  thee"  (i.  5,  7);  a  tvd  vahantu,  "let 
*^^m  bring  thee  "  (i.  16,  3) ;  ni  eha  dhimahi,  "  we  put  down  "  (i.  17,  6). 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from  these  differences  in  form 
^Hich  we  discover  to  exist  between  the  Yedic  and  the  later  Sanskrit, 
^^t  the  two  languages  are  not  essentially  alike.    A  great  portion  of 
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the  substance,  and  much  of  the  fonn  of  the  languagSi  was  the  same  at 
both  periods :  a  part  of  the  Yedic  roots  and  nouns  only  have  in  later 
times  fedlen  into  disuse ;  and  the  peculiar  Yedic  Tarietiea  of  fonn  are 
merely  the  ancient  modes  of  inflection  which  were  in  common  cmrenoy 
at  the  time  when  the  hymns  were  composed,  and  which  g^radoally 
became  obsolete  in  the  course  of  ages.^    Some  of  them,  however,, 
continued  for  a  long  time  in  popular  use,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of 
form  of  the  instr.  pi.  ehhis  for  aM,  which  we  meet  with  unchanged  ii 
the  Gathas  of  the  Lalita-vistara  (see  the  instances  given  above, 
p.  120),  and  somewhat  modified  in  the  Pali  forms  ehh%  and  eh%. 

A  further  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Yedic  hymns  is  to  be  fonn». 
in  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  p.  169,  f.,  that  many  words  in  use  in 
Yeda  afterwards  became  obsolete,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  the 
Sanskrit  literature.     The  meaning  of  these  words  is  often  extremeET^sIy 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  no  tradition  of  their  signification  seems  to  ha^ 
been  preserved,  and  even  the  oldest  interpreters,  as  Yaska,  are  oblig: 
to  have  recourse  to  etymology  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  sense.     (I 
on  this  subject  my  article  **  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Yeda,"  in 
Journal  of  the  Hoyal  As.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  new  series,  pp.  303,'  ff.) 

As  the  hymns  of  the  Yeda  were  the  compositions  of  the  anci« 


*M  The  following  is  Professor  Whitney's  account  of  the  differences  between 
Yedic  and  the  modem  Sanskrit : — 

'*  The  languag:e  of  the  Yedas  is  an  older  dialect,  yarying  yery  considerably,  "^9^^  '^ 
in  its  grammatical  and  lexical  character,  from  the  classical  Sanskrit.    Its  gramncii 
cal  peculiarities  ran  through  all  departments :  euphonic  rules,  word-formatioa 

oomposition,  declension,  conjugation,  syntax [These  peculiaritieaj 

partly  such  as  characterize  an  older  language,  consisting  in  a  greater  orig^inality        ^ 
forms,  and  the  like,  and  partly  such  as  characterize  a  language  which  is  still  in  iK^^ 
bloom  and  vigour  of  life,  its  freedom  untrammelled  by  other  rules  than  those  ^ 
common  usage,  and  which  has  not,  like  the  Sanskrit,  passed  into  obliyion  u 
native  spoken  dialect,  become  merely  a  couTentional  medium  of  communication '^^ 
among  the  learned,  being  forced,  as,  it  were,  into  a  mould  of  regularity  by  long  am^-^ 
exhausting  grammatical  treatment.     .    .    .    The  dissimilarity  existing  between  th^^ 
two,  in  respect  of  the  stock  of  words  of  which  each  is  made  up,  is,  to  say  the  leask^^^ 
not  less  marked.    Not  single  words  alone,  but  whole  classes  of  derivations  and  roots,  ^' 
with  the  families  that  are  formed  from  them,  which  the  Veda  exhibits  in  frequent  ^ 
and  familiar  use,  are  wholly  wanting,  or  hare  left  but  faint  traces,  in  the  «l^fstctl  ^ 
dialect ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  seems  to  demand,  if  the  two  be  actually  related  -' 
to  one  another  directly  as  mother  and  daughter,  a  longer  interval  between  them  tfaaa 
we  should  be  inclined  to  assume,  from  the  character  and  degree  of  the  grammatical, 
and  more  especially  the  phonetic,  differences." — Joum.  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soe.  iiL 
206,  297. 
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XodianrishiB  or  bazcby  who,  as  we  haye  seen  above  (p.  197,  f.),  frequently 
Qieak of  having  ''made/'  ''ileiahioned,"  or  '' generated "'^  them,  they 
eonld  not  possibly  have  been  composed  in  any  other  language  than  that 
*  which  these  |ishis  and  their  oontemporanes  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
farevery-day  conversation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  hymns  some  apparent  traces  of  an  idea 
that  the  authors  were  inspired  ;^  as  in  the  following  texts :  B.y.,  i. 
87,  4:  devaUam  hrakma  g&yaia  \  ''Sing  the  god-given  prayer."  In 
KY.  z.  71,  3,  it  is  said  of  the  goddess  Yach:  Tajnena  Fdchah  pado" 
f!jrffm  &yan  tdm  snvavindann  fUKishu  pravishtam  \  "  £y  sacrifice  they 
Mowed  the  track  of  Yach :  they  found  her  residing  in  the  ^rishis." 

In  R.Y.  X.  125,  5,  again,  Yach  *"  is  made  to  say :  Yam  kdmatfe  tafk 
Urn  ugrafh  hjrinomi  lam  hrahmdnam  tarn  fUhifh  tarn  iumedhdm  \  "  Every 
niQ  whom  I  love,  I  make  him  teixible ;  [I  make]  him  a  priest ;  [I 
Mke]  him  a  fishi;  [I  make]  him  intelligent."  ^ 

In  a  Yalakhilya  (or  apocrjrphal  hymn),  which,  with  others,  is  to  be 
£>and  inserted  between  the  48th  and  49th  hymns  of  the  8th  man^ala 
of  the  Rigveda,  the  following  verse  occurs,  xi.  6 : 

Aird-  Varuna  yad  riihibkyo  manUhdw^  vdcho  mati^  Sruiam  adattam  ogre  \ 
tl^ni  tihdndny  asjrijanta  dhlrdh  yajna^  tanvdnda  tapasd  ^bhyapaiyam  | 

^or  the  complete  text  of  this  verse  I  was  first  indebted  to  Professor 
Viiller,  who  supplied  also  the  following  version  of  it:  "Indra  and 
^arog^  I  have  seen  through  devotion  that  which,  after  it  was  heard 

*>  See  numerooB  panagei  to  this  effect  adduced  in  the  third  Tolume  of  this  work, 
!>•  232,  ff. 

^  This  subject  is  treated  more  at  length  in  the  third  volnme  of  this  work,  p.  245,ff. 
Ui  kis  illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  85,  Both  observes  in  regard  to  the  fifth  hymn 
^f  the  fourth  book  of  the  R.y. :  "  The  author  of  the  hymn,  Yamadeva,  him- 
^If  professes  to  make  known  a  mysterious  and  recondite  wisdom,  which  had  been 
^eded  to  him  by  Agni  (verses  3  and  6)."  The  third  verse  is  as  follows :  8ama 
^^Utirhah  mahi  tigmabhrith^ih  aahatraretah  VfiahabJuu  tuviahnwn  |  Padam  na  gor 
^pngiilham  vividvan  Agnir  mahyam  predu  voehad  manlsham  1 1  **  Agni,  the  trans- 
'^tly  strong,  the  fierce-flaming,  the  prolific,  the  showcrer  of  benefits,  the  powerful, 
^ho  knows  the  venerable  hymn,  mysterious  as  the  track  of  a  [missing]  cow,  hath 
Glared  to  me  its  knowledge." 

^"^  See,  however,  note  27,  p.  258,  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

^^  Yach  thus  appears  partly,  though  not  entirely,  in  the  character  of  a  Muse* 
compare  what  Homer  says  of  Demodocus,  Odyssey  viii.  63,  64 : 
T^ir  Wpt  Movo*  i^UXriat,  Udov  S*  i,yaB6y  re  kokSv  tc. 
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ia  the  beginning,  you  gave  to  the  poets — ^wisdomy  underatanding  tf 
speech ;  and  I  have  seen  the  (sacred)  places  which  the  sages  created  a 
performing  the  sacrifice."^ 

Though,  however,  some  traces  of  an  idea  that  the  fishis  were  o- 
spired  by  the  gods,  by  Yach,  or  Indra  and  Agni,  or  Indra  and  Yan|i 
(but  not,  in  any  of  the  passages  which  I  have  here  quoted,  by  BrduM^ 
who  in  later  times  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  inspiration :  seeabon^ 
p.  195),  may  thus  be  detected  in  the  Rigveda,  there  is  no  doubt, «  . ; 
the  other  hand,  that  these  ancient  bards  often  or  generally  speak  i    ; 
the  hymns  as  the  creation  of  their  own  minds ;  and  there  is  no  reaioi 
to  suppose  that  they  were  anything  else.     But  as  even  an  mapiA 
composition,  to  be  generally  intelligible,  must  be  deliTered  in  fltf 
language  current  among  the  people  to  whom  it  is  first  promnlgiied^ 
there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  that  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Yedu  iM 
not  the  vernacular  language  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  first  lecitii 

At  that  early  period  there  was  no  language  current  among  the  Aiyv 
but  the  Yedic  Sanskrit.    A  learned  language,  different  from  the  spobi 
tongue,  was  a  thing  then  unknown;  and  the  refinements  of  gnmnff 
had  no  existence.     This  accords  with  the  purport  of  the  following 
curious  passage  of  an  ancient  Brahmana,^  referred  to  by  Sayagi  i* 
the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  Bigveda,  p.  35 :   Fydibrvai* 
apt  prahfiti'pratyayady-upadeiMa  pada-warupa-iad'artha^iSehtj/^  , 
upayujyaU  \   Tathd  eha  Aindra-vdyava-yraha-hrdhmane  samdmndf/iifl 
**  Vdg  vat  pardchi  avydkjritd  'bhavat  |  te  devdh  Indram  ahruvann  *p^ 
no  Vdcham  vydkuru '  iti  \  so  'hravld  *  varam  vfinai  \  ntahyaih  ekt  ^ 
esha  Vdyave  cha  saha  yfihydtai^  iti  \  tasmdd  Aindravdyava^  ioka  f^ 
gfihyate  ^^  \  tdnt  Indro  madhyato  ^vakramya  vydkarot  \   tasmdd  if^ 
vydkfitd  vdg  udyaU**  iti  \  **Agnim  lie  purohitam'*  ityddi^dk  p9X^^ 
min  kale  pardchi  samttdrddi'dhvani-vad  ekdtmikd  iatl  avydhf%td  prakf^ 
pratyaya^   padam   vdkyant    ityddi^ilhaga-hdri-grantha-rdkitd    d^^ 

*s*  In  the  third  volnme  of  this  work,  p.  263,  tbe  Terse  is  translated  thos :  **  I**^ 
and  VaruQa,  I  have  seen  throagh  austere-fenronr  that  which  ye  formerly  ga^^j 
the  lishis,  wisdom,  understanding  of  speech,  sacred  lore,  and  all  the  places  irt^ 
the  sages  created,  when  performing  sacrifice." 

a«o  xhis  passage  is  found  in  the  Taitt.  S.  tL  4,  7,  8,  in  the  very  same  v^^^^ 
with  the  addition  after  "  ndyate**  of  the  following :  tatmat  $akfid  Indruya  mtdhif^ 
gfihyaU  dvir  Vayavt  dvau  hi  ta  varav  avfintta  | 

2ei  •«pni»»  omitted  in  Taitt.  S. 
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iaddtam  devaih  prdrihdtah  Indrah  ekasminn  eva  pdtre  Vdyo^  wasya 
Aa  ionuhrasasya  grahana-rikpena  varena  tushfat  tdm  akhanddm  Vdcham 
WMii^ye  viehhidya  prdkftti-pratyayddi-bhdgafh  sarvatra  akarot  |  tasmdd 
^fsA  vdg  iddnim  apt  Pdnmyddi-mahanhihhtr  vydhfitd  iorvail^  pafhyaU 
djf  arthah  \    ''  Grammar,  also,  by  indicating  the  cmde  forms  and  the 
lixes,  is  osefiil  for  determining  the  character  of  words,  and  their  signi- 
fication. And  accordingly  it  is  thus  related  in  the  Aindra-Yayava-graha- 
liilimiana(a  section,  so  called,  either  of  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  or  of  some 
Brahmana):  'Yach  (Speech)  spoke  confusedly,  and  without  articulation. 
Hie  gods  said  to  Indra,  Make  this  Yach  to  become  articulate  to  us. 
Indn  replied,  Let  me  choose  a  boon ;  let  the  soma  be  given  to  me  and 
Yiju  together.    Hence  the  soma  of  Indra  and  Y&yu  is  taken  together, 
bdra  then,  dividing  Speech  in  sunder  in  the  middle,  rendered  her 
articnlate.     Hence  she  is  spoken  articulately.'     The  sense  of  this 
quotation,  says  Sayana,  is  this :  Speech,  such  as  in  the  verse  Aynim 
\U  ptrohitam^  etc.  (the  first  verse  of  the  Eigveda),  was  originally 
eoDfosed,  i.e.  tmvaried  like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  etc.,  and  undis- 
^guisbed,  i.e.  without  articulation  to  denote  crude  fonns,  inflections, 
vords,  and  sentences,  etc.    Then  Indra,  being  solicited  by  the  gods, 
iod  gratified  by  the  permission  to  take  the  soma-juice  in  the  same 
▼easel  with  Yayu,  divided  in  the  middle  Speech,  which  had  pre- 
noualy  been  without  division,  and  introduced  everywhere  the  dis- 
tinction o(  crude  fbrms,  inflections,  etc.    In  consequence,  this  Speech, 
king  now  distinguished  in  its  parts  by  Panini  and  other  great  sages, 
^  pronounced  by  all  men." 

It  may  be  asked,  however.  If  the  Yedic  Sanskrit  was  once  the  spoken 
language  of  India,  how  did  it  ever  cease  to  be  spoken?  To  this  I  reply 
•a  follows : — 

By  the  time  when  the  collections  of  the  Yedic  hymns  were  formed, 
the  Sanskrit,  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  pshis  and  their  descendants, 
^^  undergone  a  considerable  alteration,  which  had  gradually  resulted, 
^  we  have  already  seen  (compare  pp.  36,  68,  ff.),  both  £rom  the  general 
^ira  of  change  to  which  all  language  is  subject  (as  exemplified  in 
Tarious  other  ancient  tongues),  and  also  from  the  action  of  local  causes, 
^ch  as  the  intercourse  of  the  Aryas,  or  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  with 
the  Dasyus,  or  Mlechhas,  who  spoke  a  quite  difTerent  tongue.  In  this 
^7,  words  which  had  formerly  been  commonly  employed  in  Sanskrit 
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became  obsolete^  or  acquired  new  meanizigBy  while  other  new  wordi^ 
.borrowed  from  the  dialects  of  the  MlechhaSy  were  introduced  into 
currency ;  and  forms  of  inflection  which  were  once  current  got  grada* 
ally  into  disase,  and  made  way  for  other  novel  forma.    Thus  a  twofold 
alteration  was  produced  in  the  ancient  Indian  language  (the  Sanskrit 
of  the  Yedas).     First,  the  Pali  and  the  Frakfit,  or  Temacular  dialectii, 
were  formed  out  of  it  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  described 
(pp.  33y  68yf.,  134,  146);  and  secondly,  a  learned  language,  based 
upon  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Yedas,  but  rariously  modified  (see  pp.  138,  t), 
and  polished,  was  gradually  constructed  by  grammarians,  which  hmg 
remoTcd  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  popular  use,  has  tbenoe- 
forward  continued  unchanged  (p.  162). 

"When  the  process  of  change  had  been  going  on  for  many  generatiaiu^ 
the  Yedic  hymns  became  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand.  The 
obstacles  to  comprehension,  arising  from  these  intermediate  changes  cl 
language,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  obscure  and  elliptical  stjb 
in  which  the  hymns  were  originally  composed,  which  rendered  it  htrd 
for  the  men  of  subsequent  ages  to  understand  the  brief  allusioiis  ts 
ancient  ideas,  practices,  and  events  with  which  they  abound. 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  difficulty  wliidi 
was  experienced  in  the  comprehension  of  the  Yedic  hymns  in  Itiff 
ages,  without  there  being  the  least  necessity  for  our  supposing  thit 
they  were  composed  in  a  language  at  all  different  from  that  vUdi 
was  ordinarily  current  in  India,  among  the  conmion  people  of  tlM 
Aryan  race,  at  the  time  of  their  composition. 
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^*:pinities  op  the  Indians  with  the  Persians,  geeeks, 
and  romans,  and  derivation  of  all  these  nations 
from  central  asia. 

^^ox  the  preceding  review  it  is  dear  'that  the  Sanskrit  language  has 

^^^en  undergoing  a  continual  change,  from  the  very  earliest  times  up 

^  which  we  can  follow  its  course.     But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  would 

be  contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  that  language  had  remained 

unaltered  in  those  yet  earlier  ages  before  the  Yedas  were  composed. 

It  must,  therefore,  now  become  my  object  to  inquire,  whether  we  can 

discover  any  means  of  following  it  back  to  its  origin.     We  arc  not, 

it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  position  to  do  this  in  any  other  way  than 

that  of  reasoning  and  inference ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  Sanskrit 

writmgs  anterior  to  the  Yedas,  we  possess  no  direct  means  of  tracing 

the  history  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  its  mutations  any  further 

back  than  the  date  of  the  composition  of  those  hymns.    There  is, 

however,  another  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  some  conception  of 

tliat  history.    From  facts  which  are  established  and  evident,  wo  must 

x^Bsson  to  the  unapparent  causes  which  they  presuppose,  and  out  of 

which  they  have  arisen.^ 

Learned  men  have  remarked,  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  be> 
tween  the  Sanskrit  and  other  languages,  some  of  which,  like  it,  are 
now  no  longer  spoken,  but  were  formerly  the  current  and  popular 
speech  of  ancient  nations,  and  are  preserved  in  written  records  which 

eonjeetore,  inferring  tkings  nnknown  from  things  that  are  manifest,"  says  Herodotus, 
ii  38.  Compare  Enripidet,  fragment  6  of  the  Phoenix,  rhj^tani  rtKfAiipiotatv  /t«^7»t 
ixia^rroif  **A  probable  oonckudon  regarding  things  unapparent  is  reached  bj 
proofr." 
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have  descended  to  ns  from  a  remote  antiquity.  These  are  Ist,  the 
Zend  and  other  varieties  of  the  ancient  Persic ;  2nd,  the  Greek ;  and 
drd,  the  Latin.'  The  Zend  language  is  preserved  in  the  Zend  Aveata, 
a  collection  of  writings  connected  with  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia. 
The  poems  of  Homer,  which  form  the  oldest  relic  of  the  extensive 
literature  of  ancient  Greece,  are  supposed  to  have  heen  written  about 
2,700  years  ago.  And  there  are  many  Latin  books  which  are  2,000 
years  old.  From  the  great  similarity  which  "exists  between  these 
languages  and  the  Sanskrit,  of  which  proofs  and  instances  will  be 
presently  adduced,  learned  men  have  inferred :  1st,  That  these  foms 
of  speech  have  all  one  common  origin,  i.e.,  that  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
and  Latin  are  all,  as  it  were,  sisters,'  the  daughters  (some  perhaps 
older  and  some  younger,  but  still  all  daughters)  of  one  mother  who 
died  in  giving  them  birth,  or,  to  speak  without  a  figure,  that  they  are 
derivatives  from,  and  the  surviving  representatives  of,  one  older  lan- 
guage, which  now  no  longer  exists;*  and  2ndly,  That  the  races  of 
men  who  spoke  these  several  languages  are  also  all  descended  firom  one 
stock,  and  that  their  ancestors  at  a  very  early  period  all  lived  together 
in  some  country  (situated  out  of  Hindustan),  speaking  one  language ; 
but  afterwards  separated,  to  travel  away  from  their  primeval  abodes, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  directions ;  the  fore&thers  of  the 

'  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  insist  much  on  the  affinities  of  tha 
Sanskrit  to  any  other  lang^ges  besides  those  I  have  named. 

'  Facies  non  omnibus  una,  neo  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  soronim. 

*  From  a  comparison  of  the  various  for  is  which  words  of  identical  significatioa 
have  assumed  in  the  different  derivative '  tongues,  and  of  the  laws  which  in  esdi 
case  must  have  govemed  the  mutations  which  they  have  undergone,  itbeocmui 
possible  to  ascertain,  in  many  cases  with  certainty,  or  with  high  probability,  the  ioam 
which  the  words  had  at  first  in  the  mother-language,  the  original  Indo-Europatn 
speech.  In  the  work  of  the  late  August  Schleicher,  entitled  "Compendium  dsr 
vergleichenden  Grammatikder  Indogermanischen  Sprachen"  (i.e.  '^Compendiiiimcf 
the  Comparative  Grammar  of  thelndo-Germanic  Languages")  3rd  ed.,  1871,  theletten 
of  the  mother -language  which  continue  unaltered  in  the  derivative  tongues,  and  thoM 
which  have  been  replaced  by  others,  are  specified,  and  the  original  forms  of  infledicn 
and  conjugation,  as  well  as  of  numerous  words,  are  stated.  And  in  Augntt  Fiek'i 
*'  Yergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen,"  (i.e.  '*  Gompantifi 
Grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages  *'),  2nd  ed.,  1870,  the  words  of  the  original 
language  are  given  according  to  the  author's  conception  of  their  form.  Thou 
writers,  however,  though  generally,  are  not  always,  at  one  as  to  the  origintl  fom 
Thus  Schleicher  thinks  the  word  for  "  five  "  was  kankanj  whilst  Fick  makes  it  pamhm. 
The  former  takes  wastart  to  have  been  at  first  the  word  for  *<  sister,"  whilsltke 
latter  makes  it  ivaaar. 
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Hindus  Bouthwaid  or  south-eastward  to  India ;  the  ancestors  of  the 
Persians  to  the  south;  and  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
west.*  The  languages  of  those  branches  of  this  great  Indo-European 
stock  which  remained  longest  together  in  their  earliest  home,  viz.,  the 
Persians  and  the  Indians,  continued  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
each  other;  while  the  tongues  of  those  o£fshoots  which  separated 
earliest  from  the  parent,  stock  exhibit  in  later  times  the  least  amount 
of  resemblance,  the  divergencies  of  dialect  becoming  wider  and  wider 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
separation.* 

SxcT.  I. — Introductory  Remarks  on  Comparative  Philology :  affinities  of 

the  Sanskrit  and  Persian  with  each  other. 

I  shall  proceed  to  establish  these  assertions  as  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  Sanskrit  to  the  Zend,  Greek  and  Latin ;  after  first  premising  a  few 
simple  remarks  on  comparative  philology  in  general. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  languages  which  are  spoken  in  different 

countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  they 

belong  to  different  families  or  classes ;  and  that  the  different  members 

of  the  same  family,  while  they  exhibit  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance 

to  each  other,  have  either  no  resemblance,  or  a  very  remote  one,  to 

those  belonging  to  any  of  the  other  families.     It  will  be  sufficient  for 

tiie  purpose  of  illustration,  if  I  refer  to  the  two  great  families  of  speech, 

^Tersally  recognised  as  distinct,  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  refer  the  Indian  student  to  any  of 
ike  oidinary  historical  manuals. 

*  "A  comparison  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Sanskrit,  especially  in  its  oldest 

Misrepresented  in  the  Veda,  with  the  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Letto-Slavon- 

^  lod  Persian,  etc.,  teaches  us  that  all  these  languages  hare  a  common  basis,  or  in 

^^  words  that  they  are  derived  from  one  common  original  speech ;  and  the  grada- 

ticQ  of  sounds  and  forms  points  to  the  Sanskrit  as  the  language  which  in  general  still 

pfttores  the  moat  original  form,  and  has  departed  least  from  the  original  tongue, 

Tkn  existenee  of  one  common  original  language  necessarily  leads  us  to  conclude 

Alt  at  the  period  when  it  was  still  a  living  and  spoken  tongue,  the  people  also 

vbidk  employed  it  formed  one  nation ;  and  it  results  that  the  individual  nations  as 

trdl  is  their  languages  were  formed  by  a  gradual  separation  from  the  Indo-European 

people,  and  its  language.    And,  moreover,  the  greater  or  less  similarity  of  the 

several  languages  among  each  other,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Sanskrit, 

oables  us  to  conclude  whether  the '  separation  from  the  original  stock  took  place 

jo  each  case  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  period.'*— Weber,  Indian  Sketches,  p.  7. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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The  languages  which  belong  to  the  Semitio  branoh  tn  fti 
Hebrew,  Syriacy  etc.    Now  all  who  have  studied  theae  ksgoilil 
well  aware  that  they  closely  resemble  each  other  in  mpeettfl 
roots  and  general  character;  while  they  have  scarcely  any 
all  in  any  respect  with  the  languages  of  the  Ind6-Ean^et& 
which  are  included  Sanskrit,  Zend,  the  later  forma  of  purs 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Teutonic  and  Sdayonio  langfuagea.    Abj] 
who  knows  both  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  is  perfectly  aware  that  tkjl 
little  resemblance  to  each  other  either  in  yerbal  rooti^  or  Bsod^  i 
none  in  the  forms  of  conjugation  and  declension.^ 
Now,  here  we  discover  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  two 

^  The  question  of  the  difference  between  the  Semitio  and  Indo-EoropeM  ] 
in  point  of  structure,  with  their  partial  correspondence  in  respect  of  xooli,ii 
treated  bj  Renan,  '^Histoire  des  Langues  S6mitiques,'*'  2nd  ed.  p.  434,  ^ 
observes  that  the  criterion  of  the  distinctness  of  families  in  langoaget  is  to  to  I 
in  the  impossibility  of  derifing  one  from  another.  Thus,  he  says,  itisqabii 
ligible  how,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  all  the  Indo-European  tngMi 
be  related  to  the  same  type,  and  have  sprung  from  the  same  primitiTe  idiMi; 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  how,  by  any  series  of  corruptions,  the  Zend  or  the  I 
could  have  become  Hebrew,  or  how  the  Hebrew  could  have  become  dui|iiH 
Sanskrit  or  Chinese  (p.  434).  It  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  a  < 
tinction  between  the  grammatical  system  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  tkittfi^ 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  that  the  one  system  could  not  be  deriyed  framttotfl* 
by  any  procedure  known  to  comparative  philology.  If  we  exeept  the  piiMV 
common  to  all,  or  to  most,  languages  (which  are  nothing  else  than  an  expiMi" 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind),  there  is  scarcely  any  grammatical  mecbaateaf  li* 
portance  which  is  common  to  the  two  families  (p.  444).  But  in  the  eli«Mi** 
languages,  grammatical  are  much  more  important  than  lexicographical  considailii' 
[i.e.  the  inflections  of  a  language  are  of  much  more  consequence  than  thi  «*i 
of  which  it  is  composed].  Many  languages  could  be  quoted  which  have  eaziBtoli 
renewed  their  vocabulary,  but  very  few  which  have  corrected  their  grammar.  Ona 
mar  is,  therefore,  the  essential  form  of  language,  that  which  oonstitateB  iliii' 
Tiduality  (pp.  447,  448).  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Renan  admito  that  the  Seniikfli 
Indo-European  languages  have  a  considerable  number  of  roots  which  are  cuiii— ^ 
both,  independently  of  such  as  they  have  borrowed  from  each  other  withilA 
historical  period.  But  he  doubts  whether  this  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  fH" 
the  primitive  unity  of  the  two  families,  and  scarcely  ventures  to  hope  that  a  dia0 
itrative  result  will  ever  be  attained  on  this  point.  The  greater  part  of  thi  M' 
common  to  the  two  families  owe  their  similarity,  he  considers,  to  natnralcaMi^i 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  biliteral  and  monosyllabic  onomatopceiaa,  which  fMff 
in  the  triliteral  radicals  actually  existing,  and  in  which  original  seniatioBS  W0 
to  have  left  their  traces.  Is  it  at  all  strange,  he  asks,  that  in  order  to  il|' 
outward  action,  the  primitive  man,  still  sympathixing  so  dosdy  with  natoitb  > 
scarcely  separated  from  her,  should  have  sought  to  imitate  her,  and  thai  thsa 
objecto  should  have  been  universally  imitated  by  the  tame  sounds  f  (pp.  449^  41 
M.  Benan  illustrates  these  remarks  by  a  number  of  instanees,  but  admite  ti 
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both  Terj  perfect  and  polished  in  their  forms  and  stmcturey  and  both 
of  which  are  spoken  by  learned  men,  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
religions  respectively,  living  together,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  cities 
of  India,  are  totally  different  from  each  other  in  almost  every  respect 
in  which  one  elaborate  and  complicated  language  can  be  distiDguished 
from  another  language  of  the  same  character.  And  what  is  the  ez- 
planation  of  this,  at  first  sight,  so  startling  phenomenon?  It  is,  of 
course,  that  Arabic  is  (as  its  name  implies)  the  language  of  the  Arabs, 
a  Semitic  tribe;  and  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Mahomedan 
invaders  of  that  country,  who,  though  not  Arabians  by  descent,  have 
yet,  as  their  designation  imports,  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
Arabian  conqueror  Mahomed,  and  have  learned  the  language  in  which 
their  sacred  volume,  the  Koran,  is  written:  while  Sanskrit,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  language  of  the  Brahmans,  who  are  descended,  more 
or  less  purely,  from  a  race  which  has  no  affinity  (unless  it  be  a  pri- 
mordiul  one)  with  the  Semitic,  viz.,  the  Arian.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful  that  the  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  languages,  which,  though  they 
meet  in  India,  have  been  introduced  into  that  country  from  quarters 
BO  perfectly  distinct,  should  be  totally  different  from  each  other. 

But  the  Musulmans  of  India  are  not  only  acquainted  with  the  Arabic 
tongue,  but  with  the  Persian  also,  which  is  the  living  dialect  of  Persia, 
one  of  the  countries  which  lie  intermediate  between  Arabia  and  India. 
^  Persian  language,  which  the  Persians  now  speak,  and  which  the 
learned  Musulmans  of  India  write,  is  a  composite  form  of  speech,  i.e. 
one  chiefly  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  Arabic  with  the  ancient  Persic, 
"wldch  was  originally  devoid  of  Arabic  words.  Now  in  that  portion 
fif  the  modem  Persian  language  which  has  not  been  borrowed  from 
^^^ibie,  bat  inherited  from  the  ancient  Persic,  we  find  many  words 

**Hmg  the  roots  which  appear  to  be  common  to  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European 
l^iigQigei,  there  are  a  certain  nomber  in  which  the  reason  of  the  onomat?poeia  is 
VMire  difficult  to  seize  (p.  462).  He  concludes  that  in  the  present  state  of  phiIo« 
^^aX  science,  a  sound  method  of  theorixing  requires  us  to  regard  the  Semitic  and 
l^Eoropean  families  of  language  as  distinct  (p.  457) ;  while  at  the  same  time  ha 
>viittb  that  nothing  which  he  has  adduced  inTalidates  the  hypothesis  of  a  primor- 
^  siBiiitj  between  the  races  bj  whom  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  languages 
'^■peetiTely  w«re  spoken  (p.  461).  For  details  I  must  refer  to  his  work  itself. 
HWh  has  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by  other  scholars,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
^ipedff.    I  xefer  only  to  Dr.  Noldeke's  paper  in  Benfej's  Orient  and  Oociden^ 
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which  are  manifestly  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Sanskrit  noans  or  Terhi 
of  the  same  signification. 

The  following  list  of  words  may  suffice  to  prove  the  assertion  just 
made,  that  the  Persian  language  has,  in  its  purely  Persic  element^  an 
affinity  with  Sanskrit,  while  Arabic  has  no  such  affinity : — 

Table  No.  IX. 
Comparative  Table  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic  Words. 


SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

ABABIC. 

BXGIJftir. 

piiar 

padar^ 

Hbu 

father. 

fkatar 

madar 

Hmm 

mother. 

duhitar 

dul^tar 

bint 

daughter. 

jamatar 

ddtnad 

hajld 

son-in-Uw. 

yuv&H 

jawan 

thabb 

young  man. 

n&ra 

nar 

zhiikiir 

male. 

gharma 

garm 

harr 

heat 

&Mva 

asp 

fifi. 

hone. 

Up 

ab 

fita 

water. 

naman 

nam 

ism 

name. 

Juikka 

^ushk 

yabiM 

dry. 

piada 

pa 

qadHtm 

foot 

bahu 

bahu,  hazu 

sa'id 

arm. 

ft^rd 

nau 

j&dfd 

new. 

eka 

yak 

ak&d 

• 

one. 

dtfi 

•   do 

iihniin 

two. 

ehatur 

ch6hir 

drb&'a 

four. 

p&nchin 

pUfy 

l^ms 

five. 

th&t 

sh&Bh 

s&tf 

six. 

t&ptan 

haft 

saba*a 

seren. 

6shfSH 

hUsht 

th&maniyat 

eight. 

navan 

nuh 

tasa*a 

nine. 

anf&n 

ddh 

'ashar 

ten. 

vimiati 

bist 

*ashrun 

twenty. 

iatam 

fodf  sad 

mayat 

hundred. 

•ahawa 

hazar 

alaf 

thousand. 

I  subjoin  many  additional  instances  of  affinity  between  Persian  and 
Sanskrit  words,  adding  the  equivalents  in  the  Zend,  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  Iranian  language,  but  omitting  all  reference  to  the  Arabic.'* 

>  See  p.  18,  note  23. 

*  In  this  case  the  Arabic  word  does  resemble  the  Sanskrit 

^  In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  I  have  had  the  adtantage  of  drawing  from  tibt 
Etymological  Persian  and  Latin  Lexicon  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Yullers,  including  tiie  nqiple- 
mont  containing  the  Persian  roots  illnstratod  by  reference  to  the  older  Penie 
dialects,  the  Sanskrit,  etc. ;  the  Persian  Orammar  of  the  same  author  (1st  6ditioB» 
1840, 2nd  edition,  1870) ;  and  Dr.  Justi*s  Zend  Dictionary.  Dr.  YuUen's  GnuiuDar» 
in  which  the  Persian  is  compared  with  the  ancient  -  Persic  dialects  and  with 
Sanskrit,  might,  if  translated  from  Latin  into  English,  form  a  useful  handbook  far 
Indian  students  desirous  of  learning  the  history  and  affinities  of  the  Persian  Uognage. 
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1.  VERBS  AND  PARTICIPLES. 


tANBKBIT. 

UND. 

PBB8IAN. 

BN0LI8H. 

dar 

•      •      • 

dartdan 

to  tear. 

kar 

kar 

kardan 

to  do. 

kfinu  (imperat 

)■•• 

kun 

do  thoo. 

yedic) 

da 

da 

dadan 

to  give. 

grabh  (yedic)  ^^ 

ffaretp,  garefih 

giriftan 

to  take. 

bhar 

bar 

{ 

burdan 
baatan^  bandad 

to  bear. 

handh 

band                 j 

(drd  pen.  sing, 
pres.) 

to  bind. 

/ 

ap 

ap,af 

yaftan 

to  obtain. 

iru  {ifinott) 

iru 

ikanudan 

to  hear. 

ttha 

ita 

istadan 

to  stand. 

jh> 

JhJuhyjlv 

zJitan 

to  live. 

mar 

mar 

murdan 

to  die. 

ivap 

gap,  qafi 

tLufian 

to  sleep. 

wapna 

qafna 

Hwab 

sleep. 

ehar 

ekar                 ' 

ekarldan 

to  wander,  grate. 

dhav 

.     •     • 

davldan 

to  ran. 

pack 

paeh 

puMltan 

to  cook. 

iuh 

.     .     • 

(dokhtan             ] 
{doshJdan           j 

to  milk. 

jna 

fd 

danistan 

to  know. 

janati 
janami 

•     •    • 
.     .     • 

[mil  danad 
[mij  ddnam 

he  knows. 
I  know. 

TV 

.     •    • 

tirUhtan 

to  create. 

tfishfi 

•    •     • 

airisht 

creation,  nature. 

kan 

jan 

izadan  {tanad  3rd 
(    pen.  sing.) 

jto  strike. 

iras 

tarei 

tarsldan 

to  fear. 

trasa 

tarsti 

tara 

fear,  trembling. 

mih 

tniz 

methtan 

to  make  water. 

3*hj^ 

.     •     • 

jangidan 

to  fight 

tapas 

tafnu 

tapf  tab 

heat,  feter. 

ruh 

rud 

ruaian,  roytdan 

to  grow. 

prachh               \ 
ipriehhatiS      ] 

pared 

puraldan 

to  ask. 

^,iabh^ 

.     .     • 

haftan 

to  weaye. 

khan 

•     .     • 

kandan 

to  dig. 

karsh 

kareskf  hath 

kaahldan 

to  draw. 

krt 

•         •        • 

itarldan 

to  buy. 

ikam 

dam 

damldan 

( to  blow  (as  wind 
(    or  breath). 

jan 

tan 

tadan 

be  born,  beget. 

jSta 

zata 

zadah 

bora. 

Urn  (ianottS 

tan 

tanldan^  tanudan 

to  extend. 

iuei 

iueh 

aoj^tan 

to  shine,  bura. 

(water)         / 
ni-^-dha 

var 

barldan 

to  rain. 

ni-k-dA 

nihddan 

to  place. 

^^  Hie  later  form  grak  is  one  of  the  early  instances  of  the  same  process  by  which 
^  iVskpt  k  was  substituted  for  ArA,  gk,  tk,  dk,  pk,  and  bk. 

^^  The  existence  of  this  root  may  be  inferred  from  the  pretence  of  a  deriyatiye  from 
^  in  the  word  urnawbhif  "  spider." 
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SANSKRIT. 

ffam 

jam 

ehi 

pra-^stha 

nam 

pat 

dhi  {vedie) 

bhu  ^ 

bhavami 

bhavati 

abhuvam 

abhut 

abkuvan 

a»mi 

atti 

tanti 

stu 

iudh 

tnard 

nard 

dh&r 
hank 


tap 

tap 

vah 

vaz 

hhraj 
kshar 

•     •    • 
khahar 

ehhid 

^kendf  iehind 

wan 

iak  (saktum^ 
infin.) 

qan 

iaeh  (to  giye, 
learn) 

ku»h  (to  tear, 
tear  out) 


•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 
fra-^ita 
nam 
pai 

di 
bu 


ah  mi 

aiti 

hehti 

itu 

iud 

mared 

•    •    « 

d&r 
karesh 


PBRSIAir. 

chamJdan 
tam^dan 
thy dan 
feriatadan 
nam  >  dan 
vftadanjfitadan 
d'idan 
budan 

SmFl  buvam 
mtj  buvad 
udam 

bud 

budand 

«m,  hattam 

hastf  ait 

and 

iitudan 

shustan 

walldan  ^ 

naltdan 

(dashtan  (imperat 
\     dar) 

|^A^afi(imperat. 
I    Awr) 

Uapldan,  taftan 
\     (imperat  tW)) 

wazidan 

biriahtan 

aharldan 

ahikaatan 

l^wandan 

iakhtan{ixxipen.t 
*az) 

kuthtan 


BNOLI8H. 

to  go,  walk. 

to  eat 

to  collect. 

to  send,  go  forward. 

to  bendy  be  dii^osed 

to  foil.  [to. 

to  percdye,  tee. 

to  be. 

I  am. 

he  is. 

I  was. 

be  was. 

tbej  were. 

I  am. 

be  is. 

tbcy  are. 

to  praise. 

to  cleanse,  wash. 

to  grind,  rub,  etA. 

to  sound,  lanieiit^ 

I  to  hold. 

I  to  cultiyata. 

to  be  hot, 

to  heat. 

to  carry,  blow  (at 

to  roast    [wind). 

to  flow. 

to  cut,  break. 

to  sound,  call,  read. 

to  be  able,  xnakap 
tokilL 


n.  NOUNS,  ADJECTIVES,  PRONOUNS,  PARTICLES, 


hhratar 
avaaar 
ptUra 
dvaiura 

ivairu 

vidhava 
jani,  gwi 
martt/a 
vatan 
jJvafjwita 


bratar 
qanhar 
puthra 
qaiura 


jeni,  ffhina 
marUta 

..     •    • 
jitifjtati 


biradar 
Jshwahar 
piaar,  pmar 
tAttar 
ttutru,  or 
J^uarah 
bewah 
zan 
mard 
baehah  *• 
s7,  elatf  tindagi 


] 


brother, 
sister, 
son. 
father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

• 

widow, 
woman,  wilb. 
mortal,  maa. 
child, 
life. 


^'  See  p.  23  aboye,  note  41,  and  the  line  to  which  it  refers. 

^*  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  instances  of  similarity  here  a^uoed, 
Persian  word  may  haye  been  borrowed  at  a  comparatiyely  recent  period  tnm 
Sanskrit,  or  yice  yers& ;  but  this  cannot  well  be  the  case  when  an  ancient  " 
equiyalent  also  is  forthooming.  ^  See  page  10,  note  10. 
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P^r-mJkmi 


jiJk 


rt9t4 
thfi 

n.4 


U 


/OMVft 


A^ra 


A« 


;^«>«eAii 


ra 


9**fJk, 


mcD. 

PBBIIAir. 

maium^ 

tanu,  iamti 

tan 

bodj. 

moxga 

ma^ 

brain. 

iara 

tar 

head. 

aiti^adU 

tutah^  ustukhan 

bone. 

pathna 

pathnah 

heeL 

ehathtnan 

ehaahm 

eye. 

miru 

ura 

tear. 

flVVVvVwV^Vw 

dandan 

tooth. 

kiwa 

tadan 

tongue. 

•     •    • 

doth 

shoulder. 

•    •     • 

artmj 

elbow. 

aaita 

datt 

hand. 

mutti 

muaht 

fi8t,handftil. 

'aSngmta 

angutht 

thumb,  finger. 

•        •        • 

nakhun 

nail. 

•        •        • 

roman 

hair. 

fitanm 

pastan 

female  breMt. 

•        mm 

jigar 

liver. 

thnu 

tanu 

knee. 

pa 

foot. 

•    •    • 

get^geto 

hair,  ringlet. 

panti 

putht 

back. 

tutra 

whtar,  ahutr 

cameL 

•    •    • 

kabJ,  kapl 

ape. 

ffOO 

gao 

ox,  or  cow. 

hu 

thuk 

boar. 

khara 

thar 

ass,  or  wild  ••§. 

•    •    • 

attar 

mule. 

mahha 

tneth 

sheep,  run. 

•    •    • 

muth 

mouse. 

par^na 

par 

feather,  wing. 

perenin 

parindah 

winged,  a  bird. 

m          m          • 

ehang 

beak  of  a  bird. 

m         m          • 

kabutar 

pigeon. 

•         •         • 

gfd 

a  vulture. 

•         •         • 

thagijfll 

jackaL 

•         •         • 

kulang 

crane. 

ffMJuhi 

magat 

fly. 

kenma 

kirm 

worm. 

kaiyapa 

kathaf 

tortoise. 

•    •    • 

karkf  t^rekang 

crab. 

•    •    • 

guh 

excrement. 

maiya 

mahl 

fish. 

kshlra 

thir 

milk. 

taranya 

tar 

^old. 

ayahh 

ahan 

iron. 

•    •    • 

charm 

skin. 

•    •    • 

dhar 

food. 

•    •    • 

ndhar 

fasting. 

kariti 

kitht 

I  cultiyation, 
( ploughed  field. 

yrfya^f 

bint^ 

nee. 

^^^^hara,  ] 

*ritAi  {krithta) 

^Wd  the  original  form  of  this  word  have  been  dhatta  f 
^  See  YnllerB's  Persian  Grammar,  2nd  edition,  pp.  50,  66.    In  Justi's  Lexicon 
^"^  ii  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  deity  who  protects  crops. 
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BAZTBUUT. 

ZBND. 

PBBBIAK. 

n9i0^^^^ 

fodhuma 

•      •      • 

yandum 

wbeat 

yava 

yava 

jau 

barlej. 

dhanya 
/angala 

dona 
•     •     • 

danah 
jangal 

Siickct     ^^^ 

kthupa 

•     •     • 

chob 

a  bush,  wo^^^ 

daru 

dauru 

darod 

wood. 

Sakha 

•     •     • 

•haf^  shSSifihah 

branch. 

ard 

•     •     • 

6riSih 

saw. 

yuga 

•     •     • 

jugh 

yoke. 

Jala 

•     •     • 

Sal 

net 

bhara 

•     •     • 

bar 

weight 

vara 

•     •     • 

bar 

time. 

tkavdra 

•     •     • 

yakbar 

once. 

dvara 

dv&Hk 

dar 

door. 

panjara 

•        •        • 

(  pinjarah,           \ 
\  panjarah           ) 

cage. 

daman 

•         •         • 

dam 

net,  bond. 

ehakra 

chakhra 

ehar^ 

wheel. 

deva 

daiva 

dev 

god,  demon. 

dsman 

«Uman 

asman 

atone,  hearen. 

jagat 

•     •     • 

jahdn 

the  woiid. 

bhumi 

bumi 

bum 

ground,  earth. 

Jma,  gmd 

tern 

zamtn 

earth. 

9varp  surya 

hvare 

thur 

heaven,  snn. 

mitra^  mihira  *• 

mithra 

mihr 

(  name  of  a  god,  son, 
}  friend,  friend^p. 

woiishfha 

anhu  vakitta 

behitht 

best,  paradise. 

mas 

maonh 

mah 

moon,  month. 

it6r  (Tedic) 

Mrs 

aitdrah 

star. 

abhra 

awra 

abr 

dond. 

mtfkm 

maeyha 

me^ 

clond. 

kskmpa 

ksKap 

shab 

night. 

fkmrma 

yari^ma 

yarma 

heat,  summer. 

Mima 

eima 

zam 

winter,  cold. 

fata 

rata 

bad 

wind. 

ekhaya 

•    •    • 

sAyah 

shade. 

eMMatrm 

•    •    • 

ehafar 

nmbreUa. 

rmmfa 

1 

j    .     .    . 

rang 

oolonr. 

ktrpiara 

yatmti 

•     •     • 

gand 
kofur 

smell,  badsndL 
camphor. 

stmm 

haoma 

Mom 

soma  plant 

ath^nrtmm 

atkmrrait 

atMrbam 

i  priest,  fire-priest 
\  saint 

WW^^Ww# 

^^%^^^^a9%^9 

IMMOS 

adoration,  prajeis^ 

m^t^t 

matupkk 

manth 

mind,  dispositioa. 

f9rn^ 

foima 

,im.k 

^nality,  oolonr. 

dr-i^S* 

dnkyk* 

Mn-jA 

injury,  lie. 

trt*\m.% 

f«*«ilM 

tuhmsgJ 

thirst 

tfit^tts^  triskm^J 

•         •         • 

tisAmoA 

thirsty. 

*         •         • 

bfm 

frief. 

fear,  terrible. 

{%««M 

«     .     .                 1 

kjm  . 

wish,  desire. 

•>«i«M 

1 

rH: 

secret. 

l\t-Ml 

i,:  4                      « 

kar 

work. 

^*  If « 4«(^  u  nw^ntixxiitU  \t  Bohtlin|rk  and  R%»th  as  occnning  in  the  Mabftbhin 
U).  I^K  a*  a  name  vxf  ib<  ^na.    Mitn  <«(vai«  in  ^  same  sfose  in  the  saae  line. 
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■4SAi* 


-jorafopa 


xm»,  tii  (to 
Sharpen) 


itina 


ffrfnt 
tigkra,  iahin 


\UjMJL 
htlSI 

gelak 


dirafik 


thagun 


I  wire,  choid, 
[   muiicli  note. 
B  bowitriug. 


jar. 

C^  thrahold. 
mg,  ■  mirk 
from  baming. 
( Mt,  plouure,, 

I  djop,  ipnrk.  baa- 

n*r,  lightning. 
(  a  bindc  of  gram, 

an  assemblage. 

bird,^en. 


gTMt 


itraigbt. 
white. 
black,  broi 


■harp,  ihupiMM. 
long. 
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SAlfSKBIT. 

dumamon 

durmanoi 

kvOf  kutra, 

kukm  (yedic) 

na 

tpam 

ffuahnuU 

iva 

hatama 

iara 

antar 

upari 

paiehat^  paicha 

idanlm 

vifkiati 

panehaiat 

taptati 

aim 

navati 

$(Ua 

aahaara 

durvara 


ZIKD. 


hUhra 

na 
turn 


&a, 

MavOf 

hvOf 

•  •     • 

iara 

antart 
upairi 
paJkcU,  paieha 

•  •  • 
fltaiti 


•         •         • 

khthatti 

kaptaiti 

astaiii 

navaiti 

iata 

kazanra 


PBB8ZAV. 

duthnam 
(dujmanith, 
{dtuhmoH 

nah 

tu 

ihmna 

thud 

kadam 

tar 

andar 

bar 

pat 

Idim 

hltt 

patijah 

thatt 

kafiad 

kaaktad 

navad 

tad 

kasar 

dutkwSr^ 


] 


BireutB. 

badnAxne,  tboM. 
hostile,  djgturbed 
in  mind* 

'whetef 

not. 

ihon. 

yon. 

wboP 
|iignofcoinp. 
I     de^^ree. 

within. 

abore. 

•fber. 

BOW. 

twenty. 

fifty. 

sixty. 

■eyenty. 

eighty. 

ninety. 

ahnndred. 

a  thousand, 
i  difficult  to  stop, 
{     difficult. 


NoTB. — On  the  other  hand,  I  may  specify  the  instance  of  a/at  (Ar.)  and  Jtpad 
(Sans.),  in  which  a  word  of  similar  sound  has  the  same  sense  of  "  oJamity "  in 
Arabic  and  Sanskrit. 

Now  the  old  language  of  Bactria  or  Persia,  from  which  the  words 
in  the  above  list,  still  forming  part  of  the  modem  Persian,  mnst  be 
derived,  was  a  language  closely  connected  with  the  Sanskrit.  That 
language,  in  one  of  its  branches,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  progveasy 
was  the  Zend,  which  we  find  employed  in  the  Zendavesta,  or  stored 
volume  of  the  Zoroaatrians,  or  ParsTs,  a  work  which  still  exists,  and  is 
studied  with  increasing  success  by  European  scholars. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  compare  Sanskrit  with  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  (who  lived  to  the  north-west  of  Persia,  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  iBgean  Sea),  and  with  that  of  the  Bomans^ 
who  inhabited  Italy,  we  shall  find  a  close  resemblance,  and  frequently 
an  almost  perfect  identity  in  very  many  words,  both  as  regards  the 
roots  and  the  inflection. 

^  War  is  a  Persian  suffix,  perhaps  unconnected  with  the  Sanskrit  rSrs;  bol 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Persian  partids  dutk  and  the  Sanskrit  Am. 
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^  ntemblances  between  languages  may  be  twofold.     First,  as 

'^^K^^  the  roots  of  the  words.    For  instance,  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the 

^^  ndnan^  ''  name/'  and  we  find  the  same  word  ndm  in  the  same 

*^<^  both  in  Persian  and  Hindi.    The  second  resemblance  is  in  the 

lode  of  infiection.    Here  we  do  not  find  any  resemblance  in  regard  to 

^®  Way  in  which  this  word  nduum  is  declined  between  the  Sanskrit 

^'^^  the  Persian  and  Hindi  langoages.    The  Sanskrit  has  three  num* 

^^'^  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  and  seren  cases  (besides  the  Tocatiye) 

^^   each  number,  whereas  the  Persian  and  Hindi  have  only  two  num- 

MTB,  singular  and  plural,  and  the  cases  are  formed  in  quite  a  different 

^^y  from  those  of  the  Sanskrit.    To  prove  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

gi^e  the  different  cases  of  the  singular  number  of  this  word  in  each  of 

the  languages. 


8AH8K&JT. 

PEBSIAN, 

XWDl. 

170M. 

nama 

nftm 

nftm 

Jkoc 

nfima 

afimrft 

nfimko 

Ikbt. 

namnft             " 

r           nam  8e»  nftm  ksrkt 

Dat. 

nfimne 

wantinff,  and 
»fuppliea  bj    « 

nfimko 

JLbl. 

n&mnM 

nftm  60 

Obn. 

namiias 

preposltioas. 

namkft 

liOO. 

nAmm 

^             nftm  mefl 

Toa 

n&ma 

nSm 

nftm 

If  now  we  compare  the  Latin  word  for  *'  name  "  with  the  Sanskrit, 
m  shall  find  not  only  that  the  root  is  the  same,  but  also  that  the  mode 
«f  inflection  is  very  similar :  thus, — 


Singular. 

SAKnUT.  LATHr. 

Aox.  nama  (from  cmde  nomen 

form  nfiman) 

Aoc.  Bftma  nomen 

Inr.  oamnft  nomine 

DiT.  niimne  nomini 

in.  aamnaa  nomine 

Gsx.  namnai  nominie 

Log.  nimni  nomine 

Voc.  oama  nomen 


Plural. 

SANSXRIT. 

NoM.  numani 

Ace.  namani 

Inst,  namabhif 

Djlt.  numabhyas 

Abl.  namabhjaa 

GxN.  namnam 

Log.  namasu 

Yog.  namani 


LATIK, 

nomina 

nomina 

nominibni 

nominibuB 

nominibni 

nominom 

nominibui 

nomina 


The  Latin  language  has  no  duaL 

We  see  here  that  while  the  same  root  expressing  the  word  "  name  " 

k  common  to  all  these  languages,  the  Persian  and  Hindi  have  lost  the 

ancient  forms  of  inflection,  while  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  have  pre- 

ferFed  them.    There  thus  exists  a  double  resemblance,  viz. ;  first  of 

roots,  and  second  of  inflections,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Sanskriti 

and  the  same  remaik  is  equally  true  of  the  Greek  and  the  Zend. 
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Now,  when  we  find  that  a  multitude  of  roots  coincide  in  any  two 
langnagesy  of  which  the  one  does  not  derive  them  from  the  other,  we 
may  be  sure  (even  though  the  one  may  have  no  complex  system  ol 
inflections,  while  the  other  has),  that  those  two  languages  have  a 
common  origin,  especially  if  we  can  show  that  the  one  which  is  defi- 
cient in  inflections  has  gradually  lost  them  by  a  particular  process  of 
alteration  which  can  still  be  traced.  But  if  any  two  languages  re- 
semble one  another  both  in  roots  and  inflections,  the  proof  of  theii 
affinity  is  then  greatly  strengthened. 

Sect.  II. — Detailed  illustrationa  of  the  afinities  of  Sanshrit  with  thi 

Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin  languagee, 

I  proceed  now  to  furnish,  first,  some  specimens  of  words  which  as 
roots  correspond  to  each  other  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
and  I  shall  afterwards  exhibit  the  mutual  resemblances  of  these  four 
languages  in  point  of  inflection  also. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  (derived  from  the  publications  of 
Bopp,  Benfey,  Aufrecht,  Curtius,  Fick,  Justi,  and  others)  which  cor- 
respond both  in  sound  and  sense  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

In  many  of  these  words  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  affinity,  that  they  are  all  the  representatives 
(more  or  less  changed)  of  some  one  particular  word  in  the  original 
language  from  which  they  have  aU  been  derived.  In  other  cases 
where  the  resemblance  is  not  so  apparent,  the  affinity  can  nevertheless 
be  satisfactorily  proved  by  observation  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of 
the  letters  of  words  having  the  same  signification  in  the  different 
languages  always  or  generally  vary  from  one  another  in  a  uniform, 
manner  in  the  diflerent  languages.  It  will  be  necessary  to  iUuBtnte 
this  point  in  detail. 

I  should  first  remark  that  the  orig^al  forms  of  thq  cognate  words  ia 
question,  as  they  existed  in  their  assumed  mother-language,  cannot  irn 
all  cases  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  in  most  instances  they  car 
be  fixed  with  an  approach  to  precision.  Thus,  from  a  comparison  ci 
the  Sanskrit  ahi  with  the  Greek  ekhie,  and  the  Latin  anguU,  we  ma^ 
gather  with  probability  that  the  original  form  was  aghi,  or  atigk^^ 
Similarly  the  Sanskrit  duhitar  and  the  Greek  thugater  seem  to  coma 
from  dvghatar  or  dhughatar ;  aha  and  equus  from  akva;  kan  and  kw^ 
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from  ivan:  jdnu  and  ^anu  from  gd,nu:jnd^  gignosko  and  noBco  {cognoBcd) 

from  gndy  etc.    Some  of  the  consonants  found  in  Sanskrit  do  not 

appear  to  haye  existed  in  the  original  Indo-European  tongue,  such  as 

chi^  ehhay  ja^  jha^  which  are  considered  to  have  been  developed  out  of 

i  and  g.     From  a  oomparison  of  the  different  cognate  words,  it  results 

tlic^t  certain  consonants  of  the  original  language  remain  uniform  in  all 

^^  derivative  tongues,  whilst  others  vary  in  one  or  more  of  the  latter. 

2^b.as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  abridged  from  that  given  in 

^<2^3leicher'8  Compendium  der  vergl.  Qrammatik  (3rd  ed.),  p.  328. 


Indo- 

^■aiUliOPKAW. 

Sanbkrit 
(or  old  Indian). 

Zend 
(or  old  Bactrian). 

1       Greek. 

Latin. 

k 

k  (kh),  ch 

k  (kh),  ch 

k  (»).  g  W 

c,  qv 

% 

8.  p 

gij 

rf,  p 
g  (gh),  j 

p  W.  t  w 

g  h),  b  (b) 

g»  gv»  ▼• 

%^  ' 

gb.h 

Zy  z 

g.  gh,  z,  2 

t  (th,  %) 

U»(x) 

g,  gv»  ▼,  b,  C 

t 

t,  th 

t(r) 

t 

d 

d 

d  (dh) 

d(») 

d,l. 

dh 

dh 

d  (dh) 

th(fl) 

d,f,b. 

U 

j,ph 

1^1? 

PW 
bW 

I: 

bh 

bh 

b(w) 

ph  {<p) 

b,  f. 

n 

n 

n 

nW 

n. 

m 

m 

m 

mijn) 

m. 

r 

{  r,  1,  (r,  r,  &  1 
\    as  Towels) 

)' 

r  (P),  1  W 

r,  1. 

y 

y 

y 

f  i  (0.  «  W,  d8 

(C.  1 0 

h  i- 

4 

• 

8,  sh 

j  B,  sh,  iTf  h,  nh, 
1    Ti\  qh 

» (').  k  0 

8,  r. 

▼ 

▼ 

▼.  (''),  P>  b 

uWf 

Y,   U. 

■^    Ik 

chh 

... 

•                 •                 ■ 

•      •      • 

■▼ 

■        •        • 

qh 

•                 •                 • 

... 

Sanskrit  the  dental  letters  (t,  th,  d,  dh,  s)  sometimes  become 
fgnals  (or  cerebrals  f,  ^,  etc.),  and  the  nasals  n  and  m  become  n, 
and  n,  in  consequence  of  certain  phonetic  laws.    In  Greek  ky,  khy, 

»    thy-Bs;  dy,  gy-?(ds). 

""tXhese  laws  and  variations  are  exemplified  in  such  words  as  the  fol- 


where  k  remains  common  to  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin — as  in 
aksha,  axon(aBakson);  axis(csak8is)  or  dakshina,  dexios  (sdeksios}, 
dexter  (»dekster);  or  kshura  a  xuron  (^kshuron). 
where  k  in  Greek  and  c  (s  k)  in  Latin  are  represented  by  i  (V)  in 

^  Schleicher  places  a  mark  of  interrogation  (P)  after  the  b,  and  in  the  Zend  column 
the  b  and  piita  only  a  mark  of  interrogation. 
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Sanskrit — as  in  deka,  decern  s  da^an ;  ekaton,  centum  >■  ^atam; 

kudn,  canis  •«  ^van;  derk  *-  darS.     According  to  Bopp,  (Comp* 

Gram.,  2nd  ed.)  sec.  21a,  the  Sanskrit  i  is  almost  always  the 

comiption  of  an  original  k.      Schleicher  (p.  165)  says  it  wai 

originally  a  k,  and  ought  perhaps  properly  to  be  pronounced  as 

the  German  ch,  which  is  in  sound  not  unlike  the  Persian  aad 

Arabic  khe  (^ ). 
(c)  G  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  in  Sanskrit  frequently  represented  by  j, 

as  in  ago,  ago  »  ajami ;    in  gignosko,   nosoo*  >■  j&nami ;  gennao, 

gigno  a  jajanmi ;  agros,  ager  »  ajra. 
{d )  Kh  (x)  ^^  Oi^ek  is  represented  by  gh,  and  h  in  Sanskrit,  and  by 

h  and  g  in  Latin,  as  in  elakhus  >■  laghus,  ekhis  ■•  ahi  and  anguis, 

kheima  »  hima  and  hiems. 
{$)  Th  (d)  in  Greek  is  represented  by  dh  in  Sanskrit,  and  by  f  or  d  in 

Latin,    as   in    tithemi  «>  dadhami ;    m^thu  «  madhu ;   thumos  « 

dhuma,  fumus. 
(/)  Fh  {({))  in  Greek  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  bh,  and  in  Latin  by 

f  and  b,  as  in  phuo  a  bhavami  and  fui ;  ophrus  a  bhdi ;  phero  «■ 

bharami  and  fero ;  phratria  cs  bhratar,  frater. 
(^  )  G  in  Sanskrit  is  sometimes  represented  by  b  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

as  in  go  a  bCLs,  bos. 
Numerous  other  illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  tables  which  follow. 


Table  No.  X. 

I.  NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES, 


8AKBKBIT. 

ZEND. 

ORSKK. 

LATIN. 

jM'tor 

patar 

pater 

pater 

nuUiir 

matar 

mitir 

mater 

tata 

•    •    • 

tetta 

tata 

n&na 

•    .    • 

nanna 

•    •    • 

bhratar 

bratar 

phratrxa{tic\9i^ 

/rater 

wasar 

qa^har 

... 

eoror 

duhitar 

dughdhar 

thugatir 

... 

twptar,  napat 

napa 

aneptios 

nepot 

naptrl 

napti 

*    .    • 

ntptii 

dtiarf  dtvmra 

.    •    • 

daer 

.    •    • 

9Huah3 

•    •    • 

nn09 

Mtrus 

jamatar 

tlamattar 

ffambro9 

gener 

ivaiura 

gasura 

hekurot 

eocer 

ivudru 

•    •    • 

hekura 

eocru9 

pitrivya 

... 

patrd9 

ptUrtim 

aunn 

•v^^^Hw 

kmo§ 

•    •    • 

9idhtm 

•       •       • 

•    *    • 

ttfcflM 

EKOLIBX. 

fkther. 

mother. 

fieither. 

mother,  aiml. 

brother. 

lister. 

daughter. 

grandson,  eoi 

grand-danghlRv 

husband's  brothe 

daug[hter-in-bw 

son-in-law. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

father's  brotiier 

soa. 

widow. 
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Jmmiffmi 


^trm 


'o/n* 


(tolirMthe) 
Jtr^  (tomiObe) 


iJksAi 

toMf  na»S,nanka 


amya 


(•cc) 


mahhm 
Tmmbkm 


'•/■ 


-^^     'Hi 


iim 


km 


) 


niio. 


iura 


•  •    • 

•  •    • 


Mwrva 
taorura 
ffavan 
paiti 

•     •     • 


kertf$  (nom.) 

tar^dhaya 

4ara 

•    •    • 

aoiU 


•    • 


Km 

•    • 
piLiha 


Ehnu 
udara 


traont 


paiu 

gao 

iioora 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 


mn«r 
guM 


g9ra$ 
ghron 

•  •    • 
pons 

potnia 

atwu>s,  auimin 

antmos 

•  ■    • 
hardia 
kara 
kephale 

9pt,  Ckiii,  HkJk&t 

•  •     • 
ophrui 

•  •     • 
odonta  (ace.) 

{  (gen)  1 

gomphoi 

girut 

pikhua 

otteon 

krUas 

pu9plkBj§(gm,) 

petot 

p^dan 

gunu 

•  •    • 
goitir 
mtinm 
hepar 
ompKabm 
kioni$ 
kokhoni 
•plin 


idkar      [gen.) 

tkSr  {tkatotf 

M9n 

tfkotf  tikntn 

pdu? 

bus 

taurot 

kippo§ 

ols 


LATOr. 


•       •       • 

ptrtut 
kwio$ 
rcg 
regina 


juvenu 
^tis,  pottna 


antmu$ 

9orpu$ 

tot 

eerehrum 

caput 

ocului 

noMutf  narat 

•    •    • 

Si 

dentem  (ace.) 

gena 

unguit 


St 

earo 

pit  pidit  (gen. 

pedit  (peditit) 

•  •     • 
genu 
uttrut 

•  •    • 
venter? 
Jeeur 
umbUicut 
elunit 

COS 

lien 

Muariet 

ubir 

ttereut 

ovum 

•  •    • 
peeu 
bit 

taurut 
tquut 
mrit 


I 


SKQXJBR. 

man. 

woman. 

hero,  man. 

yalour. 

strong,  hero,  lordL 

king. 

queen. 

old  age. 

old  man. 
oung  man. 

ord,ha8hand,able. 
I  mistress,  honour^ 
\  able, 
(breath,  sonl, 
I  vapour. 

wind,  mind. 

body. 

heart 

head,  brain. 

head. 

eye. 

nose. 

eyebrow, 

face. 

tooth. 

jaw,  chin,  ehebk. 

nail. 

tooth. 

speech. 

arm. 

bone. 

raw  flesh,  flesh. 

foot. 

footman. 

field. 

knee. 

belly. 

belly. 

entrails,  belly. 

liver. 

navel. 

hip,  end  of  spine. 

belly,  hipbone^eto^ 

spleen. 

hair  oftheh^ad. 

ndder. 

dung. 

life. 

child. 

cattle. 

ox. 

bull,  etc 

horse. 

aheep. 

goat 
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BANSXBIT. 

ivan 

ivanam  (ftcc.) 

'ukara,  sukara 

vfika 

fiktha 

lopdiaka 

mushy  mutha 

vi 

vartikd 

Kamta 

kuhukOf  kokila 

Imrava 

uluka 

tittiri 

pika 

udrOf  urdra 

ahi 

karka 

iarabka 

puluka 

makshika 

Varuna 

Dyaut 

divya 

Dyautpitar 

deva 

divasa,  dwA 

naktam,  nakta 

uthas 

agni 

mat,  ma»a 

tt&r  (vedic),  tara 

Jmru 

nabhoi 

mbhra 

ap,ap<u{ji0UL^\.) 

iankha 

hima 

ekhaya 

gOfffma 

kthma 

kahoni 

kakudy  kahidmat 

qfra  (vedic) 

dru,  drwna 

daru 

madhu 

yava 

emdhas 

ayat 

rqfatu 

mp09 


ZKSJ>, 

ipOf  iuni 
itpanhn 
hu 
pehrka 


vt 


azhi 


makthi 


daeva 


usha 

•         •         • 

dliir$ 


awra 

•  • 
ap 

•  • 
virna 

t»m 


dru 
dauru 
madhu 
yava 

•  •    • 

•  •     • 
ereshta 


GREEK. 

hion 

kuna 

9Utj  hut 

lukot 

arkot 

alopix 

miu 

oionot 

ortux 

khen 

kokkux 

eorax 

•     •     • 

tetrix 


hudrotj  enudrit 

ifkhit 

karkinot 

karabot 

ptuUa^  ptuliat 

muia 

Uranot 

Zeut 


diot 

dhut 

Zeutp&tir 

iDietpiter 

\Jupittr 

theot? 

deut 

•    1    • 

diet 

nukta  (ace.) 

noetem  (ace.) 

iotf  aubt 

aurora 

•     •    • 

ignit 

mtHf  mint 

meruit 

attir,  attron 

attrum 

keraunot 

•    •    • 

nifphot 

nvhet 

ombrot,  aphrot 

imber 

hudor 

unda 

•    •     • 

aqua 

hmkhot 

concha 

khion,  kheimon 

hkmt 

tkia 

»     •     • 

ffif  yaia 

•     •    • 

khamai 

■    •    • 

ithdn 

•    •     • 

•    •    • 

caeumen 

ayrot 

oyer 

dru,  drumot 
doru 
methu 
tMa 

mUhot 

•    •    • 
earyurot 


JJLTTS, 

c&nit 

canem 

tut 

luput 

urtut 

•  •    • 
mut 
avit 

•  •    • 
anter 
eueulut 
corvut 
ulula 

•  •    • 

pica 


anyuu 
cancer 

•    •    • 

pulex 

mutca 


•  -  • 


aet 

aryentum 

oput 


dog. 

dog  (nonu) 
hoe. 
wolf, 
bear. 

jackall,  fox. 
mome. 
bird, 
quail, 
goose, 
cuckoo, 
crow, 
owl. 

partridge. 
/Indian  cuckoo, 
magpie. 

ot^r,  water  aer- 
serpent.  [pent 
crab. 

locust,  beetle, 
insect,  flea. 

57- 

Vamna,  HeaTen. 
Tbe  SkT,  Zens, 
celestial,  divine. 
\Dyaus  tiie  fiUhsr, 

etc. 
god  [in  Zend, 

demon], 
day,  by  day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon,  month, 
star. 

thunderbolt 
sky,  cloud, 
doud,  rain, 
water,  ware* 
water. 

shell,  cockle, 
winter,  snow, 
shadow, 
the  earth, 
/earth,  on  the 
(  ground, 
the  earth. 

peak,  mountaiiL^ESB 
field. 

tree,  wood, 
wood,  ipear. 
honey,  wine, 
barley,  etc. 
plant,  flower, 
iron,  copper, 
silver, 
work* 
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jfUTfpurJ 
dtuna 

^ein  {oka*  F) 
dvar 
rtti 

wpapna  [mrapf  to 
ileep) 

adman 

/arkarOf  karkara 

nau 

aritrm 

aritar 

aktka 

kthttra 

paradu 

ari 

hratu  (yedic) 

foiMTX,  van,  (to 
lore) 

pathin 

ogaa 

ikuma 

hudhna 

tkakra 

4Mupa 
kalamm 
9tAuna,  itkuU 

(thick) 
^tumbka 


CBITD. 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

demana 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

^gafim 
ainum 


[dom) 
khratu  (wis- 


van 

pathan 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 
buna 
chakhra 


ituna 


^chalmoj  kkaiina 


a,  urjM 


hit 


axaAh 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 
kdfim 


) 


aphenot 

putts 

domos 

Foikos 

thura 

•    •    • 

hupnoa 
akmon 


naut 

tr$tmo$ 

entSs 

axon 

xuron 

pilehu 

•    •    • 

kratot 


patod 

agoa 

thumot 

puthmin 

kukloi 

tupho9 

kalamot 

ttuloi 

kumbi,  kumbos 

turinx 

(mormuro  (to    ] 
(  marmur)       j 

khaPnoM 
(ankho  (to 
\  strangle) 

orgi 

augi 

makM  (battle), 

tnakhaira 

(sword,  knife) 

henoi 

•  •    • 
ffdnia 
dro90§ 
kupiy  ffupi 
twnbos 
phuUon 
0Tffon 

pdlui 

iunUfpiatut 
bartu 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 


LATnr. 

opn 

•    •    • 

domut 

vieui 

fores 

rU 

topoTy  $omnut 


calx 
navit 


axti 


ensis 


vsnutf  venuitai 


fumut 

fundus 

eireus 

•    •    • 
calamus 


) 


susurrus 
murmur 


ango  (to  afflict) 


•  •    • 

•  •    • 


maetars  (to 
kiU) 


senex 
mundus 


•    * 
ros 


tumulus 
folium 

•    •    • 

plus 

•        •        • 

gravis 

gravius 

gravissimus 


BKOUBB. 

wealth. 

city. 

house. 

house,  village. 

door. 

thingi  posaeasioib 

sleep. 

(stone,  anvil, 
\  thunderbolt. 

limestone. 

ship. 

oar. 

rower, 

axle. 

razor. 

axe. 

sword. 

strength. 

beauty,  Yeniu. 

road. 

sin,  guilt. 

smoke,  spirit. 

bottom. 

wheel,  circle,  eto. 

incense,  smoke. 

reed. 

pillar. 

vessel,  jar. 
(sound,  pipe, 
\  whisper. 

murmur. 

bridle,  eto. 

straits.         r  • 

[notu 

sap,  power,  pas- 

bnlliunce. 

I  sacrifice. 

old. 

ornament,  world 
comer, 
liquid,  dew. 
hole,  welL 
mound, 
flower,  leaf, 
earning,  work. 

much,  more. 

broad, 
heavy, 
heavier, 
heaviest 
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BAKSUUT. 

ZENDw 

GREEK. 

LATnr. 

SZfOLlBH* 

variththa 

artstot  ? 

•    •    • 

best 

laghu 

elakhtta 

levii 

light,  smalL 

laghithiha 

elakhiitot 

leviaaimu9 

lighteit 

tnahan 

megat 

magnua 

great. 

piahi^an 

meison 

major 

greater. 

m^hiahfhii       \ 
(▼edic)          j 

megistoi 

maximua 

(greatest,  renep- 
\  able. 

bahu 

pakhua 

•    •    • 

gi  eat,  thick. 

aiu 

okua 

odor 

Bwift,  swifter. 

mridak 

bradui 

•     •     • 

soft,  slow. 

tanu 

•     •     • 

tenuis 

slender. 

rudhira 

eruthros 

ruber 

blood,  red. 

gharma 

thermoa 

formua 

heat,  hot. 

iushka 

hiskUf  huska 

•         •         • 

aiecua 

dry. 

purna 

pleoa 

plenua 

fUU. 

dlrgha 

dolikhot 

•     •     • 

baroarona. 

barharaj  varhara 

tarbaroa 

barbanu 

tama 

Kama 

homoa 

aimilia 

like. 

sthira 

aiereoa 

m           •          • 

firm. 

baia  (strong,     ) 
strength)       / 

•     •     • 

(validua  {valeo,  \ 
(to  be  strong)  j 

strong. 

dakahina 

dashina 

derioa 

dexter 

right  (side). 

nava 

tiara 

neoa 

novus 

new. 

awni 

m          •          • 

kiini 

ad  mi 

half. 

madhya 

maidhya 

meaoa 

mediua 

middle. 

tkatara 

hekateroa 

•        •        • 

one  of  two. 

satya 

eteoa 

•        •         • 

true. 

tvadu 

hidua 

affttvia 

sweet. 

ama 

omna 

... 

raw. 

uttara 

husl^roa 

.     •     • 

subsequent 

pTvatiy  pina 

pion 

•     •     • 

fat. 

dhrishfa 

thraaua 

•     •    • 

bold,  rash. 

ardra 

ardo 

•     •    • 

moij«t,  to  moisten.^  .cs 

priini 

prrknoi 

•     •     • 

speckled.       {MX!c 

kzlt/ttj  kalgafia 

ku'^ 

•     •     ■ 

agreeable,  beantLc;;^^ 

palita 

pQlioa 

pallidua 

hoary,  pale. 

mala  (dirt),       ) 
malina          j 

9^9^  V'Vv 

mUlua 

dirty,  black,  ^■^^ij 

haU 

kelainoa 

iealigo  (dark-   ) 
\    ncss)            j 

bhick. 

tumula,  tumala 

•    •    • 

ftumultua 

\    (tumult)      ; 

noisy. 

IL  I 

>KEPOSITIO] 

5^8,  PARTICLE 

S,  A^D  PRON( 

DUNS. 

Mm 

ham 

sun 

eon 

with. 

pari 

pairi 

peri 

per 

round. 

upari 

upairi 

huper 

auper 

above. 

upa 

•     •     • 

hupo 

sub 

near,  underu 

prati 

paiti 

proa,  proti 

•     *    • 

towards. 

pra 

fra 

prd 

prd 

before. 

antar 

ant are 

tntoi 

inter,  intus 

within. 

apa 

apa 

apa 

ab 

away. 

api 

avi 

h>i 

•    •    • 

towards,  on. 

abhi 

aibif  aiufi 

amphi 

•    •    • 

towards,  Tomid^ 

aama,  tamayti 
p&ram^pdra 

•    •    • 
para 

hama 
pera 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

toflether.             ^ 
o£erside,b6yo0^' 
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puroM^  pura 
tar  (to  cross} » 
tira$ 

dut 

tumofioi 
durmana* 
nunam 
0,  an 
na 

nanu 
kas,  its 

naJtiSf  makis 

kintf  had 

katara$ 

ifara§ 

vbha 

attya 

kva,  kuMa,  httra 

kutaJ^ 

kati 

tati 

kada 

tada 
foda 
tatat 
fatns 
ittham^ 
ittka  (Tedic^ 
j^ichatf  paJeha 

iNAibAtf 

4nut 


} 


ZEMD, 

•  •      • 

paro 

tar$ 

hu 

duth 

humantmh 

dustfia^iih 

nu 

Of  an 

na 

•  •    • 
ko,  chi$ 

ma+ehis      | 

kat 
kaiaro 

•  •     • 
%iba 
anya 

(kvay  katkOf  \ 
i  ktUhra       \ 


ehaiti,  ehvanf 

•  •    • 

kadha 

tadha 
yada 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

mVt,  avatha 
paikatfpaini 


eha 


para 
paroa 

tenna  (limit) 

eu 

dus 

eumenh 

dusmenis 

nun 

0,  an 

ni 

tit 

utia 

miiii 

ti  . 

poterot 

hfftifroa 

ampho 

enioi 

puy  ku  (Ionic) 

potMn 

ipSsoi, 

\  kosoi  (Ionic) 

toioi 

ip^t^,  \ 

\  kotg  (Ionic)  / 

tote 

hote 

tothen 

hothen 

•  •    • 

opisthen 

•  •    • 
anti 
eti 
mtta 
kai 


LATIK. 


trans 


•    •    • 


nunc 

in 

uif  (Jot),  mm 

nonne 

guts 

nefM 

nequis 

quid 

tUtr 

alter 

ambo 


quo 

•     •    • 
quot^  qttotitSf 
qttantus 
tot 


quando 


itentf  ita 
poet 

ante 


qm 


past. 
Wore.' 

across. 

well, 
ill. 

kindly-minded, 
evil-minded, 
now. 

priyative  particle, 
negative, 
is  not? 
who? 

I  no  one,  let  no 
I    one. 
what? 

which  of  two  P 
other, 
both, 
other,  some. 

where? 

whence. 

Ihow  many  ? 

so  many. 

when  ? 

then 

when  ^ 

thence. 

whence. 

thus 

afber. 

quickly.       [fore, 
opposite,  near,  be« 
beyond,  further, 
mutual,  with, 
and. 


HL  NUMERALS. 


dva 

dm 

dm 

two. 

thrayd 
tishhroiteoi) 

\treis 

tree 

three. 

chathtcaro 

tessares 

quatuor 

four. 

panckan 

pente 

quinque 

five. 

khshvas 

kesf 

sea 

six. 

h&ptan 

hepta 

septetn 

seven. 

astan 

okto 

oeto 

eight 

no/van 

hmnea 

novem 

nine. 

daian 

deka 

decern 

ten. 

vUaiti 

sikasi 

viginti 

twenty. 

datum 

emtwn 

lumdred. 

friUma 

prUcs 

primus 

fiCBti 
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BANSX&IT. 
dvitJyas 

eJuxturthaSy        ) 
turyat  ] 

panehathiu  (ve- 
dic),  panehamat 
9hash\ha9 
saptamat 
athfanuu 

navanuu 

daaamas 
dffit 

trit 

dvidha 

tridha 

ehaturdha 

panekadha 

parut 

oarutna 

hyas 

hytutana 


dar 

ddf  dadami 

datar 

datrl 

dana 

dhoj  dadhami 

9thay  iithfhdmi 

tuthnm 

%tHaman 

miirayamif 

mikthami 

»tar,  ttfi^Smi 

ttariman 

bhar 

bhara 

bhu 

Khf  Uhmi 

tan^  tanbmi 

Uttana 

jmnitar 
Janiirl 
jata 

praja,  prqjati 
Jm^janomi 
jnata 
qpiata 


) 


ZBXD. 
(daibityOf 
[bityo 
thrityo 

tuiryo 

^.pukhdho 

Jch$tpo 

haptatho 

asUmo 
(naomo, 
\naumo 

daiiimo 

bizhvafy  bit 
ithrizhvaff    \ 
[th^'is  f 


I 


ORBEK* 

deuteros 

triCos 

tetartOM 

pemptot 

hektot 

Mdomo9 

ogdoo8 

hennatoB 

dekatos 
dit 

trit 

dikha 

trikha 

tetrakha 

pentakha 

perusi 

pn'usinot 

khim 


LATIir. 

teeundut 

tertiut 

quartut 

quintut 

textut 

teptimut 

octavut 

nonut 

dfcimut 
bit 

ter 


heri 
hettemui 


IV.  VEEBS  AND  PAETICIPLES. 


[jmm0$C^ 


dar 

dadhami 

datar 

•  •     • 
data^  dathra 

•  •     • 
itOf  hittami 


itar 

itarema 
bar 

•  •    • 
bu 

•  •    • 
iha^f 

•        •        ■ 

MM 

watkar 

•  •    • 
mta 
gaona 

•  •    • 
ta 


) 


dero 

didomi 

dotir 

doteira 

doron 

tithimi 

histhni 

etldn 


miynumi 

(ttornumi, 
ttronnumi 
ttroma 
phero 
phorotfphortum 
phud 
leikho 
tanuif  ttisti 

•  •  • 
gtwuio 
gtnttbr 
gmuUira 

•  •  • 
gtnot 

•  •    ■ 
gignoteb 
gnotot 
agnotot 


do 

dator 
dntrix 
donum 

•  •    • 
tto 

•  •    • 
ttamen 

miteeo 

ttemo 

ttramm 
fero 

•  •    ■ 

lingo 
Undo 
tettndi 
gigtM 
genitcr 
gmtiritt 
gnatut 
genut 
progeniet 
gnoteo 
{g)notui 
ignotut 
i({f)nomeny 
\oognomtn 


) 


BKOUBB* 

second. 

third. 

fonrtli. 

fifth. 

sixth. 

seventh* 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth, 
twice. 

thrice. 

in  two  ways, 
in  three  wa  ji. 
in  fonr  ways, 
in  five  ways, 
last  year, 
of  last  year, 
yesterday, 
of  yesterday. 


to  tear,  flay, 
to  give, 
giver  rmasc.) 
giver  (fern.) 
gift. 

to  place, 
to  stand,  plaoe. 
I  stood, 
strength,  thread. 

to  mix. 

to  spread. 

bed,  litter,  caipal-4 

to  bear. 

load. 

tobe,  Iwia. 

toUck. 

to  stretch. 

I  stretchoda 

to  beget 

father. 

mother. 

bom,  SOIL 

birth,  hind. 

progeny. 

to  know. 

known. 

nnknowxi. 
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■AiraULIT. 

snri). 

OASEK. 

LATor. 

BXOLTSH. 

tmdami 

■    •    • 

•    •    • 

tundo 

to  wound,  to  beat. 

tuioda 

•    •    ■ 

•    •    • 

tutudi 

I  have  beaten. 

fht,  aap^ 

•    ■    • 

<e&omat 

•    •    • 

to  reverence. 

lubhyati 

•    ■    • 

i liptomai  (to     ) 
I    long  for)      j 

lubet 

The  desires  (S.) 
(it  pleases.  (L.) 

tup 

•    •    • 

<ii^/d 

•    •    • 

to  hurt,  beat 

ad 

ad 

^5 

edo 

to  eat. 

^^••••WMpj    vVvPvW 

•    •    • 

\edetui 

1 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

(eatable,  food. 

fwh^  vahami 

voM,  vazami 

oeheamai 

veho 

tocarrj. 

•vakthli 

•    •    • 

•    •    • 

vexit 

he  carried. 

tkand 

•    •    ■ 

•    •    • 

eeando 

to  go,  ascend. 

iiPf  limpami 

•    •    • 

aliipM 

•    •    • 

to  anoint. 

9arp 

•    •    • 

hirpo 

eerpo 

to  creep. 

warpa 

•    •    • 

hitpiftan 

eerperu 

serpent. 

vaitu                 \ 
fiv«  (to  dwell)    ] 

•    •    • 

Fastu 

•    •    • 

habitation,  dtj. 

ranh 

h^nnumi 

vettio 

to  clothe. 

9a9tra 

vaitra 

hesthit 

vettie 

clothing,  garment. 

tn 

ra 

ao,  aemi 

•    •    • 

to  blow. 

vata 

tata 

•    •    • 

vmtue 

wind. 

pat,  patami 

•        •        • 

petomai 

peto 

to  fall,  fly,  feek. 

apaptam 

•        •        • 

epipton 

•    •    • 

I  fell. 

apaptai 

•        •        • 

epipte 

•    •    • 

he  fell. 

patatri 

•        •        • 

peteinot 

•    •    • 

winj^ed. 

iad 

iad 

•    •    • 

eado 

to  &U. 

md,9idami 

had 

hetSmai 

eedeo 

to  sink,  lit 

tada$ 

•    •    • 

Mfdoi 

eedee 

seat. 

ehAid,ekhimadmi 

•     •    • 

uhitS 

eeindo 

to  cut. 

thhimiaHti 

•    •    • 

•     •    • 

eeindunt 

they  cat 

w^wt9m   ir/vWW^nv 

•    •    • 

•    •    • 

Jindo 

to  cleave. 

tarp 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•    •    • 
terpd 

Jlndunt 
•    •    • 

they  cleave, 
(to  be  satisfied, 
(  please. 

dam 

•    •    • 

damad,damnimi 

domo 

to  subdue. 

atindauui 

•    •    • 

ippodamot 

•    •    • 

/subduer,  of  foes 
\  (S),  horses  (0.). 

lahA 

•    •    • 

lamhano 

•    •    • 

to  take. 

kpip$ 

•    •    • 

liptomai 

•    •    • 

I  will  take. 

«V 

anf 

•    •    • 

ungo 

to  anoint. 

itHum 

•    •    • 

•    •    • 

unetum 

to  anoint 

pin 

•    •    • 

pM 

Jluo,  pluo 

|to  swim,  sail, 
\  flow,  rain. 

•    •    « 

mnaomai 

memini 

mamas 

mananh 

mhiot 

mene 

mind,  spirit 

ka^juASmi 

•    •    • 

khto 

•    •    • 

to  pour  out 

hula 

'    •    • 

khutOM 

•    •    • 

poured  out,  offered 

dad 

dai 

drtknd 

•    •    • 

to  bite. 

daskfa 

•    •    • 

diktos 

•    •    • 

bitten. 

htr,  kanMt 

kar 

kraind 

ereo 

to  do,  fulfil,  oieata. 

ttifOM 

ah 

hgmai 

•    •    • 

to  sit 

Bite 

•         *        9 

hestai 

•    •    • 

he  sits. 

9am 

vam 

omeo 

vomo 

tOTomit 

»  8m  Benfey*!  Glonary  to  S.V.;  and  aeapa$Ua  in  R.V.  viL  83,  8;  and  CnrtiaB, 
VD.  474  and  519. 
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BAKIKBIT. 

ZEKO. 

ORKKZ. 

LATIir. 

KNOllSII. 

pard 

•       •       • 

perdomai 

pedo 

|TentTis  crepitnm 
\  edere. 

tvid 

»       •       • 

hidi'od 

sudo 

to  sweat. 

weda 

•       •       • 

hid  rot 

fud^ 

sweat. 

ard 

•       •       • 

•     •    • 

ardsj 

/to  afflict,  be  oa 
\  fire. 

ivan 

•         •          • 

•     «     • 

sono 

to  sound. 

Stan 

•          •         • 

9tcnli 

tono 

[groan,  sound, 
(  thunder. 

itanayitfiu 

•        •        • 

•     •    • 

tonitru 

thunder. 

lu 

•         •         • 

luo 

luo 

to  cut^  loose,  ptj. 

vart 

•         •          • 

•        •       • 

verto 

to  be,  turn. 

varttati 

•         •          • 

•        •         • 

vertit 

he  is,  turns. 

tnih 

miz 

omikhio 

mingo 

to  make  water. 

imi  (from  •) 

•     •     • 

eimi 

eo 

I  go. 

mar 

mar 

•     •     • 

morior 

to  die. 

mfityu 

merf^thi/u 

•     •     • 

mors 

death. 

mrita 

[ava"]  mirHa 

•     •     • 

mortuus 

dead. 

martya 

mar^ta 

brutuB 

mortalis 

mortal. 

amrita 

amahrka 

ambrutut 

immor  talis 

iinmortaL 

amritam 

ambruaia 

ambrosia 

foodofthegodi. 

dari 

dtrkomai 

•     •     • 

to  see. 

vid,  vSdmi 

vid 

Feido 

video 

to  know,  Bee. 

Veda 

Foida 

•    •     • 

I  know. 

tidma 

FidmeH 

vidimus 

we  know,  see. 

veltJM 

ointha 

•     •     • 

thou  knowest. 

chi,  chiketi 

•     •     • 

»eio 

topcrceiTe,kiiow. 

puy  punami 

•     •     • 

Sputa,  purus     ) 
i     (pure)          j 

to  cleanse. 

tap 

iafi 

•     •     • 

tepeo 

to  be  hot 

prachn,              i 
priehhkmi         j 

parU 

•     •     • 

precor 

to  ask,  pray. 

»pas 

apai 

tkeptomai 

speeio 

to  see,  obsenre. 

traa 

tarei 

treo 

terreo 

to  fear,  frighteo. 

nai 

(ntkua  (a  dead 
1    body) 

neeare,  nex      \ 
(death)        / 

to  perish,  kQL 

tpari 

•    •    • 

apargo 

to  touch.  Matter. 

masjy  majfamt 

•    •    • 

tiurgo 

to  sink. 

lag 

lego 

lego 

Uo  touch,  lay, 
j  gather. 

prieh  {parch) 

pleko 

pleeto 

to  touch,  twine. 

Pfikta 

plektoM 

plexus 

touched,  twined. 

arh 

ar^ 

arkho 

>     •    ■ 

tq  be  worthy,  nte 

loch^lok 

letuto 

•     •     • 

to  look. 

aloka 

leukot  rwhite) 
leukot  (white) 

lux 

ligbt. 

rueh 

ruck 

luceOflux  Qighi) 

to  shine. 

vaeh^  vaehmi 

vaeh 

•    •    • 

voeo 

to  speak,  oaU. 

vdeA 

vaeh 

ops 

vox 

Toice. 

taksh^ 

tosh 

tikto,  teukho 

texo 

to  fetbricate,  beget' 

takthan 

•    •    • 

t€k:dn 

textor 

carpenter,  weeTW 
to  think,  ascertain 

hM 

•     •    • 

punihanomai 

puto 

vap^ 

vap 

huphaino 

•    •    • 

toweaye. 

•rj 


^  Compare  the  words  toko,  tahnaity  tekrumy  in  the  list  of  nonni. 
**  Prot  Aufrecht  finds  in  the  word  urnavabhi  the  trace  of  an  old  root  wAk^  ** 
iTe,"  which  is  still  closer  to  thb  Greek  form.     See  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth'i 
tionary,  sub  voce  urnavibhi. 
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J* 


g  Ml-  f     •       •  • 


9ar 


IS 


dru 
von 


««^  (hidden) 


) 


tm  (to  drink) 

,^^Kpinathmi 
.A^WtotiemUe) 


f^^iwiiii 


pa 


rr?»  ^NOMt,  iiumI 


) 


^li 


ma 


hertit  erti 
Fagnumi 


pht^go 


kluo 

^kteino,'" 
\ktinnutni 

ieu4cti-meno9 
{peri'kti-^mes 

keutkd 

hrino 
pino 
pepoka 
putot 
egcTy  egeiro 

egregora 


kampto  P 
thanatoa 
phoned 
{Jca»)suo 


((ctpo)  drdnaif 
[aidrasko 

edramon 

apedran 

deiknumi 

edeixa 

edeixate 

mitred 

natron 

tripo^ 

ihrupii 
tito 


] 


] 


iJkTnr. 


frango 
frvor? 
fructut 
catpo 
•    •    • 

eupio 

eluo 
vivo 
venero 


eerno 
bibOf  potare 

•         •         • 

potua 


ptnto 
pietui 


8U6 

sutus 
necto 


dieo 

dixi 

dixUtxM 

metior 

metrum 


I  mordeo 


BKOLIBK. 

iBin,  dew. 
to  break, 
to  enjov. 
enjoyed,  firuit. 
to  cut,  pluck, 
to  obtain,  eat 

I  to  be  excited, 
[angry,  desirous, 
to  near. 

to  live. 

to  love,  worship. 

to  kill. 

!to  dwell,  well- 
built,  dwellers 
around. 

to  hide. 

I  scatter,  separatoi 
I  drink. 
I  have  drunk, 
druuk. 

I  wake,  rouse, 
(he  awoke,  I  am 
(  awake. 
I  pound, 
pounded, 
to  bend, 
death. 
I  speak. 
I  sew,  patch, 
sewn. 
I  bind. 

I  run. 

I  went,  ran. 
they  ran. 
I  show,  tell. 
I  showed,  told, 
ye  showed. 
1  measure. 
a  measure. 

I I  am  ashamed, 
\  I  turn. 

to  hurt»  break. 

to  strive,  seek, 
to  rub,  crush,  bite. 


^  The  original  root  is  snpposed  to  have  been  ^iv,  afterwards  enlarged  to  gvTv, 
^«iioe  the  Greek  bios,  bioo,  etc.,  and  the  Latin  vivo  were  deriTed  by  dropping  the 
^"^^^ial^.    See  Cnrtins,  p.  418. 

^  See  faoae  and  venus  aboTe,  p.  233. 

"  Oonpare  takMhan  and  ttkidn^  in  which  also  the  Sanskrit  kth  is  eqniralent  to 
^Gieek i^, p. 388  abore. 
^  These  two  roots  differ  in  sense ;  and  perhaps  have  no  affinity. 
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yvkia* 


fii 

gunj 
*J 


tfM,  (MriA) 


'  obtun,  toocb 
fit. 

bind  (root), 
to  joke,  joiii. 

to  cut,  bmk. 
dinolTed,  brob 
to  ToUow. 
10  BtuDo.  bun. 


to  floiT,  twim. 
to  prop,  thftke. 
j  to  be  BCnpeflMJ, 

Iitapefaetioo, 
I  utonisbment. 
jto  deliver,  kMR 

I  to  dntraj, 
Idimioisb. 
to  ipeak. 

to  doubt,  ddif . 
I  to  bend,  croou 
I  book. 

to  lead,  drink 


jtobeshaip.pta 
)  dktiDpiuh. 
■bup.  pot  at. 
(to  tliint,  be  6r, 

toUod. 
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8AX8KBIT. 

am. 

ORBEX. 

LATIK. 

damtm 

•       •       • 

detmoa 

•    •    • 

di 

•       •       • 

diemaif  diomai 

•    •    • 

skhad^  ahhand 

•       •       • 

tkedannumi 

•    •    • 

par,  p*parmi 

par 

perao 

•    •    • 

^ar^  pipamd 

par 

pimplemi 

{im)pi40 

J>U 

pu 

putho 

puteo 

bha 

•    •    • 

phaino 

•    •    • 

dhat 

•    •    • 

phaot 

•     •    • 

Ut,  bibhimi 

•    •    ■ 

phebomai 

•    •    • 

idh 

•    •    • 

aitho 

•    •    • 

Mmmr 

mar$d 

•    •    • 

tn&tnor 

tpfuUami^          \ 
tpAuldmi           ) 

•    •    • 

aphallo 

failo 

pakth 

vakth 

auxo 

augeo 

Sajigami 

ga 

baino 

•    •    • 

•gam 

•    •    • 

ebin 

•    •    • 

ruksA 

•    •    • 

alexo 

•    •     • 

kvan 

•    •    • 

kanazo 

eano 

muehf  wnmehSmi 

•    •    • 

apo  {muuti^ 

mungo 

ttiffA 

•    •    • 

tteikho 

•        •        « 

klSd 

•    •    • 

kekhldda 

•        •        • 

tpJUn^f  tphur 

•    •  /• 

^  atpairOf  ipairo 

•        •        • 

Wt^tj  INfM^flMf 

•    •     ■ 

mamamai 

•         »        • 

rimomi 

«r 

omumi 

prtW 

artm 

•        •        • 

orto 

ortu9  (riBen) 

MUlf 

•        •        • 

tizo 

•    •    • 

tfhmj^iphMO 

•         •         • 

apharagm 

•    •    • 

tfii 

karff 

kirtomiOi 

•    •    • 

nid 

•    •    • 

oneidiao 

•    •    • 

nd 

■    •    ■ 

•    •    • 

(radere^ 
{rodere 

*Miiyii 

•    •    • 

mainamai 

•    •    • 

ijm,drmm 

•     •    # 

hamno 

•    •    • 

^ 

da 

daio 

•    ■    • 

•Um 

•    •    • 

pherbo 

•    •    • 

KKOLZ8H. 

bond. 

to  fly,  baste,  cluuw. 
[to  shed,  spilli 
i  scatter, 
to  cross, 
to  fiU. 

to  be  putrid, 
to  appear, 
ligbt 
to  fear. 

to  bum.  [All. 
to  recollect,  mind- 
to  hesitate,  deceive 

to  increase. 

to  go, 

I  went. 

to  protect. 

to  sound,  sing. 
[to  removei  five, 
I  wipe. 

to  ascend,  walk. 

to  rejoice,  be 
wanton. 

to  quiver. 

to  kiU,  fight. 

to  go,  rise,  excite. 

he  rose. 

to  hiss. 

to  thunder,  crack, 
jto  cut,  cutting  (ae 
\  language). 

to  reproach. 

to  scratch, 

split,  gnaw. 

xngeTy  to  rage. 

to  DC  tired. 

to  divide. 

to  eat. 


I 


^Wben  the  Zend  woid  has  been  omitted  in  the  proper  column  of  the 
.F^^eceding  liBt^  I  have  not  found  it  readily  accessible.  It  will  be 
S^t^ered  from  the  list  that  in  many  cases  where  the  Greek  language 
ies  words  equivalent  both  in  sound  and  sense  to  certain  Sanskrit 
»Tdi,  the  Latin,  as  preserved  to  us,  has  no  words  of  corresponding 
'Ai ;  and  that^  vice  vers&,  the  Latin  has  often  forms  corresponding 
the  Sanskrit,  where  the  Greek  has  none.  In  all  the  instances  I 
^e  adduced,  the  affinity  is,  of  course,  not  equally  certain.  Doubtful 
I  have  generally  indicated  by  a  mark  of  interrogation. 
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I  now  proceed,  eecondly,  to  exhibit  the  resemblances  which  ezi 
between  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  respect  of  their  modes  • 
declension  and  conjugation,  as  well  as  generally  in  the  formation ' 
words  from  nominal  and  verbal  roots. 

I  shall  first  of  aU  adduce  as  an  instance  of  this  similaritfy  the  fir 
and  second  personal  pronouns. 


Nox. 
Aca 
Ik  ST. 

Dat. 

Abl. 
Gkn. 
Loc. 


Santkrit, 

mum 

mSvS 

m&hy&m, 

mS 

m&t 

mUmil,  mi 

m&yi 


I 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

8IN0ULAB. 

Zmd.  Oreek.  Latin. 

azem  ^g5  ego 


m&m,  mft       mJS 


•    •    • 


... 


me 


sSfli  )  *""'*' ""'  "^ 


• 


maxut,me,m6i  Smoo,  moa     mei 
•    •    .  emoi,  moi       me 


EnglM. 
I. 

me 
by  me. 

tome 

firom  mo. 
of  me. 
in  me. 


Nox. 

Ace. 
Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 
Gbn. 
Loa 


(TSyilm, 
(asms  (Vedic) 

asm&n,  nae 

Hsmabhis 


I 


jra^m 

ahma,  nd 
ehma 
ahmaibja, 
or  mis  ahmai,  jA 

fism&t  .    .    . 

&Bmuk&m|  or  nas  &bmuk£m 
&Bmasa  •    •    . 


PLUBAL. 

hSmeis 

hSmas 

•  .    • 

I  hSmin 

•  .  . 
h6m5n 
hSmia 


nos 
nos 

nobii 

•         •        • 

nostrum 
nobis 


ve. 

OS. 

bjiu. 

tons. 

from  ns. 
of  us. 
in  us. 


Nox. 

Ace. 

Inst. 
Dat. 
Abl. 

Gbk. 

Loa 


tw&m 
iwam 


8IKGULA&. 
BQ 

se 


tQm 

Jthwam, 

tthwa,  tS 
twSyfi  thwa 

tubhyam,  or  tS     taiby5,  toi,  tS  soi 
tw&t  thwa^ 

«'«' «     {Srt8 

twtyi  thai  801 


i 


) 


sou 


ta 
te 

tibi* 

.    • 

toi  • 
te 


thou. 

tbee. 

by  tbee. 
to  thee, 
from  thee. 

of  thee. 

in  thee. 


PLUBAL. 


Nox. 

Aec. 
Ikbt. 

Dat. 


Log. 


• 


1^?^  ixr^'  ^  S*^^       1  bmneis 

(yushmS  (Yedio)  yds             /  "'*^'" 

yushmfin,  yas  yao,  t5  hnmas 

ynsbmfibhis  khshmS,  Tfio 

ryushmabyam,  yOsmaibyfi,  \  ^^ 

(Tas  t6               )  ^^ 

ynshmil  yflshmal  .    • 

ynshmatam  {^Sfyfi^      }  human 

ynshmasa  •    •    •  hnmin 


YOB 
TOS 

.    .    • 
Tobis 

,  •    •    • 

vestiun 
Tobis 


yon. 

TOO. 

by  yon. 
to  you. 
frtm  yott. 
of  you. 
inyoiL 


AKD  LATIN  PRONOUNS  AND  NOUNS. 
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^  following  are  examples  of  tbe  similaritj  as  regards  the  deden- 
non  of  nouns  between  the  four  languages  in  question. 


Ail, 
loa 


StntkriL 

^keQS 

"▼likiya 

"▼likttt 

^kasTm 

-frikg 

^▼rika 


NOUNS  If  ASiCULINE,  ending  in  a. 
Vyika,"awolf." 


tINOULAB. 

Zend. 

Gretk 

y&ako 

liikot 

yShrkem 

lukon 

T^hrk&,  T»irkft 

luk5 

T^hrktti 

kkd 

T^hrka^ 

lakO 

▼flirkaM 

InkoQ 

yHhiU 

lukO 

rthikl 

kke 

Zatim. 

lupOB. 

lupum. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

lopL 

lupo. 

lape. 


yGakM 


^Vfikaii 


Nov. 

Aoa 

Voc. 

Log. 

1>AT-*  >   Tpkibhyim 
Abx«*       J 


DUAL. 


hike 


lukoin 


T^kaeib7»         lukoin. 


NodoaL 


PLUBAL. 


Voc 
.Ace 


X>AT. 


G^xx. 


f  fpkfif. 

T|lkSn 

Tfikais 

Tlikebbjaa 

?|ikebhyas 

Tpkanam 

Tpkethn 


) 


Ttfhrk&ofihd 

T^rk&n 
T^k&is 

T^rkaeibyA 

T^kSnam 
TebrkaSshya 


Inkoi 

lakouf 
Inkois 

{lakois 
lakois 
lukon 
lukois 


Inpt 

lupof. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

luporom. 

lupii. 


jihTl 

jibTfim 

jihTSya^ 

jibTftyai 

jjihTftyfi^ 

^ibTfiyfib 
|ihT&yim 
jihft 


NOUN  FEMININE. 
JihTi,  ^  tongue.' 


f> 


tmOULAR. 


hixT& 

bixTftm 

bixYaya 

hizT&jSi 

bizrajfil 

bizrayfto 

bizT&ya 

bixTa,biira 


glofln 
glooan 

glOMC 

glossi 
gloasi 
glon^g 

gl088g 

glo«a 


Kngna. 

hnguam. 

lingua. 

lingua. 

lingua. 

lingusB. 

lingua. 

lii^iu. 
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KOIJN  MASCULINE,  ending  in  fi. 

BIirOULAB. 

Pitri,  **  father/'  and  in  the  Zend  colnmn  bhr&tri,  **  hrotherr  ^ 


Sanskrit, 


KOM. 

pitu 

Aca 

pitaram 

Inst. 

pitra 

Dat. 

pitre 

Abl. 

pitui 

Gair. 

pitas 

lioa 

pitari 

Voa 

pitak 

Nox. 

pitaras 

Ago. 

•  pitrfn 

Inst. 

pitribbiB 

Dat. 

pitribbyaa 

Abu 

pitribhyai 

Gbn. 

pitpuum 

Loo. 

pitrisha 

Nox. 

Ace. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gbit. 

Loa 


Nox. 

Aca 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gbn. 

Loa 


Zend, 

brata 

brutarXm 

bruthra 

brathrS 

brathra^ 

brathrO 

brilLhriP 

briitarS 


Greik. 

pater 
patera 
pat^ri,  patri 
pat^ri,  patri 
pat^rii  patri 
patros 
patSri,  patri 
pat& 


PLURAL. 


brathrS 

brathrd 

bratarebis 

brJltarSbyd 

bratHrSbyS 

bratb  am 

bratareshTa  P 


pat£r& 

pateras 

patrasi 

patrati 

patrasi 

patcron,  patrQn 

patrasi 


Latin 

pater. 

patrem 

patre. 

patri. 

patre. 

pairia. 

patre. 

pater. 


patres. 

patree. 

patribos. 

patrlbns. 

patribos. 

patrium. 

patribos. 


ANOTHER  FOEM  OF  NOUN  MASCULINE,  ending  in  ft. 


anrouLAB. 


dfttfl 

ditSram 

datrft 

datrS 

dattts 

dfttos. 

datiUi 


dat&raa 

datrTn 

datribbis 

d&tiribhyas 

datfibhyas 

datrT[>am 

dfitrisha 


dfitH 

datar^m 

daUira 

dathrS 

dathra^ 

datbrO 

ditthri 


dester 

ddtSra 

doteii 

doteri 

doteri 

dotSroi 

dotSri 


PLOKAL. 


) 


dSt3r« 
dataro 
datarebis 

datarebbyS 

dathranm 


dotCree 
dotCras 
dotersi 
r  dotSrsi 
\  dotSrsi 
doterdn 
dotSrsi 


dator. 

datoreift* 

datore. 

datorL 

datore. 

datoris. 

datore. 


datorei. 

datores. 

datoribos. 

datoribos. 

datoribos. 

datorom. 

datoribnSi 


Nose 

bharan 

baruif 

Aca 

bharantam 

bar^ntem 

Inst. 

bbaratft 

bamta 

Dat. 

bhariite 

barentA 

Abl. 

bbaratas 

baranta^ 

Gbn. 

bbaratas 

barent6 

Loc. 

bbarati 

bar^utl  P 

Voc. 

bharan 

•    .    . 

PKESENT  PARTICIPLE  ACTIVE. 
Bharat,  "supporting." 

tIMOULAR. 

pherdn 

pherontH 

pheronti 

pheronti 

pheronti 

pherontoe 

pheronti 

pheron 


flsreni. 

ferentem. 

ferente. 

ferenti 

ferente. 

ferentis 

ferente. 

ferena. 


*  The  paradigms  of  noons,  etc.,  giTen  in  Josti's  Handboeh  are  oAcb  iaefl 


GBEEK,  AND  LATIN  NOUNS, 
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NEUTER  NOUNS. 
Dfina,  «  a  gift."    Data,  *'  an  ordinance  "  (Zend). 


r. 


8INGULAB 

• 

Stttukrit. 

Zmd, 

Greek. 

Latin. 

danSm 

datSm 

dSr^n 

donnm. 

danSm 

datem 

doron 

dounm. 

duDena 

dat& 

dOrd 

dono. 

ditnuya 

datai 

• 

d0r5 

dono. 

danat 

datat 

dord 

dono. 

danasya 

dat&hd 

d5ron 

doni. 

dane 

dat^ 

ddT5 

dono 

dan& 

dat& 

d5ron 

donum. 

NEUTEB  NOUN  ending  with  a  consonant. 

Naman, 

"  a  name." 

8INGULAB. 

n5m& 

n&m& 

6n^ma 

nomea. 

num& 

nam& 

dndma 

nomcn. 

namni 

n&m&nH 

onomad 

nomine. 

namnS 

n&mainS 

onomati 

nomini. 

namnas 

namana^ 

onomati 

nomine. 

namnaa 

ndmanA 

onomatoa 

nominia. 

namni 

n&maini 

onomati 

nomine. 

Human 

n&m& 

onoma. 

nomen. 

PLUBjLL. 

nfimSni 

nfimani 

onomKta 

nomina. 

nfimani 

nfiman,  nam^ni 

ODom&ta 

nomina. 

namSbhis 

nam^nls 

onomasi 

nominibufl. 

nam&bhyna      ] 
namabhySs      j 

nfim&byd 

1 

onomasi 
ouoma^i 

nominibns. 
nominiboa. 

Damn  am 

nSmanam 

onomaton 

nominum. 

namasu 

namah?a 

ODomasi 

nominibua. 

hie  forms  of  conjugating  verbs  in  Sanskrit  and  Oreek  have  a  re- 
Lablo  resemblance,  particularly  in  those  Greek  verbs  in  mt,  in 
:h  reduplication  of  the  consonant  of  the  root  takes  place  in  the 
mt  and  imperfect  tenses.  Greek  as  well  as  Sanskrit  has  the 
aent  in  ^  »  d  in  the  imperfect  and  aorist,  and  the  reduplication  of 
consonant  in  the  perfect  The  most  striking  instance  of  resem- 
se  18,  perhaps,  the  root  d&  or  cfo,  '  to  give ' ;  which  I  subjoin, 
ther  with  several  other  examples ;  adding  occasionallj  the  Latin 
By  and  the  Zend  also,  where  thej  are  easily  accessible. 


in  consequence  of  all  the  fonna  of  particolar  worda  not  being  found  in  the  Zend 
iSy  and  the  fact  that  there  ia  no  native  grammar  of  Zend  extani  Compare  tho 
m  m  Schleicher'a  Compendium,  pp.  676,  ff. 
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Sxvo. 


Santkrit. 

{dadami 
dodasi 
dadati 


{dadvas 
datthaa 
dattaa 

{dadmai 
dattha 


{adadflm 
adadas 
adadat 
!ad>idya 
adattam 
adattam 
{adadma 
adatta 
adadua 


Snro. 


Dual 


Plubal 


iadam 
adaa 
adafc 
{adava 
ad&tam 
adatam 
iftdnTnA- 
adata 
ados 


Sura 


BVAL 


Pluaal 


THE  YEEB  to  give. 
Present  Tense. 


Zend. 

dadahmi 

dadhahi 

dadhuiti 


dadj^mahi 
dadSntiP 


Greek, 

didomi 

dida« 

didosL 

•  •  • 
didoton 
didoton 

didomen 

didote 

didousi 


Imperfect. 


edidSn 

edidds  ^ 

edido 

•    •    • 

edidoton 

edidoten 

edidomen 

edidote 

edidosan 


Third  Preterite. 

eddn 

edOs 

edd 

.    •    • 

edoton 

edotSn 

edomen 

edote 

edosan 

Bednplicated  Preterite. 


Sanskrit, 

d&dau 

daditha 

d^dau 

dadiya 

d&dathuf 

d^dSitus 

dSdlma 

dada 

dados 


Greek, 

dedoka 

dedokat 

deddke 

•    •    • 

dedokaton 

dedokatSn 

deddkamen 

deddkate 

deddkasi 


Latin. 

do. 

doa. 

daft. 


•    • 


damut. 

datia. 

dant. 


dabam. 

dnhaa. 

dabat. 

•    ■    . 


dabamns. 

dobatia. 

dabanft 


Latin, 
dedL 
dedisti. 
dedit. 


dedimnB. 

dedistis. 

dedenmi. 


The  subjunctive  and  precative  moods  of  the  Sanskrit  also  t 
nearly  to  the  optatives  of  the  present  and  aorist  in  Greek :  thusy 

Subjunctive. 

Samkrii,  Ore 

(dadySma  didoU 

Snio.    { dldySt  diddia.  PLim.  I  dadygta  didoil 


Santkrit, 

(ditdydm 
dldySt 
diUlyfift 


Greek. 

didoiSn. 
didoiia* 
didoiS. 


(dadyit 


didQij 


GBEEE,  AND  LATIN  VERBAL  FORMS. 
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fioio.    I 


Freeatiye. 

Sanskrit  OrteJL 

dSyasam  doiSn. 

deyaB  doles, 

deyfit  doiS,  eto. 

^ere  is  also  a  resemblance  in  the  Greek  future  dosff^  "  I  will  give," 
^^  the  future  particle  dosbn,  to  the  Sanskrit  dusyUmi  and  ddst/dn ; 
^^  a  perfect  identity  in  the  Latin  gerund,  datum,  with  the  Sanskrit 
""SnitiFe  datum.  The  affinity  between  the  Sanskrit  form  ddtri,  "  a 
l^^er,"  or  "  one  who  will  give,"  (which  makes  ddtdras  in  the  plural), 
^d  the  Latin  future  particle  daturus,  is  also  striking. 


THE  VERB  to  place. 


Present  Tense. 

Imperfect 

Sanskrit, 

Greek, 

Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

(  dadhami 

tithemL 

/adadhdm 

etitbea. 

(xKG.   <  dadhad 

tithSs. 

SiNO.    <  adadhai 

etithSs. 

r  dadhati 

tithen. 

( aduibut 

etithS. 

\  dadhvas 

... 

/  adaUUva 

•    .    • 

)uAL  <  dhattbas 

tltheton. 

Dual      adhattam 

etitbeton. 

(dhattas 

titheton. 

( adhattam 

etitbetSn. 

[dadhmas 

uthernen. 

/adadhma 

etitbemen. 

?x.rB.  {dhattha 

tithete. 

pLua.      adhatta 

etitbete. 

(dadhati 

titheiBi. 

(adadhui 

etitbeBan. 

Third] 

Preterite. 

Sanskrit 

Ormk. 

(adhfim 

etben. 

Bmo. 

adhas 

etbSs. 

adhat 

etbe. 

(  adhaya 

•          a         • 

DvAL       i  adhatam 

etbcton. 

(adhutam 

etbetSn. 

( adhama 

etbemen. 

PtTTBAL    { adhata 

etbete. 

(adhns 

THE  VKRl 
Presen' 

ethenn. 

3  to  spread, 
t  Tense. 

Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

Zatin. 

( 

Btrindmi 

Btronntimi 

stemo. 

SniQ.       { 

Btpudshi 

strdnnuB 

Bternia. 

I 

itrindti 

ttronnOsi 

Btemit. 

{ 

ttpnuTaf 

•    .    . 

... 

Btjal      < 

■trinutbas 

ftronnaton 

•    .    < 

1 

ttpQUtas 

Btronnuton 

... 

Btronnumeii 

fternimnB 

ftoaAL 

slriQiiihA 

stronnato 

■ternitiB. 

MiivQjtaiA 

itrdaniis 

■fternant 
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Brno. 


DVAL 


Pluiul 


I 

i 


SXNO. 


Dual. 


Plubal 


Snro. 
FLv&al 


Nose. 

Ace. 

Dat. 


Impexfect. 

Samkrit. 

€fr$eL 

Latin. 

astrinaTam 

estronnnn 

atemebaiiL 

astfiQoa 

estroniija 

atemebaa. 

astrinOfc 

estronna 

atemebat. 

astrinnTa 

•    .    • 

•    •    • 

astri^atam 

estronnuton 

•    *    • 

astfinatfim 

estronnntSn 

•    •    • 

aBtfinuma 

estronnamen 

atemebanrai. 

astfinuta 

estronnate 

aternebatia. 

astfi^Tan 

estronnuaan 

atemebant;. 

THE  VERB  to  erwp. 

Preeent  Tense. 

aarpSmi 

herp5 

isipo. 

iarpasl 

herpeia 

aerpia. 

larpati 

herpei 

aei^ft. 

sarpuTas 

•    • 

•    • 

aarpathaa 

herpeton 

•    • 

Baipatas 

herpeton 

.    . 

sarpttmaa 

herpoman 

aeipiiniia. 

aarpatha 

herpete 

aerpida. 

sarpanti 

herpooii 
Imperfect. 

aeipont. 

asarpam 

heirpon 

aerpebani* 

asarpas 

heirpea 

aerpebas. 

asarpat 

heirpe 

aerpebat. 

asarpuya 

•    • 

•    . 

asarpatam 

heirpeton 

•    « 

asarpatam 

heirpetSn 

•    • 

asarpuma 

heirpomen 

aerpebamua. 

aBarpata 

heirpete 

aerpebatia. 

asarpan 

heirpon 

aeipebani. 

onctire,  o] 

ptatiye,  and  future  (Latin). 

aarpCyam 

herpoimi 

aarpem. 

aarpSa 

herpoia 

aerpea. 

aarpSt 

herpoi 

aarpet. 

aarpSma 

heipoimeii 

aerpamna. 

aarpSta 

herpoite 

ierpatiiL 

aaipSyna 

beipoieii 
Perfect 

aaipaui. 

aanrpa 

haiipa 
Participles.^ 

BOfOULAX. 

mpri. 

Barpan 

herpQn    . 

Mtrpaofl. 

herpj$nta 

aarpantaiik 

nrpaii 

herp^inti 

aaipantL 
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&uukrie. 

Oreek. 

Latin. 

Nose,    larpantai 

herpontea 

■erpentes. 

Dat.    sazpAdbhyaf 

herpouai 

•erpentibaa. 

THE  VERB  to  h9. 

Present. 

Smukrit.         ZnuL                 €hmk. 

Latin. 

I  asmi                ahmi                eimi,  emmi      ram. 

Boio. 

ad                  ahi                  eit,  em 

es. 

asti                 aiTti                  eiti 

eft. 

sraa 

•    .                •    « 

•        • 

Dtat^. 

■thai 

.    •                 estoa 

•        • 

staa 

>    •                 aston 

•        • 

I  Bmai               mahi                eraien 

ramua. 

Plub. 

•tha                iTta                    ette 

estia. 

santi               h^nti                 eifi 

■ant 

Imperatiye. 

Sxiro. 

aita 

estd 

esto. 

Plub. 

nnta 

eatdaan 
Imperfect. 

ranto. 

(Snm 

.    .                in 

eram. 

Sdio. 

{fisis 

Ss,  fotha 

eraa. 

(fisU 

en 

erat. 

fisra 

ft                                      •        • 

.    . 

Dual. 

fiatam 

eton 

*    . 

Satttm 

etsn 

.    . 

fiama 

Smen 

eranma. 

Plub. 

fiatha 

Ste 

eratii. 

fiaan 

Ssan 

erant 

THI 

S  VERB  to  stand. 

Present. 

( tUbthfimi 

.    .                hiatCmi 

ato. 

Soio. 

tUh^haai           1 

dftahi             histSs 

ataa. 

tiafa^ti           1 

uataiti             hiat£n 

■tat. 

/tiahthilmaa 

itamua. 

Plub. 

Itiah^tha 

.    .                hiatate 

atotia. 

(tiahthanti         I 

THE  v: 

dgt«iiti            hiatfiai 

ERB  to  thow  or  toy. 
Preterite. 

itant. 

Smukrit. 

Grmk, 

Laiin. 

/adikflham 

edeixa 

dizi. 

Snvo. 

adikahaa 

edeizaa 

dizistia. 

adikahat 

edeixe 

dixit. 

I  adikahttina 

edeixamen 

diximua. 

Plub. 

adikahato 

edeixate 

dixistia. 

[  adikahan 

edeixaa 

dixeroDt. 

^^x..  n. 

1 

17 
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Tho  following  are  additional  examples  of  similarity  of  form  '^ 
past  tenses,  combined  in  most  cases  with  identity  of  sense. 


i^^ 


Satuh'iL 

avukshTt 

akshipsi  [I  threw] 
apaptam 
apatam 
uthum 


Qrteh. 


opipton 

epeson 

estea 


LaHn. 

Texit 
icripsi 


he  curieds 
I  wToteii 
IfelL 
IfeU. 
I  stood. 


The  subjoined  instances  exhibit  the  similarity  in  the 
tho  reduplicated  perfect  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek. 


«:ik 
tup 
tuph 
tap 


SANaKRIT. 

PfrfecU 

EnglhK 

jTtscntm 

lilepa 

I  anointed 

loipS 

tfa>Hka 

1  was  able 

derkS 

tutopa     ) 
tutopha   ) 

I  injured 

tuptS 

tatipa 

I  heated 

thapto 

OBXBK. 

Ilerfeei, 

leloipa 
dedurka 

tctupha 

tetapha 


Heft. 
I  taw. 

letracL 

I 


(from  taphS.) 

I  add  some  examples  of  conformity  between  the  Sanskrit  i 
and  tho  Latin  supine. 


m 


■thutum 
an k turn 
Tamitum 
jnutum 
vC'Ltutn 


ZattH, 

ttsuum 

uuotum 

▼omitum 

Botum 

junotum 

pisiuoi 


Engliih, 

to  stand. 
to  anoint. 
to  Tomit. 
tv)  know, 
to  join. 
to  pound. 


Samkrit, 

janitum 

^um 

sTauitum 

startum 

sarptum 


^nitum 

itum 

sonitma 

itrutnm 

aerptum 


to  begcr 
to  go. 
to 
to 
to 


OOt 


Tho  fv>rm  of  the  Sanskrit  desideratiTcs,  though  not  the  significa! 
is  found  in  Greek  and  Latin:  thus  wo  have  gignOM  (Greek),  and 
(L.itin\  answering  Xo  jijUdsumi^   ''I  desire  to  know;"   and 
mimnl'^l^  and  [nrj/zttViucor,  answering  to  mimnfUami^  ''I  desire 
rumemWr.** 

Again,  Greek  words  like  paipaUo^  daiiaUd^  paiphaud,  pimpB 
pm^r^.vii^  etc..  though  without  the  meaning,  haTO  the  fbna  of  S 
iuteu»ive»«  like  MAa,  htmbhram. 

In  regard  to  the  |>articiples»  also»  there  is  a  remarkahle  cmneid 
bt^twivu  the  Sau^skrit  and  the  Greek.    Some  of  the  participles  of  th 
actiw  Toicf^  hav^  been  already  given.    The  £>llowing  are  some  ofthc^^ 
spixumeujiL 

rKRFECT   PARTICIPLB   ACTIVE. 


kittph^       lecuphiiiii       ttiaph«L    |     Iscup&via       latapfttM       tati^ivat. 
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PASSIVE  AND  MIDDLE  FAETICIPLES. 
Chreek,  Sanskrit. 

Pbisbht.    dlyBiiifioBi       didomenofl     |    FxTTuiuk    dBsyamfinai       dOtomenoib 

Sanskrit  (neuter  and  mascnline)  bases  in  man  correspond  to  the 
Latin  in  men:  thos  we  have  Hhdtnan " itamen ;  itarimanmmtlramsn. 
Nominal  forms  in  tra,  also,  are  common  to  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin : 
thus  the  Sanskrit  arilram,  nHram^  irotram,  rndtram,  pdtram,  valiramf 
khanitram^  v&dilram^  varutrtimy  correspond  in  form  to  the  Greek  niptran, 
pUetrofiy  lektron,  pheretron,  lutron^  arotron,  and  the  Latin  muletrum, 
9peetrum,  aratrum. 

The  nominal  form  in  ndi  is  common  to  Greek  and  Sanskrit :  thus, 
the  kmjmot  (sleep)  of  the  one  answers  to  the  svapnat  of  the  other. 

Passive  past  participles  in  ^a  are  common  to  Sanskrit  with  the  other 
langoagos:  thus, 

Samkrii.  Ztnd.  Greek.  Latin. 

jnatfts  .    .    .  gnStos  ^g]notiis, 

ajnatat  •    .    •  agnotos  ignotui. 

dattas  cULt5  ddtds  £ltiu. 

Ctktas  jukhtS  seuktos  jnnctitt. 

bdhai  .    •    •  iSptof  .    .    . 

Compare  also  hhdpUU  in  Sanskrit,  with  ttugnas,  tsrpnoa^  in  Greek. 
^Abstract  or  other  substantives  in  id,  tdt,  tes,  Uu^  are  also  found  in 
'^em  all :  thus,— 

Sanskrit,  Zend.  Greek.  Latin,    . 


nava-tf 

amlr^tfi^ 

neo-tCfl 

nori-taa. 

aama-ta 

uparatu^ 

homo- tea 

facili-taa. 

laghn-ta 

iaharettAf 

platu-tSs 

leri-tas. 

^orms  in  its  occur  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek ;  but  the  latter  haa 
Portly  m  for  the  tii  of  the  former :  thus, 

Sanskrit,  Greek. 

ma-tia  me-tii. 

nk-tb  phft-tia. 

tpp-tia  iefp-rif. 

yu-tia  seok-sb  (aseazis). 

Jnshmowt  of  adjectiTea  similarlj  formed : 

Sanskrit.  Greek,  Latin. 

malinaa  pedinoa  maiTniUL 

knlTnaa  aknteiiioa  iieiTniia. 

divyaa  h&lioa  egregiua. 

pitrjaa  patrioa  patnua. 

jauayaa  jhanmiaina  aeDaoiiiiiL 
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Forms  in  las  and  ra$  : 

StmMkriL 
chapSlas 


taralas 
madhunfl 
inbhraa 
bhadni 


Greek. 

eikelos 

tnpelos 

phoberos 

CukhixM 
m 


tmnnlu. 
•tridnliii. 


gnaros. 
impros  pnmi. 

Feminine  noons  are  also  similarly  formed,  as  follows : 

SanJcnt,  Greek,  ZeUuu 

indrani  theaiiui  matrouu 

▼irananl  Inkaina  patrowL 

mdnml  despoina  •    .    •      / 

Abstract  nouns  are  also  formed  in  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  by  AMapH 
the  Towel  of  the  root :  thus,  from  the  roots  hkid^  kntdh^  and  MA,  fl* 
formed  the  nouns  hhidOf  krodha,  and  lohha:  and  so  in  Ghieek  ir^^ 
iromotf  phobos,  irokhot,  nomoif  hipoi^  from  iremo^  phebomai,  trekko,*^ 
and  leipo. 

We  have  examples  of  nouns  in  Latin  and  Greek  resembling  Sids^ 
nouns  in  ya,  such  as  these : 

Sanekrit,  iMtitu  Greek. 

madhniyam  mendaciam  theopropion, 

naipimyain  principiam  monomadiioB. 

Simple  radicals,  or  radicals  slightly  modified,  are  used  in  all  t^^ 
languages  at  the  end  of  compound  nouns  and  adjectiTes : 

Sanikrit,  Greek,  Latin, 

dharma-Tid  pMo>trips  artifex. 

netra-mush  pros-phax  index. 

braluna-dYish  Doa-plSz  princeps. 

The  use  of  eu  and  dut  in  Greek  corresponds  to  that  of  9u  and  4ku 

Sanskrit:  thus, 

Sanskrit,  Greek, 

ankaras  eophoroa. 

eutropboa. 
dnstropoa. 
dnspboroa. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  employment  ot  a,  m^  s  iK  ^ 

priyatiye,  in  the  three  languages : 

Samtkrit.  Greek. 

agnotoa 
an-osioi 

The  subjoined  adjectiTes  are  formed  in  a  manner  neailj  alike  iC 

Sanskrit  and  Latin  from  adverbs  of  time : 

Sanskrit.  Latin. 


Bolabbas 
dnstaras 
duasahaa 


i^nflta 
an-iah^baB 


ignoUia. 
inaffabilia. 


Sanskrit. 
byastanaa 
BTastanaa 


Latin. 
bestcmus. 
crastiiias. 


sayantanas 
aanutanas 


Yespertiiuii. 
lempitenniiL 


AND  LATIN  FORMS,  AND  COMPOUND  WORDS. 
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The  nse  of  various  sorts  of  oompoond  words  is  common  to  Sanskrit 
with  Greek  and  Latin.    Thus  we  have, 


Sanskrit, 

triratram 

srapnakaras 

ndttbhranus 

arindamaa 

dcTadattas 

mahfim&tis 

bhQridhanas 

bfthomOrttis 

ehatnahpfid 

••rapas 


Grick, 

triiiQction 

hapnophoros 

aeipUnof 

ippodamoi 

theodotos 

megalomStis 

polukhrusofl 

polomorphos 


Latin, 

trinoctinm 
somnifer 


mag^animus 


nmltifonms 

qnadrupes 

Gonfonnu 


tetrapous 
sammorphoe 

PorniB  in  ana,  nouns  and  adjectiyes : 

Santhrit, 
darpaQam 
Tahanam 
ifobhanas 


Englith, 

a  period  of  ihree  nighta. 

bnnging  sleep. 

always  wandering. 

foe-,  steed-sabdmng. 

god-given 

high-soiiled. 

Yery  ricb. 

multifonii. 

four-footed. 

of  the  same  form. 


Grt^km 
drepanon. 
orffanon. 
bilanos. 


forms  in  ala  or  ika : 

Santkrit 
nSyakas 
dbfirmikaa 

forms  in  ant : 


Greek. 
polemikos 
rhetorikoa 


Latin. 
medicus. 
bellioas. 


Satukrit, 
dbanaTin 
dhanaTantam 


Orstk, 
doloeis. 
doloenta. 


Sanskrit  nouns  ending  in  a$,  corresponding  to  Greek  and  Latin 
of  the  third  dedension : 

Santkrit*  Greek.  Latin* 

ayas  pseudof  foedns. 

yaiias  mSdos  scelus 

apas  kSdos  opus. 

Greek  and  Latin  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  are 

^^"ined  very  much  as  in  Sanskrit.     The  Greek  has,  however,  two 

like  Sanskrit;  the  Latin  only  one. 


^:ansJtrit. 


^^^dra-tama 


Zend. 

busko 

busko-tara 

iTpentot^ma 


Greek, 

kleinos 

kleino-teros 

kleino-tatos 

bSdus 

hedTdn 

hSdistos 


Latin.  Englieh, 

longus  \ 

loDg-ior  >  different  meanings 

longis-simus  ) 

snaris  sweet, 

suarior  sweeter, 

suavissimus  sweetest. 


Joa  •    •    . 

^^^aiyan  .   .   . 

■^^diah^bas  .    .    . 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  as  in  Sanskrit,  verbs  are  compounded  with 
^T^epoeitions. 

Sanekrit.  Greek,  Latin. 

apa-gacbbati  ap-erkbetai  abs-cedo. 

■an-gacbbati  sun-erkbetai  con-venit. 

npa-oadbati  bu[>o-titbS8i  sup-ponit. 

pari-bbrimyati  peri-erkbetai  circu-it 

pra-iarpati  pro-bainei  pro-cedit. 


AFFINITY  OF  SANSKAIT,  GREEK,  AND  LATUT,  KOT 


rn  LatiDi  m  ia  Sanskrit,  verbs  are  compounded  with  noiini  or 
Fectives. 

Sanskrit,  LtUin* 

poriklnkarott  rignificat. 

krishfiTkaroti  magnificat. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  adjectives  agree  in  gender  and  nnmber  with 

le  noun,  just  as  in  Sanskrit :  thus, 


SantknC, 

rox.  Six.  irild&s  sviiunSs 

^Acc.  Sin.  svadum  svapn&m 

NoM  Plu.  svad&Tas  Bvapnut 

Nox.  Six.  nSvo  dut^ 

Ace.  Six.  nftv^ro  d&turim 


Greek. 
hedus  bupnos 
hedum  hupnon 
hedues  bupaoi 
T1C08  dotdr 
neon  dotera 


Zatim, 

foavis  somniia 
BoaTem  •omnnm 
soaves  somni 
noTus  dator 
noTum  datorem 


•weetileepi 
iweet  sleep, 
sweet  sleeps, 
new  giver, 
new  giTsr. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  illustrations  which  have 
been  given  above,  of  the  resemblances  existing  both  in  roots  and  in- 
flections, between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latm 
(viewed  in  contrast  with  the  almost  total  want  of  similazitj  between 
the  Sanskrit  and  other  tongues,  e.g.  the  Arabic),  that  there  is  a  closs 
affinity  between  the  various  members  of  the  former  gronp  of  languages; 
and  that  in  fact  they  are  all  descended  from  one  common  stock. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the  affinity  which  I  have  tisen 
seeking  to  establish  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  (while  a  portion  of  the  words  in  these 
languages  are  identical  with  or  akin  to  each  other)  the  great  majority 
of  their  words  are  different.     If  these  languages  had  in  reality  had  a 
common  origin,  their  vocabularies  must,  it  may  be  urged,  have  been 
entirely  or  nearly  homogeneous,  i.e.  must,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
consisted  of  the  same  identical  words,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bengali,  the  Hindi,  and  the  MahrattI,  which  are  confessedly  kindred 
dialects.     To  this  I  reply.  First,  that  even  such  a  small  proportion  of 
common  words,  combined  with  great  similarity  in  point  of  Btructare 
and  inflection,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  common  derivation  of  any 
two  languages  from  one  original  stem,  provided  it  can  be  shown  (as  it 
assuredly  can  in  the  case  under  consideration)  that  neither  the  words  nor 
the  inflections  have  been  borrowed  by  the  one  language  from  the  other. 
For  how  could  the  common  possession  by  these  two  supposed  langnagea  of 
even  a  comparatively  small  stock  of  words  be  otherwise  accounted  for? 
This  community  of  words  could  not  be  accidental ;  for  had  there  been 
anything  of  accident  in  the  case,  we  should,  beyond  a  donbti  have 
disoovered  the  same  casual  rescmblancea  between  other  langnagea 
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between  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  for  instance,  or  between  Greek  and 

Arabic— as  we  discover  between  Sanskrit  and  Greek ;  whereas  in  point 

of  fact  we  discover  scarcely  any  such  resemblances.    The  difference 

between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  regard  to  the  large  majority  of 

the  words  of  which  their  vocabularies  are  composed,  admits  of  an  easy 

explanation.    The  speech  of  different  branches  of  every  great  race  of 

men  has  (as  I  have  already  in  part  shown  in  p.  32,  f.)  an  inevitable 

tendency,  arising  firom  a  great  variety  of  causes,  to  diverge  more  and 

more  ircm,  the  original  type.    This  tendency  is  visible  even  in  India 

itself^  among  men  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Anon  family.     The 

"WTocabalary  of  the  Yedas  is,  to  some  extent,  different  from  that  of  the 

later  Sanskrit  writings.    Many  words  which  are  common  in  the  former 

been  entirely  disused  in  later  times,  while  new  words,  unknown 

the  Yedos,  have  been  introduced.    If  the  Nighanfus  be  compared 

the  Amara*kosha  (which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  words 

xn  meet  general  use  in  later  Sanskrit),  many  nouns  will  be  found  in 

'Che  former  which  are  wanting  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  all  other  more 

X-eeent  vocabularies.    I  may  instance  such  words  as  tuvi,  'much;' 

wwapd^t,    'offspring;'    gmd  and  jmd,   'earth;'    ketas,    'knowledge;' 

^iksntpOf    'wise;'   takmatiy    'offspring;'   etc.,   which    occur  in  the 

^li'ighaot^  ^^^  ^*^  ^  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  Amara-kosha.*^    In 

^kety  many  of  the  words  in  the  Nighantus  owe  their  insertion  in  that 

-^rocobnlary  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  had  become  obsolete  in  later 

^^iinea.    Again,  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  different  modem 

"^renucalars  of  India  must  be  aware  how  much  they  differ  from  each 

either,  not  only  in  their  grammatical  forms,  but  also,  frequently,  in  the 

'^rords  themselves  which  are  employed  by  preference  in  each  to  denote 

^iny  particular  objects.    Now,  as  we  have  already  seen  (pp.  7,  42),  all 

Viese  dialects  must  at  one  time  have  issued  from  one  and  the  same 

parent  form  of  speech.    But  if  such  a  divergence  as  this  has  actually 

place  in  dialects  spoken  by  the  different  branches  of  one  people, 


'^  The  foDowing  are  additiooal  words  pecoliar  to  the  hymns  of  the  Veda :  Akthrut* 
^optm,  ^htiTjfU^  anarvtB,  ananudoy  aptur^  aprayu^  ambkfina,  alaffint,  atadehat^ 
makfidhefUy  aaHdh,  asufukthani,  ivatf  fijithiHj  evayavan,  kanukdf  kiyedhtu^  kunaru^ 
Am^ l^atktf  filubkamuin^  jmya^  nabhanya^  niehumpuna,  nishthidh,  nishthidhvan, 
^pmditf  pMritukmyOf  blrilOf  mehanSy  rer^ukakafaf  durudh,  Makshani,  aalaluka^  iundhyUy 
muufffSm^  mitaddi$hli,  ivaira^  etc.  See  my  article  "  On  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Ttda,"  in  the  Joomal  of  tha  R.A.S.,  vol.  ii.,  new  seriea,  pp.  325,  ff. 
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Uving  in  the  same  country,  nnder  nearly  the  same  influences  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  professing  the  same  religion ;  must  not  a  much  wider 
divergence  have  of  necessity  arisen  between  the  languages  of  tribes 
separated  for  thousands  of  years,  and  living  in  regions  far  apart  from 
each  other,  under  different  physical  conditions,  and  subject  to  the 
modifying  action  of  different  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions? 

Such  divergences  between  the  languages  of  any  two  or  more  nations 
which  have  sprung  from  one  common  stock  have,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  an  inevitable  tendency,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  to  become  wider  and  more  marked;  so  that  two  dialects  de- 
rived from  the  same  original  form  of  speech,  though  they  at  first 
differed  but  little  from  each  other,  will  thus  almost  necessarily  become 
more  and  more  dissimilar  from  each  other  the  longer  they  have  been 
separated  from  the  parent  root. 

Peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  constant  intercourse,  and  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  common  religion  and  a  common  literature,  may,  indeed,  for  a 
period  of  greater  or  less  duration,  avert  such  a  gradual  divergence  in 
language  between  two  separate  nations.  This  state  of  things  is  at 
present  actually  exemplified  in  the  case  of  England  and  America.  Bat 
these  two  nations  have  only  become  separated  from  each  other  for  a 
comparatively  short  period ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  how 
long  their  identity  of  language  may  continue.  So  powerful,  however, 
are  the  causes  which  operate  in  this  case  to  maintain  an  absolute  com- 
munity of  speech,  that  (notwithstanding  the  adoption  in  America  of 
some  new  words,  and  a  considerable  number  of  phrases  unknown  in 
England)  the  two  nations  will,  in  all  likelihood,  continue  to  employ 
the  same  dialect  for  many  ages  to  come.  This  result  will,  however, 
more  probably  arise  from  the  English  language  undergoing  a  parallel 
alteration  in  both  countries,  than  from  its  continuing  entirely  un- 
changed in  either. 

I3ut  we  must  be  careful  not  to  underrate  the  extent  of  the  funda- 
mental affinity  in  roots  and  words  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  other  western  languages  of  the  same  family.  Even  a 
cursory  examination  of  such  works  as  Professor  Bcnfey's  '^Greek- 
Badical-Lexicon,"*^  Curtius's  "Outlines  of  Greek  Etymology,"*  or 

*^  Grifchisches  Warzellexicon :  2  vols.  Berlin,  1839  and  1842. 
*^  Gnmdzuge  der  Griechiscben  Etymologie,  second  edition,  1869. 
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Tick's  ''Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages,"  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  these  coincidences  are  more  numerous  than 
night  at  first  sight  have  been  supposed,  and  that  it  is  only  an  in- 
sufficient study  of  the  variations  undergone  by  different  words  in  the 
several  languages  under  review  which  prevents  our  perceiving  that  a 
considerable,  though  probably  undeterminable,  proportion  of  their 
vocabulary  is  essentially  common  to  them  all. 

But,  Secondly,  there  is  a  further  circumstance  by  which  the  original 
^iffinity  between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  their  ancient  deriva- 
tion from  one  parent  stock,  are  proved ;  which  is  this,  that  it  is  pre- 
^dsely  those  words  and  elements  which  are  the  most  primitive,  the  most 
fundamental,  and  the  most  essential  parts  of  each  language  which  they 
liave  in  common.    I  mean,  Pirut,   those  words  which  express  the 
natural  relations    of  father,   mother,  etc.,   and   kindred   generally; 
Secondly,  the  pronouns ;    Thirdly,   the    prepositions  and  particles ; 
fourthly,  the  words  expressing  number;  and  Eiithly,  the  forms  of 
inflection.     Thus,  the  Words  which  Sanskrit  has  in  common  with 
Xatin,  Oreek,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  are 
those  which  would  be  in  use  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  when 
men  were  simple  and  uniform  in  their  habits  and  ideas,  when  they  had 
^w  wants,  few  arts,  little  knowledge,  no  sciences,  no  philosophy,  and 
3IO  complicated  institutions.    But  after  the  different  tribes  of  the  Indo- 
'lEuropean  stock  had  departed  in  different  directions  from  their  primeval 
abodes,  and  had  settled  in  distant  countries,  they  became  in  the  course 
of  time  more  and  more  different  from  each  other  in  their  religions,  in 
thdr  manners  and  customs,  and  in  all  their  modes  of  life.    The  climates 
^under  which  they  lived  were  different ;  some  settling  within  the  torrid 
^one,  while  others  migrated  into  temperate  or  even  frigid  latitudes. 
7he  aspects  of  nature,  too,  were  very  dissimilar  in  these  different 
regions,  some  of  them  being  level  and  fertile,  others  mountainous  and 
unproductive ;  some  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  others  at 
a  distance  inland.    The  natural  productions  of  these  different  tracts, 
too,  were  various,  as  weU  as  the  animals  by  whom  they  were  tenanted. 
Some  of  these  countries,  for  instance,  produced  rice  and  the  sugar-cane, 
and  were  frequented  by  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  lion,  and  the 

**  Vei^leichendes  Worterbuch  der  iDdogermaniBchen  Sprachen,  second  edition, 
1870. 
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tiger ;  while  in  others  these  plants  and  animals  were  not  indigenous. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  local  influences,  the  temperaments  and 
habits  of  the  men  of  different  nations  became  exceedingly  diversified. 
In  level  and  fertile  countries,  with  hot  climates,  men  became  lees  actiTe 
and  energetic,  owing  to  the  relaxing  effects  of  the  heat,  and  the 
diminished  necessity  for  labour ;  while  the  frames  of  those  who  settled 
in  colder  countries  were  'both  braced  by  the  greater  severity  of  the 
climate,  and  by  the  necessity  of  labour  for  extracting  a  subsistence 
from  the  less  genial  soil.  Men  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  aea 
naturally  became  addicted  to  maritime  pursuits,  from  which  those 
living  inland  were  debarred.  In  this  way  different  arts  arose,  difflnent 
Bciences  were  cultivated,  and  different  social  and  political  inatitntiona 
were  established.  In  some  countries  the  active  energies  of  the  people 
were  fostered  by  the  existence  of  free  forms  of  government :  in  others 
the  feeling  of  independence,  perhaps  originally  feeble,  was  alt<^ther 
crushed  by  despotism ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thoughtful  ten* 
dencies  which  were  native  to  the  race  fctund  their  full  acope  in 
scientific  pursuits,  or  in  philosophical  and  religious  contemplation. 
With  these  great  and  manifold  changes  in  all  the  conditions  of  life^ 
corresponding  alterations  in  language,  intended  to  express  new  objects 
and  new  ideas,  would  be  necessarily  introduced,  which  became  more 
and  more  extensive  and  decided  as  centuries  rolled  on.^  The  different 
stages  of  this  process  which  I  have  been  describing  are  more  or  leas 
distinctly  exemplified  in  the  different  languages  which  have  been 
specified  as  connected  by  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit.  Of  these  lan- 
guages the  Zend  (or  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta)  is  that  which  had 
been  separated  from  the  Sanskrit  for  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  smallest  modifying  influences,  at  the 
period  when  it  took  the  form  in  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  extant 
Zoroastrian  writings  are  composed ;  and  accordingly,  it  has  a  far  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin.  Thia 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  adduced. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  separated 

^  The  divergences,  apparent  or  real,  between  the  Arian  langnages,  are  doe  *'te 
alterations,  to  losses  occasioned  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  also  to  the  incessant  efforts 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  language  to  replace  the  lost  forms,  and  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  gradoal  developments  of  the  several  nationalities." — Pictet,  **  Originaa  lado* 
Eoropvcnnes,  on  les  Aryns  Primitifs,"  p.  6.    See  Appendix,  Note  OL 
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from  the  Sanskrit  for  a  mnch  longer  interval  of  time,  and  afifected  bj 
novel  influences  of  fiEur  greater  potency,  when  they  became  embodied  in 
the  oldest  compositions  which  have  descended  to  us;  and  they  ao- 
oordin^y  differ  from  the  Sanskrit,  in  most  respects,  mnch  more  widely 
than  the  Zend  does. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
languages,  as  we  find  them  in  their  later  stages,  afford  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  they  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  much  more  intimate 
connexion,  and  were,  in  fact,  originally  identical. 

Another  objection  may,  however,  perhaps  be  raised  by  some  person 

looking  at  the  subject  from  an  Indian  point  of  view.     It  is  quite  true, 

he  may  urge,  piat  an  affinity  exists  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend, 

the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ;  but  this  quite  tallies  with  what  our  SIstras 

xeoord  (Manu  x.  43,  44 ;  YishQU-purana,  iv.  3,  p.  375,  quarto  ^ition 

of  Wilson's  translation,  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  f.  of  Dr.  HulFs  edition),^ 

thst  the  Yavanas  (Greeks),  Pahlavas  (Persians),  and  Kambojas,  were 

Jriginally  Kshatriya  tribes,  who  became  degraded  by  their  separation 

froia  Bzihmans  and  Brahmanical  institutions;   and  it  is  also  quite 

clear  from  the  proofs  which  you  have  adduced  of  affinity  between  these 

l%ng^oages  and  our  sacred  tongue,  that  the  former  ar^  mere  Frakfit  or 

^pabhramia  dialects  derived  from  Sanskrit.     Your  hypothesis  of  these 

languages,  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit,  being  derived  from  some  earlier 

£>nn  of  speech  now  no  longer  extant,  is  quite  gratuitous ;  for,  what 

'Uie  heretical  Bauddhas  falsely  say  of  their  Apabhramia,  which  they 

^alL  Pfilif  is  literally  true  of  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  the  gods,  that 

it  is  that  primeval  and  eternal  form  of  speech^  from  which  all 

oUiers  are  derived. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  even  if  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin  could  be  whown, 

<m  the  ground  of  their  affinity  with  Sanskrit,  to  be  derived  from  it,  it 

*Woiild  still  be  quite  impossible  for  the  objector  to  prove  on  the  same 

Q^ronnd  that  Sanskrit  was  the  parent  of  all  the  languages  which  are 

spoken  by  all  the  tribes  which  have  inhabited  India  or  tbe  adjacent 

countries.    Arabic,  as  has  been  shown,  is  quite  distinct  from  Sanskrit, 

mad  has  scarcely  any  perceivable  affinity  with  it  of  any  kind.     And 

**  Bee  first  Tohnne  of  this  work,  seoond  edition,  pp.  481,  ff,  and  486-48S. 
^  flee  Mshibbfiihja,  as  quoted  above,  p.  161,  note  183. 
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the  same  is  the  case  with  the  languages  current  in  the  south  of  India, 
the  Tamil,  the  Telugu^  the  Canarese,  and  the  Malayalim  (the  tongues 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dravicja,  Telinga,  Karnata,  etc.).  JFor 
Manu  himself  (as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  151,  n.  164)  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  languages  employed  by  the  people  of  India ;  which  shows 
that  forms  of  speech  of  a  non-Arian,  i.e.  non- Sanskrit,  character  were 
spoken  by  part  of  the  population.  So  that  the  point  which  the  ob- 
jector is,  perhaps,  really  seeking  to  establish,  viz.,  that  the  Arian- 
Indians  are  the  original  progenitors  of  all  the  surrounding  nations,*^  and 
their  language,  Sanskrit,  the  parent  of  aU  other  languages,  could  never 
be  proved.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  however,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  Greek  and  Latin  are  derivatives  from  Sanskrit.  There  is 
no  proof  of  this  theory,  and  all  probability  is  against  it.  The  whole 
grammatical  character  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  that  of  independent 
languages ;  and  any  one  who  will  compare  their  structure  and  com- 
position with  that  of  the  Indian  Prakrits,  which  every  one  allows  to 
be  derived  from  Sanskrit,  will  at  once  perceive  the  difference  of  the 
two  cases. 

First. — The  grammatical  forms  of  the  Prakfits  (as  we  have  already 
seen,  p.  69),  have  evidently  resulted  from  a  disintegration  or  simplifi* 
cation  of  the  older  Sanskrit  forms.  Thus  (as  we  have  already  seen  by 
the  comparative  tables,  introduced  above,  pp.  76,  ff.),  the  Sanskrit 
words  mukta,  gupta,  sutra,  mdrga^  artha,  ireshtha,  dfishfif  putkpa^ 
dakshina,  tnadhya^  tatya,  ttMhnimf  laghu^  iddhu,  tahhd^  are  in  Pr&k|it 
softened  down  into  mutta,  gutta^  iutta^  tnagga,  attha^  ^effha,  dift^ 
puppha,  dahkhina,  ddhina,  majjha,  iochoha,  tunhlm,  lahu,  idhu^  and 
iohd.  The  further  back  we  trace  the  Prakfit  forms,  the  more  nearly 
do  they  resemble  the  Sanskrit,  till  the  two  are  found  to  be  almost 
identical ;  while  the  more  modem  the  grammatical  forms  are  which, 
the  Prakrits  have  taken,  the  more  widely  do  they  diverge  from  their 
Sanskrit  prototypes.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  A  few  instances  may,  no  doubt,  be  discovered  where  the 
modes  in  which  the  Latin  or  Greek  forms  vary  firom  the  Sanskrit  cor- 

*f  Compare  the  MahubbSrata  i.  3533,  which  says,  Tadot  tu  Tadava^  fiiat 
Turvator  Yavanah  tmfitah  \  Druhyoh  autiit  tu  Vaibhojah  Anos  tu  MUchkO'^mfm^ 
"  The  Yfidavas  sprang  from  Yada.  The  Tavanas  are  said  to  be  Tnr?a8a*8  ofi^pring ; 
the  Vaibhojas  are  descended  from  Dmhyo,  and  the  Mlechha  tribes  from  An«.'* 
These  four  progenitors,  and  PQru,  were  sons  of  of  the  Eshatrija  montrch  Yajtii. 
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^etpond  in  some  degree  to  those  changes  of  softening  or  simplification'' 
which  the  Sanskrit  forms  have  undergone  in  Prakfit.     Thus  the 
Qtq^  dolikhoif  "long,"  varies  from  the  Sanskrit  dlrgha  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Prakrit  iirl  and  hirl  vary  from  the  Sanskrit 
"^ri and  Art;  and  the  Greek  hupnoBy  ''sleep/'  appears  to  simplify  the 
Sanskrit  wapna  hy  much  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  the  Prakf  it 
loces  the  Sanskrit  ithdna^  **  place/'  to  fhdna.    But  the  few  instances 
this  sort  which  can  be  adduced  are  quite  insufficient  to  prove  that 
'en  in  these  cases  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  words  are  borrowed  from 
i€  Sanskrit.*     They  may  with  quite  equal  probability  have  been 
^lived  from  an  earlier  language  from  which  the   Sanskrit  is  also 
iWD.     There  is  no  appearance  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  having 
X'^solted  from  any  modification  of  the  Sanskrit :  for,  while  many  of 
dr  forms  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  forms,  they  are,  at 
same  time,  for  the  most  part  equally  original  with  those  of  that 
tgnage ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  difierent  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 

"  There  are  verj  few  of  the  Prakrit  forms  which  are  not  simplifications  of  the 
S'Sauknt.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  word  iUhl^  or  iithiyoy "  woman"  (from 
'f'^,  the  change  is  in  one  sense  a  simplification,  as  one  or  more  consonants  are  thrown 
and  the  vowel  t  is  prefixed  to  &cilitate  pronunciation.  But  the  great  majority  of 
[it  words  commencing  with  a  double  consonant  are  modified  in  Prukfit,  not  hy 
a  Towel,  but  either  by  rejecting  one  of  the  members  of  the  compound  Con- 
or by  interposing  a  vowel  between  them.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  tthd  becomes 
Prikrit  ihSLt  gthala  becomes  thala,  tkandha  becomes  kandha^  spris  becomes  phaihs, 
becomes  khama,  tmna  becomes  nhuna,  nieha  becomes  aatieha,  mlana  becomes 


^  It  may,  however,  be  further  objected  that  my  argument  is  incomplete,  as  all 
^^Ckiit  or  derivatiTe  dialects  do  not  modify  the  original  language  in  the  same  man- 
^BT-    Thus  French  and  Spanish,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  corrupt  the  Latin  in  the 
*>ne  way  as  Italian  does.    Now,  as  it  has  been  stated  aboYe  (p.  147)  that  the  Indian 
^v&kilts  cormpted  Sanskrit  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Italian  corrupted 
I^itai,  10  (the  objector  may  urge)  Zend,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  may  have  modified 
^■adait  ia  a  somewhat  different  way,  as  French  and  Spanish  modified  Latin.    To 
thdi  I  nply  that  in  the  case  of  all  these  derivatives  of  Latin,  viz.  Italian,  French, 
MBpi^di,  it  can  be  shown  (L)  that  the  people  who  spoke  these  languages  were 
iftcrsBtixely  or  in  part  descended  from  the  Romans ;  or  that,  at  least,  they  received 
tUr  ka^iuga  from  the  Romans  who  conquered  and  colonized  their  respective 
Wtaw;  }mi  il  cannot  be  shown  either  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  descended 
^^  Indiana,  or  in  any  way  received  their  languages  from  Hindustan.     (2.)  In 
is  on  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Italian,  the 
B«t  fneca  and  the  very  steps  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  they  changed  the 
^'^  snuCtbe  Latin  words;  but  it  cannot  be  historically  shown,  in  regard  to  the 

?^  faAwUtiii,  that  their  words  are  in  any  way  corruptions  of  Sanskrit  originals. 
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80  peculiar,  that  thej  could  not  be  deduced  from  it  according  to  any 
laws  of  mutation  recognized  by  philologists.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
forms  can,  therefore,  only  be  derived  firom  another  and  anterior  900106, 
from  which  the  Sanskrit  forms  also,  as  well  as  they,  have  flowed.  It 
is,  further,  the  opinion  of  distinguished  comparatiye  philologists,  that 
Latin  and  Greek  have  preserved  some  forms  of  inflection,  which  are 
more  ancient  than  those  preserved  in  Sanskrit ;  and  represent  more 
exactly  the  original  forms  of  the  supposed  parent  language.  For 
instance,  the  Latin  has'  preserved  the  nominative  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple ending  in  ens,  such  aa/erens  (carrying),  while  Sanskrit  has  only 
the  form  in  at,  hkarat  for  example,  which  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally hharans  or  hharant,^  The  same  is  the  case  with  various  roots, 
nominal  and  verbal,  in  which  the  Sanskrit  appears  to  have  lost  the 
original  form  of  the  word,  while  it  has  been  preserved  in  Qieek  or 
Latin,  or  both.  Thus  the  word  for  '^a  star,*'  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  star, — a  form  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Rigveda  and 
in  the  Greek  aster  and  astron,  and  in  the  Latin  astrum,  as  well  as  in  the 
ZcDd  itdre,  and  the  Persian  sitdrah, — has  been  lost  in  the  later  San^riti 
where  it  becomes  tdra.  Again,  on  the  supposition  that  the  A,  y,  and 
ehh  of  Sanskrit  are  corrupted  from  the  k  or  ^A,  ^,  and  ik  of  the  earlier 
language,  the  following  Sanskrit  words  appear  to  have  departed  farther 
from  the  original  forms  than  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  viz.,  S.  hjridaya  =  Gr.  kardia^  Lat.  cmt  ;  S.  Jianu  =  Gr.  gmmM; 
8.  m!A  =  Gr.  omiklteo;  S.  hdhu  =  Gr.pekhus:  S.ydnJmi  =  Gr.  ginkkH^ 
JjeX,  gnosco;  S,  jajanmim^Qr.  gennao^  Lat.  gigno;  S.  o/ra  —  Gr.  agfi^ 
Lat.  ager;  S.  rajata^Qt,  arguros,  Lat.  argentum;  Q.  jamhka  mm  Or. 
gomphos  ;  S.  jaras  =  Gr.  g'eras  ;  S.  j&nu  =  Gr.  genu  ;  S.  ekhuyd  :=  Gr. 
skia;  S.  ehhid  {chhinadmi)  »  Gr.  aMuu),  Lat.  icindo;  and  S.  aiktmt  wm 
G.  okio. 

Second:  But  the  fact  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  in 
their  origin  independent  of  the  Sanskrit  may  be  further  shown  by  tbe 
following  considerations :  ^^ 

I  *o  Bopp,  Cornp.  Grammar,  pera.  129.    Ad.  Begnier,  Trotti  de  la  fbnnatioii  dm 
mots  dans  la  langae  Grecque,  note  1,  pp.  68,  69. 

*>  I  am  indebted  for  the  substance  of  the  paragraphs  marked  with  an  astnUc  (*) 
to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Goldstiicker,  who  is  divatisfied  with  tome  viewi  pro- 
pounded in  the  passage  immediatelj  preceding^  as  he  rejects  the  theory  whl^  faia 
hitherto  been  in  &Toar  with  philologists  that  the  ftilleit  forms  sre  aaoenaiily  tbo 


^ 
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*  (1.)    On  a  carefiil  ezamiDation  of  the  roots  contained  in  the 

Dh&tnpfitlittSy  or  lists  of  radicals  in  the  classical  or  modern  Sanskrit,  it 

will  be  fonnd  that  many  of  these  verbal  roots  are  compounded,  or 

reaolvable  into  simpler  forms.     But  as  those  roots,  notwithstanding 

their  composite  character,  are  treated  by  the  Indian  grammarians  as 

ultimate  radicals,  it  is  clear  that  those  grammarians  have  forgotten  the 

unpler  forms  &om  which  the  others  have  been  derived.    Of  this  remark 

the  following  roots  are  exemplifications,  Tiz. :  vyanj\  vyay,  vl,  vyadh^ 

pfush  or  vyu$hf  prush,  veksh  and  ujhh,  which,  though  evidently  com* 

poanded  of  rf+<in;,  vi+ay,  vi+i,  vi+ddh,  pi  or  vi+ush,  pra+uahf  va 

lor  ava+lkthf  ui+h4  {jah&ti\  are  yet  treated  by  the  Indian  gram- 

siarians  as  if  they  were  simple  roots. 

*  (2.)  The  Sanskrit  has  not  only  undergone  alterations  such  as  the 
sbo^e,  but  the  modem  langnage  has  actually  lost  some  fuller  forms  of 
xoots,  which  are  still  discoverable  in  the  Yedic  hymns.  As  an  instance 
^  this  may  be  mentioned  the  root  yrahh,  (see  above,  p.  221,)  *'to- 
meize^**  which  in  the  modem  Sanskrit  has  become  prakritized  into  yrah. 
Other  instances  are  the  Yedic  dhurv^  and  dhvjri^  as  compared  with  the 
viodem  hcfi;  and  the  Yedic  iundh,  as  compared  with  the  modem 
^udh.  The  following  Yedic  roots  are  not  to  be  found  in  modem 
Sanskrit  at  all,  viz.  :^  kan^  inkh,  uhj,  iav,  ven,  iach^  myach,  Uar^  dhraj\ 
anand,  •«!,  valfsh^  turv^  hharv,  etc.,  etc. 

*  (8.)  But  it  is  not  only  a  fact  that  the  modem  Sanskrit  has  lost 
mo>me  of  the  oldest  verbal  roots;  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
'the  more  ancient  Yedic  Sanskrit  also,  from  which  some  primitive 
radicals  had  already  disappeared.     This  is  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  exist  certain  Sanskrit  nouns,  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  radicals  which  in  their  verbal  form  are  not  discoverable 
even  in  the  Yedas.     Thus  from  the  existence  of  the  word  vJrudh^ 
**  a  shrub,"  and  nyayrodha\a  particular  tree),  we  may  infer  that  there 
Qoce  existed  a  toot  rudh,  "  to  grow,'*  which  in  this  sense  (for  the 

eldest  [In  tills  leoond  edition  the  paragraphs  are  reprinted,  bj  Professor  Gold- 
ducker^s  permission,  with  a  slight  addition  to  this  note,  and  an  enlargement  of  note 
44,  p.  264.]  Compare  for  the  roots  given  in  paragraph  •  (I.)  Professor  Benfej'f 
^^-Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  pp.  73,  ff. 

^  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  fuller  form  is  the  more  ancient,  I  may  also  cite  th» 
Vedic  fonnt  dcham  (as  compared  with  the  modem  eham)  and  dehand  (as  compared 
with  the  modsm  ekand)^  as  giyen  in  Fftyfeasor  Benfey's  ^  Complete  Grammar,"  p.  73. 
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modem  Sanskrit  has  still  rudh  in  the  sense  of  "to  stop,")  now  sniriTet 
only  in  its  weakened  form  ruh,^  In  like  manner  it  appears  from  the 
noons  dhanu$,  ''a  bow,"  pra-dhana,  "battle/'  and  ni+dhana,  "  death," 
that  the  root  luin,  "to  kill/'  must  once  have  existed  in  the  stronger 
form  dhanzzzGreek.  than. 

*  (4.)  Some  of  the  verbal  roots  which  have  been  lost  hj  both  the 
modem  and  the  Yedic  Sanskrit,  and  which  cannot  be  traced  there  even 
through  their  preservation  in  derivatives,  may  yet  be  recovered  from 
oblivion  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  or  Latin.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  ku, 
"to  sacrifice,"  must  have  originally  existed  in  the  stronger  form  dhu^ 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  Greek  thud;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Sanskrit  guh,  "to  hide,"  was  probably  gudh^  as  the 
-Greek  keuiho  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  So  too  from  the  Greek  forms 
netho,  "to  spin,"  and  leikho,  "to  lick,"  we  may  argue  that  the  original 
Sanskrit  forms  of  nah  and  lih  must  have  been  tutdh  and  li^h.**'  Several 
forms  of  substantives  and  other  words  also  can  be  shown,  in  which  the 

^  See  Pictet*8  "  Origiues  Indo-Europ^ennes/'  p.  146. 

M  So  the  root  duhf  *'  to  milk,"  must  have  once  been  duffh,  as  is  proved  not  only  bj 
its  passive  participle  dugdha^  but  also  by  the  Zend  substantive  dughdkar  and  tbe 
Greek  thugater^  '*  daughter,"  a  word  which  most  philologists  think  originally 
signified  **  milker."  Professor  GoldstUcker  is  of  opinion  **  that  in  all  the  Sanskrit 
dhatus  the  sound  h  is  weakened  from  a  sonant  aspirate,  or,  though  more  rarely,  £rom 
a  surd  aspirate,  or,  though  likewise  rarely,  from  a  sibilant  Thns  he  thinks  thai 
gahf  vfih,  sprih,  for  instance,  were  originally  gadh,  vfidh,  tpridh;  foA,  originally 
vadh  (compare  u4ha  and  vadhu) ;  tfih^  'injure,'  tfiph;  n«A,  'delight,'  mUtk; 
mahf  'measure,'  maa;  mih  — mhh;  hul — sal  or  ^val,  etc  Dah,  he  thinks,  mm 
dadhf  as  is  shown  by  the  substantive  antardadhanaj  lit.,  that  which  bums  or  eanses 
heat  (when)  in  the  middle  (of  a  liquor) ;  and  since,  in  his  opinion,  ah  (whence  cAmi) 
is  the  more  original  form  of  dah,  he  believes  that  this  view  of  dadh  is  supported  by 
the  Greek  cu0  (originally  &0,  whence  *A0^n)),  which  points  to  a  Sanskrit  adk.  That 
from  dah,  nidagha  and  similar  forms  are  derived,  is  no  disproof  of  an  original  dmdh; 
for  when  dah  settled  down  as  a  new  dhatu^  its  final  h  would  naturally  be  treated  ai  a 
gntturaL  Thus,  though  han  was  undoubtedly  dhan^  from  the  later  han  we  haTe 
ghnatf  j'aghana,  jeghnlg,  ghata^  etc.  And  not  only  sounds,  but  even  meaninga  undergo 
the  influence  of  a  confused  recollection  of  what  once  was  a  more  original  form. 
Thus  hfi  represents  an  older  dhjri^  bhfi,  and  ghri,  *  sprinkle,  moisten ; '  yet  dkiird 
refers  in  some  of  its  meanings  not  to  dhri,  but — ^through  the  influence  of  ilfi— t» 

ghr*:' 

In  the  same  way  we  sometimes  see  the  aspirated  consonant  of  the  root  changed 
into  A,  as  in  the  case  of  the  participle  hita  {vi^hita^  ni-hita.  See.)  frt>m  the  root  dkS^ 
'*  to  hold."  This  weakening  process,  commenced  in  Sanskrit,  has  been  continued  and 
carried  much  further  in  Prak|it,  where  the  aspirated  consonants  of  Sanskrit  art 
softened  into  A,  as  where  the  root  kathy  "  to  say,"  becomes  kah.    See  Yararuchi,  iL, 
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Greek  forms  are  stronger  than  the  Sanskrit.  Thns,  instead  of  the 
Sanskrit  Atifki,  **  winter,"  ahi,  "  a  serpent,"  hyas,  **  yesterday,"  we 
find  in  Greek  the  stronger  forms  kheimony  ekhU  or  ophiB,  khthii^  or 
MMi. 

Prom  the  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  which  prove 
that  eomponnd  roots  have  heen  taken  by  the  Indian  grammarians  for 
ample  ones,  and  that  old  forms  have  been  modified  or  lost  in  the 
modem,  or  even  in  the  Yedic,  Sanskrit,  it  is  clear  that  that  language 
(e^edally  in  its  modem  fonn)  cannot  be  always  regarded  as  a  fixed 
Ctandard,  according  to  which  the  originality  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
fonns  conld  be  estimated.    And  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  words  ^  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  by  a  prakritizing  process 
is  aatisfactorily  disproved  by  the  fact  that  various  instances  have  been 
•ddnoed  of  the  very  opposite  nature,  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms, 
instead  of  being  like  the  Prakpt  ones,  weaker  or  simpler  than  the 
Sanskrit,  are  stronger  or  more  complex.    For,  whether  or  not  the 
existence  of  these  stronger  or  more  complex  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Pfores  that  the  Sanskrit  once  had  similar  forms,  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared, it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  argument,— drawn 
^om  the  presence  of  certain  other  stronger  or  more  complex  forms  in 
Sanskrit  than  we  encounter  in  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and 
Xiatin,— that  those  languages  are  derived  from  Sanskrit :  for,  by  panty 
^t  reason,  the  presence  of  some  forms  (which  we  have  actually  seen  to 
exist)  in  Greek  and  Latin  stronger  or  more  complex  than  those  dis*' 
^OTerable  in  corresponding  cases  in  Sanskrit,  would  prove  that  these 
"Weaker  Sanskrit  forms  were  mere  corruptions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
"^ords. 

27 ;  and  pp.  94,  fl^  aboTe.    See  also  Benfey's  Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  20, 

^herelt  is  taid:  ''A  appears  never  to  be  original  in  Sanskrit,  but  to  haye  arisen  from 

th.e  weak  aspirates  gh,  dh^  bh.    This  derivation  can  be  illustrated  by  many  examples 

^f^ntk  the  Yedas,  or  from  the  kindred  languages.    Compare  the  Vedic  dughana  from 

'mA  ;  iondefha  fnm  dih  ;  aadha  for  taha  ;  grabk  for  grah" 

^  I  exeept,  of  coarse,  such  words  as  have  evidently  passed  from  Sanskrit  into 

Ctreiktt  a  period  comparatively  modem ;  such  as  Kdpmuros  from  karpasa,  and  othen 

«f  the  aame  kind.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  Greek  words  can  be  shown 

to  bare  been  received  into  the  Sanskrit  astronomical  literature  within  the  last  two 

^^^Mvmnd  years,  such  as  hdrA^  kendra,  lipta^  dfikana,  anapha,  aunapha,  apoklima, 

f*^Wa,  jamitra,  meshuranay  and  rthpha,  derived  from  the  Greek  o&po,  Kivrpov^ 

A**^  Scicdirof,  Am^,  mnm^^  iLir6K\ttia,  iiraytupopd,  hidfurpos^  fttffovpdtmifui,  bd4 

M--Co1ebrooke,  Misc.  Ess.  ii.  526,  ff. ;  Weber.  Ind.  Stud.  ii.  254. 
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Third : — ^The  Indian  Prakrits  havo  derived  by  far  their  largest  stock 
of  words  from  the  Sanskrit ;  the  few  which  they  contain  that  are  not 
Sanskrit  having  been  derived  from  the  languages  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  who  inhabited  Korthem  India  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryas. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  certain  proportion,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
words  which  compose  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian* 
guages,  are  common  to  them  with  the  Sanskrit :  the  greater  part  of 
the  words  are,  if  not  different,  at  least  difficult  to  identify  as  the 
•ame.  Now,  had  Latin  and  Greek  been  derived  from  the  modem,  or 
even  from  the  Yedio  Sanskrit,  the  number  of  words  indisputably 
common  to  all  three  languages  must  have  been  very  much  greater. 
It  is  true  that  more  may  be  said  in  f  ivour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Zend  has  been  derived  from  Sanskrit ;  but  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  believing  that  Zend  is  a  sister  and  not  a  daughter  of  Sanskrit;  and, 
consequently!  that  both  have  a  common  mother  of  a  more  primeval 
date. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  Zend,  are  not 
derived  from  Sanskrit,  but  have,  together  with  it,  grown  out  of  some 
older  parent  language,^"  which  was  superseded  by  its  daughters,  and, 
became  extinct,  because  it  ceased  to  be  employed  as  a  spoken  tongue, 
and  because  (as  being  the  language  of  a  very  early  stage  of  society) 
it  has  not  been  preserved  in  any  literary  records.  To  render  this 
■upposition  conceivable,  I  may  remark  that  the  same  fate — extinction 
•—might  have  befallen  the  Sanskrit  itself,  and  the  Latin,  when  they, 
in  like  manner,  gave  birth  to  the  various  dialects  which  have  super- 
leded  them  as  living  and  popular  forms  of  speech,  had  it  not  been  thatr 

^  **  An  indubitable  result  of  the  researches  which  hare  recently  been  pomed 
into  the  Arian  tongues  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  alterations  which  they 
have  undergone,  they  all  bear  the  clear  impress  of  one  common  type,  and  are  eon^ 
•equently  descended  from  one  real,  Hiring,  primeval  langusge,  which  was  oompleta 
in  itself,  and  which  was  employed  by  a  whole  nation  as  its  common  oigan  of  eom- 
mnnication.  This  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis  devised  to  explain  the  relations  by  which 
those  languages  are  connected  with  each  other :  it  is  a  conclusion  which  fbroM  itMl 
inesirtibly  on  our  belief,  and  which  possesses  all  the  validity  of  the  best  i*itiMiahed 
Uct  When  we  perceive  so  large  a  number  of  languages,  of  a  character  so  mariMJ, 
oonveiging  in  all  the  details  of  their  structure  towards  a  common  centre  in  wfaick 
every  particular  fact  finds  its  cause,  it  becomes  impossible  to  admit  that  thai  csntn 
has  never  had  any  other  than  a  purely  imaginary  existence,  and  that  that  marreUoas 
agreement  arises  solely  from  an  instinctive  impulse  peculiar  to  a  certain  race  of] 
-*A.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo*£nrop6enne8,  p.  id* 
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they  flonrished  at  periods  of  much  more  adyanced  civilization  than  the 
asBomed  primeyal  language  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  have  been 
perpetuated  by  means  of  the  numerous  writings,  secular  and  sacred, 
of  which  thej  are  the  yehicles. 

The  primitiTe  language  to  which  I  hare  just  alluded  is  thus  chnrao- 
terixed  by  M.  Fictet,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  pp.  1,  2 : — "While 
thus  augmenting  in  numbers  and  in  prosperity,  that  prolific  race  was 
labouring  to  create  for  itself,  as  a  powerful  means  of  development,  a 
language  admirable  by  its  richness,  its  force,  its  harmony,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  forms;  a  language  in  which  were  spontaneously 
teflected  all  its  impressions,  not  merely  its  mild  affections  and  its 
■imple  admiration,  but  also  its  nascent  aspirations  toward  a  higher 
world;  a  language  abounding  in  images  and  in  intuitive  ideas,  bearing 
within  it,  in  germ,  ail  the  future  affluence  both  of  the  most  sublime 
poetry  and  of  the  most  profound  reflection.  At  first  one  and  homo* 
geneouB,  that  language,  already  perfected  to  a  very  high  degree,  served 
tt  a  common  instrument  of  expression  to  this  primitive  people,  as  long 
as  it  oontinued  within  the  limits  of  its  native  country." 

Smt.  Jll.'^jnat  affinity  in  language  affords  tome  presumption  of  affinity 
in  roes :  modes  in  which  a  greater  or  less  diversity  of  language  ant 
institutions  would  arise  in  different  hranohes  of  the  same  stock: 
emUral  Asia  the  birth-place  of  the  Aryas, 

The  facts  and  considerations  adduced  in  the  preceding  section  have, 
I  think,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit  language  has  a 
common  origin  with  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ;  and  that  all 
tiieie  tongues  have  sprung,  like  branches  from  one  stem,  out  of  the 
aame  parent  language,  now  extinct  This  conclusion  being  established, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  either,  first,  that  the  Indians,  the 
Ptesians,  the  Oreeks,  and  the  Romans  also,  that  is,  the  nations  who 
qwka  the  languages  derived  from  that  one  common  source,  were  them* 
aelvei  also  descended,  whether  entirely  or  partially,  from  one  and  the 
aame  stock ;  i.e.  that  they  had  for  their  common  ancestors  the  ancient 
people  who  spoke  tho  extinct  language  to  which  I  have  referred,*^ 

«T  a^nie  radical  affinity  of  all  the  Arian  languages  necessarilj  leads  us,"  as  we 
bflve  sSeBy  '*to  regard  them  as  having  sprang  from  one  single  primitiTe  language.  .  . 
Jlow  as  a  language  presupposes  always  a  people  to  speak  it,  it  ftirUier  follows 
lltot  all  the  Ariim  nations  havd  issned  from  one  single  source,  though  they  may  bava 
bseome  ocearionaUy  blanded  at  a  later  period  with  some  foreign  elemeniiL    Heuoe  w« 
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although  at  some  period  after  their  separation  their  forefathen  may 
hare  become  intermingled  with  other  and  alien  races;  or  secondly, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  four  nations  aboye  mentioned  most  have 
been  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other  before  that  original 
parent  language  had  been  broken  up  into  different  forms  of  speech ; 
or,  thirdly,  that  their  forefathers  must  hare  derived  their  respective 
languages  from  the  descendants  of  those  who  originally  spoke  them. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  resort  to  the  third  alternative,  it  must,  with 
the  reservation  made  in  the  preceding  sentence,  be  taken  for  an 
established  fact  either  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  at  one  time 
existed  together  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks^  and 
the  Eomans,  in  one  country,  as  one  nation,  or  that  at  least  the 
forefathers  of  these  several  nations  must  have  lived  long  in  contact 
with  each  other  at  an  early  stage  of  their  history.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  historical  record  of  this  primeval  period;  but  we  are  in« 
evitably  led  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  anterior  state  of  things  such 
as  I  have  asserted,  by  the  fact,  that  no  other  supposition  wUl  acooont 
for  the  philological  phenomena  which  we  encounter  in  later  history. 
From  the  effects,  we  are  entitled  to  reason  back  to  the  existence  of  a 
cause  adequate  to  their  production.  We  have  to  explain  the  fieust^  that 
there  have  been  found  in  different  regions  of  the  world,  lying  tia  apart 
from  each  other,  various  nations  speaking  languages  which  evince  an 
unmistakable  affinity  to  one  another ;  and  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
explaining  this  circumstance  but  by  supposing  that  the  progenitors  of 
these  nations,  or,  at  least,  the  progenitors  of  those  tribes  which  com* 
municated  to  them  their  several  languages,  have  radiated  in  different 
directions  from  one  central  country  which  was  their  common  birth- 
place, or  their  common  abode,  and  where  they  all  employed  one  com- 
mon form  of  speech. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  further,  we  shall  find  that  certain  data 
exist,  by  means  of  which  we  can  discover  with  some  probability  what 
was  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  ancestors  of  these  several  nations. 
separated  themselves  from  the  original  stock,  or  departed  firom  their 

may  with  certainty  infer  the  existence,  at  a  pre-historic  period,  of  an  Arian  paopla^ 
free,  originally,  from  all  foreign  intermixture,  sufficiently  numerous  to  ha?e  nqiidied 
those  swarms  of  men  which  issued  from  its  bosom,  and  sufficiently  endowed  bj  natnit 
to  have  created  for  itself  the  most  beautiful  perhaps  of  all  languages.  Thia  peopli^ 
though  unknown  to  tradition,  ii  in  a  certain  degree  revealed  to  ai  by  phiblogifltl 
sticnce."— Pictet,  pp.  5,  0. 
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taaanxm  dwelling-place,  and  travelled  towards  those  new  countries 

irbich  they  continaed  to  occupy  in  later  times. 

let  us  suppose  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  occupying  an  isolated 
^tion  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  region  as  yet  thinly  peopled.  Let  us 
next  imagine  what  would  be  the  probable  course  of  affairs  in  such  a 
ndflty,  and  then  compare  this  hypothetical  picture  with  the  traces 
nosimng  to  us  in  history  of  the  actual  events.  Wo  have  first  then 
to  contemplate  this  original  race,  or  association  of  two  or  more  races, 
gifted  with  vigorous  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,^  as  still  residing 
h  tbdr  primitive  abode.  When,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  this 
aetife  and  gifted  population  began  to  multiply,  the  countries  which 
tiny  at  first  occupied,  either  as  shepherds  or  agriculturists,  would  soon 
le  found  too  narrow  for  the  supply  of  their  growing  necessities.^ 
Jt  fash  lands  fit  for  pasture  or  for  cultivation  existed  tmoccupied  in 
^  ricinity  of  their  original  territory,  they  would  insensibly  extend 
tUr  borders  as  occasion  required.  If  there  was  no  territory  near  at 
Inad  which  would  yield  them  a  subsistence,  the  more  energetic  and 
adrentnnms  members  of  the  community  would  be  driven  by  the 
pKnnre  of  necessity  to  inquire  whether  ampler  possessions  might  not 
k  fonnd  at  a  distance ;  and  they  would  depart  in  larger  or  smaller 
^eUchments  in  quest  of  new  abodes.  This  process  of  migration,  when 
OQce  c(mimenced,  would  go  on  without  intermission.  The  first  ad- 
^tarers  would  be  speedily  followed  by  other  successive  bands,  till  at 

'^^gth  new  nations  were  formed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 

^ginal  country. 
The  earliest  emigrants,  who  thus  departed  to  distant  regions,  passing 

<>ften  through  countries  differing  in  climate  and  productions  from  their 

,  ^  M.  K  Benan,  howeyer,  thinks  that  the  Arian  race  was  not  originally  superior 
^  intelligence  to  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and  other  races,  hut  the  contrary.  Ilistoire 
^  Unguee  Stoitiques,  p.  487. 

^  **  But  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  of  the  population  could  not  but  speedily 

"'itig  about  gradual  migrations,  which  would  he  directed  towards  regions  more  and 

Biore  diitanl.    From  that  time  forward  the  separation  of  the  nation  into  distinct 

tiibei,  tile  greater  infrequency  of  communication  and  changes  in  their  modes  of  life, 

oocsiianed  a  certain  number  of  dialects  to  spring  forth  out  of  this  common  language^ 

*od  to  develope  themseWeSy  without,  however,  as  yet,  becoming  detached  from  their 

P^'unxtiTe  louroe ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  original  character  of  the  race,  becoming 

>B<>diiied  according  to  circumstances,  gave  birth  to  a  variety  of  secondary  national 

^^•"eteristici,  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  expand,  to  exhibit  their  own  peculiar 

life,  and  to  play  tiieir  part  in  the  great  drama  of  humanity."— Pictct,  p.  2. 
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primeyal  abodes,  encountering  novel  and  fitrange  objects,  and  inured  to 
new  pursuits,  would  gradually  lose  many  of  their  ancient  customs; 
and  in  exchange  would  acquire  new  habits,  and  along  with  them  also^ 
new  modes  of  speech.  Those  portions  of  the  original  population,  on 
the  contrary,  which  continued  to  live  together  in  their  ancient  country, 
or  had  gradually  extended  themselves  together  over  adjacent  regions^ 
would  preserve  more  nearly  their  original  customs,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage. But  at  length  a  period  might  arrive  when  the  same  canset 
which  had  occasioned  the  separation  of  the  earlier  emigrants,  or  some 
other  causes  of  a  different  nature,  would  lead  to  a  disruption  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  nation  also.  It  would  become  divided  into 
different  sections;  which  would  separate  from  one  another  and  €•• 
tablish  themselves  in  different,  but  probably  adjacent,  countries,  and 
would  never  exhibit  so  wide  a  divergence  from  each  other  in  respect 
of  their  religion,  their  institutions,  and  their  general  character,  as 
those  earlier  emigrants  who  had  settled  in  regions  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  first  case  which  I  have  above  hypothetically  put  is  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,^  who  appear  to  have  broken  off  at  an  early  period 
fmrn  the  great  Arian  nation  and  departed  to  the  westward,  in  quest  of 
new  habitations.  The  distance  of  the  countries,  viz.,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  surrounding  provinces,  where  they  ultimately  settled,  from  the 
cradle  of  the  Arian  race,  and  their  wide  divergence  in  religion  and 
language  from  the  eastern  branches  of  the  same  stock,  concur  to  prova 
that  they  separated  themselves  from  the  latter  at  a  very  remote  era. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vicinity  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  Greeka 
to  that  inhabited  by  the  Bomans,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
ancestors  of  these  two  nations  migrated  from  the  east  at  about  the 
same  period,  though  the  differences  which  we  discover  between  the 
language  and  religion  of  the  one  people  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  other,  compel  us  to  assume  a  subsequent  separation  of  the  two^ 
and  an  independent  development  of  each. 

The  second  case  which  I  have  above  supposed,  of  two  branobei  of 
the  original  Arian  stock  continuing  to  live  together  for  a  eonsiderablo 
time  after  the  other  branches  had  become  separated,  is  that  of  the 
Perso*Arians  and  the  Indo-Arians.    Both  from  the  closer  vicinity  to 

>*  For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  view  I  give  of  the  question,  I  pnrpoeely  oodi 
all  mention  of  the  German  and  other  branches  of  this  great  family,  and  of  the 
periods  at  which  they  migraled  westward. 
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each  other  of  the  oonntries  in  which  the  Persians  and  the  Indians 
eTentaally  settled,  i.e.,  north-eastern  Persia  and  north-western  India, 
and  from  the  nearer  affinity  which  we  perceive  between  the  language 
and  the  mythology  of  these  two  races  than  we  find  to  exist  between 
the  language  and  mythology  of  either  and  those  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  and 
Persians  remained  united  in  one  community  (either  in  their  primeval 
seats  or  in  some  region  further  to  the  south)  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  other  branches  of  the  Arian  race. 

[I  introduce  here  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  treated  in  this 
and  the  following  section  from  a  paper  which  I  wrote  some  time  ago, 
and  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  yarious  objections  alleged  against  the 
validity  of  the  proof  derired  from  language  of  the  affinity  between  the 
Indians  and  the  nations  of  tl^e  west : — 

"  This  common  origin  of  these  languages,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  been  spoken,  imply,  I  think,  as  their 
almost  necessary  condition,  the  affinity  of  the  tribes  by  whieh  these 
dialects  were  spoken  at  the  period  of  their  earliest  divergence  from  one 
another,  the  original  occupation  by  those  tribes  of  a  common  country, 
their  gradual  separation,  and  their  emigration  from  their  common  abode 
in  the  direction  of  thoso  regions  which  we  find  to  be  ultimately  occupied 
(I  will  not  yet  say  by  their  descendants — for  that  is  the  point  in  dis- 
pute—but) by  the  nations  who  at  a  later  period  spoke  those  several 
languages.  It  is  true  that  even  this  assumption  may  be  disputed,  and 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  original  mother-country  from  which  the 
different  tribes  carrying  with  them  the  cognate  dialects  issued  forth, 
may  have  been  the  common  dwelling-place  of  a  variety  of  tribes  uncon- 
nected by  descent,  though  they  either  (1)  agreed  to  make  use  of  the 
same  language,  the  weaker  or  more  barbarous  clans  discarding  alto* 
gether  their  own  forms  of  speech,  or  (2)  gradually  fused  into  one 
common  tongue  a  multitude  of  dialects  previously  quite  distinct.  But 
this  hypothesis,  under  either  of  these  modifications,  appears  to  be  im- 
probable, as  nations  do  not  readily  abandon  their  ancestral  tongues 
except  under  the  pressure  of  strong  necessity.  But  even  if  we  should 
admit  that  the  population  of  Central  Asia,  from  which  the  different 
branbhes  of  the  so-called  Indo-European  race  are  presumed  to  have 
issued,  was  not  originally  a  homogeneous  one,  but  composite,  made  up 
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of  a  mixtare  of  distinct  tribes,  still  these  tribes  musty  during  the  period 
when  their  common  language  was  in  process  of  formation,  have  lived 
together  in  intimate  union,  and  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  different 
sections^^  have  become  eventually  blended  into  one  community.  The 
formation  and  universal  adoption  of  one  common  language  is  scarcely 
conceivable  on  any  other  conditions.  When,  therefore,  this  community 
was  at  length  broken  up,  and  its  different  fractions  began  to  depart 
from  their  original  home  in  different  directions  in  search  of  new  abodes^ 
— an  event  which  we  must  imagine  to  have  occurred  after  the  lapse  of 
several  generations  from  their  (supposed)  first  coalition, — ^these  different 
sections  must,  as  a  result  of  this  long  cohabitation,  and  the  consequent 
commingling  of  blood,  have  been  all  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  same  elements.  We  may  perhaps,  however,  be  allowed  to  set 
aside  this  objection,  which  has  been  last  dealt  with,  and  assume  that 
the  tribes  which,  several  thousand  years  ago,  radiated  from  the  supposed 
common  home  in  Central  Asia,  were  originally  homogeneous,  or  of  one 
and  the  same  stock.  If  this  assumption  is  admitted,  it  will  hardly 
be  denied  that,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  these  several  tribes,  as,  one  by 
one,  they  diverged  in  different  directions  from  the  postulated  centre, 
may  have  maintained  the  purity  of  their  blood.  But  it  will  be  urged 
that  this  would  not  long  continue  to  be  the  case.  It  will  be  said: 
*  Supposing  that  all  the  assumptions  which  you  have  made  up  to  this 
point  are  conceded,  what  proof  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  those 
tribes  which,  as  you  allege,  carried  with  them  one  or  more  dialects 
which  were  ultimately  developed  into  the  Sanskrit,  Old  Persian,  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  into  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy  respectively^ 
were  really  the  descendants  of  those  tribes  which  you  imagine  to  have 
started  from  your  assumed  centre  at  an  unknown  period  ?  Admitting^ 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  certain  sections  of  your  Indo-European 
race  branched  off  in  different  directions  in  search  of  new  abodes,  they 
then  disappear.  There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  probability  that  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  recover  at  any  point  of  the  long  line  of  their  alleged 
joumeyings  the  smallest  traces  of  their  progress  onward  to  their  assumed 
destinations."  The  supposed  streams  of  population  no  longer  begin  to 
flow  onward,  than,  like  the  waters  of  the  fabled  fountain  of  Aiethnsai 

*'  Unless  we  suppose  that  at  the  early  period  in  question  they  were  divided  into 
separate  castes,  which,  however,  is  an  improbable  supposition. 
**  See,  however,  Pictet,  vol.  i.  pp.  64-88;  and    .  636,  qu<;  ed  farther  on. 
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they  flink  nndergToand,  and  none  of  those  nationalities  which  emerge 

into  the  light  of  day  long  afterwards,  and  at  distant  points  of  the  globe, 

can  possibly  be  identified  by  you  as  pure  continuations  of  those  same 

original  streams.    You  have  no  test  of  sufficient  potency  to  justify  you 

in  pronouncing  that  the  elements  of  which  the  two  sets  of  bodies — viz., 

those  which  started  from  the  centre,  and  those  which  reached  the 

sereral  points  of  the  circumference— were  composed  were  in  all  re* 

tpects  homogeneous.    You  can  tell  nothing  of  the  routes  and  stages  by 

which  these  migratory  tribes  advanced ;  you  are  quite  unable  to  indi« 

cate  the  varios  easiu,  the  tot  diserimina  rerum,  through  which  they 

pasted,  the  many  adventures  they  must  have  undergone,  the  encounters 

they  may  have  had  with  other  races,  whose  influence  on  their  speech 

smd  on  their  entire  destinies  may  have  been  most  important.    The  tribes 

^hich  you  allege  to  have  migrated  from  Central  Asia  may  have  settled 

at  any  habitable  points  between  that  region  and  the  countries  in  which 

you  imagine  that  you  have  discovered  their  descendants.    They  may 

«t  this  intermediate  point  have  communicated  their  ancestral  language 

to  people  of  a  different  race  with  whom  they  there  came  into  contact, 

and  it  may  have  been  either  the  descendants  of  these  alien  races,  or  a 

people  of  mixed  blood,  by  whom  the  languages  in  question  were  carried 

onward  into  the  countries  where  they  were  found  to  prevail  at  the 

dawn  of  history.     On  either  hypothesis  the  ultimate  colonists  of  north* 

cm  India,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Italy,  were  not  the  genuine  descendants 

of  the  tribes  which  started,  perhaps  several  thousand  years  before,  from 

^our  supposed  centre.    And  it  may  be  further  urged  that  these  argu* 

xxients  are  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  striking 

affinities  that  undoubtedly  exist  between  certain  parts  of  the  Sanskrit, 

CSreek,  and  Latin  languages,  the  number  of  words  which  are  common 

i^  these  languages  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  they 

diftr  from  one  another ;  and  this  fact,  it  may  be  further  argued,  can. 

lX8t  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  these  languages  have  been 

^T'ftdually  formed  by  the  accretion  of  new  words  imported  into  them 

'hfy  men  of  alien  race,  who  from  time  to  time  became  intermingled  with 

tliQ  tribes  by  which  the  languages  were  previously  employed.     Some 

^^cfa.  intermixture  of  population,  it  may  be  concluded,  is  necessary  to 

explaiii  &e  great  mutual  divergence  which  eventually  came  to  charac« 

^^'i^e  these  four  languages.' 
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**  1  shall  take  up  these  several  arguments  in  saccession.* 
'<  Supposing  that  the  affinities  alleged  to  exist  between  the  langaaget 
spoken  at  the  dawn  of  history  in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  are 
admitted  to  be  real,  we  have  to  discover  the  most  natural  ezplanatioii 
of  this  phenomenon.  The  kindred  forms  of  speech  must,  as  we  hava 
seen,  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  must  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  found,  either  (1)  by  the  remote  descen- 
dants of  the  races,  derived  from  a  common  stock,  by  which,  at  first  they 
were  severally  spoken,  or  (2)  by  tribes  which  had  been  in  long  and 
intimate  contact  with  those  races  at  some  period  of  their  history.* 

*'  The  question  to  be  answered  is  therefore  this :  Whether  is  it  most 
probable  that  the  colonists  who  conveyed  to  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Italy  the  forms  of  speech  which  were  thenceforward  prevalent  in  those 
countries  had  (1)  inherited  the  languages  which  they  brought  with 
them  by  direct  descent  from  their  remotest  forefathers ;  or  that  (2)  at 
some  intermediate  period  of  their  national  history,  their  ancestors  had 
adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  language  of  some  alien  race  ?  These 
questions,  I  allow,  can  receive  no  positive  answer.  A  probable  so- 
lution is  all  that  can  be  offered.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  define  the  dute,  or  the  course,  or  the  duration,  of  the 
migrations  which  have  been  assumed,  or  to  conjecture  the  yarious 
events  by  which  they  may  have  been  attended.  But  if  there  be  no 
historical  proof,  or  other  indication,  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption, 
I  think,  is  always  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  a  people  has  re- 
tained the  language  of  its  ancestors.  Languages  which,  on  the  gronnds 
already  stated,  may  be  maintained  to  have  had  a  long  and  oontinnons 
existence,  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  written  literature,  have  been 
orally  handed  down  by  some  people  or  other.  But  no  probable  reaaoa 
can  be  alleged  for  supposing  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  first 
spoke  them  have  become  extinct.  Even  conceding  that  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  its  history  any  particular  form  of  speech  has  been  commani- 
cated  by  the  race  which  inherited  it  to  people  of  another  stock,  it  if 
not  thereby  rendered  necessary  or  even  likely  that  it  should  hare 

**  It  18  alM>  possible  that  the  tribes  which  brought  the  language  to  the  eoimtfy  la 
which  it  was  first  found  to  exist  may  have  transferred  the  language  to  another  n 
and  have  themsehes  entirely  disappeared ;  but  this  hypothesis  appears  to  be 
unlikely  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
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dropped  by  those  who  had  Inherited  it.    Arguing,  therefore,  on 
of  probability,  the  utmost  which  we  can  be  fairly  required  to 
tdmit  in  regard  to  any  language  is,  that  at  some  period  or  other  of  it« 
Iditory,  it  may  haTe  begun  to  be  spoken  by  an  alien  tribe  which  had 
JBCciTed  it  from  another  tribe  to  which  it  had  descended  by  inheritance, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  continued  to  be  spoken  by  the  latter  also.*^ 
We  are  therefore,  I  think,  justified  in  concluding  that  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  people  by  whom  these  languages  were  severally  em- 
ployed in  the  earliest  historical  periods  were  the  lineal  representatives 
of  those  tribes  which  emigrated  from  Central  Asia  at  the  unknown 
period  already  referred  to,  or,  at  any  rate,  were  in  part  of  that  stock* 
Sat  there  are  other  reasons  for  adopting  this  conclusion.     It  is  no 
donbt  true,  and  has  been  already  admitted,  that  people  of  one  stock  may 
receive  their  language  from  people  of  an  alien  race.     But  in  such  a 
oaae  the  nation  adopting  the  language  would  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
be  inferior  in  moral  and  intellectual  power  to  that  whose  language  it 
bonowed.    The  reverse  is  scarcely  credible.    When,  therefore,  we  find 
ai  noo  of  high  mental  endowments  speaking  a  particular  tongue,  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  (so  long  as  we  have  no  historical  proof  to  the 
^^atrary)  that  it  is  using  the  speech  of  its  forefathers.    But  both  the 
^•'liest  known  or  Vedic  Indians,  and  the  earliest  known  Greeks, 
'^'^ib  superior  in  intellect,  whilst  they  were  at  least  equal  in  martial 
P'^Wess^  to  the  nations  with  which  they  were  brought  into  contact,  and 
^'^'B  no  doubt  descended  from  peoples  possessed  of  the  same  charao- 
^^^'^tics,  who  are  therefore  unlikely  to  have  had  their  languages  im- 
'^^^•ed  upon  them  by  conquerors  of  any  other  race,  or  to  have  volun- 
^^^y  adopted  the  speedi  of  any  other  people.    I  will  adduce  another 
^*t>und — ^though  not  of  a  linguistic  character,  but  derived  from  the 
'^^ter  history  of  the  Indians  and  Greeks — for  believing  that  these  two 
^^tions  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  I  mean  the  remarkable  re- 
^^Uxblance  between  the  intellectual  capacity  and  endowments  of  both, 
^  ^own  in  the  eminence  attained  and  the  originality  evinced  by  each 
^^  literature,  science,  and  speculation.    As  this  similarity  is  generally 
^^^CQgnized,  I  need  not  adduce  any  evidence  of  the  fact 

^  Now  I  do  not  find  that  either  the  SansVrit,  or  the  Perrian,  or  the  Greek,  or  the 
"^^tiii,  waa  originally  en^loyed  hy  different  tribes  living  in  different  regions  of  tha 
^lobe ;  hat  on  the  oontrar  j  that  idl  these  languages  were  at  first  spoken  by  one  com* 
^^ct  nation. 
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<<  Ab  regards  the  objection  which  I  hare  supposed  to  be  made  that 
alongside  of  the  remarkable  proofs  of  affinity  between  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  there  exist  differences  in  Tocabulary  so  mnch  more 
extensive  as  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  tribes 
which  inherited  these  languages  from  their  ancestors  must  have  under* 
gone  from  time  to  time  a  large  intermixture  of  foreign  blood, — as  it 
would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  wide  divergence  which 
ultimately  prevailed  between  those  different  forms  of  speech, — ^I  repeat 
(see  pp.  257,  f.)  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  susceptible  of  another 
explanation.  The  increasing  change  in  the  different  dialects  of  the 
mother-language,,  after  the  tribes  by  which  they  were  spoken  had 
radiated  in  different  directions  from  their  central  home,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  (even  on  the  supposition  of  their  remaining  firee  from  any 
material  intermixture  of  blood),  by  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
nascent  civilization  as  well  as  by  the  vicissitudes  necessarily  attendant 
on  their  migrations.  At  that  early  stage  when  these  tribes  had  made 
little  progress  in  arts  and  culture,  and  had  no  literature  to  fix  their 
spoken  dialect,  constant  alterations  would  naturally  occur,  old  words 
would  be  modified  or  disused,  whilst  new  ones,  suggested  by  the 
different  circumstances,  physical,  social,  and  political,  through  which 
they  passed,  would  be  introduced.  Such  a  gradual  process  of  alteration 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of 
thought  and  language  in  the  early  periods  of  society,  and  does  not 
therefore  require  the  hypothesis  of  any  intermingling  of  foreign 
elements  of  population  to  render  it  intelligible.  At  the  same  time,  il 
need  not  be  denied  that  many  words  now  found  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
'  and  Latin  may  have  been  borrowed  from  people  of  other  races. 

**  But  supposing  it  to  be  held  that  the  above  conclusions  regarding 
language  as  a  test  of  race  are  too  uncertain  and  conjectural  to  be  of 
any  value,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  much  at  least  is  established 
by  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  earliest  known  Lidians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Bomans,  had  immediately  or  remotely  derived  their  respective  lan- 
guages from  races  which  had  at  one  time  been  in  the  closest  oontact 
with  each  other  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same  community,  governed 
by  the  same  institutions,  and  adherents  of  the  same  religion  and  wor- 
ship (see  the  abstract  of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Geldart's  paper,  "  Language  no 
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Test  of  Race/'  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  1858, 
p.  150,  f.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections).^ 

"  Let  ns  see  what  condosion  this  proposition  involves  in  regard  to  the 

origin  of  the  Bindns,  a  question  the  consideration  of  which  first  led  me 

to  the  study  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this  paper.    The  Hindus  of  the 

Yedio  i>eriod  are  either  directly  descended  from  the  people  who  first 

^ke  Sanskrit  in  its  oldest  form,  or  they  are  not.    If  they  are  not, 

then  they  must  have  derived  their  language  (now  esteemed  sacred  and 

divine)  from  some  alien  race  which  communicated  it  to  their  fore- 

fiithers.     But  as  the  traditions  contained  in  their  own  sacred  books 

say  nothing  of  this,  they  cannot,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  regarded  as 

giving  a  trustworthy  or  sufficient  account  of  the  origin  and  history 

of  the  race.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  Indians  derived  the 

Sanskrit  language  by  direct  descent  from  those  who  first  spoke  it,  their 

progenitors  must  at  some  period  have  lived  in  close  contact  either  with 

the  ancestors  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  or  with  some  other 

tribes  with  which  at  some  time  or  other  the  forefathers  of  the  Persians, 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  been  socially  and  politically  connected.    In 

either  case  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  must  have  formed  part  of  an 

ancient  community,  which  also  embraced  the  forefathers  of  other  tribes 

which  eventually  separated  themselves  from  that  community;  and  could 

not  well  have  had  the  distinct  and  peculiar  origin  assigned  to  them  in 

their  legendary  books.    Where,  then,  did  the  separation  referred  to 

take  place  ?    In,  or  out  of,  India  ?    To  this  I  reply  that,  looking  to 

the  geographical  positions  ultimately  occupied  by  the  different  nations 

which  spoke  the  various  languages  cognate  to  Sanskrit,  the  probability 

is,  that  the  separation  to  which  I  have  referred  took  place  at  some 

oeatral  point  intermediate  between  the  countries  in  which  these  peoples 

nveraUy  dwelt,  viz.,  at  b  point,  consequently,  to  the  west  or  north-west 

of  the  Indus.  Whether  the  populations  composing  the  several  nations  in 

question  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  which  originally 

wpanted  from  the  assumed  parent  stock,  or  whether  one  or  more  of 

them  derived  their  languages  from  those  descendants,  we  must  in  every 

c^  assume  it  as  more  likely  that  the  migrations  which  terminated  in 

the  Tdtimate  formation  of  the  Indian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman 

i^>&Qalities  had  proceeded  from  an  intermediate  point  than  from  one 

in  the  extreme  east. 

^  See  Appendix  D. 
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**  Supposing  it  now  to  be  considered  as  established  or  probable  that 
a  tribe  of  Indo-European  descent  had  at  an  early  period  immigrated 
into  India  from  tho  north-west,  but  that  insupcrablo  physiological 
difficulties  aro  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  their  descendants  could 
ever,  from  the  mere  influence  of  climate,  have  gradually  acquired  their 
present  dusky  complexion,  we  must  resort  to  the  hypothesis,  to  be  here- 
after referred  to,  that  those  original  immigrants,  or  their  descendantB| 
intermarried  with  the  darker  tiibes  whom  they  found  settled  in  the 
country ;  and  that  tho  offspring  of  these  intermarriages  were  bom  With 
swarthier  complexions  than  their  Indo-European  ancestors.  If  this  be 
the  true  explanation  of  tho  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Brth- 
manical  or  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  are  not  of  pure  Indo-Europeaa 
blood,  though  they  are  in  part  of  Indo-European  extraction.  In  any 
case  they  have  inherited  the  high  mental  endowments  which  are 
characteristic  of  that  race.''] 

The  propositions  which  I  have  already  proved,  or  shall  bow  attempt 
to  prove,  are  the  following : — 

Fiist:  That  the  Indu-Arians,  that  is,  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Dorthern  Indians,  or  the  Brahmans,  Kshattriyas  and  Vuiiyas,  aro 
descended  either  exclusively  or  partially  from  the  same  Arian  ra^  as 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 

Second :  That  the  primeval  abode  of  this  original  Arian  race  was 
in  some  country  of  central  Asia,  situated  out  of,  and  to  the  north*west 
of,  India. 

Third :  That  different  branches  gradually  separated  themselves  firom 
this  parent  stock,  and  migrated  to  new  countries,  west|  southy  or  east 
of  their  early  home. 

Fourth :  That  tho  ancestors  of  the  Indians  and  Persians  appear  to 
have  lived  together  as  one  nation  to  a  later  period  than  the  other 
branches  of  the  Arian  race,  but  at  length  separated,  the  Indo-Arians 
migrating  into  India,  while  the  Perso-Arians  occupied  the  territory  ef 
Bactria,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

I  shall  not  consider  it  necessary,  in  the  discussion  of  the  sabjeot^  to 
handle  each  of  these  propositions  in  the  succession  here  indicated ;  but 
shall  rather  take  up  the  different  topics  in  the  order  in  which  ilia 
process  of  proof  which  I  shall  follow  may  render  most  ooBteaiflflftl. 
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Before,  howeTer,  proceeding  to  carry  out  the  intentioii  here  indicated, 
it  will  be  expedient  briefly  to  inquire  whether,  on  physiological  groandB, 
there  is  any  reason  for  denying  that  the  Indians  are  descended  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  nations  of  Europe/^  **  In  their  physical  charac- 
teristics the  Brahmanical  and  other  high  caste  Indians  belong,  as  well 
as  the  other  nations  who  have  just  been  mentioned,  to  the  so-called 
Caucasian  type.  It  might,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed  that  the 
dark-complexioned  Hindus  could  not  possibly  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  fair-coloured  natives  of  England  or  Germany.  But  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  different  nations  to  whom,  on  philological  groundsy 
we  are  led  to  assign  a  common  origin,  will  show  that  they  vary  in 
complexion  very  much  according  to  the  climatic  influences  of  the 
regions  in  which  they  ultimately  settled,  and  in  which  they  have  been 
resident  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  If  we  look  to  the  south-eastern 
and  north-western  extremities  only  of  the  vast  tract  over  which  the 
Indo-European  races  have  spread,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  that  there 
is  a  complete  contrast  in  point  of  colour  between  the  occupants  of 
those  widely  separated  countries.  But  the  same  wide  contrast  does 
not  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  (included  within  the 
same  limits)  which  are  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  Indians  do  not 
differ  very  much  in  complexion  from  the  Persians,  nor  the  Persians 
from  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Greeks  from  the  Italians,  nor  the  Italians 
from  the  Germans  or  the  Anglo-Saxons.  These  different  nations  alter 
in  complexion  by  almost  imperceptible  shades  varying  nearly  accord- 
ing as  their  respective  countries  range  successively  from  south-east 
to  north-west.  While  the  Indians  may  be  denominated  black,  the 
Persians  are  oHve-coloured,  the  Greeks  have  a  still  fairer  complexion 
with  a  ruddy  tinge,  and  the  Italians  approach  yet  more  nearly  in  hue 
to  the  Teutonic  tribes.  It  is  therefore  to  the  varying  action  of  dif- 
ferent climatic  influences  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  diversity  of 
colour  which  characterizes  these  several  nations.  The  scorching  rays 
of  an  Indian  sun,  the  hig^  temperature  of  an  Indian  climate,  and  the 
peculiar  diet  afforded  by  an  Indian  soil,  acting  on  the  Indo-Ariana 

"  [I  reprint  here,  nearly  as  it  originallj  stood,  but  now  marked  by  inverted 
commas,  the  answer  which  I  gave  to  this  question  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work ; 
and  shall  add  a  reference  to  the  difficulties  raised  on  physiological  grounds  agaiail 
the  views  there  stated.] 
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daring  the  long  period  of  3,000  years  or  more  sinoe  they  first  settled 
in  Hindastan,  appear  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Tarioua 
peculiarities  of  complexion,  of  feature,  and  of  corporeal  structure 
which  now  distinguish  that  section  of  the  Indo-European  fieunily  from 
the  kindred  hranches  to  the  west.  In  fact,  the  action  of  these  causes 
is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  India  itself.  The  people  of  Bengal,  who 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-western  provinces, 
hare,  owing  to  the  greater  moisture  of  their  climate,  and  the  want  of 
that  bracing  temperature  which  the  latter  enjoy  for  three  or  four 
months  of  every  year,  gradually  become  darker  in  complexion  and  less 
robust  in  their  structure.  Again,  it  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  has 
lived  in  northern  India,  that  a  Brahman  from  the  temperate  province 
of  Kashmir  is  fax  fairer  than  a  Brahman  of  Mathur&  or  Benares ;  in 
fisbct  he  has  quite  the  look  of  a  foreigner.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  an  Indo-Briton,  or  persoi^  partly  of  European  and  partly  of 
Indian  descent,  becomes  furer  from  living  in  the  colder  climate  of 
Europe:  but  immediately  recovers  his  ancient  complexion  on  being  ex- 
posed again  to  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
enter  farther  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  the  preceding  obser- 
vations will  suffice  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to  the  common  origin  of  the 
Indians  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their 
differences  of  complexion."^  I  will  only  add  that,  if  the  considerations 
here  urged  have  any  foundation,  the  Indo-Arians  must  have  been  much 
fairer  in  complexion  at  the  period  of  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and 

M  A  fbn  diKUfldon  of  this  fubject  may  be  found  in  Laasen's  Indisohe  Alierthnm- 
ikonde,  2nd  ed.,  i.  478-487«  [His  oondusion  as  snmmed  up  in  p.  487  ii  as  follows : 
^The  Arian  Indians  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race  in  Tirtue  of  their  language  and 
tiieir  physical  type :  their  darker  complexion  does  not  amount  to  such  a  degree  of 
Uaekness  as  not  to  be  derirable  from  the  effects  of  dimatio  influences.  The  Caucas- 
ian raee  easily  assumes  dark  shades  through  intermixture  and  the  continued  action 
of  a  hot  climate:  the  Portuguese  in  India,  descendants  of  native  women,  have 
become  quite  as  black  as  negroes ;  and  the  northern  and  western  Asiatics  who  have 
Ured  for  several  generations  in  India  are' now,  even  without  intermarriage  with 
aatiTe  wives,  of  as  decided  an  olive-yellow  complexion  as  the  native  Indians  could 
be."  It  win  be  seen  that  Lassen  here  refers  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  Arians  with 
oUier  [and  no  doubt  duskier]  races  as  one  of  the  possible  causes  of  their  darker 
eolour].  See  also  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Essais,  pp.  466,  ff.,  and  Miiller's  "  Last 
Eesults  of  the  Sanskrit  Besearches,"  in  Bunsen's  Outlines  of  the  Phil,  of  Univ.  Hist, 
vol  iiL,  p.  129,  reprinted  in  his  "  Chips,"  vol.  L,  pp.  63,  f.  Compare  his  "  Las^ 
Eesults  of  <iie  Turanian  Researches/'  in  Bunsen  as  abore,  pp.  349,  ff. 

VOL.  u  19 
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■ 

-while  tliej  still  continued  to  occupy  the  north-westerly  regions  of  the 
Panjab,  than  they  became  at  a  later  period,  when  they  had  been  longer 
exposed  to  the  fierceness  of  the  Indian  sun,  and  when  they  had 
penetrated  further  to  the  south-east.     And  we  accordingly  find  that 
this  supposition  tallies  with  some  expressions  in  the  Yedic  hymns, 
the  oldest  of  which,  no  doubt,  date  from  a  very  early  period.    Thus,  in 
A  text  of  the  Rigveda,  iii.  34,  9,  wo  find  an  allusion  made  to  the 
colour  of  the  Arian  immigrants:  ITatvl  DasyUn  pra  aryaih  varnam 
Hvat :  '  He  destroyed  tho  Dasyus,  and  protected  the  Arian  colour : ' 
and  in  Rigveda,  ii.  12,  4,  the  same  word  is  applied  to  designate  th& 
Dasyu  tribes :   Yo  dd$am  varnam  adharaih  guhd  kahk  \     '  He  who  swept 
away  the  base  Dasa  colour.'      Though  the  word  rarna,    *  colour,' 
which  is  here  employed,  came  afterwards  to  be  current  aa  the  de- 
signation of  caste,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  have 
been  originally  used  to  diBCriminato  the  fair-coloured  Aryas  from  the 
dark-complexioned  aborigines.     But  such  a  term  of  contrast,  if  em- 
ployed now,  would  not  perhaps  possess  half  the  force  which  it  may 
have  had  at  a  time  when  we  may  suppose  the  distinction  of  colour 
between  the  Aryas  and  the  savage  tribes  whom  they  encountered,  to 
have  been  far  more  palpable  than  it  is  in  modern  times." 

The  above  views  are,  however,  disputed  on  physiological  grounds 
by  di£fcrent  writers,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  John  Crawfurd,  Professor 
Huxley,  and  other  authors  referred  to  by  the  latter.  '  Thus,  in  his 
paper  on  ''Language  as  a  Test  of  the  Races  of  Man,""  Mr.  Crawfurd 
writes  as  follows:  "In  phonetic  character,  in  grammatical  structorei 
and  in  some  cases  even  in  words,  there  exists  a  near  resemblance  be- 
tween certain  languages  of  Korthem,  but  not  of  Southern  India,  and 
most,  but  by  no  means  between  all  the  ancient  and  modem  languages 
of  Europe.     From  this  fact  some  ethnologists  have  jumped  to  Uie 
conclusion  that  the  Oriental  and  Western  people,  between  whose  lan- 
guages this  affinity  exists,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  blood,  or 
in  other  terms,  of  one  and  the  same  race  of  man.     In  India,  however, 
there  neither  now  exists,  nor  does  history  tell  us  that  there  ever  did 
exist,  a  race  of  fair  complexion  resembling  Europeans:  neither  does 
there  exist  in  Europe,  nor  is  there  even  a  tradition  of  there  ever 

*•  In  the  Transaotions  of  the  Elhnologioal  Society  of  London  (published  in  186^ 
vol.  iii.,  p.  2. 
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barmg  existed,  a  race  of  black  men  like  Hindus.  Hence,  as  the  fact 
has  been  well  ascertained,  that  neither  time,  climate,  nor  locality  \rill 
produce  any  material  alteration  of  race,  and  assuredly  not  such  a  ope 
as  would  turn  a  black  skin  into  a  white  one,  or  the  reverse,  we  must 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  theory  which  makes  race 
and  language  synonymous  is,  in  this  instance  at  least,  nothing  better 
than  an  ethnological  figment."  And  in  another  paper  on  the  '^  Early 
Migrations  of  Man,"  in  the  same  vol.,  pp.  346,  ff.,  the  same  writer 
combats  the  opinion  which  ''  makes  the  peopling  of  India  and  Europe 
with  their  present  inhabitants  to  depend  on  an  emigration  from  a  certain 
table-land  of  northern  Asia."  Mr.  Crawfurd  proceeds  to  quote  a 
passage  from  Professor  Max  Miiller's  ^*  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
literature,"  p.  12,  ff.,  in  which  this  view  is  maintained;  and  then 
remarks:  ''The  entire  theory  developed  in  the  passages  now  quoted 
is  founded  on  philology,  and  sets  aside  all  the  well-established  qualities, 
physical  and  intellectual,  which  from  the  dawn  of  authentic  history 
have  distinguished  the  many  races  of  man,  which  it  includes  in  a 
tingle  category."  And  further  on  Mr.  Crawfurd  urges :  "  All  this  is 
broadly  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact  that  history  affords 
no  example  of  a  people  becoming  white  from  ^ack,  or  black  from 
white,  or  black  or  white  from  brown.  No  black  race  of  man  is  ever 
known  to  have  inhabited  Europe,  or  white  man  to  have  inhabited 
India,  or  black  or  white  to  have  inhabited  the  parent  land  of  the 
supposititious  original  stock."  In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Beview,  No.  3,  for  15th  Juno,  1865,  pp.  257,  ff.,  Professor  Huxley  dis- 
cusses the  methods  and  results  of  ethnology ;  and  inquires  whether  the 
problems  presented  by  that  science  are  to  be  determined  by  means  of 
zoology,  or  philology,  or  history,  or  by  any  one  of  several  other 
methods  to  which  he  refers.  After  stating  the  claims  that  have  been 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  philology,  and  quoting  from  an  essay  by  the 
late  August  Schleicher,"^  who  held  that  the  natural  classification  of 
-languages  is  also  the  natural  classification  of  mankind.  Prof.  Huxley 
^^Temarks,  p.  260 :  ''  Without  the  least  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
philology  as  an  adjuvant  to  ethnology,  I  must  venture  to  doubt,  with 
^tudolphi,  Desmoulins,  Crawfurd,  and  others,  its  title  to  ttie  leading 
^ition  claimed  for  it  by  the  writers  whom  I  have  just  quoted.     On 

*  Ueber  die  BedcnUrag  der  Sprtcba  fur  die  Natargeechichte  der  Menschen,  1858. 
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the  contrary,  it^ seems  to  me  obvious  that,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
any  eyidence  to  the  contrary,  unity  of  languages  may  afford  a  certain 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  stock  of  the  peoples  speaking 
those  languages,  it  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that  unity  of  stock,  unless 
philologers  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  no  nation  can  lose  its 
language  and  acquire  that  of  a  distinct  nation,  without  a  chaDgc  of 
blood  corresponding  with  the  change  of  language."  And  in  p.  262 
be  writes :  *^  Thus  we  come,  at  last,  to  the  purely  zoological  method, 
from  which  it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  more  than  from  any  other, 
seeing  that,  after  all,  the  problems  of  ethnology  are  simply  those 
which  are  presented  to  the  zoologist  by  every  widely  distributed 
animal  he  studies."  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  paper  (p. 
273,  f.)  the  writer — referring  to  the  opinion  that  "the  operation  of 
the  existing  diversities  of  climate  and  other  conditions  on  people  so 
migrating,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  diversities  of  mankind  " — 
observes  that  he  ''can  find  no  sufficient  ground  for  accepting"  it,  and 
that  he  doubts  "if  it  would  ever  have  obtained  its  general  currency 
except  for  the  circumstance  that  fair  Europeans  are  very  readily 
tanned  and  embrowned  by  the  sun."  To  this  he  adds:  "But  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  particle  of  proof  that  the  cutaneous  change 
thus  effected  can  become  hereditary,  any  more  than  the  enlarged  livers 
which  plague  our  countrymen  in  India  can  be  transmitted; — while 
there  is  very  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Not  only,  in  fact,  are 
there  such  cases  as  those  of  the  English  families  in  Barbadoes,  who 
have  remained  for  six  generations  unaltered  in  complexion,  but  which 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  may  have  received  infusions  of 
fresh  European  blood ;  but  there  is  the  broad  fact,  that  not  a  single 
indigenous  negro  exists  either  in  the  great  alluvial  plains  of  tropical 
South  America,  or  in  the  exposed  islands  of  the  Polynesian  Archi- 
pelago, or  among  the  populations  of  equatorial  Borneo  or  Sumatra. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  obvious  difficulties  has  beea 
offered  by  the  advocates  of  the  direct  influence  of  conditionB.  Aini 
as  for  the  more  important  modifications  observed  in  the  stmctore  of 
the  brain,  and  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to 
show  in  what  way  they  can  be  affected  directly  by  climate." 

In  a  lecture  ^^  printed  in  the  periodical  paper  called  "  Nature^"  cl 

ei  <«  On  the  Forefathers  of  the  Englbh  People." 
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I7tli  March,  1870,  Prof.  Huxley  gives  expression  to  similar  views 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  climate  has  any  effect  upon  com- 
plexion. He  writes:  ''There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  climatal 
conditions  have  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  singular  dis- 
tribution of  the  fair  and  the  dark  types.  Not  only  do  the  dark  Celtic- 
speakers  of  the  Scotch  Highlands' lie  five  or  six  degrees  farther  north 
than  the  fair  Black-foresters  of  Germany ;  but,  to  the  north  of  all  the 
fair  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  Lapland,  there  lives  a  race  of  people 
very  different  in  their  characters  from  the  dark  stock  of  Britain, 
bat  still  having  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  swarthy  yellowish  com- 
plexions." 

In  the  first  quoted  of  these  papers  Dr.  Huxley  makes  no  reference 
to  the  particular  question  of  the  origin  of  the   Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians ;  but  in  the  lecture  published  in  "  Nature  "  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  immigration  of  Arians  into 
India,  and  to  their  absorption  in  the  main  into  the  pre-existing  popu- 
lation, from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  regards  the  upper 
classes  of  the  existing  North  Indian  Hindus  as  partially  of  Arian  blood, 
and  ascribes  their  dusky  complexion  to  the  intermarriage  of  their 
ancestors  with  the  darker  tribes  which  were  previously  in  occupation 
of  the  country :  ''  Hence,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
fedr  element  of  the  Celtic-speaking  population  of  these  [i.e.  the  British] 
islands  1,900  years  ago  was  simply  the  western  fringe  of  that  vast 
stock  which  can  be  traced  to  Central  Asia,  and  the  existence  of  which 
on  the  confines  of  China  in  ancient  times  is  testified  by  Chinese  annal- 
ists.     Throughout  the  central  parts  of  the  immense  area  which  it 
covers,  the  people  of  this  stock  speak  Aryan  languages — belonging, 
that  is,  to  the  same  family  as  the  old  Persian  or  Zend,  and  the  Sanskrit. 
And  they  remain  still  largely  represented  among  the  Affghons  and  the 
Siahposh  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Hindostan 
on  the  other.     But  the  old  Sanskrit  literature  proves  that  the  Aryan 
peculation  of  India  came  in  from  the  north-west,  .at  least  3,000  years 
ago.     And  in  the  Vedos  these  people  portray  themselves  in  characters 
which  might  have  fitted  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  or  the  Goths.     Uir- 
fortunately  there  is  no  evidence  whether  they  were  fair-haired  or  not. 
India  was  already  peopled  by  a  dark-complexioned  people  more  like 
the  Australians  than  any  one  else,  and  speaking  a  group  of  languages 
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called  Drawidian.  They  wore  fenced  in  on  the  north  by  the  banier 
of  the  ELimalayas ;  but  the  Aryans  poured  from  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia  over  the  Himalayas,  into  the  great  river  basins  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges,  where  they  have  been,  in  the  main,  absorbed  into  the 
pre-existing  population,  leaving  as  evidence  of  their  immigration  an 
extensive  modification  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  population, 
a  language,  and  a  literature/' 

I  add  some  remarks  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  philo- 
loger  and  orientalist  in  the  North  American  Review,  No.  217,  for  Oct., 
1867,  pp.  552,  f.  Aiter  asserting,  in  opposition  to  M.  Oppert,  ''  that  the 
boundaries  of  Indo-European  language  have  been  approximately  de- 
termined by  the  spread  and  migrations  of  a  race,"  he  adds,  *'  Of  course 
every  sound  and  cautious  linguistic  scholar  is  mindful  that  language  is 
no  absolute  proof  of  descent,  but  only  its  probable  indication,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  expect  to  discover,  in  modem  tongues,  clear  and  legible 
proofs  of  the  mixture  which  the  peoples  that  speak  them  have  under- 
gone. Such  a  thing  as  a  pure  and  unmixed  race,  doubtless,  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  whole  joint  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose 
restless  tribes  have  been  jostling  and  displacing  one  another  for  ages 
past.  And  especially  in  the  case  of  a  great  stock  like  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean, which  has  spread  so  widely  from  a  single  point  over  countries 
which  were  not  before  uninhabited,  there  must  have  been  a|>soiptiona 
of  strange  peoples,  as  well  as  extrusions  and  exterminations ;  one  frag* 
ment  after  another  must  have  been  worked  into  the  mass  of  the  ad- 
Tancing  race ;  and  as  the  result  of  such  gradual  ^dilution,  the  ethnio 
character  of  some  parts  of  the  latter  may,  very  probably,  have  beea 
changed  to  a  notable  degree.  These  are  the  general  probabilities  of 
the  case :  how  far  we  shall  ever  get  beyond  such  an  indefinite  state* 
ment  of  them  is  at  present  very  uncertain,"  etc. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  arguments  and  oonaidem* 
tions  appears  to  be  that  the  original  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  wera 
derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Iranians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Eomans,  although  possibly  before  their  arrival  in  the  Punjab,  and 
most  probably  at  a  later  period,  they  and  their  descendants  haTe  sot 
remained  free  from  an  intermixture  of  alien  blood. 
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Sect.  Y. — Ee<uon»  fir  supposing  tits  Indians  and  Persians  in  particular 

to  have  a  common  origin. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  yarious  grounds  which  ewi  for 
eonclading  that  the  Indians  and  the  Persians,  or  Iranians,  were  not 
only  descended  from  the  same  original  stock,  hut  that  they  continued 
to  form  one  community  even  after  the  other  kindred  trihes  had  sepA- 
rated  from  them  and  migrated  to  distant  regions. 

The  first  proof  is  the  closer  afiinity  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
suhsists  hetween  the  Zend,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Persians,"  and 
the  Sanskrit.  Prom  the  examples  of  resemblance  both  in  roots  and 
inflections  which  have  been  adduced  in  Section  II.,  it  is  manifest  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Zend  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  Sanskrit,  than 
either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  are.  It  is  true  that  in  the  lists  of 
parallel  words  which  have  been  there  brought  forward,  the  parallel 
Zend  words  have  been  often  omitted,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  words 
have  been  adduced:  but  this  does  not  arise  from  the  Zend  forms 
having  had  no  existence,  but  either  from  their  not  having  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  extant  Zend  texts,  or  from  their  not  being  readily 
accessible  to  me.  But  the  Zend  words  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward will  be  generally  found  to  stand  in  a  relation  of  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  Sanskrit  than  either  the  corresponding  Greek  or  Latin 
words  do.  I  subjoin  some  further  comparative  lists  of  Zend  and 
Sanskrit  vocables  to  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  either  offer  no  equiva^ 
lents  in  form,  or  equivalents  which  generally  bear  a  much  more  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  than  the  Zend  words  present.  These 
lists,  which  contain  a  few  repetitions,  are  the  following  :-— 


I.  NOUNS,  ADJECTIVES,  sm 


Sotukrit» 

yebhyas 

mithona 

giribhjas 

okta 

ittf 

antar 

ditaram 

gaas 


Zend. 

yaSibyo 
ySdhi,  ySzi 
mithwan 
gairibyo 
aokhta 

afitarS 

datarem 

gaus 


Engliah. 
to  whom, 
if. 

a  pair, 
to  hills, 
spoken, 
woman, 
within, 
giver  (aco.) 
cow. 


Sarukrii.  Zend. 

kas,  ka,  kim   ko,  ka,  kat^ 


kva 
ghanna 

Tfitraban, 
Tfitraghna 

mantra 
pada 


kra 

g^^ma*' 

v^rfthrajan, 
vSr^thraghnja 

mSthra 
padlia 


Engliih. 

fwho  (mas. 

(fern,  neut) 

where? 

warm, 
slayer  of 
enemies, 
Tictorioqt. 

cbymn,  saorod 

\  text, 
foot 


^  For  an  aceonnt  of  the  varions  old 
Bchleicber's  Beitrage  far  verg.  Sprachf., 
*^  In  Greek,  «i;  in  Latin,  «t. 
^  In  Greek,  tk$rmo4. 


Iranian  dialects,  see  Spic^  in  Eohn  aad 
u.  6,  ff.,  and  App.,  note  D. 

**  In  Latin,  quig,  qum^  quodm 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLES  OF  SANSKRIT  AND 


Santkrii. 
pacUxiiim 

«P 

■abhadia 

tnrya 
tritoya 
chatnshtbaya 
athanraQam 


sTar 
■▼a 
jihvfi 
lahaira 


Zend, 
p&dhananm 

»P 

hufSdhri 

tQirya 

thrishva 

chathnuhu 

ftthravanSm 

ahmfii      * 

hvar£ 

hva 

hizva 

hazanra 


mtthSntam      maa&ODtem 


yQyam 
Tfiri 
tanu 
rfajfinam 
■nDtasin- 
dnaTaa 
Irja 
adma 
anya 
Tisya 
aanra 
npama 
ugra 
taniQa 
aaija 
rajishtba 
dQra 
nedish^a 
iTrlla 
pra&ama 
agra 
pOnra 
■YilTa 
kri^a 

salqrit 

fiyii 

yama 

andha 

antima 

esha 

atra 

adhara 

airan 

spaiT 

driihti 

•tufti 

itotar 

BthQQft 

ratha 

gfttha 

pita 

rat 

hinmya 


yQzbem 
vairi 
tana 
tfayan^m 

jhapta  bifida 

airya 

b5ma 

anya 

Tupa 

baunra 

apama 

agbra 

taanma 

havya 

razuta 

dQra 

nazdista 

rfnra 

frat^ma 

agbra 

paanra 

sy&Ta 

keretfa 

bakerel 

ftyisb 

y6ma 

afiduo 

afit^ma 

a£flba 

atbra 

adbara 

aurvan^ 

spas' 

danti 

^tOiti 

iTtaotar 

^Qna 

ratba 

gfttha 

pita 

rfii 

saranya 


EnglitK 

feet  (gen.  pi.). 

water. 

(very  good,  of 
\  good  lineage. 

foortb. 

ibree,  a  tbird. 

foor,  a  foortb. 

priest  (ace). 

to  bim. 

beaven,  sun. 

own. 

tongue. 

tbonsand. 

{great  (ace. 
masc.). 
you. 

water,  sea. 
body, 
deeping  (ace.). 

{country  of  tbe 
seven  rivers, 
respectable, 
moon-plant 
otber. 
aU. 
aU. 

biebest. 
Tenement, 
tender, 
left  (side), 
moststrugbi 
fax, 
near, 
beautiful, 
first, 
first, 
former, 
black, 
lean, 
once, 
manifest, 
twin, 
blind. 

furtbest,  last 
tbis. 
bere. 
lower, 
borse. 

spy,  guardian, 
view, 
praise, 
praiser. 
pillar, 
cbariot 
versa,  poem, 
food. 

wealtb,glitter. 
gold. 


Santkrii* 
p^as 
aban 
tfarad 
asta,  ksbaya 

vana 

kas'yapa 

tanias 

bbQml 

mesba 

varftba 

uksban 

ksbTra 

isbu 

dbanvan 

bbiga 

bbi£to 

sakbi 

ojas 

ksbattra 

vas'a 

krisbti 

pra»Qa 

pftr^ni 

dasta 

musb^ 

grivft 

pSAtfu 

partfu 

matsya 

parna 

parnin 

cbarman 

a»ru 

aAs'a 

vaksbatba 

yaksbma 

adbvan 

artba 

anartba 

vyartba 

amrita 

db&nya 

vi^ 

tayu 

garbba 

putra 

anta 

ksbudbS 

giri, 
parvata 
visba 
kanyft 


Zend.  EnglUIL 

paSs'anb  form, 

azan  day. 

^arSdba  aatomn,  year, 

asta,  kbsbaya  booie. 


afigusta 

vana 

ka^yapa 

temanJi 

bOmi 

m#?fba 

varftza 

ukbsban 

kbsbira 

isbu 

tbanvana 

btoi 

biSbta 

bakbi 

aojaiib 

kbsbaibra 

vatfa&b 

karsii 

firasbna 

pasbna 

sa^ta 

musti 

griv& 

p&fiitfnu 

p^rMu 

matfya 

parena 

p^r^nin 

cbar^man 

a^ru 

a^a 

vakbsbatba 

yaAa 

adbwan 

arStba 

anar^tba 

vyarStba 

ameretfil 

dfina 

▼!«' 

tfiyu 

gai^wa 

putbra 

afito 

abudba 

gwri, 

paurvata 

vis,  visba 

kany& 


ibumb,  finger. 

forest,  tree. 

tortoise. 

darkneaa. 

earth. 

sheep. 

boar. 

bull. 

milk. 

arrow. 

bow. 

lot,  fortone. 

allotted,  fiite. 

friend. 

vigour. 
Jrovalty,  king. 
(   dom. 

power, 
r  plou^hin|r, 
(   cultivatuNL 

question. 

neeL 

neck. 

dust 

rib. 

fish. 

feather,  wing. 

bird. 

hide. 

tear. 

part 

increaae. 

{oonsomptioBf 
aiekneaa. 
road. 

object,  profit 
uaeleaa,  wrong. 

{vain,  desecfi- 
tion. 

immortality, 
grain. 

people,  tribt. 
tiiiet 
fcBtua. 


end. 
hunger. 

I  momitttii. 

poiaon. 
Gamed. 


ZEKB  NOUNS,  ADJECTIVES,  AND  VERBS. 
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II.— VEEBAL  ROOTS  AND  FORMS. 


f.  Zend, 

rSz 

zush 

rud 

rod 

rod 

id 

tfnch 

darSsh 

much 

rnugh 

Ttn 
Tan 

chi 

chi+vi 
dm 
ram 

itij   gar 
rti)  gar 

s'akhsh 

nl 

Yar 

gam 

nam 

kan 

droj 

pas 

dvan 

ish 

kam 

hn 

mar 

tfta+u^ 

kar«( 

da 

zar 

•  • 

M 

kar^h,  kash 

baz,  bakhsh 

pft 

patar 

thru 

thratar 

nah 

daz 


1 


EnglisK 
to  shine, 
to  loYe. 
to  weep, 
to  grow, 
to  stop, 
to  kindle, 
to  glow, 
to  dare, 
to  loose. 

(to  bewilder, 
be  bewildered, 
to  love, 
to  smite, 
to  sing, 
to  gather, 
to  distinguish, 
to  run. 
to  rest, 
to  swallow, 
to  praise, 
to  awake, 
to  learn, 
to  lead, 
to  cover, 
topo. 
to  bend, 
to  di^. 

to  injure,  lie. 
to  bind, 
to  hate,  offend, 
to  sound, 
to  wish, 
to  desire, 
to  bring  forth, 
to  remember, 
to  rise, 
to  cut 

to  cut,  divide, 
to  grow  old. 
to  conquer, 
[to  fear, 
[  frighten, 
to  dcaw. 
^to  divide, 
[  bestow, 
to  protect, 
protector, 
to  deliver, 
deliverer. 

to  bum. 


Sanskrit, 
M 

bandh 
badhn&mi 
d&d&rs'a 
vahfimi 
vahati 
vahanti 


Zend. 

U 

bafid 

bafid&mi 

did&r^sa 

yazami 

vazaiti 

yaz^nti 


▼ahantat        yazeiito 


bharati 
bharanti 


pracharati 

vicharanti 
bhavati 

bhavanti 


baraiti 
bar^nti 

fracharaiti 


vfcharefiti 
bavaiti 
(bavafiti, 
(bavaifiti 

^^r"^^'  jbashyaatem 

dadhaiti 
dadhami 
d&d^mahi 
tftpaySiti 

fitfipaygiti 


EngU%h, 

to  be  powerful. 

to  bind. 

I  bind. 

I  saw. 

I  carry. 

he  carries. 

they  carry." 
(canying  (oom. 
\  pLj. 

he  cames. 

they  carry. 

{he  goes  for- 
ward, 
they  roam, 
he  IS. 


I  they 


are. 


tam 
dadati 
dad&mi^ 
d&dm&si 
tapayati 

fitSpayati 


or 


pradStfayeyam  frSdaStfadm 
jagmushim     jaghmQshIm 


stauti 

staumi 

studhi 

astaut 

hanti 

hantu 

yaj 

yajate 

yajSmahe 

yajante 

prinami 

prfi^masi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidv&Q 

vindanti 
av&mi 
kshayasi 
vash^ 


i^taoiti 
tftaomi 


about  to  be. 

he  ^vee. 
I  give, 
we  give, 
he  warmz. 

{he  kindles 
Ughts. 
may  I  enjoin. 

!(acc.  fern.  perf. 
part,  of  gam, 
"to^o'O 
he  praises. 
I  praise. 


(avi)  iTtaidhi  praise  thou. 


staot 

jaifiti 

jafTtn 

y&z 

yazaitS 

yazamaidi 

yazefitS 

afnn&mi 

firlnamahi 

TaSdfi 


he  praised, 
he  kills, 
let  him  kilL 
to  sacrifice, 
he  sacrifices, 
we  sacrifice, 
they  sacrificei 
I  love,  vow, 
we  love. 
I  know. 


vaSdS,  vaSdha  he  knows. 


voitftfi 
vTdyat 
(vldvao, 
(vfdhvao 
viiTdenti 
avami 
khshayShi 
vasti 


wise. 


thou  knowest. 
he  may  know. 

I  knowing, 

they  find. 
I  protect, 
thou  rules! 
he  desires. 


•bably  softened  from  an  orig^inal  form  rudh, 

tbably  from  an  original  form  mugh. 

Ju8ti*s  Dictionary  «.t>.  vazy  I  find  a  form  wuadhyaiy  which  would  answer 

to  a  vedic  Sanskrit  form  vahadhyai^  supposing  Uie  verb  vah  to  form  the 

I  in  that  way,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
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CLOSEB  AFFINITT  OF  ZEND  AND  SANSKRIT. 


Santkrit, 

Zend. 

JSnglith, 

asmi 

ahmi 

I  am. 

aai 

ahi 

thoa  art 

asti 

asti 

he  is. 

santi 

heiiti 

they  are. 
let  him  be. 

§8tU«» 

a^tu 

eantu 

hefitQ 

let  them  be. 

■antam 

hefitem 

(being  (ace. 
\  sing.). 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

santa^ 

hefito 

krinomi(Yedic)kerenaomi 

krinoshi 

kercnQishi 

krinoti 

kcrenaoiti 

kfinvanti 

kerenyainti 

k|inavaai 

kerenayuni 

krinuhi 

kerenQidhi 

akpnot 

kerenaot 

being  (nom. 
I  do.     [pL) 
thou  dosL 
he  does, 
they  do. 
may  I  do. 
do  thou, 
he  did. 

With  the  preceding  lists  should  be  compared  the  comparatiye  tables 
of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  Sanskrit  and  Persiaa 
words  given  above  in  pp.  220,  ff.,  and  230,  ff.,  which  will  contribute  to 
supply  their  deficiencies.  Many  Persian  words  will  be  found  in  the  latter 
tables  (p.  220,  ff.),  which  in  form  closely  resemble  the  Sanskrit  terms, 
having  the  same  signification,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  in  nu- 
merous instances  no  Greek  or  Latin  terms  which  closely  correspond  to 
the  same  Sanskrit  words  both  in  sound  and  in  sense.  Now,  if  even  the 
modem  Persian  language,  notwithstanding  the  many  modifications 
it  has  undergone  from  diverse  influences  throughout  a  long  course  of 
centuries,  can  still  supply  so  large  a  number  of  words  which  so  closely 
resemble  the  Sanskrit  terms,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Zend, 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  early  Persian  (which  was  the  ancient  medium, 
or  akin  to  the  ancient  medium, ^°  through  which  the  modem  Persian 
derived  all  the  Arian  words  which  it  possesses),  must  itself  have  con- 
tained a  far  larger  number  of  words  bearing  a  very  much  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  Sanskrit,  even  although  many  of  these  may  not  be 
discoverable  in  any  extant  Zend  texts.  ^ 

These  views  receive  confirmation  from  the  following  remarks  ef 
Professor  Miiller  in  his  ''Last  Eesults  of  the  Persian  BesearcheSi'* 
pp.  Ill,  112:— 

**  It  is  clear  from  his  (M.  E.  Bumouf 's  [works)  and  from  Bopp*8 
valuable  remarks  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  that  Zend  in  its  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  is  nearer  to  Sanskrit  than  any  other  Indo-European 
language.    Many  Zend  words  can  be  re-translated  into  Sanskrit  simply 

«•  Greek  etto. 

v®  I  learn  from  Prof.  Eem  of  Leyden's  recent  diBsertation  on  the  antiqiiitj  of 
castes  (Indische  Theohecn  over  de  Standenverdeeling,  Amsterdam,  1871),  tiuit  lis 
has  **  already  on  another  occasion  shown  that  the  Neo-Persian  does  not  daaociid 
directly  from  the  old-Persian  of  the  Achsemenidae,  but  is  a  dialect  occnpying  a  plaos 
intermediate  between  the  West  and  East  Iranian  languagea."  Ko  fturtiiir 
is  given  to  the  place  where  this  eesay  is  to  be  fonnd. 
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with  the  Persians)"  bore  the  name  of  Arians.  This  is  clear  from  the 
following  passage  of  the  ancient  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  who  narrated 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  In  the  seventh  book  of  his  historr, 
sect.  62,  we  have  the  following  statement : — ^EkclKAovto  hk  iraKai  irpioq 
mcanfov  ''Apioi'  am-ucofih/rj^  Sk  Mrfiehy;  Try;  KoXyflBof:  i^  *A0fp4mv 
is  T0V9  *Aplov^  TOUTOv^,  fieri^dKop  ical  oirroi,  rh  ovvofia*  airoX  Se 
ir€p\  a'(f>€Cf)P  &S€  XiyoviTi,  MrjSoi.  **  They  (the  Modes)  were  formerly 
called  Arians  by  all.  But  when  the  Colchian  Medea  arrived  among 
these  Arians  from  Athens,  they  also  changed  their  name.  The  Medians 
say  these  things  of  themselves.''  A  nation  or  tribe  bearing  the  name 
of  Arians  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  sect.  66  of  the  same  book. 
"Apioi  he  To^urc  fikv  i(TK€ucurfiivoc  fjaav  MrfSucoun,  r^  Se  oKXa  Kara 
irep  Bd/CTpior  *ApUov  ti  ^px^  SuTd/janj<:.  ' *  The  Arii  were  armed  with 
Median  bows,  but  in  other  respects  like  the  Bactrians.  The  Arii  were 
commanded  by  Sisamnes."  These  last  mentioned  Arians  appear  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat.  (See  Bahr's  Herod,  iii.  93,  and 
vii.  62.)  A  tribe  bearing  a  similar  name  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
author  as  paying  300  talents  tribute  along  with  the  ParthianSy  Choras- 

mians,  and  Sogdians :  Hdpdoi  hk  kcu  Xopda-fuoc  zeal  Soy^t  re  xeu 
"Apeioi,  rpuucoata  ToXavra  (iii.  93).  The  same  people  are  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (iii.  8,  4)  as  forming  part  of  the  army  of  Barius: 
Sari^ap^dvrji;  8k  o  ^ApeUov  aarpairq^  ^Apelou^  fffe.  The  Aiizanti 
are  specified,  Herod,  i.  101,  as  one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes.  In 
Herodotus  we  further  find  several  proper  names  which  are  compoanded 
with  the  word  Arius ;  thus,  vii.  67,  the  commander  of  the  KaspianB 
is  called  Ariomardus.  In  the  78th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  and  son  of  Darius,  is  mentioned.    In  other 

7'  On  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Medcs  and  Pernans  the  following  remarki  m 
made  by  Mr.  Rawluuon,  in  his  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  401 :  <<  That  the  Medea  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  family,  closely  allied  both  in  language  and  religion 
to  the  Persians,  another  Arian  tribe,  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  Tttt 
statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appdlatiout  oombuMd 
with  the  natiye  traditiolu  of  the  Persians  which  brought  their  ancestors  from  Aria, 
would,  perhaps,  alone  suffice  to  establish  this  ethnic  affinity.  Other  prooft,  howerer, 
are  not  wanting.  The  Medes  are  invariably  called  Arians  by  the  Armenian  writMw; 
and  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  declared  himself  to  be  *  a 
Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent.'  Thus  it  ^ppean  that 
tbe  ethnic  appellative  of  Arian  appertains  to  the  two  nations  equally ;  and  tiiere  k 
eTory  reason  to  beUeve  that  their  language  and  religion  were  almoat  identicaL" 
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passages  of  the  same  writer  and  other  ancient  authors  (viz.  Xenophon, 
Foljbius,  Arrian,  and  Qointus  Cartius),  such  names  as  Ariabignes,  Aria- 
ramnes,  Ariaces,  Ariains,  Arimazes  and  Ariarathes  (»  Aryaratha),  are 
assigned  to  Persians.  The  word** Apiov,  which  occurs  in  the  ancient 
Greek  dramatist  ^schylus,  Choephoroi,  verse  423  (JeKoy^a  KOfifJLOv 

"ApuJVf  etc.,  ''I  have  chaunted  a  Persian  dirge"),  is  interpreted  by 
the  scholiast  on  the  passage  as  equivalent  to  HepaiKOVt  '*  Persian." 

But,  further,  it  is  not  only  in  the  Greek  authors  that  we  find  tlie 
name  of  Arians  applied  to  the  Medes  or  Persians ;  in  the  most  ancient 
books  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  also,  which  are  composed  in  the  Zend 
language,  the  same  word,  as  a  designation  of  the  early  Persians,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  I  give,  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form,  Professor 
Spiegel's  abstract  of  the  evidence  which  exists  of  the  common  origin  of 
the  Indians  and  Persians,  as  the  most  recent  and  complete  of  which  I  am 
aware.  (See  his  translation  of  the  Avesta,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  pp.  4,  ff.) 
One  part  of  this  evidence  is  their  common  name  of  Arya. 

<' Ethnography,  supported  by  her  two  handmaids,  physiology  and 
philology,  has  in  recent  times  demonstrated  that  a  single  race  (the 
Indo-Germanic)  has  spread  its  branches  over  the  whole  space  from 
India  to  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe.  The  most  highly  gifted 
and  civilized  nations,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world,  are  all 
derived  from  this  stock ;  viz.,  the  Indians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Bomans, 
Germans,  Slavonians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Celts.  All  these  nations 
are  branches  of  one  single  original  family,  whose  abodes  have  not  yet 
been  certainly  determined,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  ascertained  in  a 
way  to  preclude  all  dispute ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  all  these  races  dwelt  together  as  one  people,  on  the  elevated 
table-land  of  central  Asia.  The  emigration  of  this  people  from  their 
original  seats,  and  their  separation  into  different  branches,*  are  events 
which  lie  anterior  to  all  history.  Paint  indications  of  the  degree  of 
culture  possessed  by  these  tribes  before  their  separation  may  be  derived 
from  the  terms  for  particular  conceptions  which  have  remained  com- 
mon to  them  all ;  and  the  amount  of  their  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
estimated  too  low.  If  the  state  had  not  been  organized  by  them, 
the  family,  at  least,  had  been  already  regulated,  as  is  proved  by  •the 
community  of  the  words  designatiug  relationships.  We  find  names 
common  to  them  for  the  different  kinds  of  cattle,  and  for  different 
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implements  of  husbandry.    Their  conceptions  of  the  gods,  on  the  con* 
trary,  seem  to  have  continued  to  be  of  the  most  general  character." 

''  Bat  in  addition  to  this  possession  by  the  whole  Indo-Gennenk 
race  of  particular  words,  there  exists  a  closer  relationship  betwco 
single  members  of  this  family.     This  closer  relationship  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  some  of  these  races  continued  to  live  together 
even  after  the  others  had  separated  from  them.     Thus,  for  example^ 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans  have  much  that  is  common  to  both  in  tbeir     ' 
languages  and  in  their  ideas,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  their 
original  relationship.     But  in  no  instance  is  this  affinity  more  strikiBg 
or  intimate  than  between  the  Indians  and  the  Persians.    These  twi 
branches  must  have  lived  long  together  after  quitting  their  coeudoi 
cradle,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  linguistic  and  mythological  considen- 
tions.     The.  three  dialects  of  ancient  Persian  with  which  we  are  so- 
quainted,  viz.,  that  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  that  of  the  aecoad 
part  of  the  Ya^na,  and  the  language  of  the  remaining  portions  of  tbt 
A  vesta,  have  all  such  a  close  affinity  to  the  oldest  Indian  languagfi 
the  Sanskrit,  as  exhibited  in  the  Ycdas,  that  they  might  almost  beaU 
called  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language.     Other  grounds,  pe^ 
ticularly  of  a  mythological  character,  speak  no  less  strongly  in  proof 
of  the  two  tribes  (Indians  and  Persians)  having  adhered  long  to  e&di 
other.     It  is  of  especial  importance  that  they  both  call  themselfes  ^ 
the  same  name.     Arya,  signifying  'honourable,'  in  ordinary  speech 
and  derived  from  arya,  which  means  *lord '  in  the  Vedas,  is  the  u*^ 
usual  and  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  Indian  people.     (B.y.  i.  51  ^  ^ 
and  Samaveda,  i.  1,  1,  5,  3.)    Among  the  Indians  the  term  Mlechl^^ 
which  denotes  an  impure  barbarian,  is  the  opposite  of  Arya.    !^^ 
same  is  the  case  among  the  Persians.     According  to  the  Persian  \tL 
of  euphony,  arya  had  to  be  changed  to  airya,  a  name  which  the 
sians  long  applied  to  themselves,  and  out  of  which  the  more  mode 

73  See  Kuhn's  Dissertation  in  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  i.  321,  ff.  The  elaborate  work 
M.  Adolphe  Pictct,  above  quoted  (pp.  258, 266,  ff.),  has  for  its  object  to  discorer,  b] 
comparison  of  the  primitivo  words  common  to  all  the  Arian  nations,  what 
original  and  common  country,  and  what  the  condition  of  the  parent  nation 
regarded  its  cirilization  and  its  intellectual  and  religious  culture  before  the  i 
of  the  several  branches.  The  first  volume,  relating  to  the  ethnography,  geognphyit 
and  natural  history  of  the  country,  appeared  in  1859;  and  the  second,  treating  of  t^-^ 
material  civilization,  the  social  condition,  and  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religion^ 
hfe  of  the  Ar}'as,  was  published  in  1S63. 
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particnlar  branches  of  the  Indo-Gtermanic  fitmily,   as  between  the 
Qreekfl    and    Bomans,    and    especially    between   the    Indiana    and 
Fenians.    A  number  of  personages  found  in  the  Yeda  correspond  in 
name  with  others  in  the  Avesta,  and  must  originally  have  been  com- 
pletely identical,  though  in  the  course  of  eventSy  it  has  naturally 
occurred  that  this  similarity  has  become  more  or  less  effaced.     One 
personage  whose  identity  was  the  first  to  attract  attention,  la  the 
Yama  of  the  Indians  [the  son  of  Yivasvat],  the  Yima  of  the  Persians 
[who  is  the  son  of  Ylvaiihyant].    In  the  Yedas  and  Upanishada  we 
already  meet  with  Yama  as  the  king  of  the  dead.    He  inhabits  a 
particular  world,  where  he  has  assembled  the  immortab  around  him. 
Among  the  ancient  Indians  hb  world  is  not  a  place  of  terrors^  but  its 
expanses  are  fcdl  of  light,  and  the  abodes  of  happiness,  pleasore,  and 
raptured'    In  Iran,  Yima  is  a  fortunate  monarch,  under  whose  rule 
there  was  neither  death  nor  sickness.     After  he  has  for  some  time  con- 
tinued to  diffuse  happiness  and  immortality,  he  is  obliged  to  withdraw 
with  hb  attendants  to  a  more  contracted  space,  on  account  of  the 
calamities  which  threaten  the  world.    Here  lies,  according  to  my  yiew, 
the  point  of  connexion  between  the  two  legends.     The  Indian  regards 
Yama  simply  as  the  king  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  of  the  blessed :  the 
Persian  limits  the  number  of  the  Uessed  to  a  determinate  number, 
who  are  selected  to  live  with  Yima. 

'*  A  second  renowned  personage  in  the  Persian  heroic  poetry,  who 
also  occurs  in  the  Yedas,  is  Thra^taono,  the  descendant  of  Athwya, 
the  Fredun,  or  Feridun  of  a  later  period,  with  whom  the  Trita  of  the 
Yeda  b  connected.  Trita  b  the  son  of  Aptya,  uid,  according  to  the 
Yedic  accounts,  he  fights  with  a  serpent,  and  smites  a  three-headed 
dragon  with  seven  taib,  and  liberates  the  cattle.  Quite  similailyy 
Thra^taono  destroys  a  pestilent  serpent  with*  three  heads,  three  girdlea, 
six  tails,  and  a  thousand  powers. 

''A  third  personage,  who  can  be  pointed  out  in  both  the  Indian 
and  Persian  mythology,  is  Sama  Kere^pa,  the  man  of  heroic  temper, 
and  the  same  as  the  K^i^a^va  of  the  Indians,  who,  it  b  true,  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  Yeda,  but  who  was  known  to  the  Indiaii 

"f^  Sec  R.y.  ix.  113,  7-11,  quoted  by  Roth  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriaial 
Society,  vr,  426,  ff.    The  original  passage  will  be  given  in  the  App.  note  E. 
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grammarian  Panini,  and  is  frequently  named  in  the  Pnranas  as  a  war- 
like pshi.  (Ramay.  i.  23,  12,  Schleg.;  i.  31,  10,  Gorres.) 

''  To  these  three  personages  may  now  be  added  a  fourth,  Kava  XT^, 
or  the  Kavya  U^anas  of  the  Yedas.  This  is  the  person  called  Kaus  at 
a  later  period  in  the  Persian  legends.  Unfortunately,  the  stories  of 
Kava  Ul  are  80  few  and  so  brief,  that  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  indi* 
cate  their  connexion  more  in  detail.  (See  Weber  Vaja.-S.  Spec.  II. 
68,  note.) 

"In  addition  to  this  identity  of  personages,  we  find  also  that  the 
Indians  and  Persians  have  some  important  ceremonies  in  common. 
We  shall  here  only  mention  two,  though  a  closer  examination  of  the 
Persian  liturgy  will  no  doubt  bring  others  to  light.  The  first  is  the 
Soma  or  Homa  offering.  (See  also  vol.  ii.  of  Spiegel's  Avesta,  p.  69.) 
In  both  the  Indian  and  the  Persian  religions,  soma,  or  haoma,  which  is 
identical  with  it,  is  the  name  of  a  plant,  the  juice  of  which  is  pressed 
out  and  drunk,  with  certain  religious  forms;  and  in  both  religions 
Soma  is  also  a  god.''*  Soma  and  Haoma  have  also  a  great  number  of 
epithets  common  to  them,  which  clearly  show  how  short  a  period  had 
elapsed  since  the  Persian  and  Indian  adherents  of  this  worship  had 
become  separated  from  each  other." 

The  Indians  and  Persians  have  also  at  least  one  of  their  deities  in 
common,  viz.,  Mitra. 

"In  the  Veda,  (says  Dr.  P.  Windischmann,  Mithra,  pp.  54,  66, 
and  63)  Mitra  occurs  as  the  son  of  Aditi  (boundless  space),  and 
hence  parallel  with  the  sun,  and  stands  almost  always  inseparably 
associated  with  YariiQa.  He  appears  to  belong  to  a  race  of  gods  who 
are  already  disappearing,  and  has  resigned  a  portion  of  his  funciions 
to  Indra.  In  the  Yeda  Mitra  is  the  light,  while  Yaruna  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  sky,  especially  the  nocturnal  sky.  The  connexion 
of  Mitra  and  YaruQa  in  the  Yeda  is  analogous  to  that  of  Mithra  and 
Yayn  in  the  Zand  texts.  Mithra  is  thus  an  ancient  national  god  of 
Ihe  Ariana;  and  the  character  under  which  he  is  represented  in  the 
JSend  Ayesta  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Yedio  Mitra, 
^ongh  it  has  also  essential  differences  of  Zoroastrian  origin.  Arya« 
«nan,  who  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sun,  appears,  in  K.Y.  i.  36,  4, 

^  Sec  TVindiachmann,  Uebcr  den  Somacoltos  der  Arier :  and  App.  note  F. 
VOL.  II.  20 
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and  elsewhere,  along  with  Mitra  and  YaniQa.     His  name  ngni&i 
companion  or  friend,  and  he  also  occars  in  the  Zend  texts."  ^ 

I  proceed  with  my  quotation  from  Profiessor  Spiegers  Intzodnctiin, 
i.  8:  Secondly/  "The  reception  of  neophytes  into  the  sacred  societj 
is  perfonned  among  both  peoples,  the  Persians  and  the  Indians,  by 
investing  them  with  a  girdle  or  thread.  In  the  case  of  a  Bnhmu 
the  investitare  is  to  be  perfonned  in  the  eighth  year  after  his  biitt 
or  conception,  in  the  case  of  a  S[shatriya  in  the  eleventh,  and  of  i 
Yai^ya  in  the  twelfth.  Bat  the  period  of  investiture  for  a  Brihoa 
has  not  finally  expired  till  his  sixteenth  year,  for  a  Kahatriya  till  Vi 
twenty-second,  or  for  a  Yai^ya  till  his  twenty-fourth.''*  After  tiis 
investiture,  the  teacher  is  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  reading  the  Yedtfi 
and  in  the  rites  of  purification.  (Kanu,  ii.  69 ;  Yajnavalkya,  1 15') 
Up  to  his  seventh  year  the  Parsee  is  incapable  of  doing  any  e?il;  oi 
if  he  does  anything  wrong,  the  blame  of  it  falls  on  his  parents,  b 
India  he  is  invested  with  the  Kosti  or  sacred  girdle  in  his  seventh 

^  Professor  Spiegel,  in  his  note  to  the  22nd  Fargard,  toL  L  p.  206,  stjitf  A* 
last-named  god, — **  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  god  who  is  here  designated-bj  thi 
name  of  Airjama  occurs  but  seldom,  and  is  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  Avesta;  forbi 
ia  unquestionably  the  ancient  Indo-Germanic  deity,  who  is  mentioned  in  ths  Vfldtf 
under  the  name  of  Aryaman ;"  but  subsequently,  on  maturer  consideration,  ntncte' 
this  opinion.    In  Euhn  and  Schleicher's  Beitr&ge  zur  Vergl.  Sprachf.  i.  131,  ffibi 
says :  <*  I  have  in  my  note  on  Vend.  xxlL  23  (p.  266),  regarded  the  Airyamsoftb 
last  chapter  as  the  Yedic  Aryaman.    This  comparison  is  only  in  part  ooneei  Iti 
true  that,  letter  for  letter,  Airyama  is  the  Sanskrit  Aryaman,  and  therefore  tltf  fb** 
netic  affinity  cannot  be  doubted.    It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  signiiieiti* 
must  therefore  be  the  same.    If,  as  is  supposed  by  many,  the  IraaiaiishadiM*' 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  people,  if  the  entire  culture  of  the  Indian^  as  ohi^ 
in  the  Vedas,  had  been  the  basis  of  theirs,  this  assumption  would  be  leas  questinoilil^ 
But  according  to  my  view  such  is  not  the  case,  but  the  separation  of  the  two  oiti^ 
took  place  before  (though,  perhaps,  not  long  before)  the  Vedic  period.    The  q(K0B^ 
thus  arises  whether—supposing  both  nations  to  have  already  had  the  word  Atji*** 
— we  are  to  assume  that  the  conception  of  the  god  Aryaman  had  been  already  fi»^" 
The  word  occurs  in  sereral  places  in  the  second  part  of  the  Tatfna,  where,  bov^ 
the  context  does  not  justify  us  in  explaining  it  as  a  proper  nama.'*    8pi^  ^ 
goes  on  to  state  his  opinion  that  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Yendidad  Airjaaais^*'; 
to  be  jmderstood  of  a  god,  but  merely  as  denoting  a  particular  prayer  in  whidi^ 
word  occutv,  and  which  Ahura  Mazda  discovers  to  be  more  eficadoas  in  hss^ 
sickness  than  another  sacred  text  to  which  he  had  flnt  had  reoonraa.  ^ 

7^  Atfvaluyana  Grihya-Satra,  L  20: — Aih^wm  ponJU  hfnhma^stm  tftif^ 
garbhaahfatne  va  \  $kadai$  kthatr^fom  dvddaie  vai/yam.\  a  sko^aiSd  krukim^^ 
anailtah  kala/^  a  dvavimdat  kthatriyoiya  a  chtUurvimiad  iMiaymit^  mtt^  uriik^ 
patita-mwitrlkaJ^  hhiivmUi  \ 
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year;  among  the  Panees  who  live  in  Eorman,  the  ceremony  is  poat- 
poned  till  the  tenth  year.  From  the  seyenth  to  the  tenth  year,  half 
the  hlome  of  the  offences  which  the  child  commits  falls  upon  his 
parents.  With  his  tenth  year  the  boy,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Ilavaets,  enters  formally  into  the  commonity  of  the  Parsees ;  according 
to  other  books,  the  fifteenth  year  appears  to  be  that  in  which  he  is 
admitted  into  religious  fellowship. 

'^AU  these  traces  of  a  common  development  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out  between  the  Indians  and  the  Persians  have  their  origin, 
of  course,  in  a  pre-historical  period,  when  both  nations  lived  together 
undivided.  Traces  can  also  be  discovered  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  separation  of  these  two  races  was  occasioned,  in  part  at  least, 
by  religious  causes.^  Even  if  it  have  been  accidental  that  Ahura,  the 
highest  god  of  the  Persians,  was,  under  the  designation  of  Asura,^ 
reckoned  among  evil  spirits  by  the  later  Indians,  it  can  scarcely  have 
happened  by  chance  that  the  Devas  of  the  Indians  have,  under  the 
name  of  Daevas,  been  transformed  into  evil  spirits  and  allies  of  Angra 
Mainyus ;  that  Indra,  the  highest  god  of  the  earliest  Hinduism,  is,  in 
like  mannner,  banished  to  hell;  and  that  Skrva  occurs  as  an  evil 
spirit,  whQe  the  Indians  have  considci^  this  name  worthy  to  be  a 
designation  of  S^iva,  one  of  the  three  highest  deities  of  the  later 
form  of  their  religion.'^     The  conjecture  is  therefore  not  unnatural 

^*  In  Ids  second  Tolume,  however,  Professor  Spiegel  adds,  on  this  subject,  the 
following  reserration :— -**  In  the  first  Tolume  I  have  alluded  to  a  religions  aliena- 
tion ;  but  too  much  importance  is  not  to  he  ascribed  to  this  view,  and  no  adven- 
turous  hypotheses  should  be  built  upon  it.  Even  without  the  assumption  of  a 
religious  alienation,  it  is  quite  conceivable  how  gods,  who  were  held  in  honour  bj 

the  one  people,  should  be  degraded  to  the  infernal  regions  by  the  other 

That  which  gives  probability  to  the  assumption  of  an  actual  alienation  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Iranians  on  account  of  their  religious  conceptions,  is  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  these  opposing  conceptions  is  not  inconsiderable,"  pp.  cix.  ex.  On 
the  same  subj^t  Dr.  Justi  writes  in  the  introduction  to  his  Handbook  of  the  Zend 
Language,  p.  v : — **  The  nature-religion  derived  firom  the  primeval  days  of  the  Arian 
race  vanished  before  the  new  doctrine  (of  Zaratushtra),  and  its  deities  shared  th^ 
fate  of  BO  many  heathen  divinities,  which  Christianity  thrust  down  into  hell." 

**  *'  Derived  from  ant  =  prajna,  '  wisdom,'  in  the  Nighan^us.  The  word  amra 
has  also  a  good  sense  in  Yedic  Sanskrit;  it  means  sarvesham prdf^adah,  Comp. 
Suyana  on  R.V.  zxzv.  7,  10."  Compare  my  article  "  On  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Teda''  in  the  Journal  B.A.S.  for  1866,  p.  376,  ff.,  and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon, 
«.v.  Atura, 

»i  See,  however,  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  p.  121,  where  it  is  stated,  on  tha 
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that  religious  differences  may  have  been  one  of  the  grounds  of  separa- 
tion. Still,  even  after  their  separation ,  the  Indians  and  Persians  did 
not  remain  without  some  knowledge  of  each  other's  progress.  They 
were  not  too  far  separated  to  render  this  possible ;  and  the  Vendidad 
(i.  74;  still  shows  an  acquaintance  with  India  under  the  name  of 
Hapta-Hendu,  i.e.  Sapta  Sindhava^,  the  land  of  the  seven  rivers, 
which  was  a  designation  of  the  Yedic  India." 

On  the  same  subject  Professor  Miiller  remarks:  "Still  more  striking 
is  the  similarity  between  Persia  and  India  in  religion  and  mythology. 
Gods  unknown  to  any  Indo-European  nation  are  worshipped  under  the 
same  names  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend;  and  the  change  of  some  of  the 
most  sacred  expressions  in  Sanskrit  into  names  of  evil  spirits  in  Zend 
only  serves  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  we  have  here  the  usual 
traces  of  a  schism  which  separated  a  community  that  had  once  been 
united."  (Last  Results  of  Persian  Eesearches,  p.  112;  ''Chips," 
i.  83.) 

From  the  three-fold  argument  above  stated,— drawn  (Ist)  from  the 
striking  similarity  between  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  (2nd)  from  tho 
common  name  of  Arya,  applied  to  themselves  by  both  the  Indians 
and  the  Iranians,  and  (3rd)  from  the  coincidences  between  the  religion 
and  mythology  of  these  two  nations, — I  conceive  that  a  powerful  con- 
firmation is  derived  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  establish,  namely,  the  common  origin  of  all  the  nations  to  which 
the  name  of  Indo-European  has  been  applied.  If  even  from  philo- 
logical considerations  alone  we  are  entitled  to  assume  the  descent  of 
the  Indians,  Iranians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans,  from  the  same  common 
ancestors,  our  general  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  can 
(in  the  case  of  two  of  these  nations)  add  to  the  arguments  founded 
on  language,  the  further  evidence  derivable  from  community  of  name^ 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  tradition  and  of  mythology. 

anthority  of  Professor  Spiegel,  thai  the  materialB  afforded  by  the  Zend  booka  aie  not 
iufficient  to  afford  a  bada  for  any  poaitive  concliinona  in  reference  to  the  god  A]idra» 
and  hia  relation  to  tho  Vedic  Indra.    See  alao  the  note  in  the  same  page. 
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Sect.  YI. —  Was  India  the  primitive  country  of  the  Aryae  and  Indo' 

European  races  f 

As  we  have  been  led  by  the  preceding  investigation  to  conclnde  (1) 
thut  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  languages  must 
all  have  had  a  common  origin ;  (2)  that  the  races  also  who  employed 
these  several  languages  were  all  branches,  more  or  less  pure,  of  one 
great  feunily ;  and  (3)  that  consequently  the  ancestors  of  these  di£Per- 
ent  branches  must  at  one  time  have  lived  together  as  one  nation  in  one 
country : — ^we  have  now  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  that  country  was. 
First,  then,  was  India  the  common  cradle  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races, 
and  did  the  other  branches  of  that  great  family  all  migrate  westward 
from  Hindustan,  while  the  Indo-Arians  remained  in  their  primeval 
abodes?  or,  secondly,  are  we  to  assume  some  other  country  as  the  point 
from  which  the  several  sections  of  the  race  issued  forth  in  different 
directions  to  the  various  countries  which  they  eventually  occupied  f 

Mr.  A.  Cnrzon  maintains^  the  first  of  these  two  theories,  viz.,  that 
India  was  the  original  country  of  the  Arian  family,  from  which  its 
different  branches  emigrated  to  the  north-west,  and  in  other  directions. 

The  opinion  that  the  Arians  are  a  people  of  an  origin  foreign  to  the 
■oil  of  India,  which  they  are  presumed  to  have  invaded  and  conquered, 
imposing  their  religion  and  institutions  on  the  so-called  aborigines,  is 
rejected  by  him  as  one  founded  on  very  insufficient  data,  and  as  resting 
on  no  well-established  historical  grounds.  He  thinks  that  it  is  a  course 
opposed  to  the  evidence  of  facts  based  on  the  results  of  comparative 
philology  to  maintain  that  the  barbarous  aboriginol  tribes  of  India, 
destitute  of  written  records,  traditional  religious  system,  or  well-defined 
institutions,  can  be  more  ancient  than  the  Arian  Hindus,  the  possessors 
of  an  early  civilization.  These  rude  tribes  may,  in  his  opinion,  have 
sprung  from  some  of  the  barbaric  hordes,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Sa!ias,  Hunas,  etc.,  are  mentioned  by  Sanskrit  writers  as  having  in- 
vaded India,  and  who,  after  their  defeat,  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Hindustan. 

Reviewing  the  different  possible  suppositions  as  to  the  way  in  which 

the  Arians  may  have  entered  India,  Mr.  Cnrzon  infers  (1)  thut  they 

could  not  have  entered  from  the  west,  because  it  is  clear  that  the 

people  who  lived  in  that  direction  were  descended  from  these  very 

<*  Joonial  of  the  Eoyal  Anatic  Society,  voL  zvl  pp.  172-200. 
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Ariansof  India ; — rach  descent  being  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  the  oldest 
forms  of  their  language  haye  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  (to  which 
they  stand  in  a  relation  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  Pali  and 
Pr&kfit  stand),  and  by  the  circumstance  that  a  portion  of  their 
mythology  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Indo-Arians.  Nor  (2)  could 
the  Arians,  in  his  opinion,  have  entered  India  from  the  north  or  north- 
west, because  we  have  no  proof  from  history  or  philology  that  thero 
existed  any  civilized  nation  with  a  language  and  religion  resembling 
theirs  which  could  have  issued  frx)m  either  of  those  quarters  at  that 
early  period  and  have  created  the  Indo-Arian  civilization.  It  was 
equally  impossible  (3)  that  the  Ariaos  could  have  arrived  in  India 
from  the  east,  as  the  only  people  who  occupied  the  countries  lying  in 
that  direction  (the  Chinese)  are  quite  different  in  respect  of  language, 
religion,  and  customs  from  the  Indians,  and  have  no  genealogical  rela- 
tions with  them.  In  like  manner  (4)  the  Indians  could  not  have 
issued  from  the  table-land  of  Thibet  in  the  north-east,  as,  independently 
of  the  great  physical  barrier  of  the  Himalaya,  the  same  ethnical  diffi- 
culty applies  to  this  hypothesis  as  to  that  of  their  Chinese  origin. 
And  (5)  the  Indians  cannot  be  of  Semitic  or  Egyptian  descent,  because 
the  Sanskrit  contains  no  words  of  Semitic  origin,  and  differs  totally  in 
structure  from  the  Semitic  dialects,  with  which,  on  the  contrary,  the 
language  of  Egypt  appears,  rather,  to  exhibit  an  affinity.  And  (6)  **  no 
monuments,  no  records,  no  tradition  of  the  Arians  having  ever  origi* 
sally  occupied,  as  Arians,  any  other  seat  than  the  plains  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Himalayan  chain,  bounded  by  the  two  seas  defined  by  Mann 
(memorials  such  as  exist  in  the  histories  of  other  nations  who  are  known 
to  have  migrated  from  their  primitive  abodes),  can  be  found  in  India.'* 
Mr.  Curzon  (7)  regards  as  illogical  the  inference,  that  because  the 
Arians  spread  at  an  early  period  to  the  south  of  India,  as  they  did  also 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  they  must  have  originally  issued  from  some 
unknown  region  to  invade  and  conquer  India  itself.  In  the  same  way, 
he  urges,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  Eomans  invaded  Italy  from  soma 
unascertained  quarter  (instead  of  springing  from  one  region  of  Italy )^ 
because  they  extended  their  dominion  to  the  south,  as  well  as  in  other 
directions.  In  explanation  of  their  movements,  he  quotes  the  passage 
of  Manu,  ii.  17,  ff.  (which  will  be  hereafter  given  at  length),  and 
assumes,  in  accordance  with  the  indications  which  it  affinda^  tiiat  the 
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earliest  leat  of  Indian  (dvilization  was  in  Brahm&vartta;  and  that  the 
Arians,  as  they  increased  in  numbers  and  advanced  in  social  progress, 
gradoally  moyed  forward  to  the  central  region  called  Madhyade^a,  and 
eventually  to  Aryavartta,  the  tract  between  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Yindhya,  extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea.  Mr.  Curzon 
admits  the  existence  of  a  non-Arian  people  and  nationality,  tui.,  the 
TamuL'an  in  the  south,  which  he  conceives  may  have  been  in  coarse  of 
formation  contemporaneonsly  with  the  rise  of  the  Arian  community 
in  the  north ;  though  he  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that ' 
the  Tamulians,  or  the  hUl  tribes,  or  any  other  indigenous  race,  were 
ever  in  possession  of  Aryavartta  (the  country  north  of  the  Yindhya) 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Arians. 

His  conclusion  (founded  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  languages  of 
the  Arian  family  have  been  framed  from  a  Sanskrit  basis,  and  are  only 
modified  and  corrupted  forms  of  what  was  once  the  original  tongue  of 
the  Arian  race  of  India)  is  therefore  the  following,  viz.,  that  either 
(1)  the  nations  whose  speech  is  derived  from  Sanskrit  have  sprung 
from  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  ancient  Airian  race  of  India,  such 
dispersion  being  occasioned  by  political  or  religious  causes,  issuing  in 
the  expulsion  from  India  of  the  defeated  parties,  and  their  settlement 
in  different  unoccupied  countries  chiefly  to  the  westward ;  or  (2)  that 
the  Arians  invaded  the  countries  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  India» 
and  conquered  the  various  tribes  inferior  to  themselves,  who  were 
there  in  possession,  imposing  upon  them  their  own  institutions  and 
language.      Of  these  two  alternative  suppositions,  he  conceives  the 
latter  to  have  the  greater  probability  in  its  favour.    As  regards  the 
time  when  the  Arian, advance  in  a  westerly  direction  took  plaoOi 
he  thinks  that  ''it  was  subsequently  to  their  extension  over  this 
territory  [the  Dekhan]  and  its  occupation,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  third  era  in  their  history,  when  the  Arians  had  attained  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  when  the  Yedas  had  been  composed,  and 
a  national  system  of  religion  established ;  when  the  Brahmanioal  hier- 
archy had  been  formed,  the  Arian  tongue  cultivated,  and  codes  of 
law  compiled ;  when  tribes  had  separated  under  particular  princes,  and 
founded  different  governments  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  when 
religious  schisms  had  begun  to  arise,  anti-£rahmanical  sects  had  in- 
creased, political  disseDsioni  and  eivil  war  liad  spread  their  effieots-r- 
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that  the  migrations  in  a  westerly  and  north-westerly  direction  whidi 
terminated  in  the  extension  of  the  Arian  tongue  oyer  the  geographied 
£one/'  [includiog  Ariana,  Persia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Greece,  Itaij, 
Germany,  etc.  etc.],  which  he  had  "pointed  out,  took  place." 

I  have  stated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curzon  on  this  question,  togetha 
with  his  arguments,  in  considerable  detail,  as  it  represents  the  Tievt9 
which  the  Indian  reader  wiU,  no  doubt,  incline  as  the  most  reasonilili 
(see  aboTe,  p.  259) ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  fair  that  aU  that  m 
be  urged  in  its  behalf  should  be  fully  stated. 

Before  discussing  Mr.  Curzon's  hypothesis,  I  shall  adduce  the  M- 
ment  given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  (History  of  India,  toL  i.,  p.  95,  £,  lit 
edition)  on  the  same  subject.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  reviewing  tin 
arguments  on  both  sides,  this  distinguished  author  leaves  it  undeeUU 
whether  the  Hindus  sprang  from  a  country  external  to  Hindustani  ff 
were  autochthonous. 

"  On  looking  back  to  the  information  collected  from  the  Ckxle  [of 
Uanu]  we  observe  the  three  twice-born  classes  forming  the  iM» 
community  embraced  by  the  law,  and  the  Sudras  in  a  senile  and 
degraded  condition.    Yet  it  appears  that  there  are  cities  governed  bj 
Sudra  kings,  in  which  Brahmins  are  advised  not  to  reside  (eb^ 
iv.  61),  and  that  there  are  'whole  territories  inhabited  by  8adi«^ 
overwhelmed  with  atheists,  and  deprived  of  Brahmins'  (chap,  viil  23)< 
The  three  twice-born  classes  are  directed  invariably  to  dwell  in  ^ 
country  between  the  Himawat  and  the  Yindya  Mountains,  from  ^ 
eastern  to  the  western  ocean.    But  though  the  three  chief  classes  ^ 
confined  to  this  tract,  a  Sudra  distressed  for  subsistence  may  dt^ 
where  he  chooses  (chap.  ii.  21-24).    It  seems  impossible  not  to  C^ 
dude  from  all  this  that  the  twice-born  men  were  a  conquering  peo^^ 
that  the  servile  class  were  the  subdued  aborigines ;  and  that  the     ^ 
dependent  Sudra  towns  were  in  such  of  the  small  territories,  t^ 
which  Hindostan  was  divided,  as  still  retained  their  independei^^ 
while  the  whole  of  the  tract  beyond  the  Yindya  Mountains  remait^ 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  invaders,  and  unpenetrated  by  their  reJigi^ 
A  doubt,  however,  soon  suggests  itself  whether  the  conquerors  w^^ 
a  foreign  people,  or  a  local  tribe,  like  the  Dorians  in  Greece; 
whether,  indeed,  they  were  not  merely  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
states  (a  religious  sect,  for  instance)  which  had  outstripped 
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fellow -citisens  in  knowledge,  and  appropriated  all  the  advantages  of 
the  society  to  themselves. 

''The  different  appearance  of  the  higher  classes  from  the  Sudras, 
which  is  so  observable  to  this  day,  might  incline  us  to  think  them 
foreigners ;  but  without  entirely  denying  this  argument  (as  far  at  least 
as  relates  to  the  Brahmins  and  Cshetriyas),  we  must  advert  to  some 
considerations  which  greatly  weaken  its  force. 

''The  class  most  unlike  the  Brahmins  are  the  Chandalas,  who  are 
nevertheless  originally  the  offspring  of  a  Brahmin  mother,  and  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  preserved  their  resemblance  to 
their  parent  stock,  as,  from  the  very  lowness  of  their  caste,  they  are 
prevented  mixing  with  any  race  but  their  own."  Difference  of  habits 
and  employments  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  create  as  great  a  dis- 
rimilarity  as  exists  between  the  Brahmin  and  the  Sudra;  and  the 
hereditary  separation  of  professions  in  India  woiild  contribute  to  keep 
np  and  to  increase  such  a  distinction. 

"  It  is  opposed  to  their  foreign  origin,  that  neither  in  the  Code  [of 
Hanu],  nor,  I  believe,  in  the  Yedas,  nor  in  any  book  that  is  certuinly 
older  than  the  Code,  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  prior  residence,  or  to 
a  knowledge  of  more  than  the  name  of  any  country  out  of  India. 
Even  mythology  goes  no  further  than  the  Himalaya  chain,  in  which 
is  fixed  the  habitation  of  the  gods. 

"  The  common  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  language  with  those  of  the 
West  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  connexion  between  the 
nations  by  whom  they  are  used ;  but  it  proves  nothing  regarding  the 
place  where  such  a  connexion  subsisted,  nor  about  the  time,  which 
might  have  been  in  so  early  a  stage  of  their  society  as  to  prevent  its 
throwing  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  individual  nations.  To  say 
that  it  spread  from  a  central  point  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  even 
contrary  to  analogy ;  for  emigration  and  civilization  have  not  spread 
in  a  circle,  but  from  east  to  west.  Where,  also,  could  the  central 
point  be,  from  which  a  language  could  spread  over  India,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  and  yet  leave  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  Arabia  untouched  ? 

^  [See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  edition,  p.  481,  and  Mann  z.  12,  there 
qnoted.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  take  these  accounts  of  the  formation 
of  the  differeirt  castes,  written  at  a  time  when  the  Brahmanical  system  was  fully 
defeloped,  and  in  the  interest  of  its  defenders,  as  furnishing  the  true  history  of  theif 
origin.    Bee  Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.,  Ist  ed.,  L  407,  and  2nd  ed.,  pp.  485,  f.— J.  M.] 
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''The  question,  therefore,  is  still  open.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  thinking  that  the  Hindus  ever  inhahited  an j  conntry  but  their 
present  one;  and  as  little  for  denying  that  they  may  haye  done  so 
before  the  earliest  trace  of  their  records  or  traditions."  ^ 

Mr.  Elphinstone  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  he  thinks  castes  may 
have  originated. 


SxcT.  YII. — Central  Asia  the  cradle  of  the  Ariane :  opinions  of  Scklegel^ 
Lassen,  Benfey,  Mfuller,  Spiegel^  Renan,  and  PieteU 

These  views  of  Kr.  Curzon,  of  which  I  have  given  a  snmmary  in 
the  preceding  section,  are  opposed  to  the  general  consent  of  European 
scholars.  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Lassen,  Benfey,  Miiller,  Weber,  Both, 
Spiegel,  Kenan,  and  Pictet,  however  differing  on  other  points,  all 
concur  in  this,  that  the  cradle  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some 
country  external  to  India. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  these 
eminent  authors ;  and  shall  finish  with  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
which  seem  to  carry  most  weight  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  which 
they  have  adopted. 

The  first  authority  whom  I  shall  cite  is  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  who, 
in  an  essay  '^  On  the  Origin  of  the  Hindus,"^  systematically  discusses 
the  question  under  consideration  in  all  its  bearing.  He  treats  of  the 
migratory  movements  of  ancient  nations,  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Hindus  regarding  their  own  origin,  of  the  diversities  of  races,  of  the 
physiological  character  of  the  Hindus  and  of  the  indigenous  Indian 
tribes,  of  the  bearing  of  comparative  philology  on  the  history  of 
nations,  on  the  relations  of  the  Arian  languages  to  each  other,  and 
finally  deduces  the  results  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  convergence  of 
all  these  various  lines  of  investigation.  As  I  have  already  treated 
at  length  of  some  of  these  subjects,  I  shall  only  cite  two  passagesi 
the  first  of  which  furnishes  a  reply  to  Mr.  Curzon's  argument  against 

^  See  Appendix,  note  G. 

^  Be  VQrigine  dea  Hindout^  pnbliBhed  originallj  in  the  leoond  Tolome  of  the 
TransactionB  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  London,  1834 ;  and  reprinted  in  bis 
Euaii  LiUirairet  §t  Sisteriquett  Bonn,  1842. 
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the  immigration  of  the  Hindus  from  any  foreign  region,  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  any  national  tradition  to  that  effect.  It  is  as  follows:— 
*'  In  inquiring  into  the  birth-place  of  any  people,  and  into  the  route 
by  which,  and  the  period  at  which,  they  have  travelled  to  their  present 
abodes,  we  are  naturally  tempted,  first  of  all,  to  interrogate  the  popular 
tradition  on  these  points :  but  if  we  do  so,  it  may  easily  happen  that 
either  no  answer  at  all,  or  a  false  one,  will  be  obtained.  An  illiterate 
people,  ignorant  of  writing,  which  has  adopted  a  stationary  life,  after 
a  long  and  arduous  migration,  might,  after  a  few  centuries,  easily  lose 
all  recollection  of  its  change  of  habitation :  or,  if  certain  vestiges  of 
such  a  change  were  preserved,  it  might  be  impossible  for  a  people  so 
circamstanced  to  indicate  with  precision  tiie  point  of  departure;  as 
for  this  purpose  a  general  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  continents  and 
of  seas  would  be  necessary.  It  has  often  happened  that  tribes  in  a 
barbarous  state  have  emigrated,  either  impelled  by  necessity,  or  to 
avoid  some  powerful  neighbour.  The  utmost  that  such  tribes  could 
do  might  be  to  direct  their  journey  with  tolerable  exactness  according 
to  the  four  cardinal  points:  shaping  their  course  so  as  to  avoid  any 
unexpected  difficulties  which  might  arise,  they  would  suffer  themselves 
to  be  guided  by  chance ;  and  their  only  measure  of  distance  would  be 
the  fatigue  and  the  duration  of  their  march."     (Essais,  p.  444.) 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  which  Schlegel  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  researches : — 

*'  If  we  admit  (and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  more  deeply  the 
subject  is  investigated  the  more  indubitable  will  the  conclusion  appear) 
that  the  derivation  of  the  [Indo-European]  languages  from  one  common 
parent  justifies  the  inference  that  the  nations  who  spoke  them  also 
issued  from  one  common  stock ;  that  their  ancestors,  at  a  certain  epoch| 
belonged  to  one  sole  nation,  which  became  divided  and  subdivided  as 
its  expansion  proceeded ; — the  question  naturally  arises,  what  was  the 
primeval  seat  of  that  parent  nation  ?  It  is  nowise  probable  that  the 
migrations  which  have  peopled  so  large  a  part  of  the  globe  should 
have  commenced  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  have  been  constantly 
directed  from  that  point  towards  the  north-west.  On  the  contrary, 
every  thing  concurs  to  persuade  us  that  the  colonies  set  out  from  a 
central  region  in  divergent  directions.  According  to  this  supposition, 
ths  distances  which  the  colonists  would  have  to  traverse  up  to  tha 
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time  of  their  definitive  establishment,  become  less  immense ;  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  to  which  they  were  exposed,  become  less  abrupt, 
and  many  of  the  emigrant  tribes  would  thus  make  an  advantageoos 
exchange,  as  regards  fertility  of  soil  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
And  where  is  this  central  country  to  be  sought  for,  if  not  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  continent,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea?  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  country 
in  question  is  now  occupied  by  people  of  a  different  race :  but  to  bow 
many  countries  has  it  not  happened  to  undergo  a  total  change  of  their 
inhabitants?  The  prolific  parent-country  of  so  many  swarms  of  ex- 
patriated colonists  might,  from  that  very  circumstance,  be  converted 
into  a  desert.  •  .  .  It  is  probable  that,  since  the  commencement 
of  history,  the  nature  of  this  country  has  changed,  and  that  in  former 
times  it  was  more  favourable  than  now  to  agriculture  and  to  popu- 
lation. According  to  my  hypothesis,  then,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Persians  and  Hindus  must  have  emigrated  from  their  early  seats 
towards  the  south-west  and  the  south-east ;  and  the  forefathers  of  the 
European  nations  towards  the  west  and  the  north.  ...  I  conceive 
that  the  tribes  which  migrated  towards  Europe  followed  two  great 
routes;  the  one  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  while 
the  other  traversed  Asia  Minor,  and  crossed  the  ^gean  Sea,  or  the 
Hellespont,  Thrace,  lUyria,  and  the  Adriatic.  It  was  indubitably 
by  this  latter  route  that  Greece  and  Italy  received  their  colonists." 
(Essais,  p.  514-517.) 

Professor  Lassen  also  decides  against  the  hypothesis  that  India  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  Indo-European  races.     He  says :  — ^ 

''It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  result  of  modem  investigation  that  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Indians  is  so  intimately  related  to  those  of  the 
other  Indo-Germanic  nations  as  to  establish  the  original  unity  both  of 
these  languages  and  nations.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  oonclu- 
sion  either — 1st,  that  the  Indians  migrated  to  India  from  some  other 
primeval  seat;  or,  2nd,  that  all  the  kindred  Indo-Germanic  nations 
had  their  origin  in  India.  The  following  considerations  determine  us 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former  of  these  alternatives.  ' 

"It  would,  first,  be  an  improbable  supposition  that  the  nations 
which  are  now  so  widely  extended  should  have  been  derived  from  the 
N  Indian  Antiqaitiet,  fiist  editbn,  p.  612,  ff. ;  saooiid  editioii|  p.  618. 
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xemotest  member  of  the  entire  series.  Their  common  cradle  must  be 
sought,  if  not  in  the  very  centre,  at  all  events  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
render  a  diffusion  towards  the  different  regions  of  the  world  practicable. 
This  condition  is  not  well  fulfilled  by  supposing  India  to  bo  the 
point  of  departure.  Secondly,  none  of  the  phenomena  of  speech,  cus- 
toms, or  ideas  observable  among  the  other  cognate  nations  indicate 
an  Indian  origin.  Of  the  countries  which  were  anciently  occupied 
by  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family,  India  was  the  most  peculiar, 
and  differed  the  most  widely  from  the  others ;  and  it  would  be  very 
unacconntable  that  no  trace  of  these  Indian  peculiarities  should  have 
been  preserved  by  any  Celtic  race  in  later  times,  if  they  had  all 
originally  dwelt  in  India.  Among  the  names  of  plants  and  animals 
which  are  common  to  all  these  nations  there  is  none  which  is  peculiar 
to  India.^  The  most  widely  diffused  word  for  any  species  of  com 
(yava)  denotes  not  rice,  but  barley.  Thirdly,  for  a  decision  of  this 
question,  the  manner  in  which  India  is  geographically  distributed 
among  the  different  nations  by  which  it  is  occupied  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  diffusion  of  the  Arians  towards  the  south  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  came  from  the  north-west,  from  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Yindhya,  probably  from  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Jumna,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Punjab.  Their  extension  to  the 
east,  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Yindhya,  also  indicates  the  same 
countries  as  their  earlier  seats.  We  find,  moreover,  evident  traces  of 
the  ArianS)  in  their  advance  from  the  north-west,  having  severed 
asunder  the  earlier  population  of  Hindustan,  and  driven  one  portion 
of  it  towards  the  northern,  and  another  portion  towards  the  southern, 
hills.  Further,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  Arians  themselves  were  the 
earlier  inhabitants  who  were  pushed  aside ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bekhan,  like  those  of  the  Yindhya  range,  appear  always  as  the  weaker 
and  retiring  party,  who  were  driven  back  by  the  Arians.  We  cannot 
ascribe  to  the  non-Arian  tribes  the  power  of  having  forced  themselves 
forward  through  the  midst  of  an  earlier  Arian  popnlation  to  the  seats 
which  they  eventually  occupied  in  the  centre  of  the  country;  bnt^ 
on  the  contrary,  everything  speaks  in  favour  of  their  having  been 

^  [This  circnmstance,  however,  might  be  accoanted  for,  as  Weber  rcmarki 
(Modem  Investigations  on  Ancient  India,  p.  10),  by  the  names  being  forgotten,  from 
the  plants  and  animals  being  unknown  in  western  countries.   See  further  oil^J.11.] 
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originally  settled  in  those  tracts  where  we  find  them  at  a  later  period 
and  of  their  having  once  occapied  a  more  extensive  territory.  Thoe 
non-Arians  were  in  fact  feebler  races,  like  the  Australian  negroes  of  tb 
Archipelago  and  the  red  men  of  America.  The  Arians,  on  the  dS^ 
hand,  were  a  more  perfectly  organized,  enterprising,  and  ent&n 
people,  and  were  consequently  the  more  recent ;  just  as  the  eir& 
has  at  a  later  period  prodnced  the  more  perfect  classes  of  planti  ni 
animals.  Finally,  the  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  political  leUtiai 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  population.  The  Arians  take  op  fv 
themselves,  i.e.  for  the  three  highest  castes,  a  position  of  the  ud 
complete  contrast  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  first  of  aU  by  theoameof 
Arya,  and  next  by  their  prerogatives;  for  the  name  of  'dvija,'  Hwiee- 
bom,'  with  the  higher  rank  connected  with  it,  is  the  exclnoTe  de- 
signation of  the  three  upper  classes.  The  Arians  in  this  way  mA 
themselves  out  as  the  superior  and  conquering  race.  In  oonfinnatki 
of  this  we  can  also  adduce  an  outward  mark,  that  of  complexion.  Th0 
word  for  caste  in  Sanskrit  (varna)  originally  signified  '  colour.'  The 
castes  therefore  were  distinguished  by  their  complexion.  But,  tf  i* 
well  known,  the  Brahmans  have  a  fairer  colour  than  the  S&ditfod 
Chan^alas ;  and  the  Kshatriyas  and  Yai^yas,  who  were  also  AriiOii 
must  have  participated  in  the  same  fair  complexion.  We  are  thtfl^ 
to  the  conclusion,  which  would  be  deducible  even  from  the  affinity  ^ 
language,  that  the  Arian  Indians  originally  distinguished  themsdvet* 
white  men  from  the  dark  aborigines;  and  this  accords  with  the  ^ 
sumption  that  they  came  from  a  more  northern  country." 

That  the  Arians  were  not  autochthonous  in  India,  but  came  fi^ 
some  country  to  the  north,  is  also  the  opinion  of  Professor  ICax  yUM^ 

'*  At  the  first  dawn  of  traditional  history  we  see  these  Arian 
migrating  across  the  snow  of  the  Himalaya  southward  toward 
*  Seven  Kivers'  (the  Indus,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Panj&b,  and 
SarasvatI),  and  ever  since  India  has  been  called  their  home, 
before  this  time  they  had  been  living  in  more  northern  regions, 
the  same  precincts  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Slavonians,  Germans,  and  Celts,  is  a  fact  as  firmly  established  as  C- — * 
the  Normans  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  the  Northmen  of  Scai^^ 
navia.  The  evidence  of  language  is  irrefragable,  and  it  is  the 
evidence  worth  listening  to  with  regard  to  ante^historical  periods." . 
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''While  most  of  tho  members  of  the  Arian  fkmily  followed  this  glorions 
path"  [i.e.  to  the  north-west],  ''the  southern  tribes  were  slowly 
migrating  to  the  mountains  which  gird  the  north  of  India.  After 
crossing  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Hindu-kush  or  the  Him&laya,  they 
conquered  or  droye  before  them,  as  it  seems  without  much  effort,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  countries.  They  took  for 
their  guides  the  principal  rivers  of  Northern  India,  and  were  led  by 
them  to  new  homes  in  their  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys."  (Last 
Besults  of  Sanskrit  Researches,  in  Bunsen's  Out.  of  Phil,  of  Un.  Hist, 
ToL  i.,  pp.  129  and  131 ;  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  pp.  12, 13, 15;  Chips,  i. 63, 65.) 

Again,  in  the  Last  Results  of  the  Turanian  Researches  (Bunsen,  as 
above,  p.  340),  the  same  able  writer  remarks :  *'  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  this  holy-land  of  the  Brahmans,  even  within  its  earliest 
and  narrowest  limits,  between  the  Sarasvatl  and  Drishadvatl,  was  not 
the  birth-place  of  the  sons  of  Manu.  The  Arians  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  but  no  one  can  now  determine  the 
exact  spot  whence  they  came,  and  where  they  had  been  previously 
settled.  Traditions  current  amoiig  the  Brahmans  as  to  the  northern 
regions,  considered  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  may  be  construed  into  some- 
thing like  a  recollection  of  their  northern  immigration — ^holy  places 
along  the  rivers  of  northern  India,  where  even  in  later  times  Brahmans 
went  to  learn  the  purest  Sanskrit,  may  mark  the  stations  of  their  on- 
ward course— the  principal  capitals  of  their  ancient  kingdoms  may 
prove  the  slow  but  steady  progress  toward  the  mouths  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  India — ^but  with  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  the  homes  of  the 
Arian  strangers  vanish  from  our  sight,  even  after  we  have  reached  the 
highest  points  of  view  accessible  on  Indian  ground." 

Professor  Benfey  expresses  an  equally  confident  opinion  that  India 
was  not  the  original  country  of  the  Hindus.  His  reasons  are  as  follows. 
After  giving  some  account  of  the  various  tribes,  by  whom  southern  and 
central  India  are  occupied,  he  proceeds :  "  We  thus  find  the  whole  of 
|he  Dekhan  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  nation  of  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  several  parts  were  connected  by  affinity.  But  we 
know  with  certainty  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking  people  did  not  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  Dekhan  till  a  later  period,  and  as  colonists,  who 
apparently  began  their  occupation  by  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
coasts.  .  .  .    Now  it  is  hardly  probable  that  those  barbarous  tribes 
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could  haye  pushed  themselves  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  Ann 
Indians  at  a  period  when  the  latter  had  attained  to  the  height  of  theff 
social  and  political  development ;  and  yet  it  is  at  this  very  period  that 
we  already  find  mention  made  of  several  of  these  harharous  races.  T« 
are  therefore  compelled  to  recognize  the  latter  as  heing  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan,  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  tba 
arms  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  and  either  incorporated  into  thdr 
community  as  a  servile  caste,  or  driven  back  into  the  recesses  of  tha 
mountains." — Indien,^  p.  9.  In  p.  12,  the  same  author  proceeds: 
''Prom  the  foregoing  sections  it  appears  that  the  Sunskrit-speakiog 
people,  who  called  themselves  Aryas  and  Vises,  can  be  shown  to  have 
immigrated  from  foreign  regions  into  their  new  abodes.  It  can  be 
positively  demonstrated  that  they  once  formed  one  nation,  spoke  oDe 
speech,  and  possessed  the  same  civilization,  with  the  races  who  an 
allied  to  them  by  language,  viz.,  the  Aryas  properly  so  culled  (i.e.  the 
Iranians),  the  Greeks,  Latins,  etc.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
the  theatre  of  this  early  union  was  one  of  the  countries  of  Asia;  but 
the  time  is  so  far  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of  history,  and  so  many  con- 
motions,  migrations,  and  so  forth,  must  have  swept  over  the  regioB 
which  they  formerly  occupied,  that  every  trace  which  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking  race  might  have  left  of  their  residence  there  has  beei 
obliterated." 

The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Spiegel  (Introduction  to  knfi^ 
Tol.  ii.,  pp.  cvi.  ff.)  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Curzon's  allegati<^ 
that  the  language  and  mythology  of  the  Persians  are  derived  £ro^ 
those  of  India:   '^ Though  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a  prime^^ 
country  is  to  bo  assumed,  where  the  Arians  lived  in  pre-histori^ 
times  as  one  people,  and  from  which  they  gradually  migrated;  B^ 
although  it  is  allowed  that  the  Indians  and  Iranians  must  have  dw^ 
together  for  a  length  of  time  in  this,  or  in  some  other  adjaoent  ooimtt^ 
even  after  the  separation  of  the  other  branches;  still  it  is  by  no 
clear  what  should  be  regarded  as  that  primeval  country, 
to  Mr.  Curzon's  assumption,  India  was  the  fatherland  of  the  IndC^ 
Germanic  races.    From  that  country  the  individual  branches  of  th^ 
stock  migrated  westwards,  and  last  of  all  the  Iranians,  who  contiou^ 
to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  original  countiy, 
^  In  Ersch  and  Gruber'B  Encyclopffidia  (German). 
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henceforward  remained  in  the  sole  possession  of  a  single  race,  the  Indians. 
According  to  this  assumption,  the  relation  of  Iran  to  India  admits  of 
a  very  simple  adjustment ;  India  is  the  cradle,  the  Indian  language 
(i.e.  the  Vedic  Sanskrit)  is  the  mother-tongue  of  all  the  Indo-Germanio 
nations.  If,  accordingly,  an  important  affinity  is  discernible  both  in 
language  and  in  ideas  between  the  Indians  and  Iranians,  the  reason 
of  it  is  simply  this,  that  the  Iranians  emigrated  last  from  India,  and 
thus  carried  with  them  the  largest  share  of  Indian  characteristics. 
On  this  view  the  older  monuments  of  Iranian  literature  would  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Yedic  literature  that  the  Pali  and  Prakrit 
stand  to  the  later  Sanskrit.  Lassen  ^  had,  however,  previously  de- 
clared himself  against  this  assumption  that  India  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Indo-6ermanic  races ;  and  his  arguments  have  not  been  invalidated 
by  Mr.  Curzon.  And  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  old  Iranian  dialect 
to  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Yedas,  I  boldly  assert  that  we  cannot  possibly 
suppose  the  former  to  stand  in  any  such  relation  of  dependence  to 
the  latter  as  the  Pali  or  the  Prakrit  stands  in  to  the  later  Sanskrit; 
and  no  one  who  impartially  examines  the  question  will  do  otherwise 
than  support  my  view. 

''We  may  therefore  at  once  set  aside  the  supposition  that  India 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Indo- Germanic  race.  We  prefer  to  assume 
with  Lassen  that  their  original  abode  is  to  be  sought  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Iranian  country,  in  the  tract  where  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
take  their  rise. 

''But  the  second  question,  in  regard  to  language,  is  not  thus 
determined.  For  it  might  still  be  imagined  possible  that  not  only 
the  Indians,  but  also  the  Iranians  along  with  them,  had  migrated  to 
the  countries  on  the  Indus;  and  that  the  Iranians,  perhaps  owing 
to  religious  difierences,  had  retraced  their  steps  to  the  westward. 
The  great  affinity  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  ancient  Bactrian 
langpiages,  and  the  resemblances  between  the  mythologies  of  the 
Yedas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Avesta  on  the  other,  would  then 
admit  of  the  same  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  Iranians  had  spent  the 
Yedic  period,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indians;   and  hence  the  close  affinity  between  their  ideas.     This  is 

**  Ind.  Ant  i  1st  ed.,  p.  512 ;  2nd  ed.,  p.  613.    See  aboTe,  p.  308,  ff. 
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in  fact  the  view  of  a  scholar  who  is  very  familiar  with  this  branch  of 
study,  Professor  Max  Muller.** 

•0  "Last  Results  of  the  Persian  Researches,"  p.  118,  reprinted  in  "Chips,"  i.  86. 
"  If  regarded  from  a  Yaidik  point  of  view,  ...    the  gods  of  the  Zoroastrians  come 
out  once  more  as  mere  reflexions  of  the  primitive  and  authentic  gods  of  the  Vedas. 
It  can  now  be  proved,  even  by  geographical  evidence,  that  the  Zoroastrians  had  been 
settled  in  India  before  they  immigrated  into  Persia.     I  say  the  Zoroastrians,  for  we 
have  no  evidence  to  bear  us  out  in  making  the  same  assertion  of  the  nations  of 
Media  and  Persia  in  general.    That  the  Zoroastrians  and  their  ancestors  started 
from  India  during  the  Yaidik  period  can  be  proved  as  distinctly  as  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Massilia  started  from  Greece.    The  geographical  traditions  in  the  First  Far- 
gard  of  the  Yendidad  do  not  interfere  with  this  opinion.    If  ancient  and  genuine, 
they  would  embody  a  remembrance  preserved  by  the  Zoroastrians,  but  forgotten  by 
the  Yaidik  poets— a  remembrance  of  times  previous  to  their  first  common  descent 
into  the  country  of  the  Seven  Rivers.    If  of  later  origin,  and  this  is  more  likely, 
they  may  represent  a  geographical  conception  of  the  Zoroastrians  after Ithey  hid 
become  acquainted  with  a  larger  sphere  of  countries  and  nations,  subsequent  to  their 
emigration  from  the  land  of  the  Seven  Rivers."     [In  the  reprint  in  "Chips,"  the 
following  note  is  added :  "  The  purely  mythological  character  of  this  geographical 
chapter  has  been  proved  by  M.  Michel  Br^al,  Journal  Asiatique,  1862."]     The  same 
opinion  \b  repeated  by  Professor  MUllor  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
i.  235  (1st  edit):  "The  Zoroastrians  were  a  colony  from  northern  India.    They 
had  been  together  for  a  time  with  the  people  whose  sacred  songs  have  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Yeda.    A  schism  took  place  and  the  Zoroastrians  migrated  westward  to 
Arachosia  and  Persia.    .    .    .    They  gave  to  the  new  cities,  and  to  the  rivers 
along  which  they  settled,  the  names  of  cities  and  rivers  familiar  to  them,  and  re- 
minding them  of  the  localities  which  they  had  left.    Now  as  a  Persian  A  points  to  a 
Sanskrit  «,  Haroyu  would  be  in  Sanskrit  Saru}!!.    One  of  the  sacred  rivers  of  India, 
a  river  mentioned  in  the  Yeda,    ....    has  the  name  of  Sarayuj  the  modem 
Sardju.*'    On  this  point  Mr.  Rawlinson  coincides  with  Professor  Miiller.    In  the 
Third  Essay  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  IJcrodotus,  p.  403,  be  thus  writes : 
"  The  great  migration  of  the  Arian  race  westward  from  beyond  the  Indus,  simul- 
taneous probably  with  the  movement  of  a  kindred  people,  the  progenitors  of  the 
modem  Hindoos,  eastward  and  southward  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  Yindhya  moiintaui- 
range,  is  an  event  of  which  the  most  sceptical  criticism  need  not  doubt,  remote 
though  it  be,  and  obscurely  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening  centuries.*' 
From  a  later  part  of  the  same  volume,  however.  Essay  xi.  p.  669,  it  clearly  appears 
that  Mr.  Rawlinson  does  not  regard  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  as  the  earliest 
abode  of  the  Arians,  and  that  this  migration  of  the  Arians  westward  was,  in  his 
opinion,  one  which  followed  their  original  migration  from  the  west  to  the  east:. 
*'  The  Eastem  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European  race  became  settled 
upon  the  Indus,  is  involved  in  oomplete  obscurity.    We  have  indeed  notiiing  but 
the  evidence  of  comparative  philology  on  which  distinctly  to  ground  the  beliei^  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo-Phrygian,  Lydan, 
Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Teutonic,  and  Arian  races  dwelt  together,  the  common  pos- 
■essors  of  a  single  language.    The  evidence  thus  furnished  is,  howeyer,  oondiuive^ 
and  compels  us  to  derive  the  various  and  scattered  nations  aboTe  enumerated  from  a 
single  ethnic  stock,  and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a  single  locality.    la 
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''I  cannot  agree  with  this  view,  as  I  am  quite  unable  to  discover 
that  there  is  any  historical  reminiscence  by  which  it  can  be  estab- 
lished.^^ The  facts  which  I  have  above  collected  regarding  Zoroaster 
and  his  religion  certainly  do  not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  Bactrian,  much  less  that  the  religion  of  the  Bactrians  came  from 
India;  on  the  contrary,  these  accounts  seem  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
their  religion  came  first  from  Media.  .  .  .  But  if  there  be  no 
historical  recollection,  what  else  is  there  to  favour  the  opinion  in 
question?  Surely  it  cannot  be  the  similarity  of  structure  between 
the  languages  of  India  and  Persia!  We  esteem  the  Sanskrit  so 
highly,  not  because  it  was  the  original  speech  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
race,  but  because  it  stands  the  nearest  to  that  original  language.  Now 
it  cannot  surprise  us  that  another  language  of  the  same  family,  as  the 
ancient  Bactrian  is,  should  have  remained  on  a  nearly  similar  level. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  at  variance  with  this  view  that  the  last-named 
language  is  fiEir  younger  than  the  Yedic  Sanskrit,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  external  circumstances  frequently  occasion  the  speedy  corruption 
of  one  language,  while  another  can  long  preserve  its  ancient  level. 
And  60  in  this  case,  both  languages  issued  in  a  nearly  similar  form 
from  one  common  parent  form  of  speech,  and  were  then  developed 
independently  of  each  other.      And  as  the  phenomena  of  the  two 

the  silence  of  authentic  history,  Annonia  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable 

centre  from  which  they  spread;  and  the  Arian  race  may  be  supposed  to  haye 

irandered  eastward  about  the  same  time  that  the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to 

iioWt  the  one  northward  across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia  Minor 

and  into  Europe.   The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for  many  ages  an  absolute  blank, 

Imt  at  a  period  certainly  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era  they  were 

settled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  upper  Indus,  and  becoming  straitened  for  room, 

7>egan  to  send  out  colonies  eastward  and  westward.    On  the  one  side  their  move- 

snents  may  be  traced  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigvcda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing 

step  by  Btep  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the 

]»riniitive  Tnranian  inhabitants,  whom  they  gradually  drove  before  them  into  the 

various  mountain  ranges,  where  their  descendants  still  exist,  speaking  Turanian 

^Halects.*    On  the  other,  their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  most  early 

portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  western  or  Medo-Perric  Arians. 

Xeaving  their  Yedic  brethren  to  possess  themselves  of  the  broad  plains  of  Hindoostan, 

and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  the  Zendic  or  Medo-Persic 

Arians  crossed  the  high  chain  of  the  Hindoo-Eoosh,  and  occupied  the  region  watered 

by  the  i^per  itreams  of  the  Oxus."  *i  See,  however,  App.  Note  H. 

*  **  See  Mailer's  Essay  on  the  Bengali  Language  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  1848,  p.  329,  and  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist.,  voL  L  pp.  340-364." 
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languages  do  not  necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  ancient  Bactrian 
language  has  passed  through  the  Yedic  Sanskrit,  so  neither  is  this 
view  forced  upon  us  by  the  contents  of  the  Avesta.  Befercnce  has, 
indeed,  been  made  to  the  points  of  contact  between  the  legends,  and 
even  between  the  manners  and  customs  exhibited  in  the  Yeda  and  tho 
Avesta.  But  the  few  particulars  which  recur  in  the  Yedas  cannot  be 
set  against  the  far  larger  number  of  which  there  is  no  trace  there. 
Similar  common  legends  have  been  discovered  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  yet  it  has  never  been  imagined  by  any  one  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
must  have  believed  in  the  Vedas.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in 
supposing  that  in  the  old  Bactrian  language  and  literature  we  possess 
the  monuments  of  a  people,  who  certainly  lived  together  with  the 
Indians  longer  than  any  of  the  other  kindred  races,  and  have  there- 
fore a  certain  number  of  religious  and  other  conceptions  common  to 
them  with  the  former.  But  these  common  elements  are  so  insignificant 
when  compared  with  those  which  are  of  peculiarly  Iranian  growth, 
that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  language  and  literature  aa  in- 
dependent Iranian  productions.  How,  and  by  what  causes  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Iranians  from  the  Indians  was  occasioned,  is  a  point  which, 
owing  to  our  want  of  information  on  that  early  period,  can  no  longer 
be  certainly  determined.  .  .  .  Among  the  grounds  of  it  I  have 
(in  the  first  volume,  p.  9)  referred  to  a  religious  alienation  between 
the  two  nations,  but  too  great  importance  should  not  be  assigned 
to  this  view.  Even  without  assuming  any  such  alienation,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  gods  who  were  honoured  by  the  one  people,  might  be 
degraded  to  hell  by  the  other.*^  .  .  .  That  which  gives  probability 
to  the  idea  of  an  actual  alienation  between  the  Indians  and  Iranians 
on  religious  grounds,  is  the  number  of  such  opposing  oonceptiona. 

"  We  must  accordingly  maintain  that  the  Indians  and  Iranians  liave 
each  gone  throngh  their  own  proper  development  apart  from  the  otheiBw 
Any  points  of  coincidence  between  the  two  must  thus  be  lefened  to 
the  early  pre-Yedio  period,  not  to  the  era  of  the  special  deveLopmeiit  of 
either  of  the  two  peoples.  None  of  the  common  features  which  I  have 
referred  to  in  vol.  i.  (see  above,  p.  293,  ff.)  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  make  it  at  all  necessary  for  ns  to  suppose  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Indus  to  have  been  the  scene  of  their  origination.    An  origin 

**  See  Appendix,  note  I. 
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in  that  locality  might,  with  most  probability,  be  ascribed  to  the  legend 
of  Yfitrahan,  as  Indra  is  designated,  as  the  slayer  of  Yfitra,  who 
withholds  the  clouds  and  the  necessary  rain.  The  word  recurs  again 
in  the  old-Bactrian  verethraya,  '  victorious : '  (the  deity,  Yerethragna, 
I  regard  as  being  certainly  of  far  later  origin).  Prom  the  circumstance 
that  no  special  sense  is  assigned  to  the  word  in  the  ancient  Bactrian 
language,  I  do  not  conclude,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  in  the  Avesta 
it  has  lost  its  special  meaning;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  assume  that 
the  Indian  limitation  of  the  word  to  Indra  did  not  take  place  till  after 
the  separation  of  the  two  peoples,  and  that  the  word  had  originally  a 
more  general  meaning."  (p.  ex.) 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Weber  on  the  same,  general 
question.  In  his  tract,  entitled  "Modem  Investigations  on  Ancient 
India,*'  p.  10,  after  sketching  the  physical  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  early  Aryas,  as  deducible  from  the  words  common  to  all  the 
Indo-European  languages,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

**  In  the  picture  just  now  drawn,  positive  signs  are,  after  all,  almost 

entirely  wanting,  by  which  we  could  recognize  the  country  in  which 

oar  forefathers  dwelt  and  had  their  common  home.      That  it  was 

atoated  in  Asia  is  an  old  historical  axiom :  the  want  of  all  animals 

specifically  Asiatic  in  our  enumeration  above  seems  to  tell  against  this, 

bat  can  be  explained  simply  by  the  fact  of  these  animals  not  existing 

in  Europe,  which  occasioned  their  names  to  be  forgotten,  or  at  least 

caused  them  to  be  applied  to  other  similar  animals ;  it  seems,  however, 

on  the  whole,  that  the  climate  of  that  country  was  rather  temperate 

than  tropical,  most  probably  mild,  and  not  so  much  unlike  that  of 

£arope;  from  which  we  are  led  to  seek  for  it  in  the  highlands  of 

central  Asia,  which  latter  has  been  regarded  from  time  immemorial  as 

the  cradle  of  the  human  race." 

ICy  next  quotation  is  from  the  work  of  M.  Pictet,  "Les  Origines 
Indo-Europeennes,"  in  which  he  endeavours,  by  an  examination  of 
all  the  accessible  data,  geographical,  and  ethnographical,  as  well  as 
by  a  survey  and  comparison  of  all  the  terms  common  to  the  Arian 
languages,  which  refer  to  climate,  to  topography,  and  to  natural  history, 
to  determine  what  that  country  was,  which  the  common  ancestors  of 
the  Indo-European  nations  originally  inhabited.*^ 
**  M.  Pictet*t  second  ▼olnme,  which  appeared  in  1863,  treats  (aa  already  stated. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  M.  Pictet's  maltifarious 
investigatioiis  and  reasonings,  or  to  pass  any  judgment  on  his  particular 
deductions;  but  shall  content  myself  with  extracting  his  account  of 
the  general  results  to  which  he  has  been  conducted. 

«By  consulting  successively  national  appellations,  traditions,  geo- 
graphy, philology,  and  ethnography,  we  have  arrived  at  the  foUowing 
conclusions: — The  Arian  people,  as  they  called  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  barbarian,  must  have  occupied  a  region,  of  which  Bactria  may 
be  regarded  as  the  centre.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  at 
once  led  by  merely  comparing  the  directions  followed  by  the  swarms 
of  men  who  issued  from  this  centre,  and  which  all  radiated  from  it  as 
a  point  of  departure.  The  geographical  configuration  of  this  portion 
of  Asia  completely  confirms  this  first  induction ;  for  the  only  possible 
outlets  througli  which  the  population  could  issue  occur  at  the  very 
points  where  the  principal  currents  of  emigration  have  actually  flowed, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  ultimate  positions  of  the  Arian  people,  and 
the  scattered  traditions  which  they  have  preserved  of  their  origin."  .  . 

"We  may  presume  (1)  from  the  order  and  direction  of  the  migra- 
tions which  determined  the  ultimate  positions  of  the  Arian  races; 
(2)  from  the  traces  of  their  ancient  names,  left  by  the  several  nations 
along  the  routes  which  they  must  have  followed ;  and  (3)  frt>m  the 
more  special  affinities  which  connect  together  the  different  groups  of 
Arian  languages ;  that  the  primitive  Ariana,  at  the  period  of  its  g;reate8t 
extension,  must  have  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region  situated 
between  the  Hindu-kush,  Belurtagb,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea; 
and,  perhaps,  extended  a  good  way  into  Sogdiana,  towards  the  aouroes 
of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  I  do  not  mean  that  Ariana  then  formed 
one  strongly  constituted  state.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
at  that  time  partitioned  among  distinct  tribes,  united  solely  by  the 
general  bond  of  race,  by  similarity  of  manners  and  language,  by  a 
common  stock  of  beliefs  and  traditions,  and  by  a  sentiment  of  natural 
brotherhood.  This  is  to  be  inferred,  both  from  the  topographical  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  from  the  successive  emigrations  whioh  must 
have  followed  each  other  at  considerable  intervals.    I  have  attempted 

p.  294)  note,)  of  the  state  of  material  civilization,  the  social  condition,  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  reli^ous  life  of  this  primitiye  people,  befbre  it  was  broken  np 
into  different  nations. 
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in  chapter  iii.  to  fix,  by  approximation,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  race  before  their  dispersion." 

[I  introduce  here,  from  p.  51  of  M .  Fictet's  work,  the  substance  of 
the  passage  referred  to,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Iranians,  Indians, 
Greeks,  and  Latins: — 

*'  iLSSuming  Bactria  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  region  peopled  by 
the  primitive  Aryas,  the  Iranians  must  have  possessed  its  north-east 
comer,  bordering  on  Sogdiana,  towards  Belurtagh,  and  have  at  first 
spread  towards  the  east,  as  far  as  the  high  mountain  valleys,  from 
which  they  afterwards  descended  to  colonize  Iran.  Alongside  of  them, 
to  the  south-east,  probably  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Badakhshan,  dwelt 
the  Indo-Arians,  occupying  -the  slopes  of  the  Hindu-kush,  which  they 
had  afterwards  to  cross,  or  to  round,  in  order  to  arrive  in  Cabul,  and 
penetrate  thence  into  northern  India.  To  the  south-west,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Artamis  and  the  Bactrus,  we  should  place  the  Felasgo- 
Arians  (the  Greeks  and  Latins),  who  must  have  advanced  thence  in  the 
direction  of  Herat,  and  continued  their  migration  by  Khorasan  and 
Hazenderan  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hellespont."] 

"  Though  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis,  the  preceding  distribution 
appears  to  account  better  than  any  other  for  the  entire  facts  of  the  case. 
But  it  can  be  shown,  in  a  more  precise  manner,  that  the  Aryas  must 
have  been  originally  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  eastern  and  the 
other  western,  from  which,  on  the  one  side,  the  Aryas  of  Persia  and 
India  issued,  and  on  the  other  the  European  nations.  The  principal 
arguments  in  support  of  this  statement  cannot,  however,  be  unfolded 

till  I  come  to  the  se(]^uel  of  my  work In  regard  to  the  period 

when  the  Arian  emigrations  took  place,  I  may  say,  by  anticipation, 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  earliest  of  them  cannot  be  plaeed  at  less 
than  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that,  perhapsi 
they  go  back  to  a  still  remoter  period." — (Pictet,  Lea  Aryas  Frimitift, 
pp.  536,  ff.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  p.  734,  M.  Fiotet  adheres  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  time.  He  says  there :  '^  As  the  result  of  aU  that 
precedes,  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  placing  about  three  thousand 
years  before  oar  era  the  epoch  of  the  first  movements  towards  dispersion  of 
the  ancient  Aryas,  whose  different  migrations  must  have  taken  centuries 
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to  accomplish  down  to  the  period  of  the  definitive  establishment  of  their 
dcscendaDts  in  the  immense  tracts  which  they  occupied." 

I  shall  now  attempt  briefiy  to  sum  up  the  arguments  in  fayoor  of  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Indo-Ariana  were  not  autochthonous,  but  im- 
migrated into  Hindustan  from  Central  Asia. 

Mr.  Curzon  entertains,  as  we  have  seen,  a  different  opinion,  whic& 
he  grounds  on  the  assumption  that  the  languages,  as  well  as  the  mytho- 
logies, both  of  the  Persians,  and  also  of  the  Oreeks  and  Latins,  are  denVed 
from  India.     We  have  already  seen  (p.  259,  ff.)  how  untenable  the  • 
notion  is  that  the  Oreek  and  Latin  languages  could  have  been  derifed 
from  Sanskrit ;  and  the  points  of  coincidence  between  the  6reek|  the 
Italian,  and  the  Indian  mythologies  are  too  few  and  too  remote  to 
justify  the  idea  of  their  derivation  from  the  Indo-Arians,  at  any  peiiod 
nearly  so  recent  as  the  hypothesis  would  require.     I  am  not  prepared 
to  pronounce  it  altogether  inconceivable  that  the  Oreek  and  LatiB 
races  could  have  emigrated  from  India  within  any  period  shoit  ^ 
1500  years  B.C.,  without  distinct  traces  of  this  migration  being  dis- 
coverable in  their  own  literature,  or  in  that  of  other  nations ;  for,  u 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  307),  the  traces  of  such  movements  may  aoon 
disappear  from  the  traditions  of  an  illiterate  people.   But  if  the  languages 
and  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy  be  not  derived  from  those  of  India, 
there  is  no  ground  for  this  hypothesis.     And  any  emigration  from 
India  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  indicated  appears  to  be  improbable. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  India,  if  (as  it  no  doubt 
was)  already  occupied  by  the  Indo-Arians,  must,  at  all  events,  have 
been  very  thinly  peopled.     The  Aryas  had  not,  at  that  period,  extended 
themselves  beyond  the  north-west  quarter  of  India.**    Large  tracts 
both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Vindhya  range,  must  then  have  been  still  uncultivated.     While  such 
facilities  remained  for  the  occupation  of  new  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  or  pasturage,  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood, » 
does  not  appear  what  sufficient  motive  could  have  existed  to  impel  any 
branch  of  the  small  Arian  population  to  desert  the  fertile  plains  and 
the  warm  temperature  of  India  (to  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  tbq^ 
must  have  been  long  accustomed)  for  the  rugged  mountains  and  tltt 

^  This  will  be  made  evident  by  the  details  which  I  shall  shortly  addnoe  nlaiiw 
to  their  diffusion  in  Hindostan. 
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barren  and  less  genial  regions  which  lay  to  the  north-west  and  west  of 
the  Indus. 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  Iranian  language  and  mythology 
fiom  the  Indian  (which  may  he  asserted  with  more  show  of  probability 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins),  I  may  place  the  authority 
and  the  argnments,  just  quoted,  of  Professor  Spiegel  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Mr.  Curzon. 

I  hare  so  far  examined  Mr.  Cnrzon's  theory  generally,  and  without 
leference  to  the  particular  period  when  he  supposes  the  movement  of  the 
Ariana  to  the  westward  to  have  taken  place.  But  when  we  advert  to 
the  late  era  at  which  he  supposes  it  to  have  occurred,  as  stated  above, 
p.  303,  f.,  in  his  own  words,  his  theory  acquires  a  still  higher  degree 
of  improbability.  If  the  Arians,  or  rather  (in  that  case)  the  already 
Srahmanized  Indians,  had  invaded  and  conquered  the  countries  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus  at  a  period  subsequent  to  their  occupation  of  the 
Sekhan  and  to  the  fall  development  of  their  civilization  and  their  peculiar 
inatitntions,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  no  trace  of  this  sweeping 
invasion  should  have  remained,  either  in  their  own  literature  or  in 
that  of  any  of  the  western  nations,  and  that  no  specifically  Brahmanical 
influences  should  have  been  discoverable  in  the  religious  or  political 
systems  of  Persia,  Greece,  Home,  or  Germany ;  for  the  period  at  which 
such  a  supposed  extension  of  the  Brahmanical  Indians  took  place  could 
not  have  been  an  '^  ante-Hellenic"  era  (p.  187);  nor,  consequently,  is 
it  imaginable  that  all  record  of  it  should  have  disappeared  in  a  pre- 
sumed "age  of  darkness"  (p.  186).  The  "ante-Hellenic"  period 
terminated  nearly  1000  years  B.C.,  and  the  Brahmanical  institutions 
could  not  have  been  fully  developed  very  long  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  decide  in  favour  of  cither 
theory,  but  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  the  Hindus  were  an  autoch- 
thonous or  an  immigrant  nation.  As  a  justification  of  his  doubt,  he 
refers  to  the  circumstance  that  all  other  known  migrations  of  ancient 
date  have  proceeded  from  east  to  west,  and  have  not  radiated  from  a 
common  centre.  But  this  rexisoning  cannot  claim  to  offer  more  than  a 
limited  presumption,  and  cannot  be  set  against  the  stronger  probabilities 
which,  in  this  case,  are  suggested  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  dif- 
fiarent  Arian  nations  in  favour  of  a  radiation  from  one  common  centre. 
The  mutual  affinities  of  the  Arian  tongues  imply,  as  we  have  seen, 
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the  anteriinr  existence  of  one  parent  langoage,  from  wbich  they  all 
issued,  and  conduct  us  by  probable  inference  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
several  nations  who  spoke  those  separate  dialects  were  all  deaoended, 
though  not,  perhaps,  without  intermixture  with  other  raoes^  £rom  the 
same  common  ancestors,  who  employed  the  parent-language  in  ques- 
tion, and  formed  one  Arian  nation  inhabiting  the  same  country.    As 
the  question  where  this  country  was  situated  cannot  be  decided  by 
history,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  speculation ;  and  we  are  therefore  led 
to  inquire  what  that  region  was  which  by  its  position  was  most  likely 
to  have  formed  the  point  of  departure  firom  which  nations  situated  in , 
the  opposite  quarters  ultimately  occupied  by  the  Indians,  the  Iraniaoi^ 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  and  the  Slavonians,  must  hxn 
issued  in  order  to  reach  their  several  abodes  by  the  most  easy  and 
natural  routes.    The  point  of  departure  which  best  satisfies  this  con- 
dition is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  writers  whom  I  have  citeid, 
some  region  of  Central  Asia,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  India.    ^^ 
may,  therefore,  place  the  cradle  of  the  Aiians  in  or  near  Bactria 

Sect.  YIII. — On  the  National  TVaditiom  of  the  Indians  regarding  t^^ 

own  Original  Country. 

I  shall  now  inquire  whether  there  are  any  data  to  be  found  anm/^^ 
the  traditions  of  the  Indians  or  the  Persians,  from  which  we  can  dex^^ 
any  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  otJ^tf 
considerations.     I  must,  however,  begin  with  a  candid  admission  tf^ 
so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  Sanskrit  books,  not  even  the  most  anci€»^^ 
contain  any  distinct  reference  or  allusion  to  the  foreign  origin  of  '^^ 
Indians.    This  does  not,  perhaps,  afford  any  just  ground  of  surpri^ 
The  Yedic  hymns  themselves  do  not  carry  us  back  to  the  first  age0  ^ 
the  nation,  but  contain  allusions  to  personages  and  events  of  a  3^^^ 
earlier  date.     The  past  history  of  their  race  is  very  liable  to  be  ^^^ 
gotten  by  an  unlettered  people,  as  is  remarked  by  Schlegel,  in 
passage  quoted  above,  p.  307 ;  and  any  traditions  which  may  at 
time  have  existed  of  the  early  Arian  migrations  might  very 
have  been  overgrown  and  effaced  by  the  luxuriant  harvest  of  legend^*^ 
inventions  for  which  India  has  been  remarkable  from  the  earliest 


This  process  of  obscuration  is  distinctly  traceable  in  other  part^ 
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Indian  history,  and  it  has  been  frequently  remarked  how  greatly  the 
myths  and  even  the  aUusions  of  the  Yedas  have  been  amplified  and 
distorted  by  more  recent  mythologists.  I  shall,  however,  proceed  to 
quote  such  passages  as  may  appear  in  any  way  to  imply  the  tradition 
f>f  a  foreign  origin. 

First.  In  the  Bigreda,^  an  expression  occurs  from  which  we  might 
infer  that  the  Indians  still  retained  some  recollection  of  their  haying 
at  one  time  occupied  a  colder  country.    Beference  is  made  to  winter 
in  the  following  texts: — R.Y.  i.  64,  14:    Tokam  ptuhyema  tanayafk 
kU§i  himd^  \    ''May  we  cherish  sons  and  descendants  a  hundred 
winters! " — t.  54,  15 :  Ida^  »u  me  Maruto  haryata  vaoho  yatya  tarema 
imrud  Sata^  himdk  \  "  Be  pleased,  0  liaruts,  with  this  hymn  of  mine, 
by  the  force  of  which  may  we  pass  through  a  hundred  winters!  '* — 
▼i  4,  8 :  Madema  Satahimdh  iuvirdh  \   ''  May  we  rejoice,  living  a 
hundred  winters,  with  vigorous  offspring ! "     The  same  words  are  re- 
peated in  vi.  10,  7;  vi.  12,  6;  vi.  13,  6;  vi.  17,  15.     In  vi.  48,  8,  it 
is  laid  to  Agni :  Pdhi  a^hasah  sameddhdrdfh  iatain  himdh  itotrihhyo  ye 
ehe  iadati  \  "  Preserve  him  who  kindles  thee  from  calamity  for  a 
hundred  winters,  and  [preserve  also]  those  who  give  (gifts)  to  thy 
wonhippers."    And  in  ii.  1,  11,  we  find  the  words:  Tvam  lid  iatd' 
^Mn  dakihase  |  **  Thou  (Agni)  art  IJa,  bestowing  a  hundred  vrintera 
on  the  wise  man."    And  in  ix.  74,  8,  we  find  the  words,  Kakehlvate 
^^khim&ya^  **  To  Kakshlvat,  who  has  lived  a  hundred  winters."    The 
Phnae,  PaSyema  ktradah  ^aiafh  fivema  iart^dah  Satam,  ''  May  we  see— 
*>»«ywelive — ^a  hundred  autumns,"  also  occurs  in  B.V.  vii.  66,  16. 
^  also  B.y.  X.  18,  4.     This  may,  perhaps,  be  a  more  recent  form  of 
^  expression,  dating  from  a  period  when  the  recollection  of  the  colder 
v^egions  from  which  they  had  migrated  was  beoomiag  forgotten  by  the 
Aryas." 

**  Wilson,  Introd.  to  Bigreda,  vol.  i.  p.  xlii. 

**  I  omit  here  the  quotation  from  the  S'atapatba  BrShmana,  i.  8,  1,  1,  fl  ooii« 


_  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  of  the  Deluge  extant  in  the  Indian  records,  as 
^^  as  the  version  of  the  same  story  given  in  the  Mahubhurata,  Vanaparra,  tt. 
^^746,  ff.,  together  with  all  the  passages  from  the  hymns  relating  to  the  descent  of 
^*^  Anaa.  Indians  from  Hanu,  which  were  given  in  ^e  first  edition  of  this  volume, 
1^-  824-331,  because  all  these  texts,  and  many  others  besides,  have  now  been  quoted 
^^^^  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  161-288;  and  because 
^ther,  it  is  donbtM  whether  the  correct  reading  in  the  passage  of  the  S'atapatba 
'^■^bnuma  i.  8,  1,  5,  is  atidudrava  **  he  passed  over/'  or  adhidudrava^  which  would 
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Second.  In  the  allusions  made  to  the  Uttara  (or  northern)  Kuras  in 
the  Indian  hooks,  there  may  he  some  reminiscence  of  an  early  con- 
nexion with  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Aitareya-hrahmana,  viii.  14  (quoted  by  Weber, 
Indische  Studien,  i.  218),  contains  the  oldest  reference  to  this  people 
of  which  I  am  aware : — Tawi&d  etasyam  udichy&m  diii  ye  he  chaparena 
Himavantam  janapaddh  "  Uttarakurava^  Uttaramadr&h*^  iti  vairdjydya 
te  'hhMichyanU  \  **  viral"  ity  etdn  abhishikldn  dchakahate  \  *^  Wherefore 
in  this  northern  region,  aU  the  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  Himayat^ 
[called]  the  Uttara  Kurus  and  the  Uttara  Madras,  are  consecrated  to 
glorious  rule  {vairdjya).     Those  who  are  consecrated  are  called  rtrdZ/' 

The  following  quotation  from  another  part  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana, 
Tiii.  23,  will,  however,  show  that  even  at  the  early  period  when  that 
work  was  composed,  the  country  of  the  Uttara  Kurus  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  mythology :  Etam  ha  vaiAi$idram 
mahdhhisheJcafh  Vdaishlhah  Sdtyahavyo  Hyardtaye  Jdnantapaye  provdcha] 
tasmdd  u  Atyardtir  Jdnantapir  ardjd  Ban  vidyayd  samantam  sarvatah 
pfithivirn  jayan  pariydya  \  sa  ha  uvdcha  VdsUhlhah  Sdtyahavyah  "qfai- 
shir  vat  samantam  sarvatah  prithivim  \  tnahan  md  gamaya  "  iti  \  Sa  ha 
uvdcha  Atyardtir  Jdnantapir  **yadd  hrdhmana  Ultarahurun  jayeyam 
atha  tvam  u  ha  eva  prithivyai  rdjd  sydh  sendpatir  eva  te  ^ha^  eydm  *' 
iti  I  Sa  ha  uvdcha  Vdsishthah  Sdtyahavyah  ^^  devakshetram  vai  tad  na  vai 
tad  martyo  jetum  arhati  \  adruksho  vai  me  d  Hah  idaih  dade  "  i ^i  |  tato 
ha  Atyardtim  Jdnantapim  dttavJryam  nihsukram  amitratapano  Sueh- 
minai^  S'aivyo  jaghdna  \  tasmdd  evamvidushe  hrdhmandya  evarhehahrushe 
na  kshatriyo  druhyed  na  id  rdshfrdd  avapadyeyad  na  id  vdmaprdno  jahat\ 
''Satyahavya  of  the  race  of  Yasishtha  declared  this  great  inauguration, 
similar  to  Indra's,  to  Atyarati,  son  of  Janantapa ;  and  in  consequence 
Atyarati,  who  was  not  a  king,  by  [that]  knowledge  traversed  the 
whole  earth  round,  reducing  it  to  subjection.  Satyahavya  said  to  him, 
*  Thou  hast  subdued  the  whole  earth  round :  exalt  me  now  to  great- 
ness.' Atyarati  replied,  'When,  0  Brahman,  I  conquer  the  Uttara 
Kurus,  then  thou  shalt  be  king  of  the  earth,  and  I  will  be  only  thy 
general.'     Satyahavya  rejoined,  'That  is  the  land  of  the  gods;  no 

not  80  distinctly  conTey  the  same  sense ;  and  wonld  leave  it  donbtfnl  whether  the 
initer  intended  to  represent  Mann  as  having  crossed  the  Himfilaya  from  the  north- 
ward. 
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mortal  may  conquer  it :  thou  hast  acted  injariously  towards  me ;  I  take 
back,  therefore,  that  [which  I  have  bestowed].'  In  consequence  of 
this  the  foe-destroying  S^ushmina,  the  son  of  Sivi,  slew  Atyai-ati,  son 
of  JaUantapa,  who  had  [thus]  become  bereft  of  his  vigour,  and 
destitute  of  strength.  Wherefore  let  no  Kshatriya  treat  injuriously  a 
Brahman  who  possesses  this  knowledge  and  has  performed  this  rite, 
lest  he  lose  his  kingdom  and  his  life."  (See  Colebrooke's  Misc.  Ess., 
i.  43.) 

The  northern  Kurus  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Hamayana.*^  In  the 
"description  of  the  northern  region,"  iv.  44,  82,  ff.  wo  have  the  following 
account:  Tdngaehhata  han-ireshthdh  viidldn  Uttarun  Kuriln\  ddnaiildn 
mahdhhdgdn  nityatushfdn  gatqjvardn  \  na  tatra  iltam  whnam  vd  na  jard 
ndmayas  tathd  \  na  ioho  na  hhayam  vd*pi  na  varsham  nd'pi  hkdskarah  | 
"  Oo,  most  excellent  of  monkeys,  to  those  illustrious  Uttara  Kurus, 
who  are  liberal,  prosperous,  perpetually  happy,  and  undecaying.  In 
their  country  there  is  neither  cold  nor  heat,  nor  decrepitude,  nor  disease, 
nor  grief,  nor  fear,  nor  rain,  nor  sdn."  A  great  deal  more  follows  in 
the  same  hyperbolical  strain,  and  then  it  is  added  (verse  117) :  KuriifhB 
tdn  Mfnatikramya  uttare  payasdm  nidhih  \  tatra  somagirir  ndma  hiran^ 
maya-Mmo  mahdn  \  and  in  verses  121,  122 :  na  kathanchana  gantavyalh 
kurundm  uttarena  cha  \  anyeihdm  apt  hhntdndm  na  tatra  kramate  gati^  \ 
9a  hi  somagirir  ndma  devdndm  apt  durgamah  \  "  Beyond  the  Kurus  to 
the  north  lies  the  ocean ;  and  there  the  vast  Soma-mountain  is  situated, 
resembling  a  mass  of  gold."  "  You  must  not  travel  to  the  north  of 
the  Kurus.  That  region  is  untrodden  by  the  steps  of  other  living 
beings  also.  For  that  Soma-mountain  is  difficult  of  access  even  to  the 
gods  themselves."*" 

In  the  same  way,  when  Arjuna,  in  the  course  of  his  conquests,  as 
described  in  the  Bigvijaya  Parva  of  the  Mahabharata,  comes  to  the 

"  See  alio  the  fint  Tolnme  of  this  work,  second  edition,  p.  493,  f. 

^  These  qnotationfl  are  from  Gorreeio's  edition.  The  Bombay  edition,  see.  43  of 
the  same  book,  rv.  38,  and  57,  f.,  is  less  diffuse.  It  says,  ▼.  38 :  Uitarui^  Kuravat 
tatra  kritnpunya-pratUrayah  \  **  There  are  situated  the  Uttara  Kurus,  the  ubfxiea 
of  those  who  have  performed  works  of  merit :"  and  in  v.  67 :  Na  kathanchana  ffan-^ 
tavyaih  KurunTun  uttarena  vah  \  anyeaham  api  bhutanaTn  nanukramati  vai  gatih  \ 
68  I  M  At  aomayirir  nama  devunam  api  durgamah,  '*  You  must  not  on  any  account 
^  to  the  northward  of  the  Kurus :  nor  may  any  other  creatures  proceed  further. 
For  that  Soma-mountain  is  difficult  of  access  even  to  the  gods.*' 
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country  of  the  XJttara  Kams  in  Harivarsha,  he  is  thus  addressed  by 
the  guards  at  the  gate  of  the  city  (Sabha  Parva,  verses  1045,  ff.) : 
JPdrtha  nedam  tvayd  iakyam  puram  jeturh  kathanchana  |  .  .  .  idam 
puram  yah  praviSed  dhruvam  na  sa  hhaved  narah  |  .  .  .  ita  ehdtra 
hinchij  jeta/oyam  Arjun&tra  pradrxiyate  \  Uttarah  Euravo  hy  ite  n&tra 
yuddham  pravartate  \  pravishfo  ^pi  hi  JETaunteya  neha  drakihyan  kin- 
chana  \  na  hi  mdntuha-dehena  iakyam  atrdhhivikshitutn  \  "  This  city,  0 
king,  cannot  in  any  way  be  subdued  by  thee.  ...  He  who  enters 
this  city  must  be  more  than  mortal.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  be 
beheld  here,  0  Arjuna,  which  thou  mayest  conquer.  Here  are  the 
Uttara  Kurus,  whom  no  one  attempts  to  combat.  And  eren  if  thou 
shouldst  enter,  thou  couldst  behold  nothing;  for  here  no  one  with  a 
mortal  body  can  see." 

On  this  passage  (part  of  which  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Ait.  Br&h. 
viii.  23)  Professor  Lassen  remarks  (in  the  Zeitschrifb  fur  die  Kuode 
des  Morgenlandes,  ii.  62):  ''At  the  furthest  accessible  extremity  of 
the  earth  appears  Harivarsha,  with  the  northern  Kurus.  The  region 
of  Hari  or  Yishnu  belongs  to  the  system  of  mythical  geography ;  but 
the  case  is  different  with  the  Uttara  Kurus.  Here  there  is  a  real 
basis  of  geographical  fact ;  of  which  fable  has  only  taken  advantage, 
without  creating  it.  The  XJttara  Kurus  were  formerly  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  mythical  system  of  'dvipas/  though  they  were  included 
in  it  at  an  early  date."  Again  the  same  writer  says  at  p.  65 :  ''  That 
the  conception  of  the  Uttara  Kurus  is  based  upon  an  actual  country, 
and  not  on  mere  invention,  is  proved  (1)  by  the  way  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Yedas"  [the  Aitareya-brahmaQa,  as  just  quoted 
p.  324] ;  ''  (2)  by  the  existence  of  Uttara  Kuru  in  historical  times 
as  a  real  country;  and  (3)  by  the  way  in  which  the  legend  makes 
mention  of  that  region  as  the  home  of  primitive  customs.  To  begin 
with  the  last  point,  the  Mahabharata  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
freer  mode  of  life  which  women  led  in  the  early  world,  Book  I., 
verses  4719-22 :  Anavfitd^  kila  purd  striyah  dtan  vmrdnane  \  kdma- 
ehdrorvihdrinyah  svatantrdS  chdruhdsini  \  tdtdih  vywheharam&n&niUk 
kaumdrdt  suhhage  patln  \  nddharmo  ^bhud  vardrohe  sa  hi  dharma^purd 
*hhavat  I  tarn  chaiva  dharmam  paurdnam  tiryagy<mi^atdh  prdjdh  | 
adydpy  anuvidhlyante  kdma-krodha-vivarjitd^  \  pratndfuhdjriahfo  dhanno 
*ymn  pajyate  eha  mahar$hibhi^  \  Uliareshu  eha  ratnbhoru  Kunuhv  aiydpi 
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pafyate  I  '  Women  were  formerly  imconfizied,  and  roved  about  at  their 
pleasure,  independent.  Though  in  their  youthful  innocence,  they  went 
astray  from  their  husbands,  they  were  guilty  of  no  offence ;  for  such 
was  the  rule  in  early  times.  This  ancient  custom  is  even  now  the 
law  for  creatures  bom  as  brutes,  which  are  free  from  lust  and  anger. 
This  custom  is  supported  by  authority,  and  is  observed  by  great  pshis, 
and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  northern  Kurus.'  ^ 

^^  The  idea  which  is  here  conveyed  is  that  of  the  continuance  in  one 
part  of  the  world  of  that  original  blessedness  which  prevailed  in  the 
golden  age.  To  afford  a  conception  of  the  happy  condition  of  the 
southern  Kurus  it  is  said  in  anotiier  place  "  (Mah&bh.,  i.  4346 : 
Uitaraih  Kurubhih  $drdha0i  dahhindh  Kwraiva»  tathd  \  vtspardhamdnd^ 
vfohara&s  tathd  devarthi-ehdranaiJ^  |)  '''The  southern  Kurus  vied  in 
happiness  with  the  northern  Kurus,  and  with  the  divine  fishb  and 
bards.' " 

Professor  Lassen  goes  on  to  say:  "Ptolemy  (vi.  16)^^  is  also  ac- 
quainted with  Uttara  Knru.  He  speaks  of  a  mountain,  a  people,  and 
a  city  called  Ottorokorra.  Most  of  the  other  ancient  authors  whe 
elsewhere  mention  this  name  have  it  from  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
country  which  he  calls  Serica ;  according  to  him  the  city  lies  twelve 
degrees  west  from  the  metropolis  of  Sera,  and  the  mountain  extends 
from  thence  far  to  the  eastward.  As  Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the 
whole  of  eastern  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  relative  position  which 
he  assigns  will  guide  us  better  than  the  absolute  one,  which  removes 
Ottorokorra  so  far  to  the  east  that  a  correction  is  inevitable. 

"According  to  my  ophiion  the  Ottorokorra  of  Ptolemy  must  be 
sought  for  to  the  east  of  Kashghar." 

Lassen  also  thinks  that  Megasthenes  had  the  IJttara  Kurus  in  viei^ 

**  [I  am  myself  responsible  for  the  translation  of  these  lines.  The  practice  of 
promiscnons  intercoorse  was,  according  to  the  legend,  abolished  by  S'yStakStn,  son 
of  the  rishi  Uddfilaka,  who  was  inoensed  at  seeing  his  mother  led  away  by  a  strange 
firfihman.  His  fiither  told  him  there  was  no  reason  to  be  angry,  as :  anavfita]^  hi 
tarvetham  wxrnanam  anganaj^  hhuvi  \  yaiha  gaval^  tthitaa  iata  we  tve  irarns  tatha 
prqfdh  I  ''The  women  of  all  castes  on  earUi  are  nnconfined :  jnst  as  cattle  are 
Btoated,  so  are  hnman  beings,  too,  within  their  respectiTe  castes."  S'yStakSta,  how- 
erer,  oonld  not  endure  this  custom,  and  established  the  rule  that  henceforward  wiyea 
should  remain  faithful  to  their  husbands,  and  husbands  to  their  wi?«B.  llahfibhaiata, 
i.  Tcrses  4724-33.— J.M.] 

^^  The  original  passage  will  be  giyen  in  appendix,  note  J. 
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when  he  referred  to  the  Hyperboreans,  who  were  fabled  by  Indiai 
writers  to  live  a  thousand  years.^^^  In  his  Indian  Antiquities  (Ind 
Alterthumskunde,  2nd  ed.,  i.  612,  f.  and  note)  the  same  writer  con' 
eludes  that  the  descriptions  given  in  such  passages  as  those  aboTe  cited 
relative  to  the  TJttara  Kurus  are  to  be  taken  as  pictures  of  an  ideal 
paradise,  and  not  as  founded  on  any  recollections  of  the  northern  oiigia 
of  the  Kurus.  Still  it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  some  such  remx« 
niscences  originally  existed,  and  still  survived  in  the  Yedic  era,  thoi^ 
there  is  no  trace  of  their  existence  in  later  times. 

The  sanctity  of  Kashmir  is  thus  celebrated  in  the  Vana  Parva  of  tbe 
Mahabharata,  verses  10,545-46 :  Kdimlra-mandalam  chaiUU  tam- 
punyam  arindama  \  maharshihhii  chddhyushitam  paiyedam  hhrdifiiki 
saha  I  yatratUtardndm  sarveshdtn  rishindm  NdhushMya  cha  |  A§id 
ehaivdtra  saihvddah  Kdsyapasya  cha  Bhdrata  \  **  And  this  Ib  tht 
region  of  Ka^mira,  all-holy,  and  inhabited  by  great  fishis :  behold  it| 
along  with  thy  brothers.  It  was  here  that  the  conversation  of  all  the 
northern  rishis  with  I^ahusha,  as  well  as  that  of  Agni  and  Kaiyapai 
occurred.*' 

Fourth.  In  the  Atharva-veda,  v.  4,  1,  the  salutary  plant  "kushtha" 
is  spoken  of  as  growing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Himalaya :— W 
jdto  Himavatah  prdchydm  nlyasejanam,  "Produced  to  the  north  of  the 
Himavat,  thou  art  carried  to  the  people  in  the  east."  This  refeieooe 
may  perhaps  be  held  to  imply  that  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  d 
this  mantra  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  chain. 

Pifth.  In  a  passage  of  the  SImkhayana  or  Kaushltakl-brShmiQ* 
vii.  6  (cited  by  "Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  153,  note,  and  alluded  to  by 
Miiller,  **  Last  Eesults  of  the  Turanian  Besearches,"  p.  340),  it  i>i^ 
ported  that  the  north  was  resorted  to  at  an  early  period  for  the  poipo* 
of  studying  language,  as  it  was  best  known  in  that  region :  iV<^ 
Svastir  udiehim  diiam  prdjdndt]  Vdg  vat  Pathyd  89a%iil^\  Usf^ 
udlchydm  diSi  prajndtatard  vdg  udyaU  \  udanehe  u  eva  ymUi  vdfli^ 
iikshitum  \  yo  vd  tata^  dg'aehkati  taiya  vd  hdr^shanU  "iVt  mm  d)«''l 
eshu  hi  vucho  dik  prajndtd  \     **  Pathya  Svasti  (a  goddess)  knew  th* 

^^^  Zcitschrift,  as  above,  ii.  67,  and  Schwanbeck,  Megasthcnis  Indica,  pp.  77.  I^^' 
H€p\  l\  ruy  x^^^*'  *Tir€pfiop4vy  ra  a&rcb  Aryciy  ^tfimpiH^  jccu  lUMp^  n2 1^^ 
fiv0ok6yois. 
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northern  region.  Now  Pathy&  Svasti  is  Yach  [the  goddess  of  speech]. 
Hence  in  the  northern  region  speech  is  better  known  and  better  spoken : 
and  it  is  to  the  north  that  men  go  to  learn  speech :  men  listen  to  the 
instmctions  of  any  one  who  comes  from  that  quarter,  saying,  '  he  says 
[so  and  so]':  for  that  is  renowned  as  the  region  of  speech/'  On 
this  the  commentator  Yinayaka  Bhatta  remarks  (Weber,  as  above) : 
*^  Prajndtatard  vdg  udi/ate"  kdSmlre  Sarasvatl  kirtyate  \  JBadarikdSrame 
veda-ghoshaJ^  iriiyaU\  **vdcha^  sikshitum^*  Sarawatl-prasdddrtham 
**udanche  eva  yanti*^  \  yo  vd  prasddath  lahdhvd  *^tatah  dgaehhati'*\ 
^^smdha^^  prasiddham  dha  sma  sarvaloJtal^ \  "'Language  is  better 
understood  and  spoken :'  for  Sarasvatl  is  spokeu  of  [as  having  her 
abode]  in  EAshmIr,  and  in  the  hermitage  of  Badarika  [Badarinath  in 
the  Himalaya,  apparently],  the  sound  of  the  Yedas  is  heard.  '  Men 
go  to  the  north  to  learn  language ' :  to  obtain  the  favour  of  S&rHsv&ti ; 
and  '  he  who  comes  thence,'  having  obtained  her  favour,  *  is  listened 
to  with  attention,'  as  every  one  knows,  and  repeats." 

There  may  lie  in  this  passage  some  faint  reminiscence  of  an  early 
connexion  with  the  north. 


8scr.  IX. — Whether  any  tradition  regarding  the  earliest  ahodee  of  the 
Arian  race  is  contained  in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  at  some  length  the  First  Fargard  of  the 
Yendidad,  descriptive  of  the  creation  of  various  countries  by  Ahura- 
mazda,  which  is  held  by  some  scholars  to  contain  a  reference  to  the 
earliest  regions  known  to,  and  successively  occupied  by,  the  Iranians, 
though  this  is  denied  by  others.  Being  unacquainted  with  Zend,  I 
shall  borrow  the  abstract  which  I  give  of  this  section  firom  the  versions 
of  Professor  Spiegel*"  and  Dr.  Haug.*°» 

1-4. — '<  Ahura-mazda  spake  to  the  holy  Zarathustra:  *I  formed 
into  an  agreeable  region  that  which  before  was  nowhere  habitable. 
Had  I  not  done  this,  all  living  things  would  have  departed  to  Airyana- 
vaejo.'  *^ 

*w  ATefta :  Die  Heiligen  Schriften  der  Porscn  (Ayesta :  The  Sacred  Writings  of 
the  PazBls),  toI.  i.,  pp.  61,  ff. 

«»  Das  Erate  Kapitel  dcs  Vendidad  (The  First  Chapter  of  the  Vcndidad),  pp.  18,  ff. 
»o*  The  purport  of  thia  is,  J)r.  Haug  remarks,  that  Airyana-vaejo  was  originally 
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5-9. — '  I,  Ahora-mazd^  created  as  the  first,  best  region,  Airyana- 
Taejoy  in  a  state  of  excellence.  Then  Angria-mainyns,  the  destroyer, 
formed  in  opposition  to  it,  a  great  serpent,  and  winter  [or  snow],  the 
creation  of  the  daevas.  There  are  there  ten  months  of  winter,  and  two 
of  summer.' 

13,  14. — '  I,  Ahura-mazda,  created  as  the  second,  best  region,  Gran, 
in  which  Sughdha  is  situated.' 

[Here,  and  in  most  of  the  following  cases,  I  omit  the  counter- 
creations  of  Angra-mainyus.] 

17,  18. — 'I,  etc.,  created  as  the  third,  best -region.  Mourn,  the" 
mighty,  the  holy.' 

21,  22. — <I,  etc.,  created  as  the  fourth,  best  region,  the  fortunate 
BakhdhI,  with  the  lofty  banner.' 

25,  26. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  fifth,  best  region  Nisai,'  [situated 
between  Mouru  and  Bakhdh!.] 

29,  30. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  sixth,  best  region,  Haroyii,  abound- 
ing in  houses  [or  water].' 

33-36. — 'I,  etc.,  created  as  the  seventh,  best  region,  Yaekereta 
where  Dujak  is  situated.  In  opposition  to  it,  Angra-mainyus,  the 
destroyer,  created  the  Pairika  Khnathaiti,  who  clung  to  Kereiaipa.' 

37,  38. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  eighth,  best  region,  TJrvS,  full  of 
pastures.' 

41,  42. — '  I,  etc.,  created  .as  the  ninth,  best  region,  Khndnta,  in 
which  Yehrkana  lies.' 

45,  46. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  tenth,  best  region,  the  fortunate 
Haraqaiti.' 

49,  50. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  eleventh,  best  region,  Haetumat, 
the  rich  and  shining.' 

59^  60. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  twelfth,  best  region,  Eagha,  with 
three  fortresses  [or  races].' 

63,  44. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  thirteenth,  best  region,  Chakhra, 
the  strong.' 

67^  68. — '  I,  etc.,  created  as  the  fourteenth,  best  region,  Yarena, 
with  four  comers ;  to  which  was  bom  Thraetadno,  who»  dew  the  ser- 
pent Dahaka.' 

the  only  cultiyated  cotmiay,  and  that  aU  other  countries  were  waste.  As  it  was  to  be 
feared  Uiat  the  inhabitants  of  the  waste  would  o?ernui  AiiyaziA-Ta^jo,  other  oountries 
also  were  made  habitable  by  Ahura-mazda. 
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12,  73. — 'ly  etc.,  created  as  the  fifteenth,  best  country,  Hapta- 
h^ndu  [from  the  eastern  to  the  western  Hendn  *^].  In  opposition, 
Angra-mainyns  created  untimely  evils,  and  pernicious  heat  [or  fever].' 

76,  77. — 'I,  etc.,  created  as  the  sixteenth,  and  best,  the  people  who 
live  without  a  ruler  on  the  sea-shore.' 

81. — 'There  are  besides,  other  countries,  fortunate,  renowned,  lofty, 
prosperous  and  splendid.' " 

I  shall  now  adduce  the  most  important  comments  of  different  authors 
on  this  curious  passage. 

Haug  observes  (p.  9)  that  '*  the  winter  of  ten  months'  duration  as- 
signed to  Airyana-vaejo,  points  to  a  position  far  to  the  north,  at  a 
'  great  dbtance  beyond  the  Jaxartes;  but  the  situation  cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  any  precise  accounts,  be  more  specifically  fixed.  Only  so 
much  is  undeniable,  that  the  Iranians  came  from  the  distant  north. 
The  same  thing  results  from  the  Second  Fargurd  of  the  Yendidad, 
where  the  years  of  Tima  are  enumerated  by  winters,  and  the  evils  of 
winter  are  depicted  in  lively  colours."  The  same  writer  further 
remarks  (pp.  23,  24) :  "  By  Airyana-vaejo  wo  are  to  understand  the 
original  country  of  the  Arians,  and  paradise  of  the  Iranians.  Its 
ruler  was  King  Yima,  the  renowned  Jemshed  of  Iranian  legends,  who 
is  hence  called  iruio  Airf/ene-vaSjahi,  '  famous  in  Airyana-vaejo.' 
(Fargard  ii.)  In  this  region  Ahura-mazda  and  Zarathustra  adore  the 
water  of  the  celestial  spring  (^Ardvl  iurd  andhitd,  Yasht,  5,  17,  104); 
and  here,  too,  Zarathustra  supplicates  Drva^pa  and  Ashi.  Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo  had  become  an  entirely  mythical  region,  the  abode  of 
^ods  and  heroes,  free  &om  sickness,  death,  frost  and  heat,  as  is  said 
of  Yima's  realm.  We  can,  however,  discover  a  historical  substratum 
in  the  chapter  before  us.  In  Airyana-vaejo  the  winter  lasts  for  ten 
months;  but  winter  being  a  calamity  infiicted  by  Angra-mainyus,  was 
not  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  paradise,  the  abode  of  joy  and 
blessedness.  This  loug  duration  of  winter  is,  however,  perfectly 
characteristic  of  regions  lying  far  to  the  north,  and  is  a  primitive 
reminiscence  of  the  real  cradle  of  the  Iranians.  In  the  legend  of 
Airyana-vaejo  an  actual  historical  recollection  of  this  earliest  home 
has  thoB  become  blended  with  the  conception  of  a  primeval  abode  ox 

^  Spiegel  omits  the  words  within  brackets. 
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mankind  in  paradise,  such  as  is  represented  in  so  many  popular  tra- 
ditions/' 

"  Airyana-vaejo,"  says  Spiegel,  "is  to  be  placed  in  the  furthest  east 
of  the  Iranian  plateau,  in  the  region  where  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
take  their  rise." 

The  second  country  is  Sogdiana ;  the  third,  Merv  (the  ancient  Mar- 
giana) ;  the  fourth,  Balkh  (the  ancient  Bactria) ;  the  fifth,  Nisa  (the 
ancient  Niso^a);^^  the  sixth,  Herat  (the  ancient  Aria);  the  seventh  is 
Kabul, ^^  according  to  Spiegel,  and  Sejestan  according  to  Bumouf, 
Lassen,  and  Haug;  the  eighth  is  Kabul,  according  to  Haug  and 
Lassen ;  ^^  the  ninth  is  Gurgan,  according  to  Spiegel, ^^  and  Kandahar, 
according  to  Haug;  the  tenth  is  the  Arachosia  of  the  ancients;  the 
eleventh  is  the  valley  of  the  Hilmend  river;  the  twelfth  is  £ei  in 
Media;  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  are  variously  placed;  the 
fifteenth  is  the  country  of  the  seven  rivers  {Sapta-9indhava»\  or  the 
Panjab ;  and  the  sixteenth  may,  Haug  thinks,  be  sought  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea."^ 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  section  under  review,  Dr.  Haug  remarks 
(p.  6) :  "  The  original  document  itself  [as  distinguished  from  certain 
additions  which  appear  to  have  been  interpolated  in  it]  is  certainly  of 
high  antiquity,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pieces 
which  compose  the  existing  Yendidad.  But  in  the  form  in  which  it 
lies  before  us  (even  after  striking  out  the  late  interpolations)  it  is 
decidedly  subsequent  to  Zarathustra;  and  later  than  the  so-called 
'  Gathas,'  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  genuine  sayings  and  doctrines 

'<^  Spiegel  sajB  that  in  the  writings  on  the  geography  of  this  Bection,  the  podtion 
of  this  country  has  been  much  disputed.  Comm.  p.  24.  (The  first  Tolnme  of  this 
commentary  appeared  in  1865,  thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  Tolume 
of  the  translation  of  the  Ayesta.) 

it>7  According  to  bis  commentary,  p.  28,  Spiegel  thinks  that  the  correctness  of  this 
identification  cannot  bo  decidedly  guaranteed,  but  that  it  has  much  in  its  faTonr. 

^^  Jkccording  to  Spiegel,  this  locality  is  difficult  to  determine.    Comm.  p.  31. 

><^  In  his  Comm.,  p.  32,  Spiegel  says  that  the  name  Vehrkana  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  ancient  Hyreania.  Lassen  concurs  in  this.  Ind.  Ant.,  i  635,  note  (2nd  ed.). 

no  In  a  paper  '*  On  the  Geographical  Arrangement  of  the  Arian  Countries  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Yendidad,"  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  1856,  pp.  621-647,  Dr.  Kicpcrt  contests  the  condusions  of  Dr. 
Haug  and  others  in;  regard  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  countries.  Dr.  Haug 
defends  his  own  views  in  a  paper  in  the  Joum.  of  the  Germ,  Or.  Society,  toL  zi., 
pp.  526  533 
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of  Zarathustra  have  been  handed  down.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
conclusion  is,  that  the  passage  under  review  exhibits  the  Persian 
doctrine  in  a  far  more  developed  shape  than  the  songs  of  Zarathustra." 
And  again  in  p.  7,  *^  Though  there  is  thus  no  doubt  that  this  Fargard 
only  dates  frpm  the  period  after  Zarathustra,  we  do  not  thereby  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  of  modem  origin ;  on  the  contrary,  its  whole  contents 
show  that  it  must  be  very  ancient.  We  can  scarcely  derive  from  it 
any  fixed  historical  data.  Erom  the  names  of  the  countries,  however, 
we  can  gather  not  only  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  its  author 
was  very  limited,  but  also  that  the  region  actually  occupied  by  the 
Arians  was  much  more  contracted  than  we  afterwards  find  it." 

In  his  first  volume  Professor  Spiegel  remarks  on  the  same  Fargard  as 
follows,  p.  59:  ''The  great  importance  of  this  first  chapter  for  the  pre- 
historical  age  of  the  Indo-Germanio  race  in  general,  and  of  the  Persian 
race  in  particular,  has  been  fully  allowed  by  investigators  of  the  mytho- 
logy and  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Heeren,  Rhode,  Lassen,  and  others, 
have  recognized  in  these  accounts  of  the  Yendidad  a  half-historical,  half- 
mythical  fragment,  which  reveals  to  us  the  state  of  geographical  know- 
ledge among  the  followers  of  the  Avesta  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
posed. Perhaps,  we  may  also,  with  Rhode,  discover  in  it  the  history 
of  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  Iranian  race,  regarding  the  first- 
mentioned  country  as  their  primeval  abode,  and  those  which  follow 
as  the  regions  which  were  peopled  at  a  later  date.  The  order  in 
which  the  countries  are  arranged  appears  to  tell  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis." 

In  his  second  volume,  p.  cix,  Professor  Spiegel  retracts  his  qualified 
adhesion  to  the  view  of  Rhode.  He  says :  "  1  cannot  coincide  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Yendidad  an  account  of 
the  gradual  migration  of  the  Iranians.  It  has  been  said  that  that  list 
of  countries  is  a  continuous  history  of  their  attempts  at  colonization, 
beginning  with  their  northern  home,  and  ending  with  Hapta-Hendu  or 

India.    But  the  list  nowhere  speaks  of  any  such  migration 

Hence,  I  see  in  this  chapter  nothing  but  a  specification  of  the  countries 
known  to  the  Iranians  at  a  particular  time.     This  period,  however, 
cannot  be  a  very  recent  one,  as  the  name  Hapta-Hendu  is  coixixected 
with  the  Ycdic  period.     This  name,  however,  may  have  been  prftaerV®^ 
in  Persia  aflor  it  had  disappeuied  in  India,  and  vie  cannot  ^      \\x^*^ 
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from  it  that  this  Eargard  was  composed  contemporaneously  with  the 
Vedas."  >" 

M.  Pictet,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  following  ohserratioofl: 
<<  These  names  [of  conntries]  enable  ns  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
extension  of  the  Iranians  oyer  the  vast  domain  which  they  have  era 
since  occupied.  The  thing  which  interests  us  the  most  in  fhu 
enumeration  is  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  general  direction  of 
the  movement.  The  first  perfect  abode  which  Ormuzd  created  ii 
called  '  Airyana-vaejo.'  ...  As  Bitter  and  Lassen  remark,  the 
ten  months  of  winter  and  only  two  of  summer  can  only  apply  to  the 
highest  valleys  of  Belurtagh  and  Mustagh  at  the  north-east  comer  of ' 
the  Iranian  table-land.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  en 
'excellent'  abode  could  ever  have  existed  there;  unless  we  Bssam 
a  very  improbable  alteration  of  climate.  We  are  as  little  able  to 
imagine  how  a  country  so  savage  and  so  poor  could  have  been  the 
cradle  of  a  race  so  prolific  as  the  Aryas.  I  believe,  then,  that  ve 
must  separate,  in  tbis  tradition,  the  mythical  element  from  the  hi»> 
torical  data.  Airyana-vaejo,  the  primeval  paradise,  was  probahlj 
notjiing  more  than  a  very  confused  reminiscence  of  the  country  origio- 
ally  inhabited  by  the  Aryas.  At  their  dispersion,  the  Perso-Ariu 
branch,  driven  back  perhaps  bv  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Aiitf 
population,  may  have  directed  their  steps  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the 
high  valleys  of  Belurtagh  and  Must^igh,  where  their  further  pngres 
would  be  arrested.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  emigration  of  the 
other  Arian  tribes  had  left  the  field  clear,  they  descended  from  theie 
unprofitable  regions  towards  the  more  favoured  countries  of  .which 
they  had  preserved  some  recollection,  as  we  learn  from  the  mythiB 
Vendidad." — Origines  Indo-Europ^ennes,  pp.  36,  37. 

Professor  Miiller's  views,  as  well  as  those  of  M.  Breal,  on  the  ^ 
Purgard  of  the  Vendidad  will  be  found  above,  in  note  90,  p.  314.'" 

^'^  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Avosta,  yd.  L  (1865),  p.  I,  the  same  author  vo^' 
*'  This  view  (that  tliis  Forgard  describes  the  migration  of  the  Iranians)  wtf  ^ 
shaken  by  Kicpert  in  his  dissertation  on  **  The  Geographical  Arrangement  of  ^ 
Kanics  of  Arian  Conntries  in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad"  (Proceeding* rf"* 
Beriin  Academy  of  Science,  Dec,  1856,  p.  621,  ff.),  with  which  I  in  genend  i^ 
as  docs  also  M.  Brcal,  De  la  Oeographie  de  VAveHa  (Joum.  Asiatique,  1862).  ^ 
the  other  hand.  Hang  and  Bnnsen  maintain  the  view  that  this  chapter  deseribtf  ^ 
migrations  of  the  Indo-Germans,  and  in  particular  of  the  Arians,  ap  to  the  ^^^ 
their  immigration  into  Iran  and  India  (compare  Buneen's  .figyptena  8tdle  il  ^ 
Wclt-geschichte,  toI.  ii.,  p.  104,  ff.).  '^  See  Appendix,  note  K. 
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Sbct.  X. — What  was  the  route  hy  which  the  Aryae  penetrated  into 

India  f 

We  have  already  seen  (pp.  306,  ff.)  that  according  to  the  most 
namerous  authorities,  Bactria,  or  its  neighhonrhood,  was  the  country 
which  the  different  branches  of  the  Indo-Europeau  race  occupied  in 
common  before  their  separation.  By  what  route,  then,  did  they  enter 
into  India?"' 

A.  W.  Ton  Schlegel  thinks  that  the  Indo-Arians  must  have  pene- 
trated into  that  country  from  the  west.  After  describing  the  difficulties 
of  the  sea  routes  leading  to  India  from  the  south,  and  of  the  land  route 
over  the  Himalaya  from  the  north,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  western 

^'  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Toliune,  p.  845,  I  wrote  as  follows:  '^ Professor 
Benfey,  who,  apparently,  differs  to  some  extent  from  other  scholars  in  designating 
that  primeyal  country  as  Tartary,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  aid  Persian  branches 
of  this  family  may,  after  their  separation  from  the  others,  haye  ,awelt  together,  more 
to  ^e  south,  in  Littie  Thibet,  the  country  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus  \ "  and  I 
then  proceed  to  quote  from  his  Indien,  pp.  14,  ff.,  a  passage  in  which  he  aigues  that 
most  probably  the  Indians  <*  crossed  over  from  their  ancient  seats  beyond,  and  in  the 
northern  Tallcys  of,  the  Himalaya,  into  the  southern  plains,  rather  as  peaceable 
colomsts  than  as  martial  conquerors.  The  passes  oyer  which  the  road  lies  are,  it  is 
tame,  difficult,  but  by  no  means  insuperable,  and  are  ayailable  for  traffic  and  eyery 
sort  of  intercourse,  though  difficult  for  warlike  operations.  By  these  routes  the  first 
Aryas  who  settled  in  India,  piMy  following  the  yarious  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
might  haye  found  their  way,  through  Eemaon,  Garhwal,  or  Sirmur,  to  the  plains 
situated  t^  the  the  south  of  the  Himalaya.  Here  they  founded  Indraprastha,  and 
thence  spread  themselyes  around,  subduing  the  feeble  Mlechhas,  and  gradually  con- 
quering all  the  parts  of  India  which  were  not  too  difficult  of  access." 

In  his  reyiew  of  the  first  yolume  of  this  work,  in  the  Gott  Gel.  Anzeigen  for  1861, 
p.  136,  Prof.  Benfey  writes :  ^'  The  author  has  also  giyen  a  place  to  ihe  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  1840  in  regard  to  the  road  by  which  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race 
immigrated  into  India.  This  yras  written  at  a  time  when  I  had  scarcely  any  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Yedas ;  and  since  then  I  haye  had  no  opportunity  for 
expressing  my  yieyrs  anew  upon  this  question.  But  already  in  1844,  when  I  first 
reaid  through  the  Rigyeda  in  London,  and  still  more  in  1846,  after  Roth's  dissertation 
'On  the  Literature,  etc.  of  the  Veda,'  had  appeared,  I,  too,  became  firmly  oon- 
yinced  that  it  was  not  the  region  of  the  SarasyatI  which  was  to  be  assumed  as  the 
earliest  abode  of  the  immigrants  into  India  (on  which  my  opinion  regarding  their 
route  had  been  founded),  but  the  country  of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  that,  consequently, 
their  route  must  haye  been  oyer  the  Hindukush  and  the  Indus."  Professor  Benfey 
then  goes  on  to  state  his  conyiction  that  his  earliest  yiew  was  the  only  one  to  which 
the  materials  at  his  command  before  the  Yedas  were  accessible  could  properly  lead. 
And  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Weber's  opinion  had  at  first  coincid^  ^th  his 
own  (the  passage  will  be  quoted  in  a  note  further  on,  p.  339),  and  had  only  at  a  Uter 
period  been  altered  in  conformity  with  the  materials  now  accessible. 
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fiide  of  India  appears  to  be  more  open,  as  from  Kashmir  to  tbe  Belii 
of  the  Indus  the  boundaries  are  not  otherwise  marked  than  by  that 
river  itself.  But  in  its  upper  course  the  Indus  is  not  navigable,  owing 
to  its  rapidity  and  its  cataracts :  and  in  addition  its  light  bank  k 
flanked  by  mountains.  Towards  the  sea  it  spreads  out  into,  or  ii 
surrounded  by,  marshes :  more  in  the  interior,  and  even  abore  tk 
confluence  of  the  Ave  rivers,  it  is  bounded  by  sandy  deserts.  From 
that  point  to  the  place  where  it  enters  the  plains  near  Attock,  a  trtct 
intervenes  whore  the  passage  may  be  more  easily  effected.  Acooid- 
ingly  it  is  on  this  side  that  India  has  always  been  entered  by  foieiga 
conquerors,  by  Semiramis,  if  her  Indian  expedition  is  authentic,  .  . 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus,  and  the  Greek  kings  of  BactzUi 
by  the  Indo-Scythians,  or  nomad  races,  who  invaded  certain  proviiuei 
during  the  century  preceding  our  era ;  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  by  the 
Afghans,  the  Moguls,  and  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah.  Thus  all 
probabilities  are  united  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  anceston 
of  the  Hindus  came  from  the  same  side  ;^  a  supposition  which  we  find 
to  be  conflrmed  by  arguments  of  another  kind.  The  Panjab  would 
consequently  be  the  first  country  occupied  by  the  colonists.  Traditioa 
does  not,  however,  celebrate  this  as  It  classic  region.  On  the  oontnij) 
in  a  passage  of  the  Mahdbharata,  published  and  commented  on  bj 
Lassen,  its  inhabitants  are  described  as  less  pure  and  correct  in  their 
customs  than  the  real  Aryas,  as  perhaps  they  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  vicinity  of  barbarians.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
after  the  colonists  had  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  the  (hnffh 
that  their  form  of  worship,  and  the  social  order  dependent  upo^ 
it,  could  have  assumed  a  permanent  form." — ^Essais  litt^raires  ^ 
historiqucs,  pp.  455-457. 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Lassen  (Indian  AntiquitieSy  Ist  ed.}  ^ 
511;  2nded.,  p.  612): — 

"  The  Indians,  like  most  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  Idi^ 
themselves  to  be  autochthonous :  their  sacred  legends  represent  In^ 
itself  as  the  scene  of  creation,  as  the  abode  of  the  patriarchs,  and  ^ 
theatre  of  their  deeds;  and  they  have  no  recollection  of  having  q^f 
from  any  country  out  of  India,  or  of  having  ever  lived  beyond  tb« 
bounds  of  their  own  Bharatavarsha.     (See,  however,  abovey  p.  323f  "') 

"It  is  true  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  discover  in  the sup^* 
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uurcdiic88  which  they  ascribe  to  the  north  a  reference,  unintelligible 
>  thenuelvesy  to  a  closer  connexion  which  they  had  formerly  had  with 
bte  northern  conntries;  for  the  abodes  of  most  of  the  gods  are  placed 
owards  the  north  in  and  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  the  holy  and 
ironderfnl  mountain  Mem  is  situated  in  the  remotest  regions  in  the 
Bame  direction.    A  more  exact  examination  will,  however,  lead  to  the 
ooaviction  that  the  conception  to  which  we  have  referred  has  been 
developed  in  India  itself,  and  is  to  be  derived  from  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  northern  mountain-range.     The  daily  prospect  of  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Himalaya  glittering  far  and  wide  over  the 
plains,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  insurmountable,  and  the  knowledge 
vhich  they  had  of  the  entirely  different  character  of  the  table-land 
beyood,  with  its  extensive  and  tranquil  domains,  its  clear  and  cloudless 
iky  and  peculiar  natural  productions,  would  necessarily  designate  the 
north  as  the  abode  of  the  gods  and  the  theatre  of  wonders ;  while  its 
holiness  is  explicable  from  the  irresistible  impression  produced  upon 
the  mind  by  surrounding  nature.    Uttara  Kuru,  the  Elysium  in  the 
remotest  north,  may  be  most  properly  regarded  as  an  ideal  picture 
created  by  the  imagination,  of  a  life  of  tranquil  felicity,  and  not  as 
t  recollection  of  any  early  residence  of  the  Kurus  in  the  north.    Such 
at  least  is  true  of  the  representation  which  we  have  of  this  country 
>Q  the  epic  poems.    It  is,  however,  probable  that  originally,  and  as 
Itte  as  the  Yedic  era,  a  recollection  of  this  sort  attached  itself  to  that 
eoontry,  though  in  later  times  no  trace  of  it  has  been  preserved.',' 

After  stating  the  reasons  (already  detailed  above,  pp.  808,  ff.)  which 
^  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  autochthonous, 
I^assen  proceeds  as  follows  (1st  ed.,  p.  515,  2nd.  ed.,  p.  616) :  "There 
^  only  one  route  by  which  we  can  imagine  the  Arian  Indians  to  have 
iQunigrated  into  India ;  they  must  have  come  through  the  Panjab,  and 
^ey  must  have  reached  the  Panjab  through  western  Kabulistan.  The 
^^^  leading  from  the  country  on  the  Oxus  into  eastern  Kabulistan  and 
^  Talley  of  the  Panjkora,  or  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus  down 
^V^  Oilgit,  and  from  thence  either  down  the  course  of  the  Indus,  or 
^^  Gilgit  over  the  lofty  plateau  of  Dcotsu  down  on  Kashmir,  are 
'^w  known  to  us  as  the  roughest  and  most  difficult  that  exist,  and 
loQot  appear  to  have  been  ever  much  or  frequently  used  as  lines 
^f  communication.     Wo  can  only  imagine  the  small  tribes  of  the 
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Daradas  to  have  come  by  the  second  route  from  the  northern  aida 
of  the  HindokoAh  into  their  elevated  valleys ;  but  we  cannot  sappoee 
the  mass  of  the  Arians  to  ^ve  reached  India  by  this  road.  All  the 
important  expeditions  of  nations  or  armies  which  are  known  to  us 
have  proceeded  through  the  western  passes  of  the  Uindnknsh,  and  if 
we  suppose  the  Aiian  Indians  to  have  come  into  India  from  Bactiia, 
this  is  the  only  route  by  which  we  can  assume  them  to  have 
arrived."  It  is  true  that  the  Hindus  attach  no  idea  of  sanctity  to 
the  Panjab;  on  the  contrary,  ''the  SarasvatI  is  the  western  boundaiy 
of  the  pure  land,  governed  by  Brahmanical  law.  There  are,  indeed, 
Indians  dwelling  farther  to  the  west,  \mt  they  do  not  observe  the 
Brahmanical  ordinances  in  all  their  integrity.  But  this  mode  of  re- 
garding the  western  tribes  can  only  have  arisen  after  the  Indian 
institutions  had  been  developed,  and  a  marked  difference  had  become 
observable  between  the  people  living  east  of  the  SarasvatI,  and  those 
on  the  western  border.  The  people  of  the  Panjab  always  appear  as 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  and  in  spite  of  the  aversion  in  question, 
the  epic  legends  recount  to  us  frequent  relations  between  the  kings  of 
the  pure  portion  of  India  and  the  tribes  to  the  westward.  There  is  no 
break  in  the  chain  of  Indian  races  towards  the  west."  (p.  616, 2nded.) 

M.  Bumouf  briefly  indicates  his  opinion  on  the  question  with  which 
we  are  now  occupied,  by  speaking  of  ''  the  movement  which  from  the 
earliest  ages  had  carried  the  Arian  race  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the  Ganges  into  the  Dekhan,"  etc.,  Pre&ce  to  Bhag.  Pur., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  zziz. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  Professor  Both  has  ever  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  route  by  which  the  Arians  entered  India; 
but  in  his  work  on  the  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda  (1846),  p.  136,  he 
writes  as  follows :  "  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the 
tribes  which  we  may  designate  as  the  Yedic  people  dwelt  nearer  to 
the  Indus  than  the  Jumna,  and  that  the  battle  which  is  described  in 
the  hymn  before  us  was  one  of  those  conflicts  in  which  the  northern 
tribes  pressed  upon  the  southern,  on  their  way  towards  the  x^ona 
which  they  were  eventually  to  occupy.  The  Indus  is  well  known  and 
frequently  celebrated  in  the  hynms  of  the  Bigveda,  while  at  this 
moment  I  know  of  only  one  passage  in  which  the  Ganges  is  mentioned, 
and  that  only  in  a  way  which  assigns  to  it  an  inferior  rank." 
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The  same  writer  in  his  article  on  **  Brahma  and  the  Brahmana,"  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1847,  p.  81,  again 
expresses  himself  thus :  "  When  the  Yedio  people,  expelled  hy  some 
shock — and  that  at  a  period  more  recent  than  the  majority  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda — ^relinquished  their  seats  in  the  Panjab  and  on  the 
Indus,  advanced  further  and  further  to  the  south,  droye  the  aborigines 
into  t&e  hills,  and  occupied  the  broad  tracts  lyiug  between  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Yindhya  range,  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
division  of  power,  the  relations  of  king  and  priest,  could  become  trans* 
£>rmed  in  the  most  rapid  and  comprehensive  manner." 

Professor  Weber  also  speaks  of  the  Arians  as  at  one  time  dwelling 
beyond  the  Indus.  In  his  Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  (1852),  pp.  2  and  3,  he 
writes :  '*  In  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Rigveda  the  Indian  people  appear 
to  us  as  settled  on  the  north-western  borders  of  India,  in  the  Panjab, 
and  even  beyond  the  Panjab,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kubha  river,  the 
Kophen  in  Kabul. "^  The  gradual  diffusion  of  this  people  from  this 
point  towards  the  east,  beyond  the  SaraevatI  and  over  Hindustan  as 
far  as  the  Ganges,  can  be  traced  almost  step  by  step  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Yedic  writings."    See  also  Ind.  Stud.  iL  20. 

In  his  '*  Becent  Investigations  on  Ancient  India,"  the  same  writer 
similarly  remarks :  **  The  oldest  hymns  of  the  Yeda  show  us  the  Arian 
people  still  dwelling  beyond,  or,  at  least,  only  on  the  north-western 
frontiers  of  India ;  viz.,  in  the  tract  between  the  Cabul  river  and  the 
Indus,  as  well  as  in  the  Panjab.  Their  advance  from  this  point,  and 
extension  over  India  can  be  traced  step  by  step  in  their  literature. 
Their  road  lay  to  the  north  of  the  great  desert  of  Marwar,  frcm  the 
SUtadru  (the  modem  Sutlej)  to  the  Sarasvati,  a  river  (esteemed  at  a 
later  period  as  of  the  highest  sanctity)  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert.    This  must  have  been  a  point  where  they  made  a  halt 

^^*  In  his  Indische  Stndien,  vol.  i.  p.  165  (pnbliBhed  1849-50),  Weber  speaks  of 
the  **  Arian  Indians  being  driyen  by  a  delngc  from  their  home  (see  aboye,  p.  835,  note), 
and  coming  from  the  north,  not  from  the  west  (as  Lassen,  L  515,  will  haye  it)  into 
India ;  first  of  all  to  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab ;  as  it  is  onlj  in  this  way  that  we  can 
explain  the  northern  Kums  and  the  northern  Madras,  with  whom  the  conception  of 
tiie  golden  age  became  afterwards  associated."  As,  howeyer,  in  the  passages  quoted 
in  the  text,  which  were  written  at  a  later  date,  Weber  supposes  the  Arians  to  haye 
dwelt  on  the  Kabul  river,  they  must,  in  order  to  arrive  there,  have  either  arrived  by 
the  route  which  Lassen  assigns,  or  haye  afterwards  spread  themaelyes  to  the  west- 
ward. 
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of  long  oontinaance,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  great  sacredness 
ascribed  in  later  times  to  this  region.  At  that  period  it  formed  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Brahmanical  organization  which  was  being 
now  formed  in  Hindustan,  and  those  Arian  races  of  the  west  which 
retained  the  free  manner  of  life  inherited  from  their  forefathers."— 
Indian  Sketches,  pp.  13,  14. 

M.  Langlois,  in  the  Preface  to  his  French  translation  of  the  RY., 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  pp.  iz,  x:  ''The  hymns  of  the  Bigreda 
were  composed  for  tribes  which  had  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  were  living  in  the  plains  watered  by  the  Oanges.  This  people 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  that  great  branch  of  the  human  race  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Aryas.  They  brought  with  them  a  mild  and 
simple  civilization,  patriarchal  manners,  a  polished  language.  .  .  . 
These  Aryas,  as  they  established  themselves  in  India,  drove  back 
before  them  the  ancient  populations,  which  then  proceeded  to  occupy 
the  forests  and  mountains,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  savage  cus- 
toms and  murderous  depredations,  became,  for  the  Aryas,  the  types  of 
those  evil  spirits  which  they  have  depicted  in  their  books.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  colony  there  must  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Arian 
nation  called  Manu,  whom  the  traditions  represent  as  the  father  of 
mankind." 

In  another  place,  in  a  note  to  B.Y.  i.  33,  3  (p.  264,  voL  L  of  his 
work,  note  2),  the  same  author  writes  still  more  explicitly  as  regards 
the  point  under  consideration:  ''It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indian 
colony  conducted  by  Manu,  which  established  itself  in  Aryav&rtta, 
came  from  the  countries  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  of 
which  the  general  name  was  Aria,  Ariana,  Hiran." 

Professor  Miiller  does  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  anywhere  determine 
the  route  by  which  the  Arians  arrived  in  India,  more  precisely  than 
is  done  in  the  following  passages  (already  quoted  in  pp.  310,  f.) :  "At 
the  first  dawn  of  traditional  history  we  see  these  Arian  tribes  migrating 
across  the  snow  of  the  Blmalaya,  southward  towards  the  'seven  rivers' 
(the  Indus,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  and  the  Sarasvati),  and  ever 
since  India  has  been  called  their  home." — Last  Kesults  of  the  Sanskrit 
Eesearches,  p.  129  ("Chips,"  i.  63);  and  Anc.  Sanskrit  lit.,  p.  12. 
And  again,  at  p.  131  ("Chips,"  1.  p.  65);  Anc.  Sanskrit  Lit,  p.  15, 
he  writes:  "After  crossiDg  the  naiTow  passes  of  the  Hindukush  or 
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the  Himalaya,  they  [the  southern  AriaoB]  conquered,  or  drove  hefore 
them  ....  the  ahoriginal  inhahitants  of  the  Trans-Himalayan 
countries."  Some  remarks  on  the  same  subject  have  been  abready 
quoted  (see  above,  p.  311)  from  his  "Last  Results  of  the  Turanian 
£esearcheS|"  p.  840. 

Whatever  other  and  minor  differences  of  view  may  exist  between 
the  several  authorities  whom  I  have  last  cited,  they  are  all  of  one 
accord  at  least  in  regard  to  this  one  point,  that  India  is  not  the 
original  countrv  of  the  Hindus. 


Sect.  XI. — The  immtgralxon  of  (he  Indo-Arians  Jrtm  the  north-weet 
rendered  probable  by  the  tenor  of  the  Vedie  hymne. 

The  immigration  of  the  Arians,  the  progenitors  of  the  Brahmanical 
Indians,  into  India  ftom  the  north-west,  is  further  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Yedic  hymns  appear  to  be  most 
iamiliar  with  the  countries  lying  in  that  direction,  i.e.,  with  the  north- 
western parts  of  India  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  countries  bordering 
on,  or  beyond  the  Indus,  and  with  the  rivers  which  flow  through  those 
regions;  while  the  countries  and  rivers  in  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  India  are  more  rarely  mentioned ;  and  no  allusion  whatever  is 
made  to  the  regions  of  the  south.  On  this  subject  I  borrow  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  Professor  Both's  work  on  the  Lit.  and  Hist,  of 
the  Veda,  p.  136 :  "  The  Sindhu  (Indus)  is  well  known  and  frequently 
celebrated  in  the  hymns  of  the  Iligveda,  while  at  present  I  know  of 
only  one  hymn  in  which  the  Ganges  is  mentioned,  and  that  only  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  This  passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  hynms  ascribed 
to  Sindhukshit,  son  of  Priyamedha  (x.  75,  5),  which  is  addressed  to 
the  Sindhu,  '  the  most  copious  of  streams,'  {apaeam  apastamd).  The 
other  rivers  are  solicited  to  regard  graciously  the  praises  of  the  poet, 
which  are  dedicated  to  the.  Sindhu.''^  The  passage  is,  after  Taska 
(Nirukta,  ix.  26),  to  be  explained  thus :  '  Ganga,  Tamuna,  SarasvatI, 
Satudrl,  with  the  ParushnI,  receive  graciously  my  hymn.  Marudvp- 
dha,  hear  with  the  AsikoT,  the  Yitasta ;   Arjiklya,   hear  with  the 

^i>  The  entire  hymn  is  quoted  and  translated  in  the  fifth  Tolame  of  thii  works 
p.  348,  f. 
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Sushoma.'  " '"  {Imaih  me  Oang$  Tamune  Saroivaii  S'utuiri  ttmiA 
saehata  Parushni  d  \  Aiiknyd  Jlfarudvfidhe  Vitoitayd  Arjikiye  kimM 
d  Suthomaya  |) 

Another  passage  in  which  the  Indus  is  mentioned  is  the  Mowings 
E.y.  i.  126y  1 :  Amanddn  stom&n  prahhare  tnanHiha  8i$Md9  M 
Juhiyato  Bhdvyasya  \  To  me  eohasram  amimlta  savdn  atHrio  raja  mmj 
iehhamdnah  \  **  With  my  intellect  I  produce  ardent  encomimiu  upon 
Sranaya,  the  son  of  Bhavya,  who  dwells  on  the  Sindhu;  the  in* 
vincihle  prince,  who,  desirous  of  renown,  has  offered  through  me  s 
thousand  ohlations."  In  the  7th  verse  of  iihe  same  hymn  we  find  s 
reference  which  indicates  familiarity  with  the  country  of  the  GandhBiii 
and  its  sheep :  Sarvd  *ham  asmi  romaid  Gandhdrindm  ivdwHd  |  '*I 
am  all  hairy,  like  a  ewe  of  the  Gandharis."  Gandhara  is  placed  bf 
Lassen  (in  the  map  of  Ancient  India  in  yoL  iL  of  his  Indian  Anti- 
quities) to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Copben  or 
Kabul  river,  the  same  position  to  which  the  Gandaritis  of  the  mmamtt 
is  referred."^  In  a  note  to  his  Transl.  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  toL  o, 
p.  174  (Dr.  Hairs  ed.),  Prof.  Wilson  writes  of  the  G&ndharas:  "The« 
are,  also,  a  people  of  the  north-west,  found  bothon  the  west  of  the  Indos 
and  in  the  Punjab."  The  word  Sindhu  also  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sages of  the  Eigveda,  viz.,  i.  94,  16;  i.  122,  6;  ii.  15,  6;  iv.  dO,  IS; 
V.  53,  9 ;  viL  33,  3;  viii.  20,  25 ;  z.  64,  9.  It  is,  however,  diffieottti 
say  whether  the  Indus  be  always  meant.     The  last  of  these  passagsi 

iM  Part  of  Taska*8  note  (Nirakta,  ix.  26)  is  as  follows  i-^Imam  tm  Otmgt  Ytm'^ 
Saratvati  S'utudri  Parushni  itomam  a  sevadham  Asiknya  eha  »aha  Maruiff^ 
Vitastaya  eha  Arjiklys  airinuhi  Sushomaya  eha  iti  Momastarthaik  \  .  .  •  • 
Iravatlm  Faruthm  ity  ahuh  ....  Asiknt  aiukla  atita  |  .  •  .  Jitm^ 
Vfidhah  sarvah  nadyah  \  Marutah  enah  vardhayanti  |  .  .  .  jbylkiyom  V^ 
ity  ahuh  |  (See  vol.  L,  pp.  339  and  417,  note  210.)  <'  The  entire  sense  is,  <  Beosfi 
this  h^rmn,  0  Ganga,  Tamimfi,  Sarasyatl,  S'ntadrf,  PamshnT,  and  Mamdni^ 
along  with  the  Asiknl,  and  Arjikiya  along  with  the  Yitastft  and  SnshomiL'  .  •  * 
Pamshni  is  a  name  of  the  Iruyafi.  .  .  .  Asiknl  means  *  black.'  .  .  •  ^ 
riTen  [may  be  called]  Manidyiridha,  becanse  they  are  swollen  by  the  Mamti  •  •  * 
Arjikiya  is  a  name  of  the  YipHs'."  See  Both's  remarks  on  these  riTers,  in  hi*  l'^ 
and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  pp.  136-140 ;  and  a  passage  which  will  be  quoted  from I'*'^ 
in  the  text  further  on. 

>"  The  Gandarii  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  TiL  66,  along  with  the  Futiu*"^ 
Ghorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Dadike,  as  forming  part  of  tiie  army  of  Xerxfli*  ^ 
the  Asiatic  Kesearches,  vol.  zr.  103,  ff. ;  the  Joum.  Boyal  Asiatio  Sods^t  ▼•  "'* 
and  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus,  It.  216,  t 
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(which  ocoTUB  in  a  hymn  to  the  Yiive  devas)  is  as  follows,  RY.  x. 
64,  9 :  Sarasvati  Sarayu^  Sindhur  Urmtbhir  ma^  mahlr  cuotuH  "yatUu 
vakihanlh  \  devlr  dpo  mdtarah  sikdayitfwo  ghfitavat  payo  madhumat  no 
arehata  \  ''Let  the  Saiasvatl,  the  Saraya,  the  Sindhu,  with  their 
waves;  let  the  great  [rivers]  come  swiftly,  strengthening  us  with 
their  succonr.  Divine  waters,  mothers,  flowing,  impart  (?)  to  us  your 
waters  with  hutter  and  honey." 

The  verse  which  has  heen  cited  ahove  from  the  Rigveda,  x.  75,  5, 
in  the  extract  from  Professor  Both's  work,  is  followed  hy  another,"' 
in  which  the  names  of  several  other  rivers  are  mentioned,  viz.,  the 
Trisht&ma,  the  Susartu,  the  Easa,"*  the  S^vetl,  the  Kuhha,  the  GomatI, 
the  Erumu,  and  the  Mehatnu.  In  Both  and  Bohtlingk's  Lexicon, 
the  Kuhha,  Gk)mati,  and  Krumu  are  set  down  as  being  affluents  of  the 
^dus."^  That  they  were  really  so  is  rendered  probable  by  their  being 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  that  river.  In  the  case  of  the  Kuhha, 
the  probability  is  strengthened  by  its  name,  which  has  a  close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Kophen,  or  Kabul  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Indus,  a  little  above  Attock  (see  the  passage  from  Weber's  Ind.  Liter., 
above  p.  339).  This  river  is  mentioned  again  in  B.y.  v.  53,  9 :  Md 
vo  Boid  ^nitahhd  £ubhd  Krumur  md  val^  Sindhur  ni  riramat  \  md  vah 

^^  R.Y.  X.  75,  6: — Tfiahfamaya  prathamam  yatave  Mjuh  Susartva  Rasaya  S^vetya 
tya  I  ivmm  Sindho  Kubhaya  Oomattm  Krumum  Mehatnva  Buratham  ydbhir  tya»e\ 
'*  Unite  first  in  thy  coarse  with  the  Trish^mfi,  the  SusartQ,  the  Basft  and  the  S'vet! ; 
thou,  Sindho,  [meetest]  the  Oomat!  with  the  Eubhfi,  the  Knunu  with  the  MehatnQ, 
and  with  them  art  borne  onward  (as)  on  the  same  car.*' 

^^*  The  R&sfi  is  considered  by  Dr.  Aofrecht,  in  his  explanation  of  E.y.  x.  108,  to 
denote  there  and  elsewhere  the  ^  milky  way."  See  Journal  of  the  Grerman  Oriental 
Society,  toI.  xiii.  p.  498.  Yaska  merely  explains  it  as  meaning  a  riyer :  Rata  nadi  | 
Kir.  xi.  25.  In  his  translation  of  Sumaveda,  iL  247  (=B.y.  ix.  41,  6),  Benfey 
translates  ra«a  by '*  ocean."  In  his  Glossary  he  explains  it  of  "  a  particular  riyer 
which  separates  tiie  world  of  Indra  from  that  of  the  Panis  (P) ;"  referring  to  B.V., 
X.  108.  In  B.y.  i.  112,  12,  he  explains  it  of  the  riyer  BasS.  In  his  translation  of 
this  yene  in  Orient  und  Occident,  iii.  160,  he  makes  it  a  riyer  of  the  lower  world 
(umtencBii),  In  BdhtUngk  and  Both's  Lexicon  the  Basi  is  stated  to  be  the  name  of 
a  river,  in  RY.,  i  112,  12;  y.  53,  9;  x.  75,  6;  and  to  mean  "a  mythical  stream 
which  flows  round  the  earth  and  sky  "  in  ix.  41, 6 ;  x.  108, 1,  f. ;  x.  121, 4 ;  t.  41, 15. 

ISO  In  loB  Elucidations  (Erlauterungen)  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  43,  note.  Professor  Both 
remarks :  "  The  KdphSn  is  the  Kubha  of  the  Yeda,  mentioned  in  B.  Y.  t.  53,  9,  and 
X.  75,  7.  If  we  identify  the  Erumu  and  OomatI  of  this  last  text,  with  the  Kurum 
and  Gomal  which  flow  into  the  Indus  from  the  west  (as  Lassen  proposes  in  a  letter), 
W0  may  regard  the  riyers  whose  names  precede  [the  Tpshtama,  BasS,  S'yetl,  and 
Anitabha]  as  being  afliuents  of  the  Indus  further  to  the  north  than  the  KOphSn." 
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pariththdt  Sarayuh  pwruhinl  anne  it  iumnam  asiu  vak  \    '*  Let  not,  0 
MaratSy  the  Easa,  the  Anitahha,  the  Kubh%  the  Eromu  or  the  Siodhn 
arrest  you:   let  not  the  watery  Sarayu  stop  you:    let  the  joy  yoa 
impart  come  to  us."    Another  of  the  rivers  named  in  the  verse  pre- 
viously cited  (It.y.  X.  75,  7),  and  declared  by  Both  to  be  an  affluent 
of  the  Indus,  is  the  Gomatl.      It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
identify  this  river  with  the  Gomat!  (Qoomtee),  which  rises  to  the 
north-west  of  Oude  and  flows  past  Lukhnow,  though,  being  men- 
tioned along  with  the    Sarayu    (if,    indeed,    this   be    the  modem 
Surjoo),  it  may  be  the  same.    A  river  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned again  in  E.y.  viii.   24,   80:    I^ho  apaSrito    Valo  OamaUm 
anu    tishfhati  \       **  This    Yala    dwells    ohx    on    the    [banks    of 
the]  Gom&tl."^'^    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  names  of  the  rivers  in. 
Oude  may  have  been  borrowed  from  some  streams  further  west."^ 
Another  river,  the  Suvastu,  which  may  be  an  affluent  of  the  Indues 
b  mentioned  in  K.Y.,  viii.  19,  37 :  Suvdstvdh  adhi  iugvani  \     The^v^ 
words  are  quoted  in  Nirukta,  iv.  15,  and  explained  thus:  Suvdstm^^^ 
nadl  I  tugma  tlrtham  hhavati  \     ''  Suvastu  is  a  river ;   tugma 
a  ferry."     On  this  passage   Both  observes,  Erlauterungen,  p.  41 
''The  bard  Sobhari  is  recounting  the  presents  which  he  received  fn^  "^ 
Trasadasyu,  son  of  Purukutsa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Suvastu.     In  tX^^ 
Mahabharata,  vi.  833,^*^  the  Suvastu  is  connected  with  the  Gau^^* 
Now,  according  to  Arrian,  Indica,  4,  11,^  the  Soastos  and  GaroC^^^'' 

"»  Compare  R.V.  v.  61,  19. 

13)  There  is  a  stream  called  Gom&il  in  Eemaon,  which  must  be  distinct  firom 
riyer  in  Onde,  as  the  latteV  rises  in  the  plains. 

1^  In  the  list  of  rivers  in  the  description  of  Jambnkhan^.'     The  words 
Vattuin  Suvaatum  Oaurm  cha  Kampanam  ta-Hiranvattm  \      '*The   Vfistn,  tfr^ 
Suvastu,  the  OaurT,  the  Eampanfi,  and  the  Hiranvati.** 

^'*  Ka^y  8i  iy  IlfviccXai^TiSc,  S^ut  6i  iyvy  Ma\€urr6y  re  iral  ^^eurroy  iceu  Taf^oiay, 
Mi9oT  is  rhy  lyZ6y.  ^*  The  Eophen  unites  with  the  Indus  in  Peuk^feStis,  bringing 
with  it  the  Halantns,  the  Soastus,  and  the  Garrceas.*'  Professor  Wilson  (Ariast 
Ant.  pp.  183,  190, 194}  thinks  these  two  last  names  really  denote  one  and  the  same 
river.  "Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  Kophen  is  tol^  understood  the 
Kabul  River ;  for  Arrian  says,  that  having  received  the  Malamantos,  Snastns,  and 
Garoeus,  it  mixes  with  the  Indus,  in  the  country  of  Peukelaotis ;  and  the  hLtter  part 
of  Alexander's  operations  west  of  the  Indus,  shortly  before  he  crosaea  that  river,  an 
carried  on  in  the  same  district  along  the  Indus  and  the  Cophen."— Wilaon,  Axiaiia 
Ant.,  p.  183.  **  The  united  stream  [of  the  Punjkora  and  Sewat]  is  called  either  the 
Punjkora  or  Sewat  River ;  and  this  may  explain  why  Arrian,  in  his  Indies;,  ifMaks 
erroneously  of  a  Suastus  as  well  as  a  Garoeus,  whilst  in  Ptolemy  we  have  no  other 
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flow  into  the  Kopben.  From  comparing  these  two  passages,  it  results 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  Suvastu  is  the  same  as  the  modem 
Sawad,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Kabul  river  from  the  north, 
after  first  joining  the  Panjkora." 

Betuming  now  to  K.V.  x.  75,  6,  and  taking  first  the  most  westerly 
streams  (next  to  the  Indus)  there  specified,  we  come  (1)  to  the  Yitastil 
or  Behat,  (2)  the  Asiknl  or  Chenab  (Akesincs),  (3)  the  Parushni, 
Irayati,  or  Kayee,  (4)  the  Arjlkiya,  Vipai,  or  Becas,  and  (5)  the 
S^utudrl,  or  Sutlej.  Yaska,  as  we  have  seen,  identifies  the  Parushi}! 
with  the  Iravatl,  and  the  Arjlkiya  with  the  Vipa^;  Professor  Roth 
considers  the  Asiknl  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chenab  or  Akesines ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yitasta  is  the  Hydaspes,  and  that  the  S'litdrl 
is  the  Sutlej.  We  have,  consequently,  in  this  passage  an  enumeration 
of  the  riyers  of  the  Panjab.  The  Asiknl  is  again  mentioned  in  KY. 
viii.  20,  25;  the  Parushnl  in  R.Y.  vii.  18,  8,  9,  and  yiii.  63,  15;  the 
S^utudrl  in  iii.  33,  1 ;  and  the  Yipa^  in  iii.  33,  1,  3,  and  iy.  30,  11. 

The  other  rivers  named  in  the  passage  so  often  referred  to,  E.Y.  x. 
75,  5,  6,  are  the  Sarasvati,  the  Ganga,  and  the  Yamuna.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  which  the  Sarasvati 
is  celebrated.  In  iii.  23,  4,  it  is  thus  mentioned  along  with  the 
Dfishadvatl  (with  which  Manu,  ii.  17,  also  associates  it)  and  the 
Ap&ya :  Ni  tvd  dadhe  tare  d  pfithivyah  lidt/dspade  sudinatve  ahnum  | 
DfUhadvatydm  mAnushe  Apaydydm  Sarasvatydm  revad  Agne  dxdlhi\ 

riTer  than  tke  Suastns  described." — Ibid.  p.  190.  *'  Alexnnder  crossed,  according  to 
Arrian'8  narrative,  four  rivers  before  he  reached  the  Indus ;  and  these,  the  Eophen, 
Khoes,  Euaspla,  and  Garceus,  we  have  still  in  the  Punjshir,  Alishung,  Khonar,  and 
Ponjkora.  .  .  .  Thus  even  Arrian  is  a  better  authority  as  an  historian  than  as  a 
geographer,  for  he  describes  in  the  latter  character  the  Kophen  as  bringing  with  it 
to  the  Indns,  the  Malamantus,  Suastos,  and  Garoeus ;  two  of  which  he  does  not 
name  at  all  in  his  narrative,  and  of  which  the  third  is  probably  the  same  as  tho 
lecont!." — Ibid.  p.  194.  Lassen,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  Ptolemy  is  in  error. 
'*It  must  surprise  us,"  he  remarks  (Ind.  Ant,  iii.  129),  "that,  of  the  rivers  of 
Eastern  Eabul,  Ptolemy  mentions  only  the  Suastos,  and  passes  over  the  Garoias  [the 
ancient  name  was  GaurT,  the  present  is  Panjkora]  in  silence,  though  this  river  must 
have  been  known  to  him  from  the  accounts  of  the  writers  of  the  Macedonian  agc» 
who,  however,  are  wrong  in  making  the  Suastos  to  unite  not  with  it,  but  with  the 
Eophen.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  Ptolemy  is  acquainted  with  the  region 
called  Goryaia  after  that^  river.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  is  thus  misled  into  making  the 
Soastos  rise  too  far  to  the  north.*'  See  also  Lassen's  Ind.  Ant.  ii.  668-9.  In  any 
case,  the  existence  of  a  river  in  the  Eabul  country,  called  Suastus  at  the  date  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  is  undoubted. 

VOL.  IL  23 
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'<  On  an  auspicious  day  I  place  thee  on  the  most  sacred  spot  of  I]a 
[the  earth].  8hine,  0  opulent  Agni,  in  the  assembly  of  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  DfishadvatI,  the  Ap&ya,  the  Sarasvatl."  In  E.Y.  vi. 
61,  2,  the  same  river  is  thus  magnified:  iya^  imhmehhir  hUa-kha 
in&rujat  Bdnu  girinaih  tavUhebhir  Urmtbhi^  \  poLrdvata-ghnlm  avass 
supriktihhi^  Sarawatlm  d  visdsema  dhUihhih  \  "  By  her  force,  and  her 
impetuous  waves  she  has  broken  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
like  a  man  digging  lotus  fibres.  For  succour  let  us,  with  praises  and 
hymns,  invoke  SarasvatI  who  sweeps  away  her  banks."  ^  In  verse  13 
of  the  same  hymn  the  same  epithet  dpdsdm  apattaindf  <'  most  copious 
of  streams,"  which  is  applied  to  the  Sindhu  in  B.Y.  z.  75,  7  (see 
above,  p.  341),  is  also  assigned  to  the  SarasvatI. 

Hymns  95  and  96  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Eigveda  are  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  the  SarasvatI  and  her  male  correlative  the  Sarasvat. 
The  first  and  part  of  the  second  verse  of  the  former  hymn  are  as 
follows:  Fra  kshodasd  dhdyasd  sture  eshd  SarasvatI  dharunam  dyasl 
p^h  I  pra  bdhadhdnd  rathy  eva  ydti  viivdh  apo  tnahind  iindhur  anydj^  \  $ka 
aehetat  Sarawail  fMdlndm  iuchir  ya(j  giribhyah  d  samudrdt  \  **  Thift- 
Sarasvati  has  flowed  on  with  a  protecting  current,  tf  support,  an  iron 
barrier.  This  stream  rushes  on  like  a  charioteer,  in  her  majesty 
outrunning  all  other  rivers.^  SarasvatI  is  known  as  the  one  river, 
flowing  on  pure  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea."^^ 

The  Jumna  is  mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  the  Rigveda- 
besides  x.  75,  5.     In  v.  52,  17,  reference  is  made  to  property  in  cowa^ 

>*^  In  reference  to  this  verse,  Yfiska  observes,  ii.  23 :  Tatra  **  Saratvatl"  ity  etatpm^ 
nadf-vat  devata-vaeheha  nigamafy  bhavanti  |     .     .    .    Atha  etad  nadt^vai  \  **  Ther^ 
are  texts  which  speak  of  SarasvatI  both  as  a  river  and  as  a  goddess.    .    •    .    In  th9 
following  she  is  referred  to  as  a  river."    He  then  quotes  the  verse  before  us ;  and 
explains  (ii.  24)  paravata^htm  by  paravdra-ghatinlm  **  destroying  the  further  and 
the  near  bank."    See  also  the  commentary  on  the  Taitt.  Br.  vol.  iL  p.  842  (BibL 
Indica).    This  interpretation  is  condemned  in  B.  and  R.*s  Lexicon,  «.  r.,  where  the 
sense  is  said  to  be,  either  (a)  **  striking  the  distant  (demon),"  or  {b)  '*  striking  fix«it 
or  at,  a  distance." 

^**  See  the  translation  of  this  verse  in  Benfey*s  Glossary  to  the  Samaveda,  p.  157, 
under  the  word  ratht. 

w  LangloiB,  vol.  iii.,  p.  241,  note  13,  thinks  that  SarasvatI  in  this  hymn  stands, 
not  for  a  river,  bnt  for  **  the  goddess  of  sacrifice,"  with  her  libations.    **  These  liba- . 
tions  form  a  river,  which  flows  firom  the  mountains,  where  the  sacrifice  it  pecfbnned, 
and  where  the  soma  plant  is  collected.    This  river  flows  into  the  tmnudra  (aea), 
which  is  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  the  libations." 
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and  hones  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Tamana;^  and  in  vii.  18,  19,  it  is 
said  that  the  '^Tamuna  protected  [or  gladdened]  Indra."^  I  have 
fonnd  a  reference  to  the  Gangfi  in  one  other  passage  besides  x.  75, 
5,  viz.,  in  vi.  45,  31,'*^  where  the  adjective  gUtngya^  "bdongiDg  to 
the  Ganga,"  occurs.  But  the  Eigveda  contains  no  hymn  devoted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Gang&,  such  as  we  find  appropriated  to  the 
Sindhu  and  Sarasvatl. 

The  Sarayu  is  also  referred  to  in  three  passages  in  the  B.Y.  iv.  30, 
18,  V.  53,  9,  and  x.  64,  9.  The  first  of  these  texts  runs  thus:  Uta 
iya  Bodyah  Aryd  Sarayor  Indra  p&rata^  \  Arndchitrarathd  avadhli^  \ 
"  Thou  hast  straightway  slain  these  two  Aryas,  Ar^a  and  Chitraratha, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sarayu."  The  second  and  third  have  been 
already  quoted  in  pp.  343,  f.  The  Sarayu  named  in  these  passages, 
particularly  the  last  two,  may  be  different  from  the  river  of  the  same 
name  which  now  fiows  along  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Oude,  as  it 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  rivers  all  of  which  appear  to  be  in  the 
PaDJab.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  this,'^  as  we  shall 
presently  see  that  one  of  the  Yedic  irishis  was  acquainted  with  Klkafa 
or  Behar.  In  the  Eigveda  we  have  no  mention  made  of  the  rivers  of 
the  south,  which  have  in  later  ages  become  so  renowned  in  Hindustan 
for  their  sanctity,  the  Narmada,  the  Godaverl,  and  the  KavSrl. 


[On  the  subject  treated  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  second 
edition  of  Lassen's  Indian  Antiquities  contains,  at  p.  643,  vol.  L, 
some  new  matter  which  I  translate:  ''The  names  of  the  rivers 
mentioned  in  the  hymns  of  the  K.y.  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  arriving  at  exact  conclusions  regarding  the  abodes  of  the  Arian 
Indians  at  the  time  when  they  were  composed.  The  Oang&  and 
the  Yamunft  are  only  mentioned  once  in  the  tenth  book.  In  an 
earlier  book  the  DfishadvatI  too  is  only  once  named :  much  oftener 

1*^  R.y.  y.  52,  17 :  Tamunaytim  adhi  irutam  ud  radho  ^avyam  tnfife  ni  radho 
dtivyam  mfije  | 

i>»  R.V.  Tii.  18, 19 :  Avadlndram  Tamuna  ityadi  \ 

>>o  See  Roth,  litt  nod  Gesch.  dea  Weda,  p.  136  ;  and  aboTe  p.  841,    Xhe  wordi 
mre :    Vrmf^  kaluho  na  Ganffyah  |   Roth,  tub  9oee  kaksha,  says,  the  aenie  of  the 
^ord  kaksha  is  uncertain.    Langlois  does  not  translate  it.    Wilsoxi  Q^i^T^DtdneBAs 
SSyana's  explanation.  ^* 

1*^  See,  howeTer,  the  opinion  of  Laasen,  as  quoted  below. 
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the  Sarasvatl ;  but  most  frequently  of  all  the  Sindhu  (Indiu)  witii 
its  affluents,  some  of  which  are  designated  by  their  older  names, 
viz.,  Asiknl  for  the  Chandrabhaga,  Marudvfidha  for  the  same  stream 
after  its  confluence  with  the  Yitasta,  Unmjir&  for  the  Iravati,  and 
ParusbnT  for  the  Yipa^a.  (The  principal  passage  is  B.Y.  x.  75.)  T^ 
three  western  affluents  of  the  Indus,  which  are  now  called  Gomil, 
Kurrum,  and  Kabul,  are  named  in  these  hymns  GomatI,  Kromu,  and 
Kubha  respectively :  the  last  word  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  tamed 
by  the  Greeks  into  Kophen.  The  Anitabha,  Easa,  and  SVetl  znut 
also  be  regarded  as  affluents  of  the  same  river  (R.Y.,  y.  53,  9 ;  x.  75, 
6).  .  .  .  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  think  it  fit  to  remark  tliatit 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  learned  geographer  [M.  Yivien  de  St  Martin], 
to  whom  we  owe  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  Yedic  geography,  but 
of  the  Prench  translator  [of  the  B.Y.,  the  late  H.  Langlois],  if  tiie 
former  has  been  misled  to  assume  the  existence  of  three  rivers  which 
have  no  reality.  Sushoma  and  Arjikiya  signify  vessels  which  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Soma.^  The  assumption  that  there  if  > 
riyer  called  Tfishfama  is  founded  on  an  ignorance  of  the  langiuge' 
In  the  verse  in  question  (R.Y.,  x.  75,  6)  *  tfishta,'  '  harshly  sounding' 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Sindhu,  whilst  'amaya'  is  the  instnuneotal 
singular  feminine  from  the  pronoun  *  ama.'  ^ 

'^  The  following  additional  rivers  are  named  in  the  B.Y.,  the  ini^- 
mat!,  the  Hariyupiya,  and  the  YavyavatI,  but  only  once  (vi.  27, 5, 6; 
viii.  85,  13,  £f.),  and  in  such  a  way  that  their  situation  cannot  he 
fixed.  Pinally,  the  Sarayu  is  thrice  named.  In  one  place  (i^* 
80,  17)  it  is  said  that  by  the  help  of  Indra  Turvasu  and  Ta^ 
crossed  this  stream.^  In  the  second  passage  (x.  64,  9)  it  is  namw 
in  connexion  with  the  Sarasvatl  and  Sindhu;  and  in  the  tiurf 
(v.  53,  9),  again,  in  connexion  with  these  two,  and  as  well  as  witb 
several  affluents  of  the  Indus  and  the  Yamuna.     These  data  do 

>»  In  proof  of  this  Lassen  refers  to  Eoih,  on  the  lit  and  Hist  of  the  V<di, 
p.  137.  See  also  Eoth's  Illust  of  Nirukta,  p.  131,  and  Bohtlingk  and  Ji^** 
Lexicon,  s.v.  arjikiya :  also  Benfey*B  Glossary  to  S.y.,  9.v,  tfarasyfivat 

1^  Trish^ma  is  given  as  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bohtlingk  and  Both's  Lexictft 
and  this  interpretation  is  not  withdrawn  in  the  "  additions  and  improveoMBt^"  ^ 
vol.  V. 

***  The  Sarayu  is  not  named  in  v.  17,  hut  in  v.  18,  where  India  is  ssid  ifi  ^ 
alain  two  Aryas,  Ar|ia  and  Chitraratha,  on  the  other  side  of  this  river.   See  p*  ^'' 
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not  suffice  to  ahow  what  riyer  is  meant,  perhaps  it  is  an  affluent  of 
the  SarasvatI ;  this  river  is  in  any  case  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
well-known  affluent  of  the  Ganga.  From  this  survey  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Rigveda  the  Arian  Indians  dwelt 
diiefly  in  eastern  Kabulistan  and  in  the  Panjab  as  far  as  the  SarasvatI. 

"If  we  hold  the  Anitabha,  the  Basa,  and  the  SVetl, — as  from  the 
eonnexion  we  must, — ^for  the  modem  Abu  Sin,  Burrindu,  and  Sudum, 
the  Arian  Indians  were  at  that  time  already  in  possession  of  a  tract 
on  the  upper  Indus.  The  conjecture  that  by  the  Basa  is  meant  the 
Snvastn,  and  by  the  S^vetl  the  Koas  of  the  ancients,  cannot  be  justified. 
Whether  we  are  to  assign  to  the  Arian  Indians  a  tract  in  western 
Kabulistan  also,  depends  on  the  ascertainment  of  the  modem  names 
of  the  three  rivers  mentioned  in  the  B.y.,  which  have  not  yet  been 
identified.  It  was  only  in  the  period  when  the  tenth  book  of  this 
ooUection  of  hymns  was  composed  that  the  Arian  people  had  travelled 
farther  east  and  reached  the  Ganga. 

"The  Atharvaveda  represents  to  us  an  important  advance  in  the 
(iifiusion  of  the  Arian  Indians.  The  Bahllkas  and  Gandharas  appear 
k  the  light  of  peoples  living  at  a  distance ;  so,  too,  the  countries  of 
Hagadha  and  Anga.  It  may  be  hence  concluded  that  at  that  period 
the  Arians  had  not  spread  further  than  to  north-westem  Bengal,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges.*^  Begarding  the  diffusion  of  the 
Brahmanical  religion,  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  has  preserved  a  re- 
nuirkable  legend,  of  which  the  essential  import  is  as  follows,''  etc. 
haaea  then  quotes  the  passage  (i.  4,  1,  10,  ff.),  which  will  be  cited 
farther  on.]  

We  have  already  seen  (p.  328)  that  the  Himalaya  mountains  are 
i&entioned  in  the  Atharvaveda.  In  a  fine  hymn,  the  12l8t  of  the 
loth  mandala  of  the  B.y.,  also,  we  have  the  following  verse,  z.  121, 
k :  YoBya  ime  JTimavanto  mahitvd  yasya  samudram  rasayd  saha  dhuh  \ 
'He  whose  greatness  these  snowy  mountains,  and  the  sea  with  the 
lerial  river  declare,"  ^  etc.     But  no  allusion  to  the  Yindhya  range, 

^^  The  author  here  refers  to  Roth  on  the  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  pp.  37>  ff.t 
rhcre  lone  verses  of  A.V.,  t.  22,  are  quoted,  translated,  and  illustrated.    See  p.  351. 

I'*  See  MUUer's  translation  in  Bunsen's  Gott  in  der  Gcschicbtc,  part  ii.,  p.  107. 
lie  Himalaya,  or  snowy  range,  is  also  mentioned,  A.Y.  xii.  1,  11 :  Girayas  te  par» 
atah  himavaiUo  aranyam  te  pjithivi  By(mam  aatu  |  **  May  thy  mountains  ho 
lowy,  0  earth,  and  thy  wilderness  heautifuL" 
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which  runs  across  the  central  parts  of  India,  is  to  be  found  in  th^ 
Bigveda. 

The  following  text  from  the  E.Y.  shows  that  the  author  of  th^^ 
hymn  (said  to  be  Yisvamitra)  knew  something  of  the  countries  to  ther 
eastward  as  far  as  Eikata  or  Behar,  R.y.  iii.  53,  14 :  JS^^  U  kfinpantC 
Xikafeshi*  gavo  na  diiram  duhre  na  tapanti  gharmam  \  d  no  bhartp- 
Pramagandasya  vedo  naichaidkham  Maghavan  randhaya  na^  \     **  Wha^ 
are  thy  cows  doing  among  the  Eika^as?     They  yield  no  milk  for* 
oblations ;  and  they  heat  no  fire.     Bring  us  the  wealth  of  Pramagandiik 
[or  the  usurer] ;  and  subdue  to  us,  0  Maghavat  (Indra),  the  degraded, 
man  (naichaiakha)."    Yaska  explains  Xikafa  as  ''  a  country  inhabited, 
by  people  who  were  not  Aryas, "  Nirukta  vi.  82 :  Klkafo  ndmm  dtf^ 
*ndrgamvdsah  \  ^    The  word  Kihata  is  given  in  the  Yocabulazy  ealled. 
Trikan^a^esha,  as  equivalent  to  Magadha.     In  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's 
Dictionary,  the  following  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Bhagavata  Parana, 
i.  3,  24 :  Tatah  kahu  sampravritte  sammohdya  iura-dvishdm  |  Buddha 
ndmdnjana-Butah  Klkafeshu  hhavUhyati  \     "  Then,  when  the  Kali  age 
has  begun,  a  person  named  Buddha,  son  of  Anjana,  will  be   bom 
among  the  Xlkafas,  in  order  to  delude  the  enemies  of  the  gods  (the 
Asuras)."    The  commentator  on  the  Bhag.  Pur.  explains  the  Kikafas 
by  madhye  Gayd-pradeSe  \  ''in  the  country  of  Gaya."     Again,  Bhag. 
Pur.,  vii.  10,  18,  it  is  said:    Tatra  yatra  cha  mad-hhakidh  praidntd^ 
tamadarSinah  \  sddhavah  samuddchdrda  te  pUyante  ^pi  Klkafdh  \     **  In 
every  place  where  those  who  are  devoted  to  me,  who  are  calm,  who 
regard  all  things  as  alike,  who  are  holy  and  virtuous,  are  found,  the 

13Y  SSyana  gives  an  alternatiTe  explanation  of  klkafa,  borrowed  from  a  hint  is 
Yaska:  Tadoa  *^kriyabhir  ySffO-dana-homO'lakshanabMh  kirn  phaiishyati"  itf 
asraddadhnnah  pratyuta  "pibata  khadata  ayam  eva  loko  na  parah**  Ui  vadanto 
tiSstiknh  klkafah  |  **  Or  the  Eika^as  are  atheists,  who,  being  destitute  of  fiuth,  say, 
*  what  fhiit  will  result  from  sacrifices,  alms,  or  oblations  2  rather  eat  and  drink,  for 
there  is  no  other  world  hut  this.' "  In  Sayana's  introduction  to  the  Bigreda 
(Miiller's  edit  vol.  i.  p.  7),  an  aphorism  of  the  MTmansa,  with  a  comment,  it  qaoted, 
in  which  an  objector  demurs  to  the  eternity  of  the  Veda,  because  oljects  and  penons 
who  existed  in  time  are  mentioned  in  it.  In  the  objector's  statement,  Naiehatfjikhs 
is  spoken  of  as  a  city,  and  Pramaganda  as  a  king :  "  JTim  te  kftnvnnti  Kiiaftgkv  " 
iti  mantre  klka^o  noma  janapadah  amnatah  |  tatha  Naichasakkam  noma  m^ymrmm 
Pramagando  nama  rqfd  ity  ete  *rthah  anityah  amnatah  |  '*  In  the  verse, '  what  do 
thy  cows  among  the  Elkatas,  etc./  a  country  named  Klka^  is  recorded,  together 
with  a  city  called  Naichatfakha  and  a  king  called  Pramaganda;  all  whidi  are  Don* 
eternal  objects." 
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men  [of  that  country]  are  purified,  even  if  they  be  Kikatas."  Professor 
Weber,  in  his  Ind.  Stud.  i.  186,  states  his  opinion  that  the  Klkatas 
were  not  (as  Taska  tell  us)  a  non-Arian  tribe,  but  a  people  who,  like 
the  Tratyas,  were  of  Arian  origin,  though  they  did  not  observe  Arian 
rites;  and  they  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  Buddhists,  or  the  fore- 
nmners  of  Buddhism. 

From  these  passages  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Klkafas 
woe  a  people  who  lived  in  Magadha  or  Behar. 

The  following  verses  from  one  oi  the  mantras  of  the  Atharvaveda, 
V.  22,  quoted  and  explained  by  Professor  Both  in  his  lit.  and  Hist,  of 
the  Veda,  pp.  37-42,  may  tend  to  show  what  were  the  limits  of  the 
eonntry  occupied  by  the  Aryas  at  the  date  of  its  composition.     These 
lisuts  coincide  in  one  direction  with  those  indicated  in  the  preceding 
pttsage  from  the  Bigvcda,   in  which  the  Klkafas  are  mentioned. 
This  mantra  contains  an  invocation  to  Takman,   apparently  a  per- 
mufied  cutaneous  disease,  who  is  supplicated  to  withdraw  to  certain 
other  tribes,  whose  names  are  specified,  and  whom  we  may  there- 
five  with  probability  conclude  to  have  been  regarded  as  without  the 
Aiiaa  pale,  though  not  necessarily  non-Arians.    A.Y.,  v.  22,  verses 
^  7,  8,  12,  14  :  5  I   Oko  asya  Mujavanto  oho  atya  MahatTishah\  ydcaj 
>Uff  takmaihi  tdvdn  asi  Bahlikeahu  nyoehara^  \  7  |  Takman  Majavato 
pMa  BMikan  vd  paraatardm  \  S'udrdm  iehha  prapharyam  tdm  Takman 
t>«M  ikOnuhi  I  8  I  Mahavriihan  Mujavato  handhu  addhiparetya  \  prai- 
tei  idkmane  hrUmo  anyakshetrdni  vd  imd  |  12  |  Takman  hhrdtrd  hold' 
<Ma  noird  kdsikayd  saha  \  pdmnd  hhrdtrivyena  saha  yachhdmum  aranam 
Huarn  I    14  I   Oandhdribhyo  Majavadhhyo  Angehhyo  Mdgadhebhyah  \ 
pnuhya^  janam  iva  i&vadhim  takmdnam  pari  dadmasi  \      5.    ''His 
(Takman's)  abode  are  the  Mujavats,  his  abode  the  Mahavfishas.    As 
soon  as  thou  art  bom,  0  Takman,  thou  sojoumest  among  the  Bahlikas. 
7.  Go,  Takman,  to  the  Mujavats,  or  far  away  to  the  Bahlikas.    Choose 
the  female  S^dra  for  food;  and  shake  her.     8.  Passing  (us)  by,  0 
Eriend,  devour  the  Mahavrishas  and  the  Mujavats.    We  point  out  to 
Takman  these  or  those  alien  regions.     12.  Takman,  along  with  thy 
txrother  Balasa,  and  with  thy  sister  Easika  (cough),  and  with  thy 
icphew  Paman,   depart  to  that  foreign  people.      14.   We  transfer 
Takman  as  a  servant,    and  as  a  treasure,    to  the  Gondharis,  tho 
llQjavats,  the  Angas,  and  the  Magadhos." 


852  MttJAVATS,  BAHLIKAS,  AND  OTHER  TBIBES. 

The  Mujarats  are  again  mentioned  in  the  Yajasaneyi-sanhita,  3,  61, 
as  follows :  Etat  te  Rudra  avasam  tena  paro  Miijavato  atlhi  \  avatata- 
dhanvd  pindkdvasah  kfittivdsdh  ahimsan  nah  iivo  atlhi  \  ^  *<  This,  0 
Eudra,  is  thy  food ;  with  it  depart  beyond  the  Mujavats.  With  thy 
bow  unbent,  and  concealed  from  yiew,  and  clad  in  a  skin,  pass  beyond, 
uninjuring  us  and  propitious." 

The  Mujavats  being  mentioned  along  with  the  Bahlikas,  a  Bactrian 
race,  and  with  the  Gandharis  (see  above,  p.  342)  may,  as  Roth  thinks, 
be  a  hill  tribe  in  the  north-west  of  India ;  and  the  Mahavfishas  may 
belong  to  the  same  region.'^ 

The  Angas  and  Magadhas  mentioned  in  verse  13  arc,  on  the  contraiy, 
tribes  living  in  south  Behar,  and  the  country  bordering  on  it  to  tho 
west.     We  have  thus  in  that  verse  two  nations  situated  to  the  north' 
west,  and  two  to  the  south-east,  whom  we  may  suppose,  from   the? 
maledictions  pronounced  on  them,  to  have  been  hostile,  or  alien  tribes, 

138  MQjavat  is  explained  by  the  commentator  on  the  V.S.,  as  the  name  of  a  monn^ — 
tain,  the  place  of  Rudra's  abode :   Mujavan  nama  kaichit  parrato  Rudnuya 
9thanam  \  This  is  apparently  a  later  idea.    Compare  the  Mahubharata,*  Sauptika 
parra,  785,  JEvam  uktva  sa  takrodho  jagama  vimanah  Bhavah  \  ffirer  Mti^/avitta 
padam  tapas  taptum  mahdtapah  \ "  Bhava  (S'iva)  having  so  said,  went  away  angry  an 
disturbed,  to  the  quarter  of  the  hill  Munjavat,  to  perform  austerity,  the  greats- 
devotee  ;*'  and  the  A^vamedhika  parva,  180 :  Qirer  Uimavatah  prishfhe  Munjavaf^^ 
nama  parvatah  \  tapyate  yatra  bhagavamt  tapo  nityam  Umapatih  \  '*  On  the  heighb^ 
of  the  II imavat  mountain  there  is  a  hill  called  Munjavat,  where  the  divine  lord  o 
Uma  (S'iva)  performs  continual  austerity."    The  commentator  on  the  S'atapatha^ 
bruhmana  says  it  is  the  **  Northern  Mountain/'  udJehyah  parvatah  \    The  S'atapa* 
tha-bruhmana  (ii.  6,  2,  170  ^^  comments  on  the  text  of  the  Vaj.  S.,  after  quotings 
it :  Avasetia  vai  adhvanaih  yauti  |  tad  etiaik  aavasam  eva  anvavarfati  yatra  yatr0 
tttya  charanarh  tad  anu  \  atra  ha  vai  asya  paro  livjavadbhyai  charanam  \  tasmad 
aha  "paro  Mujavato  *tlhV*  iti  **  avatafa-dhanva  piuakavasah"  ity  **  ahiiiuaH  nah 
iivo  *tihi"  ity  \  eva  etad   aha  "  krittivasah**  iti  \  nishvapayaty  eva  enam  etat\ 
91'apann  u  hi  fia  kanchana  hiuasti  \  tasmad  aha  ** krittivaiiah*'  iti  \    '*Meii  go  on 
thfir  way  with  provision.    He  therefore  sends  him  (Rudra)  off  with  provision, 
wherever  he  has  to  go.    Here  his  journey  is  beyond  Ihe  Mojavats ;  hence  he  says 
*  pass  beyond  the  Mujavats  ;*  '  with  bow  \mbent  and  concealed,'  *  uninjuring  ub  and 
propitious,  pass  beyond.'    He  adds  *  clad  in  a  skin.'    This  lulls  him  to  sleep ;  for 
while  sleeping  he  injures  nobody.    Wherefore  he  says  *  clad  in  a  skin.' "     A  deriva- 
tive of  the  word  MQjavat  occurs  also  in  the  B.Y.  x.  34,  1 :  Somaeya  iva  MaMffava" 
iatya  bhakehah  \  '*  Like  a  draught  of  the  soma  produced  on  MQjavat,  or  among  the 
MOjavats."    Taska,  Nir.  9,  8,  explains  the  word  thus  :  Matff'avato  MQ/avati  jata^  | 
Miifavan  parvatah,    " '  Maujavatab  *  means  produced  on  MQjayat:  MQjavat  is  a 
mountain." 

*>*  On  tho  Buhlkas  and  Buhllkas,  see  Lassen,  Zuitsch.  1840,  p.  194 ;  and  for  1839, 
p.  52,  ff. 
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rbo  lived  on  the  borders  of  Brahmaoical  India,  and  to  have  been 
Kyond  its  boundaries  at  the  time  this  incantation  was  composed. 
[Both,  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Yeda,  p.  42.) 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  tribes  who,  in  the  Atharva- 
reda,  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  hostile,  or  alien,  were  really  of  a 
lum-Arian  origin.     (See  above,  p.  851.) 

Thus,  the  Arians  appear  in  later  times  to  have  been  in  communica- 
tkn  with  the  Gandharas.  In  the  Sktapatha-brahmana  allusion  is 
mde  to  a  royal  sage  called  Svaijit,  son  of  Nagnajit,  the  G&ndhfira, 
wbo  had  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  breath  or  life ;  and 
thboogh  his  view  was  not  regarded  as  authoritative,  still  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  quoted,  and  its  author  mentioned  as  a  Rajanya,  proves  his 
iiian  origin.  This  is  the  passage,  Skt-Br.  viii.  1,  4,  10:  Atha  ha 
MS  iiha  Svarjid  Nagnt^ital^  \  Ndgnachid  vd  Qdndhdrah  |  •  .  .  Ytt  sa 
(aimdeha  Rdjanyahanihur  iva  tv  eva  tad  uvdeha  \  ''Further  Svarjit, 
m  of  Nagnajit,  said. '  Now  Nagnajit  was  a  Oandhara.  .  .  .  This 
ubich  he  said,  he  spake  as  a  mere  Kajanya."  Nagnajit,  the  Oftndh&ra, 
B  alao  mentioned  in  the  Ait.-Br.,  vii.  34,  as  one  of  the  persons  who 
leeeiTed  instruction  regarding  a  particular  rite  from  Parvata  and 
Kiiida.'^  He  is  also  mentioned  '^  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
lUi&bh.,  i.  2489-41 :  Prahrdda-mhyo  Nagnajit  Suhalai  chdhhavat 
kU\  I  iatya  prajd  dharma-hantri  jajne  deva-prakopandt  \  Oandhdra- 
^J9-putro  ^bhueh  Chhakunth  Sauhalas  tathd  \  Durgodhanasga  j'ananl 
hjnate  Wtha-vUdradau  \  **  Nagnajit,  the  disciple  of  Prahrada,  and 
Bnbala,  were  then  bom.  Owing  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  the  offspring 
(>om  to  him  became  the  enemies  of  righteousness.  Two  children  were 
^m  to  the  king  of  Oandhara  (Subala),  Sakuni  Saubala,  and  the 
Hother  of  Duryodhana,  who  were  both  intelligent.''  Duryodbana  was 
I  Kara  prince,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata. 

These  passages  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Gkndharas  were 
I  people  with  whom  the  Arians  of  India  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
Utercourse,  and  contracting  affinities,  and  from  this  intercourse  we 
t^sy  reasonably  infer  a  community  of  origin  and  language.  On  this 
'^Iject  Lassen  remarks  (Zeitsch.  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.,  iii.  206): 
*  Though  in  individual  passages  of  the  Mahabharata,  hatred  and  con- 

Mo  Roth,  Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  pp.  41,  42. 
Ml  See  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  L  218-220. 
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tempt  are  expressed  in  reference  to  the  tribes  living  on  the  Indus  and 
its  five  great  tributaries,  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  these  tribes  bemg 
ever  regarded  as  of  non-Indian  origin.  That  there  was  no  essential 
difference  in  their  language  is  proved,  as  regards  a  later  period,  by 
the  testimony  of  Pacini,  which  I  have  already  cited."  The  previoni 
passage  here  referred  to  is  from  the  same  artiole»  p.  194,  where  it  ii 
said :  <'  The  word  Bahlka  is  used  not  only  in  the  Mahabharata,  bat 
also  in  Pacini, ^^  as  a  general  designation  for  the  tribes  of  the  Panjab. 
The  use  of  this  appellation  is  thus  fully  certified ;  and  if  the  grammar- 
ian found  it  necessary  to  give  special  rules  for  forming  the  names  of 
the  villages  in  the  Bahlka  country,  we  may  hence  conclude  that  the 
Bahlkas  spoke  Sanskrit,  though  they  applied  particular  affixes  differ- 
ently from  the  other  Indians." 

The  same  writer  elsewhere ^^  remarks:  "The  Indians  distinguish, 
not  expressly,  but  by  implication,  the  nations  dwelling  between  the 
SarasvatI,  and  the  Hindu-kush,  into  two  classes :  first,  those  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Indus,  and  some  of  those  immediately  to  the  westward  of 
that  river,  as  the  Gandharas  (see  p.  342,  above),  are  in  their  estimatioa 
still  Indians;  .  •  •  but  with  the  exception  of  the  E[ashmiras,  and  some 
less  known  races,  these  Indians  are  not  of  the  genuine  sort:  the 
greater  freedom  of  their  customs  is  regarded  as  a  lawless  condition." 
And  Weber  similarly  remarks :  ^^  «  The  north-western  tribes  retained 
their  ancient  customs,  which  the  other  tribes  who  migrated  to  the 
east  had  at  one  time  shared.  The  former  kept  themselves  free  frmn 
the  influences  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  caste,  which  arose  among  the 
latter  as  a  consequence  of  their  residence  among  people  of  alien  origin 
(the  aborigines).    But  the  later  orthodox  feelings  of  the  more  eastern 

i«3  The  aphoriims  here  referred  to  are  iiL  3,  78,  and  iT.  2, 117, 118.  The  two 
latter,  with  the  oommentB,  are  as  follows: — 117  |  Vahlka-^ratnebhjfoiek^l  FSAris- 
gramor-vachibhjfo  vfidha-Mt^nakebhyath  **  ^kah  "  "nt^A  "  ity  etau  pratyoftm  hhtuNh' 
tah  I  S'akalikl  \  8'akalika  |  118  |  Vibhaaha  Uihunrethu  \  Uimarethu  y»  VShtht- 
grSmaa  tad-vaehibhyo  vfidhtlbhfash  "  ^han  *'  **  nifh  "  ity  etau  pratyaymi  «5  Mmmi- 
tai^  I  SaudarianikJ  \  Saudarianika  \  pakthe  ehha^  \  Saudarianiyd  \  ^117.  The 
affixes  than  and  ni'^A  are  employed  in  words  taking  vjHddhi,  which  denote  TiUages  of 
the  Yuhlkas;  as  S  ukalikT,  S'ukalikS.  118.  Or  the  affixes  fhan  and  iUfh  are  optionally 
employed  in  words  taking  vfiddhi,  which  denote  Vuhlka  yiUagee  in  the  oountry  of 
the  Utfinaras ;  as  Sauiarianikt^  Saudarianikd  ;  or  sometimes  with  the  ckhui  affix, 
Saudaraantya. 

^  Zoitschrift,  ii.  58.    See  also  Afiai.  Res.  x?.  108 ;  and  App.  note  L. 

»»«  Ind.  Stud.  L  220. 
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Arians  obliterated  the  recoUeetioii  of  their  own  earlier  freedom ;  and 
cansed  them  to  detest  the  kindred  tribes  to  the  westward  as  renegades, 
instead  of  looking  on  themselves  as  men  who  had  abandoned  their  own 
original  institutions." 

There  are  other  races  also,  who,  although  in  the  later  Sanskrit 
literature  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  now  aliens  from  the  Brahmanical 
communion,  are  yet  declared  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Kshatriya 
caste;  and  to  have  lost  their  position  in  it  from  neglect  of  sacred 
rites.'^  (See  above,  p.  259,  and  note  35).  In  addition  to  this  tra- 
dition, however,  we  have  yet  further  proof  of  the  Arian  origin  of  some 
at  least  of  these  tribes.  Thus,  it  appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  the  Nirukta  (already  quoted  above,  p.  152),  that  the  Eambojas 
spoke  an  Arian  language,  Nirukta,  ii.  2:  '*  Among  some  (tribes) 
the  original  forms  are  used,  among  others  the  derivatives.  S'avati 
for  the  *act  of  going'  is  used  only  among  the  Kambojas,  while 
its  derivative  iava  is  used  among  the  Aryas.  Ddti  is  employed 
by  the  eastern  people  in  the  sense  of  'cutting,'  while  the  word 
ddiram,  'sickle,'  (only)  is  used  by  the  men  of  the  north."  If, 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  Yaska  in  regard  to  the  language  used  by 
Kambojas  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  clear  that  they  spoke  a  Sanskrit  dialect. 
It  is  implied  in  the  remarks  he  has  made,  that  a  close  affinity  existed 
between  the  languages  of  the  Aryas  and  Kambojas ;  that  the  substance 
of  both  was  the  same,  though  in  some  respects  it  was  variously  modified 
and  applied.  For  it  is  only  where  such  a  general  identity  exists,  that 
the  differences  existing  between  any  two  dialects  can  excite  any  at- 
tention. Had  the  two  languages  had  but  little  in  common,  no  such 
comparison  of  minor  variations  could  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
grammarians.  Now  the  country  of  the  Kambojas  was  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  India,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus.  It  is  dear,  there- 
fore, that  Sanskrit  was  spoken  at  some  distance  to  the  west  of  that  river. 

Professor  Roth  is  even  of  opinion  that  this  passage  proves  Sanskrit 
grammar  to  have  been  studied  among  the  Kambojas.  In  his  Lit.  and 
Hist,  of  the  Yeda,  p.  67,  he  observes :  ''  The  multitude  of  grammarians 
whose  opinions  arc  cited  in  the  Prati^khyas,  proves  how  widely  gram- 

^^  This  tradition  is,  however,  erroneously  extended  to  some  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  tribes,  the  Pun^ras,  Odras  and  Dravi^as,  who,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see» 
coaM  not  have  been  of  Arian  origin. 
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matical  Btudies  were  pursued ;  and  Yaska  (Nirukta  ii.  2 :  see  above,  and 
p.  152),  confirms  this  in  a  remarkable  passage,  according  to  which  Terbal 
forms  were  variously  employed  by  the  grammarians  of  four  different 
provinces.  These  four  tribes  were  the  Kambojas  and  Aryas,  together 
with  the  Prachyas  and  Udlchyas  (or  eastern  and  northern  peoples).  It 
is  thus  irrefragably  proved  that  the  Kambojas  were  originally  not  only 
an  Indian  people,  but  also  a  people  possessed  of  Indian  culture ;  and 
consequently  that  in  Yaska's  time  this  culture  extended  as  £Eir  as  the 
Hindukush.  At  a  later  period,  as  the  well-known  passage  in  Manu's 
Institutes  (z.  43)  shows,  the  Kambojas  were  reckoned  among  the 
barbarians,  because  their  customs  differed  from  those  of  the  TnHVna. 
....  The  same  change  of  relation  has  thus,  in  a  smaller  degree, 
taken  place  between  the  Kambojas  and  the  Indians,  as  occuired,  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  between  the  latter  and  the  ancient  Persians."  ^^ 

Now,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  fact  that  Sanskrit  was  spoken  by  the 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  may  be  held  to  prove  that  that  tract  of 
country  was  inhabited  by  races  of  Arian  origin,  and  of  common  descent 
with  the  Indians  ;^*''  and  affords  an  additional  argument  in  support  of  the 
position  that  the  Indo-Arians  immigrated  into  India  from  that  direction. 

It  may,  however,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  passage  in  question 

1^  In  his  later  work,  the  edition  of  the  Nirnkta,  Both  suspects,  for  certain 
reasons,  that  so  much  of  the  passagpc  before  us  as  refers  to  the  Kambojas  may  be 
interpolated.  He  adds,  however,  that  ''it  is  in  so  far  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  the 
ancient  Indians  imagined  the  Kambojas  also  to  be  students  of  Sanskrit  Grammar.*' 
Erlaut,  pp.  17,  18.  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vii.  373-377, 
Professor  Miiller  makes  some  remarks  on  the  same  passage.  He  alludes  to  the  fiict 
that  a  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Mahubhushya;  and  observes  that  *' though 
this  circumstance  appears  partly  to  confirm  Roth's  conjecture  regarding  the  spurious- 
ness  of  portions  of  the  passage,  it  may  also  be  possible  that  the  Mahubhashya  has 
borrowed  it  from  the  l^irukta,  or  that  both  tbe  Nirukta  and  the  Mahabhuahya  may 
have  taken  it  from  the  common  source  of  ancient  grammatical  tradition."  In  any 
case,  tliis  reference  to  a  distant  race  like  the  Kambojas,  looks  as  if  it  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  some  ancient  source.  The  passage  of  the  Mahabhashya  is  as 
follows,  p.  62  of  Dr.  Ballantyne's  edition:  8'avatir  gati-karmd  Kan»6^uk9  §cm 
bhashito  bhavati  \  vikSre  eva  eyntm  Aryah  bhuahante  **«avah"  iti  |  *"*  JIammatiy 
Surashfreshn  ^^ramhaCify"  Prachya-madhyameahu  *^yamim**  eva  tv  Aryak  prayun' 
Jate  I  **  Datir "  lavanArthe  Praehyeahu  datram  UdJehyeahu  \  *^  S'awUi,  as  a  verb  of 
going,  is  employed  only  by  the  Kambojas ;  the  Aryas  use  only  its  deriTative,  tfava. 
The  Surushtras  use  hammati^  the  central  and  eastern  tribes  ramhati^  but  the  Aryas 
only  garni  in  the  sense  of  'going.'  i>a^t  occurs  among  the  eastern  tribes  as  the 
verb  for  '  cutting ; '  datra^  a  <  sickle,'  alone  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  north." 

1*^  See  AppencGx,  note  M.  See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p.  670,  671 ;  and  Stntbo^ 
there  'y  noted. 
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(Nir.  ii.  2),  not  only  proves  that  Sanskrit  was  spoken  by  the  Kambojas, 
to  the  north-west,  but  by  the  men  of  the  east  also.  Now,  as  we  may 
presume  that  Yaska  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvatl  or  of  the  Yamuna, 
or  of  the  Ganga,  the  people  whom  he  designates  Prachyas,  or  "  men  of 
the  east,"  must  have  been  the  Kika^s,  or  the  Magadhas,  or  the  Angas, 
or  the  Vangas.  But  since  it  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  these 
tribes  also  spoke  Sanskrit,  it  might  in  like  manner  be  argued  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  Aryas  must  have  penetrated  into  India  from  the 
eastward.  To  this  I  reply,  that  we  can  prove  from  other  passages, 
such  as  that  in  the  S  atapatha-brahmana,  i.  4,  i.  10-18  (which  will  be 
quoted  further  on),  that  the  Arian  civilization  travelled  from  the  west 
to  the  east ;  and  that  therefore  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  these 
Prachya  tribes  did  not  originally  live  in  the  eastern  country,  but 
formed  part  of  the  population  which  had  migrated  from  the  west,  or 
that  at  least  they  did  not  begin  to  speak  Sanskrit  till  they  had  learnt 
it  frt)m  the  Arians  coming  from  the  west.  And  besides,  this  passage 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Yaska  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  only 
auxiliary  to  the  other  arguments  which  have  been  already  adduced 
to  show  that  the  Indo- Arians  came  from  the  north-west. 

This  fact,  that  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  Sanskrit  lived  to  the 
north-weft  of  India,  might,  it  is  true,  be  also  explained  on  Mr. 
Gorzon's  hypothesis,  that  these  tribes  had  emigrated  from  India.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  opposed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pp.  312,  f.,  320,  f., 
to  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  argument,  then,  which  I  derive  from  the  facts  just  detailed, 
when  briefly  stated,  is  this:  We  find  the  north-west  of  India  to  be 
occupied  by  various  tribes,  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Arian 
Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  (as  will  be  shown  at  length  in 
the  next  chapter)  that  di£ferent  parts  (the  eastern  and  southern  as 
well  as  the  north-western)  of  Hindustan  itself,  were  inhabited  by  a 
variety  of  tribes  speaking  languages  fundamentally  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Arian  race.  From  this  I  draw  the  oondusion  that  the  Arian 
Indians  must  have  come  from  without,  from  the  same  side  which  we 
find  to  be  occupied  from  the  earliest  period  by  tribes  speaking  the  same 
language ;  and  have  driven  before  them  to  the  east  and  south  the  non- 
Arian  races,  to  whom,  on  penetrating  into  India,  they  found  them* 
selves  opposed.  This  subject,  howeveri  will  be  handled  at  length  ia 
the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ARIANS  IN  INDIA:    THEIR  ADVANCE  TO  THE  KVST  AND 

SOUTH. 

Ik  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeayooredy  by  a  variety  of  arga- 
xnentB  derived  from  comparative  philology,  and  from  general  history, 
as  well  as  from  the  most  ancient  written  records  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Iranians,  to  prove — ^Ku^  that  the  dominant  race  which  we  finl 
established  in  Hindustan  at  the  dawn  of  history  was  not  antodi- 
thonous,  but  immigrated  into  that  country  from  Central  Asia;  and 
Secondly,  that  the  route  by  which  this  people  penetrated  was  from  the 
noith-west  through  Kabul,  and  across  the  Indus.  I  shall,  for  the 
future,  assume  that  both  of  these  two  propositions  have  been  lob- 
stantiatcd ;  and  shall  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Indo-Aria& 
tribes  after  they  had  entered  the  Panjab,  and  had  commenced  their 
advance  to  the  south  and  east.  We  have  already  gathered  (see 
above,  pp.  341,  £f.),  from  an  examination  of  the  oldest  Indian  record^ 
the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda,  that  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lodu 
was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Indo-Arians  in  India.  We  shall  now  see 
(as  has  also  been  already  intimated,  pp.  291)  that  in  these  same  hymtf 
the  ancient  bards  designated  the  men  of  their  own  tribes  by  the  Dsne 
of  Aryas,  and  distinguished  them  expressly  from  another  class  of  people 
called  Dasyus,  who,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  were  a  race  of  distiiM^ 
origin  from  the  Aryas,  and  perhaps  different  from  them  in  colour  (e^ 
above,  p.  282),  as  they  certainly  were  in  language,  in  religion,  a&d^ 
customs,  who  had  been  in  occupation  of  India  before  it  was  entered  V 
the  Indo-Arians  &om  the  north-west.  I  shall  afterwards  adduce  variotf 
passages  from  the  Brahmanas  and  post-Yedic  writings,  iUustntiTew 
the  progress  of  the  Indo-Arians  as  they  advanced  to  the  east  and  tff^ 
driving  the  indigenous  tribes  before  them  into  the  hills  and  forei^ 
and  taking  possession  of  the  territory  which  the  latter  had  preriooelf 
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occupied.  I  shall  Babsequentlj  furnish  some  illustrations  of  the  funda- 
mental di£ference8  which  exist  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  languages 
of  the  south  of  India — differences  which  indicate  that  the  tribes 
among  which  the  latter  dialects  were  originally  vernacular  must  in  all 
probability  haye  been  of  a  different  race  from  the  Indo-Arians.  And, 
finally,  I  shall  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  these  Tarious  classes  of 
&cts  support  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  already  led,  that 
the  Indo-Arians  were  not  autochthonous  in  India,  but  immigrated 
into  that  country  from  the  north-west. 

Sect.  I. — Diatinetum  drawn  between  the  Aryae  and  Daeyue  %n 

the  Rigveda. 

I  proceed,  then,  first,  to  show  that  the  authors  of  the  Yedic  hymns 
made  a  distinction  between  the  members  of  their  own  community 
and  certain  tribes  whom  they  designated  as  Dasyus.  This  wiU  appear 
from  the  following  texts.  E.Y.  51,  8,  9:  Vijdnlhi  Arydn  ye  eha 
daeyavo  barhmiehmate  randhaya  idead  avratdn  \  idki  bhava  yajamdnaaya 
chodit^  vUvd  it  td  te  eadhamddeahu  ehdkana  \  **  Distinguish  between 
the  Aryas  and  those  who  are  Dasyus :  chastizing  those  who  observe 
no  sacred  rites  [or  who  are  lawless],  subject  them  to  the  sacrificer. 
Be  a  strong  supporter  of  him  who  sacrifices.  I  desire  all  these 
(benefits)  at  thy  festivals."  ^  z.  86, 19 :  Ayam  emi  vtehdkaiad  vichinvan 
ddeam  dryam  \  **  Here  I  come,"  (says  Indra)  ''  perceiving  and  distin- 
guishing the  Disa  and  the  Arya."  i.  103,  3 ;  Sa  jdtubharmd  irad^ 
dadhdnah  ojai  puro  vibhindann  aeharad  vi  ddei^  \  vidvdn  vqfrin  daeyave 
hetim  asya  dryam  eaho  vardhaya  dyumnam  Indra  \  **  Armed  with  the 
lightning,*  and  trusting  in  his  strength,  he  (Indra)  moved  about  shat- 
tering the  cities  of  the  Dasyus.  Indra,  thundercr,  considering,  hurl 
thy  shafb  against  the  Dasyu,  and  increase  the  might  and  glory  of 
the  Arya."  i.  117.  21 :  Tava^  vfthena  Akind  vapantd  ishaih  duhdnd 
manoihdya  daerd  \  abhi  dasyum  bahurena  dhamantd  uru  jyotii  eltak" 

1  This  text,  as  well  as  R.y.  L  103,  3,  given  below,  is  quoted  by  Profecoor  Miiller, 
"^  Laognages  of  the  Seat  of  War,"  first  edition,  p.  28,  note. 

>  Frofeisor  Benfey  (Orient  nnd  Occident,  iii.  132}  renders  ja^u^Aarma,  '*a  bom 
varrior."  Prof.  An£recht  considers  it  to  mean  '*  carrying  off  the  yictory,  or  palm,'^ 
deriTing^S/M  from  ji,  to  conquer,  which  he  thinks  had  another  form  ja^  from  which 
comes /nyii,  *' yictorious." 
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rathur  dry  ay  a  \   "0  beautiful  AiSvins,  sowing  barley  with  the  plough, 
drawing  forth  {Jit.  milking)  food  for  man,  and  sweeping  [or  blowing] 
away  the  Dasyu  with  the  thunderbolt,  ye  have  created  a  great  light 
for  the  Arya."'  i.  130,  8  :    Indrah  samaUu  yajam&nam  dry  am  prdiMii 
viheshu  iatamUftr  djtshu  svannllheshu  djishu  \  manav§  Sdsad  atraUn 
tvacham  krMndm  arandhayat  \   **  Indra,  who  in  a  hundred  ways  pro- 
tects in  all  battles,  in  heaven-conferring  battles,  has  preserved  in  the 
fray  the  sacrificing  Arya.    Chastizing  the  neglectors  of  religious  rites, 
he  subjected  the  black  skin  to  Manu  "  (or  the  Arian  man).*  iii.  34,  8, 
9 :  Sasdna  yah  prithivim  dydm  utemdm  Indram  madanti  anu  dhirand8ak\ 
saadna  atydn  uta  sUryam  sasdna   Indrah  sasdna  puruhhojasam  gdm\ 
hiranyam  uta  hhogarh  sasdna  hatvl  dasyun  pra  dryam  varnam  dro^j 
''The  wise  gladden  Indra,  who  bestowed  the  earth  and  this  firmament 
Indra  gave  horses,  he  gave  the  sun,  he  gave  the  much-nourishing  cow; 
and  he  gave  golden  wealth.    Slaying  the  Dasyu,  he  protected  the  Aryan 
colour."     iv.  26,  1,  2  :  Aham  Manur  ahhavam  sHryai  eha  aham  Kak- 
shtvdn  fishir  asmi  viprah  \  aha^  Kutsam  Arfuneyam  ni  fifife  aham  kavir 
Uiandh  pasyata  mdm  \  2  |  aham  hhumim  adaddm  drydya  ahafh  vrishfim 
ddkushe  martydya  |    aham  apo  anayam  vdvaidndh  mama   devdso  anu 
ketum  dyan  \     **  I,"  says  Indra,  "  was  Manu,  and  I  the  sun  ;  I  am  the 

'  Sayana  interprets  the  "  great  light/*  either  of  the  glory  acquired  by  the  Atfrini: 
Sraklyam  t^o  mahatmyam  chakrathtth  \  or  of  the  sun :  Vuitirnam  auryakhyam 
jyotih  I  "  For  it  is  the  living  man  who  beholds  the  sun  :*'  J  wan  hi  »uryam  pasyati  \ 
Roth  thinks  this  verse  may  refer  to  some  forgotten  legend,  and  that  vrika  may  have 
the  ordinary  sense  of  **  wolf.*'  He  compares  R.V.  viii.  226 :  DaiaayatUd  mumate 
purvyam  divi  yavarh  vfikma  karahathah  \  **  Desiring  to  be  bountiftil  to  the  man,  je 
have  of  old  in  the  sky  ploughed  barley  with  the  wolf."  He  is  also  of  opinion  thit 
dhamanta  has  in  the  verse  before  us  its  proper  sense  of  "blowing,"  and  refers  in  proof 
to  the  words  of  R.V.  ix.  1,  8,  dhamanti  bakuram  dfitim  \  Bakura  perhaps  signifies, 
he  thinks,  a  "  crooked  wind  instrument,  which  the  Atfvins  used  to  terrify  their 
enemies;  and  bakura**  (in  R.V.  ix.  1,  8)  "might  denote  a  skin  shaped  like  a 
hakuraJ*  Illustr.  of  Nirukta,  p.  92.  In  his  Lexicon,  Roth  adheres  to  ^e  opinica 
that  bakura  is  probably  a  martial  wind-instrument,  and  that  hakuro  dfitik  ia  a  bag- 
pipe. The  two  following  passages  also  similarly  speak  of  light :  R.V.  ix.  92,  6 : 
Jyotir  yad  ahne  akrinod  u  lokam  pravad  manum  datyave  kar  abhtkam  |  **  When 
he  (Soma)  gave  light  to  the  day  and  afforded  space,  he  delivered  Mann  [or  the 
Arian  man],  and  arrested  the  Da83ru."  R.V.  x.  43,  4 :  .  .  .  vidai  cror  umimm 
/yotir  aryam  \   "  He  (Indra)  gave  to  Manu  blessedness  (and)  a  glorious  light.*' 

*  This  passage  is  translated  in  a  review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  con- 
tained in  the  "  Times  "  of  12th  April,  1858.  The  "  black  skin,"  is  there  interpreted 
of  the  dark  colour  of  the  Dasyus.  The  next  passage  is  also  partly  quoted  in  th« 
same  article. 
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wise  fishi  Eakshlv&t.  I  subdue  Kutsa,  the  son  of  Arjuni.  I  am  the 
sage  Uianas :  behold  me.  2. 1  gave  the  earth  to  the  Arya,  and  rain  to 
the  sacrificer.  I  have  led  the  longing  waters.  The  gods  have  fol- 
lowed my  will."*  iv.  30,  18  :  The  Sanskrit  text  of  the  following  is 
given  above,  p.  347  :  "Thou,  0  Indra,  hast  speedily  slain  those  two 
Aryas,  Arna  and  Chitraratha,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sarayu  *' 
(river),  vi.  25,  2,  3  :  Abhir  viivdh  ahhiyujo  visuchir  drydya  vtio  ava^ 
tdrlr  ddtih\  Indra  jdmayah  uta  ye  ajdmayo  arvdchindso  vanusho  yuyuj're] 
tvam  eshdm  vithurd  iavdmi  jahi  vfishnydni  kfinuhi  pardchah  \  "By 
these  (succours)  subdue  to  the  Arya  all  the  hostile  Dasa  people  every- 
where. Indra,  whether  it  be  kinsmen  or  strangers  who  have  approached 
and  injuriously  assailed  us,  do  thou  enfeeble  and  destroy  their  power  and 
vigour,  and  put  them  to  flight."  vi.  33,  3  :  Tvam  tan  Indra  ubhaydn 
amitrdn  ddsd  vritrdni  dryd  cha  iUra  \  vadhlr  ity  ddi,  "  Do  thou, 
heroic  Indra,  destroy  both  these  our  foes,  (our)  Dasa  and  our  Arya 
enemies,  etc.  vi.  60,  6  :  Hato  vritrdni  dryd  halo  ddsdni  saipail  \  hato 
viivdh  apa  dvishah  \  "  Do  yc,  0  lords  of  the  heroic,  slay  our  Arya 
enemies,  slay  our  Dasa  enemies,  destroy  all  those  who  hate  us."  K.Y. 
vii.  5,  6 :  Tvam  dasyun  okaso  Agne  djah  uru  jyotir  janayann  drydya  | 
"  Thou,  Agni,  drovest  the  Dasyus  from  the  house,  creating  a  wide  light 
for  the  Arya."  vii.  83,  1  :  Ddid  cha  vritrd  hatam  drydni  cha  sudd' 
9am  Indrd'  Farund  *vasd  ^vatam  \  "  Slay  both  the  Dasa  enemies  and 
the  Arya ;  protect  Sudas  (or  the  liberal  man)  with  your  succour,  0 


>  Suyana  connects  the  word  arya  as  an  epithet  with  Manu  understood.  Professor 
Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  195,  note,  thinks  that  Manu  means  in  this  passage  the  moon. 
(In  pp.  194,  5,  he  has  a  dissertation  on  the  word  Manu.)  The  speaker  in  these 
Terses  appear  to  be  Indra.  (See  Bothl.  and  Roth's  Dictionary,  9%U>  voce^  TJtfanas.) 
The  AnukramanT,  as  quoted  by  Sayai^a,  says,  Adyabhi»  tisfibhir  Indram  iva  atm&- 
nam  fi»hi$  tu9h(ava  Indro  va  atmanam  \  *^  In  the  first  three  verses  the  rishi  cele- 
brates himself  as  if  under  the  character  of  Indra ;  or  Indra  celebrates  himself." 
Knhn  (Herabkunft  des  Feuers,  p.  143)  conjectures  that  Vamadeva  may  perhaps  have 
been  an  ancient  epithet  of  Indra.  In  R-V.  x.  48,  1,  Indra  says,  similarly :  Ahaih 
daiushe  vibkajami  bhojanam  \  "  I  distribute  food  to  the  sacrificer,"  etc.  The 
pantheistic  author  of  the  Vrihad  Aranyaka  Upanishad,  thinks  that  the  l^ishi  Yuma- 
dera  is  speaking  of  himself  iii  these  words  (fiibliotheca  In^ica,  pp.  215,  216)  :  Tad 
yo  yo  devdndm  pmtyabudhpata  ta  eva  tad  abhavat  taiha  fiahlnam  tatha  manush-' 
yanam  \  tad  ha  eCai  pasyann  jiahir  Vatnadevah  pratipede  *^  aham  Manttr  abhnvam 
Muryas  cha**  %ti  \  "Whosoever  of  gods,  rishis,  or  men,  understood  That^  he  became 
That.  Perceiving  this,  the  Rishi  Vumadeva  obtained  this  text,  *  I  was  Manu,  I  the 
suu,  etc."     Us'anas  is  connected  with  Indra  in  R.V.  vi.  20,  11. 
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Indra  and  Yanina."  x.  38,  S:  To  no  dusah  dryo  vd  purmhtuU 
adevah  Indra  yudhaye  chiketati\  asmdhhis  U  sushahd^  santu  iairavak 
tray  a  vayam  tan  vanuydma  iangame  \  ''0,  much  lauded  Indra,  what- 
ever ungodly  person,  Dusa  or  Arya,  designs  to  fight  againat  usy  let 
these  enemies  he  easily  suhdued  hy  us.  May  we  destroy  them  in  the 
confiict."  X.  49,  3 :  Aham  S'ltshnasya  knathitd  vadhar  yamam  na  yo 
rare  dry  am  ndma  dasyave  \  "I,  the  slayer  of  S^ushna,  have  restrained 
the  bolt, — I  who  have  not  abandoned  the  Aryan  name  to  the  Dasyu." 
X.  65,  II :  Brahma gdm  a&vam  janayanta  oshadhir  vanaspatln prithivlm 
parvatdn  apah  \  sHryaih  divi  rohayantah  suddnavah  dryd  vratd  visrijanU 
adhi  kshami  \  ''  These  bountiful  ones  "  (the  gods  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse)  **have  generated  prayer,  the  cow,  the  horse,  plants, 
trees,  the  earth,  the  mountains,  the  waters; — causing  the  sun  to 
ascend  the  sky,  and  spreading  Aryan  rites  over  the  earth."*  x.  83,  1 : 
Sdhydma  ddsam  dry  am  tvayd  yujd  vayam  sahaskritena  sahasd  sahasvaid] 
**  May  we,"  (0  Manyu)  "  associated  with  thee,  the  mighty  one,  over- 
come both  Dasa  and  Arya  through  (thy)  effectual  energy."  x.  102,  8: 
Antar  yachha  jiyhdmsato  vajram  Indra  ahhiddsatah  \  ddtasya  vd  maghth 
vann  dryasya  vd  ianutar  yavaya  vadham  \  ''  Eestrain,  0  Indra,  the  bolt 
of  the  murderous  assailant:  remove  far  away  the  weapon  of  our  enemy, 
be  he  Dasa  or  Arya."  x.  138,  3  :  Vi  suryo  madhye  amuehad  ratkam 
vidad  ddsdya  pratimdnam  dry  ah  \  *^  The  sun  has  launched  his  car  in 
mid-heaven :  the  Arya  has  paid  back  a  recompense  to  the  Dasyu." 
viii.  24,  27  :  Yah  fikshdd  aihhaso  muchad  yo  vd  arydt  saptasindhtuhu  | 
vadhar  ddsasya  tuvinrtmna  ninamah  \  '^  Who  delivered  [us]  fix>m  the 
destroyer,  from  calamity ;  who,  0  powerful  [god],  didst  avert  the 
bolt  of  the  Dasa  from  the  Arya  in  [the  land  of]  the  seven  streams." 

The  above-cited  texts  seem  to  show  that  the  Eigveda  lecognizea  a 
distinction  between  the  tribe  to  which  the  authors  of  the  hymns 
belonged,  and  a  hostile  people  who  observed  different  rites,  and  were 
regarded  with  contempt  and  hatred  by  the  superior  race.  Thia  i^peara 
from  the  constant  antithetic  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  Arya  and 
Dasyu,  in  most  of  these  texts ;  and  from  the  specification  in  others  of 

*  Compare  B.y.  vii.  99,  4 :  Uhtm  yajnaya  ehakrathur  u  lokam  jmutymnta 
Buryam  uahasam  agnim  \  Dasasga  chid  vrUkaiipratyG  mdyah  jaghnathm'  narS 
pfitana/geshu :  '<  Te  (Indra  and  Yisbnu)  have '  provided  abundant  room  for  the 
sacrifice,  creating  the  sun,  the  dawn,  and  fire.  Te,  0  heroes,  have  destroyed  tiie 
powers  of  the  bull-nosed  DSaa," 
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enemies,  both  Arya  and  Dasju.  If  human  enemies  are  designated 
in  the  latter  texts  by  the  word  Arya,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
same  class  of  foes  to  be  commonly  or  often  denoted  by  the  word  Dasyu. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  the  Indian  com- 
mentators confirming  this  view  of  the  matter  more  than  partially;  as 
they  had  never  dreamt  of  the  modem  critical  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  Aryas  and  their  relation  to  the  barbarous  aboriginal  tribes.  Taska 
(Nirukta,  vi.  26)  explains  the  term  Arya  by  the  words  ''  son  of  a  [or, 
of  the]  lord."^  The  word  Dasyu  is  interpreted  by  him  etymologioidly, 
thus:  ''Dasyu  comes  from  the  root  dast  to  destroy;  in  him  moisture 
is  consumed,  and  he  destroys  (religious)  ceremonies."^ 

Sayana  interprets  the  word  Arya,  by  "wise  performers  of  rites;"* 
wise  worshippers;""  "wise;"  "one  to  whom  all  should  resort;"" 
"the  most  excellent  race  [colour]  consisting  of  the  three  highest 
castes;""  "practising  ceremonies;"^*  "most  excellent  through  per- 
formance of  ceremonies;""  and  in  two  places,  i.  117,  21,  and  iv.  26, 
2,  he  regards  it  as  an  epithet  of  Manu.  The  same  commentator  in- 
terprets the  word  Dasyu  of  the  "robber  Vfitra;""  "enemies  who 
destroy  the  observers  of  Yedic  rites;""  "the  Asuras,  Pi^has,  etc., 
who  destroy ; " "  "  the  vexing  Asuras ; " "  "all  the  people  who  desttroy 
religious  rites;"*  "  Vala  and  the  other  Asuras  who  destroy  religious 
rites ;""  "enemies  devoid  of  religious  ceremonies.""  From  these  quo- 
tations it  will  be  seen  that  Sayaga  mostly  understands  the  Dasyus  of 
superhuman  beings,  demons,  or  Titans,  rather  than  of  human  enemies. 

7  Nir.  tL  26 :  2.tyah  tivara-putraJ^  \  See  Benfey*!  remarks  on  this  definition  in 
Gott  Gel.  Anz.,  for  1861,  pp.  141,  f. 

,      ^  Nir.  yii.  23 :  Datyur  datyaUh  k$hayarthdd  upadatyanty  atmin  ratah  upado" 
tayaii  karma^i  \ 

•  Vidutko  'nushthairJn  \   on  R.y.  i.  61,  8. 

10  ridvamt(^  ttotaraJk  \    on  i.  103,  3.  "  VuhuJU  |  on  i.  117,  21. 

1*  Araniyam  sarvair  gantavyam  \   on  i.  130,  8. 

u  Uttamdm  varnam  traivarnikam  \   on  iii.  34,  9. 

M  Karfiuhyukthni  \  on  yi.  22,  10. 

^B  Kiirmanuthihatritvena  ireahihdni  \  on  n.  83,  8. 

1*  Chortm  vtitrwn  \  on  i.  33,  4. 

17  AnuMhihalrlnam  upakshapayitarah  iatravah  \   on  1.  61,  8 ;  and  i.  103,  3. 

^  Upakthaya-karinam  asuram  piiacKadikam  \  on  i.  117,  21. 

^K  Badhakan  aturan  \  on  iiL  34,  9. 

*o  Karmamim  upakahapayitrtr  viivaj^  sarvah  prq/ah  \  on  vi.  25,  2. 

'1  UpakshapayitrJn  karmo'Virodhino  Vala'prabhritm  a*ttran  \  on  Yi  33,  8. 

^  Karmahtnah  iatrtipak  |  on  Ti.  60,  6. 
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In  his  note  on  L  100,  8,  he  speaks  of  them  as  ''destroying  enemies 
liying  on  the  earth;"**  and  in  another  place  he  explains  the  D&sa 
yarna,  as  being  either  **  the  Siidras  and  other  inferior  tribes,  or  the 
vile  destroying  Asura."** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  passages  of  the  B.Y.,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer,  the  words  Dasyu  and  Dasa  are  applied  to  demons 
of  different  orders,  or  goblins  (Asuras,  Bakshasas,  etc.) ;  but  it  is 
tolerably  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  in  all,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  texts  which  have  been  hitherto  adduced,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  barbarous  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  as  intended  by  these 
terms.  This  is  yet  more  clearly  established  by  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  Dasyu  is  used  (i.e.  for  men  and  not  for  demons)  in  the 
Aitarcya-brahmana,  in  Manu,  and  in  the  Mahabharata.  Thus  the 
author  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  after  making  Yii^vamitra  say  to  his 
fifty  diBobedient  sons,  vii.  18:  Tan  anuvydjahdra  "  antdn  vak  prijd 
hhajcshuhta  "  iti  \  te  ete  Andhrdh  Pundrah  S'ahardh  Pnlinduh  Ifuiihdk 
ity  udantydh  hahavo  hhavanti  \  Vaiivumitrdh  dMyHndm  hhHyuhthdh  \ 
''Let  your  progeny  possess  the  extremities  [of  the  land],"  adds, 
''These  are  the  Andhras,  Pundras,  Stibaras,  Pulindas,  Mutibas,  and 
other  numerous  frontier  tribes.  Most  of  the  Dasyus  are  descended 
from  Yi^vamitra.'' **  And  in  the  authoritative  definition  already 
quoted*"  (see  also  vol.  i.,  p.  482),  Manu  tells  us :  "  Those  tribes  in  the 
world  which  are  without  the  pale  of  the  castes  sprung  frx>m  the 
mouth,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  [of  Brahma],  whether  they  speak  the 
language  of  the  Mlechhas,  or  of  the  Aryas,  are  all  called  Dasyus." 

The  Mahabharata  thus  speaks  of  the  same  people,  ii.  26,  1025: 
Pauravarh  yudhi  nirfitya  Da8yunparvata'Vd8inah\  gandn  Utsavatanketdn 
ajayat  sapta  Pdn^avah  \  ''  Having  vanquished  the  Paurava  in  battle, 
the  Pan^ava  conquered  the  ITtsavasanketas,  seven  tribes  of  Dasyus 
inhabiting  the  mountains."  And  again.  Ibid.  ver.  1031-2:  Daradam 
saha  Kiimhofair  ajayat  Pdkaidsanih  |  prdguttardm  diia^  ye  cha  vatanty 
diritya  Dasyavah  \' nwasanti  vane  ye  cha  tdn  sarvdn  i^ayat  prdbhuk  | 
Lohdn  Paramakdmhcjdn  ftishikdn  uttardn  ap%\    '^Pakaias&ni  conquered 

*3  Ffithivydm  bhuniau  vartamanan  datyun  upakthapayitrln  iatrim  \  on  i.  100.  S. 
*^  Dasam  varnam  iudrudikam  yadva  ddgam  upakthapayitarem  adhtuwSk  nil 
fam  asuram. 
<»  See  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  355, 1L 
**  See  above  p.  151. 
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the  Baradas,  with  the  Kambojas,  and  the  Dasyus  who  dwell  in  the 
north-east  region,  as  well  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  with  the 
Lohas,  the  Parama-Kambojas  (farthest  Kambojas),  and  the  northern 
Bishikas."  And  once  more:  Kdmbafdnam  sahasraii  oha  S'akctndm 
cha  tisdmpate  \  S'ahardndm  Kirdtdndm  Fdrvardnd^  tathawa  eha  \ 
agamyarupdm  prithivim  mdthia-ionitik'kardafndm  \  KfitavdvM  tatra 
^aineya}^  kshapayams  tdvaham  halam  \  BasyHndik  ia-Hrarirdmil^  iirO' 
hhir  lUnamHrdhajaii^  |  dirghakurchair  mahi  klrnd  vivarhair  andajair 
iva  I  ''  Skineya  (Krishna's  charioteer)  made  the  beautifiil  earth  a 
mass  of  mud  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  thousands  of  Kambojas, 
S'&kas,  Si^vHras,  Kiratas,  Yarvaras,  destroying  thy  host.  The  earth 
was  covered  with  the  helmets  and  shaven  and  bearded  heads  of  the 
Dasyus,  as  with  birds  bereft  of  their  wings.'"'  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  Dosyu,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  is  a  generic 
term  denoting  the  whole  of  the  tribes  who  had  been  previously 
mentioned,  the  Kambojas,  S^Hkas,  etc. 

Another  passage  occurs  in  the  Santi  Parva  of  the  Mahabh.,  sect.  65, 
verses  2429,  £f.,  where  the  tribes  there  enumerated  are  said  to  live 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Dasyus;  and  where  the  duties  to  be  observed 
by  the  Dasyus  are  described.  The  Dasyus  therefore  cannot  have 
been  regarded  by  the  author  of  the  Mahabharata  as  demons. 

If  any  further  illustration  of  this  point  be  required,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  following  story  (from  the  Mahabharata,  S^anti  P.,  sect.  168, 
verses  6293,  ff.)  about  the  sage  Oautama  living  among  the  Dasyus: 
Bhuhma  uvdcha  \  hanta  U  vartayishye  ^ham  itihdsam  purdtanatn  \  udlch' 
ydih  diSi  yadvjrittam  Mleehheshu  manujddhipa  |  hrdhmano  madhyadeslyah 
kaSehid  vai  brahma^arjttam  \  yrdmaih  vfiddhv^utafk  vikshya  prdviiad 
hhaiktha-kdtnkshayd  |  tatra  BoByur  dhanayutah  sarva-varna-viiMhO' 
vii  I  hrahmanyah  satyasandhaS  eha  ddne  eha  nirato  ^hhavat  \  toiya  kshayam 
updgamya  tato  hhihshdih  aydehata  |  .  .  .  .  |  Oautamah  sannikarihena 
Dasyubhih  aamatdm  iydt  \  tathd  tu  voiatas  tasya  Basyu-yrdme  sukha^ 
iadd  I  .  .  .  .  kim  idafh  kurushe  mohdd  vipras  tvam  hi  kidodvahah  | 
madhyadeia-paryndto  Dasyu-bhdvam  gata^  katham  \  fihlshma  is  the 
speaker :  ''I  will  tell  thee  an  ancient  story  about  what  happened  in 
the  northern  region  among  the  Mlechhas.  A  certain  Brahman  of  the 
central  country,  perceiving  a  particular  village,  which  was  destitute 

*7  Mahabh.  Drona  Panra.    Sect.  119,  Ter.  4747,  ff. 
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of  Brahmans  [or  the  Yeda],  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition^  entered  it 
to  solicit  alms.  There  lired  there  a  wealthy  Dasyu,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  distinctions  of  all  the  castes,  religions,  truthful,  and  liberal 

Approaching  his  house,  the  Brahman  asked  alms,"  and  a  house 

''From  proximity  with  the  Dasyus,  Gaut&ma  [the  Brahman  in  question] 
became  like  them.  While  he  was  thus  dwelling  happily  in  a  Tillage 
of  Dasyus,"  another  Brahman  arrived,  who  demanded  of  him :  ''What 
is  this  that  thou  art  foolishly  doing  ?  Thou  art  a  firahman  of  good 
family,  well  known  in  the  central  region :  how  is  it  that  thou  bast 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  a  Dasyu?'' 

From  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  passages  of  Manu  and  the 
Hahabharata,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  Dasyu,  when  occurring  in 
the  Yeda,  is  sometimes  at  least  to  be  understood  of  men,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  wild  aboriginal  tribes,  whom  the  Arian  Indians  en- 
countered on  their  occupation  of  Hindustan.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
later  authorities  whom  I  have  quoted,  the  Dasyus  are  regarded  as 
degraded  Arians,"  (though  Manu  says  that  some  of  them  spoke  Mlechha 
dialects),  and  that  tribes  unquestionably  Arian,  as  the  Kambojas  (see 
above,  p.  355,  f.),  are  included  among  them.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  some  of  the  Arian  tribes  who  had  not  adopted  Brahmanical  in- 
stitutions were  so  designated  in  after-times,  the  term  Dasyu  could  not 
well  have  been  so  applied  in  the  earlier  Yedic  era.  At  that  time  the 
Brahmanical  institutions  had  not  arrived  at  maturity ;  the  distinction 
between  those  who  observed  them  strictly  and  those  who  observed  them 
laxly  could  scarcely  have  arisen ;  and  the  tribes  who  are  stigmatLsed 
by  the  Yedic  poets  as  persons  of  a  different  religion  must  therefore^ 
probably,  have  been  such  as  had  never  before  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Arians,  and  were,  in  fact,  of  an  origin  totally  distinct. 

It  thus  appears,  that  by  the  Dasyus  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Big- 
veda  we  must,  in  some  passages,  though  not  in  all,  understand  the 
barbarous  aboriginal  tribes  with  whom  the  Aryas,  on  their  settlement 
in  the  north-west  of  India,  were  brought  into  contact  and  conflict 
Before  we  proceed  ftirther,  however,  it  will  be  interesting  to  review 
some  of  the  other  principal  texts  of  the  R.Y.  in  which  the  Aryas  and 
Dasyus  are  mentioned.  I  should  be  glad  if,  while  doing  so,  I  could 
hope  to  arrive  in  each  case  at  a  definite  result  in  regard  to  the  ap- 

'*  Sec  La&sen,  Zcitschrift,  li.  49,  ff. 
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plication  made  of  the  words  Dasyu  and  Dasa,  and  to  determine  pre- 
eisely  the   relations  which  subsisted  between  the  tribes  sometimes 
understood  under  that  designation  and  the  Aryas.    But  the  sense  of 
the  texts  is  often  so  obscure,  that  I  cannot  always  expect  to  fix 
their  interpretation,  or,  consequently,  to  deduce  from  them  any  certain 
conclusions.     As,  however,  I  have  collected  and  arranged  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  best 
to  present  them  to  the  reader,  with  such  illustrations  as  I  am  able 
to  supply,  in  the  hope  that  a  fuller  elucidation  may  sooner  or  later 
be  supplied  by  the  mature  researches  of  some  more  competent  scholar. 
[Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  Professors  Benfey  and  lioth 
have  expressed  their  opinions  on  this  subject.    The  former  scholar  writes 
as  follows,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  above  referred 
to,  Gott.  GeL  Anz.  for  1861,  pp.  137,  fif. :  ''  On  a  point  which  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  this  work  I  will  permit  myself  one  further  ob- 
servation.   It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Yedas  the  word  '  dasyu,'  and 
in  place  of  it  also  '  dasa,'  frequently  appears  as  the  antithesis  of  'arya.' 
...  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking  races  designate 
themselves  by  the  word  arya;  it  is  therefore  a  natural  supposition  that  by 
the  words  'dasyu'  and  'dasa'  they  denote  those  who  had  been  subjected 
by  them'.     This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  several  passages.     On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  are  not  a  few  in  which  the  same  expressions 
*dasyu'  and  'dasa'  are  applied  to  the  demons  with  whom  the  gods  are  in 
conflict,  and  whose  defeat  is  a  condition  of  the  earth  receiving  the 

lieavenly  blessing  which  is  bestowed  by  the  gods The  question 

arises  whether  one  of  these   is  the  proper  signification,  which  is 

^%mlj  secondarily  applied  to  the  other,  or  whether  any  third  sense 

^x>inmon  to  both  lies  at  the  root  of  them.     The  answer  is  already 

'Sndicated  by  the  alternating  employment  of  'dasyu'  with  'dasa'  (which 

^iiBB  the  sense  of  slave)  in  the  same  antithesis  (with  'arya') — an  employ- 

^nent  which  we  may  with  the  highest  probability  conjecture  to  rest 

'tipon  an  identity,  or,  at  least,  an  inward  connexion.     This  indication 

^receives  a  tolerably  decisive  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  according 

tx>  an  abundance  of  analogies  'dasyu'  and  'dasa'  are  found  to  be  akin  to 

each  other  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view.''  ....  After  stating  at 

8ome  length  his  grounds  for  this  opinion.  Prof.  Benfey  proceeds :  '*  The 

essential  similarity  of  'dasa'  and  Mas'  is  thus  beyond  doubt.    But 
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*  dasa '  has  decidedly  the  sense  of  '  slave,'  and  if  this  was  the  original 
meaning  of  both  the  forms,  it  is  equally  certain  that  both  '  dasa '  and 

*  dosyu,'  in  contrast  with  the  '  arya,'  at  first  designated  the  aboriginal 
population  subjected  by  the  latter  at  the  time  of  their  diffusion;  and 
this  relation  which  subsisted  on  earth,  which  no  doubt  was  not  rarely 
interrupted  by  revolts  of  the  subject  people,  was  transferred  by  the 
Arians  to  the  domain  of  the  gods,  whose  harmful  demons  were  re- 
presented as  the  rebellious  slaves  of  the  deities. 

**  The  view  that  in  this  contrasted  relation  'dasa'  has  really  the  sense 
of  'slave,'  'servant,'  is  supported  by  three  essentially  similar  half 
verses  of  the  Atharvaveda  (overlooked  by  the  author  in  his  collection], 
in  which  '  S'Qdra,'  the  well-known  name  for  the  servile  caste  in  India, 
stands  in  the  same  contrast  to  '  arya,'  as  '  dasyu '  and  '  dasa '  elsewhere 
do.     The  first  is  iv.  20,  4 :  Tat/a  ^ham  sarvam  paiydmi  yai  eha  Sudrah 
utdryah  \     *  By  this  (plant)  I  see  every  one,  whether  '  S>udra  or  Arya.* 
The  second  text  is  iv.  20,  8 :  TeyiaJiam  sarvam  paiydmi  uta  S'udram 
utdryam  \  '  By  it  (a  kind  of  goblin)  I  see  every  one,  whether  S^dn 
or  Arya.*     The  third  is  xix.  62,  1,*'  which  Prof.  Benfey  does  not  quote, 
but  which  runs  thus :  Priyam  md  krinu  deveshu  priyaih  rujatu  mH 
krinu  \  priyam  sarvasya  paiyatah  uta  Hdre  utdrye  \     *^  Make  me  dear 
to  the  gods ;  make  me  dear  to  kings,  dear  to  every  one  who'  beholds 
me,  whether  to  STidra  or  Arya." 

Professor  Both,  in  his  Lexicon,  s.v.  dasyu^  defines  that  word  a^  de- 
noting (I)  ''a  class  of  superhuman  beings,  who  are  maliciously  disposed 
both  to  gods  and  men,  and  are  overcome  by  Indra  and  Agni  in  particu- 
lar." Many  of  the  demons  subdued  by  Indra,  designated  by  particular 
names,  as  Sambara,  S^ushna,  Ghumuri,  etc.,  bear  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Dasyu.  They  are  not  only  spirits  of  darkness  like  the  Bakshases, 
but  extended  over  the  widest  spheres.  In  A.V.,  xviii.  8,  22,  they 
arc  demons  in  the  form  of  deceased  men  (  Ye  dasyavah  pitrMu  pravM^ 
td^jnulimukhai  charantt).  They  are,  he  remarks,  frequently  contrasted 
(a)  generally  with  men  (manu,  dyu,  nar),  and  are  called  amdnuBha  in 
K.V.,  X.  22,  8  (in  support  of  which  he  refers  to  B.V.,  viii.  87,  6; 
ix.  92,  5;  Val.,  2,  8;  R.V.,  vi.  14,  3,  and  v.  7,  10);  and  (b)  more 
specifically  with  pious  orthodox  men  {drya),  and  it  is  but  seldom,  if 
at  all  (he  considers),  that  the  explanation  of  diuyu  as  referring  to  the 
non- Arians,  the  barbarians,  is  advisable  (in  proof  of  whioh  he  citoa 
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B.V.,  i.  117,  21;  vii.  5,  6;  ii.  11,  18,  f . ;  iii.  34,  9;  i.  103,  3;  x.  49, 
3 ;  i.  51,  8).  The  last  passage,  howcrer,  he  thinks,  is  best  explained 
of  the  barbarians.  The  word  is  (2) — ^he  goes  on  to  say — an  oppro- 
brious designation  of  hostile,  wicked,  or  barbarous  men,  perhaps  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Veda,  v.  70,  3,  turyama  dasytkn  tanuhhih; 
"  let  us  overcome  the  Dasyus  in  our  own  persons : "  x.  83,  6,  handva 
dasyHn  uta  hodhi  dpeh  \  ''  let  us  slay  the  Dasyus,  and  do  thou  recollect 
thy  friend."  In  Ait.  Br.,  vii.  18,  they  are  barbarous  tribes:  Vaiivd- 
mitr&h  dasyHndm  IhuyUhthuh  \  ''Most  of  the  Dasyus  are  descended  from 
Vi^vamitra."] 

Sbct.  II. — Additional  Vedie  texts  hearing  on  the  relations  of  the  Aryas 

and  Dasyus. 

Pirst:  In  the  following  passages,  or  some  of  them,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  earth  or  territory  being  bestowed  on  the  Aryas,  i.  100, 
18 :  Basyun  SimyUmi  cIm  puruhutah  evair  hatvd  pjrithivydm  Sarvd 
nivarhlt  \  sanat  kshetram  sakhihhih  hitnyehhih  sanat  sUryam  sanad  apah 
tuvajrah  \  ''  (Indra),  the  much-invoked,  having,  according  to  his  wont» 
smitten  to  [or  on]  the  earth  the  Dasyus  and  S^imyus  [or  destroyers], 
crushed  them  with  his  thunderbolt.  The  thunderer,  along  with  his 
shining  friends,  bestowed  territory,  bestowed  the  sun,  bestowed  the 
waters.^"  ii.  20,  7  :  Sa  vfitrahd  Indra h  kfishnayonlh  purandaro  duslr 
airayad  vi  \  ajanayad  tnanave  kshdm  apai  cha  %tydd%\    ''Indra,  the 

^  Sereral  points  are  obecore  in  this  passage.  Is  the  word  S'imyu  the  name  of  a 
tribe  (as  Professor  Wilson  renders  it),  or  docs  it  merely  mean  a  destroyer  P  In  R.V. 
Tii.  18,  by  we  bare  the  words  sardhantam  iimyum,  which  Professor  Roth  (Lit  and 
Hist,  of  the  Veda,  p.  94)  renders  by  *'  defiant  wrong-doer."  Suyana  on  that  passage 
explains  simyum  by  bodhamanam  \  "understanding"  (participle).  In  the  text 
before  us  ho  explains  the  word  8'amayitfln  vadhakarino  rdkshasadin  \  **  Subduers, 
i.e.  slayers,  Rukshasas,  etc."  ;  and  again  on  the  same  passage :  S'imyun  \  S'amu 
Mpaiame  \  iamayati  sarvatTi  tiraakaroti  iti  rakshasadih  iimyuh  \  *<  The  verb  dam 
designates  one  who  contemns  every  one  else.  S'imyu  therefore  ^Hakshaaa,  etc." 
Then,  who  are  the  "  shining  friends  "  of  Indra,  in  the  second  clause  ?  The  Maruts  ? 
or  the  fair-complexioned  Aryas  P  In  rerse  2  of  this  hymn,  we  find  the  words 
wkhibhih  webhihy  **  his  friends,"  which  Sayana  interprets  of  the  Maruts.  He  ex- 
plains verse  18  thus:  svitnyebhih  ivetavarnair  alankarena  dlptangair  takhibhir 
irtitrabhutair  marudbhih  saha  kshetram  satrunath  svabhutam  bhumiih  sanat  sama" 
bhakshlt  I  "Along  with  his  white-coloured  (i.e.  whose  limbs  were  shining  with  orna- 
ments) friends*  the  Maruts,  he  dirided  the  territory  belonging  to  his  enemies."  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hare,  in  Terse  6  of  this  hymn,  the  worshippers  themselves  spoken 
of  as,  according  to  Sfiyai>a's  gloss,  the  persons  with  whom  the  sun  was  shared.    The 
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slayer  of  Yfitra,  and  destroyer  of  cities,  scattered  the  servile  (hosts) 
of  black  descent.  He  produced  the  earth  and  waters  for  Mann."*  The 
passages  iii.  34,  9,  and  iv.  26,  2,  which  have  been  already  quoted 
above  (p.  360,  f.),  should  be  again  referred  to  here.  vi.  18,  3:  7iMi 
ha  nu  tyad  adamayo  dasyUmr  eka^  hjrUktlr  avanar  dryaya  \  ''Thoa 
(Indra)  hast  then  subdued  the  Dasyus:  thou  hast  alone  nibdned 
peoples  to  the  Arya."*^  tL  61,  3:  Uta  kshitibhyo  mvmiXr  wMi»^\ 
"And  thou  (SarasvatI)  hast  obtained  lands  for  men.'"*  viL  19,  3: 
FawrukuUtm  Trasadattyum  dvah  kshetroidtd  tritrahatyesku  jKZnail 
Thou  hast  preserved  the  man  Trasadasyu,  son  of  Furukutsa,  in  fights 


a 


words  there  are :  Atmakebhir  nfibhih  iwyam  §anai  |  which  SfiyaQE  renden,  AmtH^ 
yair  nfibhih  punuhaih  turyam  turyaprakaaam  aanat  tambhaktaik  kmntu  ittn^ 
puruahait  tu  dfiahfi'tiirodhakham  andhakaram  mmyofayatu  \  **  Let  him  divide  tb* 
light  of  the  sun  with  our  men,  and  inyoWe  our  enemies  in  darkness  which  AaXt 
obstruct  their  view."    The  same  words  are  rendered  by  Rosen :  yottmtihtu   '    ' 
aolem  coneedaty  **  Let  him  bestow  the  sun  on  our  countrymen,"  where  the  iroidi 
the  instrumental  case  hare  the  sense  of  the  datire  assig^ned  to  them.    If  thej 
that  sense  in  verse  6,  they  may  equally  haye  it  in  the  I8th  also.    The  mMmn^ 
would  then  be,  *<Hd  bestowed  the  land,  the  sun,  the  waters,  on  his  fair  fiiendi.* 
But  this  use  of  the  instr.  would  not  suit  Terse  10,  8a  pramebhih  aanita  m  rt^Mi^  I 
whether  we  understand  gratfubhih  of  Tillages,  or  hotfts.    On  the  words,  **  hii  i^^ 
friends/*  Professor  Wilson  remarks,  KigTeda  i.  p.  260,  note:  *' These,  aocoiding^^ 
the  scholiast,  are  the  winds,  or  Maruts;  but.  why  they  should  haTeashazeoftta^ 
enemy's  country  (aatrunam  bhiimim)  seems  doubtful.    Allusion  is  more  piobsbl^ 
intended  to  earthly  friends  or  worshippers  of  Indra,  who  were  white  (/m'tiiys)  ls> 
comparison  with  the  darker  tribes  of  the  conquered  country.*'    The  worsh^pH'  ^ 
friendship  with  Indra  is  mentioned  in  many  passages  of  the  R.y.,  as,  L  101, 1 ;  i^* 
16,  10 ;  Ti.  18,  6  ;  Ti.  21,  6  and  8  ;  tI.  45,  7.    Rosen  renders  this  passage:  Ssff^ 
navit  terram  aoeiit  suit  nitentibut,  "  He  conquered  the  earth  with  his  stmggliv^ 
companions;"  thus  giTing  another  sense  to  ^titnyebhih.    In  two  other  hjmtfi  ^ 
99,  3,  and  z.  66,  11  (quoted  aboTe,  p.  362),  we  find  mention  made  of  the  son  i* 
a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  in  the  Terse  under  renew.    In  his  translation  of  th* 
KigTeda  in  Orient  und  Occident,  iL  518,  f.,  Prof.  Benfey  giTes  the  following  mbi« 
to  the  Terse  before  us :  **  The  much-iuToked  smites  the  robbers  and  densen  of  ni^ 
chief;  in  tempest  he  shatters  them  to  the  ground  with  his  bolt;  with  his  shiDS^ 
comrades  the  thunderer  acquired  ground,  sun,  and  floods.*' 

30  Suyana  explains  the  words  kfnahnayonlh,  etc.,  thus:  kfisA^Mydmir  nikfiikf^j^* 
daalr  upakahapayatrlr  aaurlh  tanah,  **  the  destmotiTe  armies  of  the  Am^  " 
degraded  rank."  The  Yalukhilya  ii.  8,  has  the  following  words :  yebhir  ni  i«if^ 
manutho  nighoahoyah  \  "  The  horses  with  which  (Indra)  thou  didst  sesre  (Q  ^ 
Dasyu  away  from  tiie  man." 

SI  SSyaua  explains  krithfth,  << people,*'  hy  putradaaadmf  ^children,  ilaTes,"  eto* 

s'  Saya^ia  explains  avatuh,  by  Aaurair  iyiMhfritak  bhurnil^  ^laadi  tidua  t^!^ 
the  Asuras."    Roth  (Diet.)  assigns  also  to  Uie  word  the  sense  of  *'  stretms ;' 
it  might  seem  to  be  the  function  of  SarasTati  to  giTe  rather  than  lands. 
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with  foes  for  the  aoqnisition  of  land/'  vii.  1 00, 4 :  VicKakrame  pfithivlm 
etha  etdrh  hihetrdya  Viahnur  manave  daiasyan  |  ''  This  Yishna  traversed 
this  earthy  to  give  it  for  a  domain  to  Mann  (or  the  [Aryan]  man)." 
It  is  possible  that  in  these  passages,  or  in  some  of  them,  allusion  may 
be  made  to  the  occupation  of  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  by  the  Aryas,  on  their  immigration  from  the 
north-west;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  explanation  is  uncertain. 
In  B.Y.,  X.  65,  11,  quoted  above  (p.  362),  there  seems  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  spread  of  Aryan  institutions. 

Second:  In  two  of  the  passages  already  quoted  (i.  51,  8,  9;  i.  130, 
8),  the  epithets  dvrdta  and  apavrata^  ^'devoid  o^"  or  ''opposed  to, 
religious  rites,"  or  "lawless,"  will  have  been  noticed  as  applied  to  the 
Dasyus.  I  proceed  to  cite  some  fturther  passages  in  which  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Dasyus  (whoever  they  may  be)  are  specified. 

They  are  (1)  described  as  a  degraded  race,  i.  101,  5:  Indro  yo 

dafyHn  adhardn  avdtirat  marutvantark  iahhy&ya  havdmahe  \     "We 

invoke  to  be  our  friend,  Indra,  attended  by  the  Maruts,  who  subdued 

the  base  Dasyus  "  [or,  "  subdued  and  humbled  the  Dasyus  "j.''    ii.  11, 

18:  Dhishva  iavah  iura  yena  Vjritram  avdhhinad  Bdnum  Aurnavdbham  \ 

cpdvrinor  jyotir  drydya  ni  savyatah  iddi  dasyur  Indra  \     "  Maintain, 

O  hero,  that  strength  by  which  thou  hast  broken  down  Yfitra,  Danu, 

Aurnavabha.     Thou  hast  revealed  light  to  the  Arya,  and  the  Dasya 

lias  been  set  on  thy  left  hand."^    The  text  of  the  following,  R.V., 

iL  12,  4,  has  been  already  given  in  p.  282 :  "  He  who  swept  away  the 

low  Dasa  colour."'*    iv.  28,  4 :   Visvasmdt  Am  adhamdn  Indra  dasyHn 

'viio  ddslr  ak finer  apraicLstdh  \  "  Indra,  thou  hast  made  these  Dasyus 

lower  than  all,  and  the  servile  people  without  renown." 

They  are  described  (2)  as  having  either  no  religious  worship,  or  rites 
different  from  those  of  the  Aryas.  i.  33,  4, 5 :  Ayafvdnah  Sanakd^  pretim 
^yuh  I  pard  chit  Hnhd  vivfijua  U  Indra  ayajvdno  yqfvahhi^  apardhamdnd^\ 

*>  Sayana  explains  this  of  making  the  Asoras  vile  and  slaying  them :  AsurBn 
Aharon  nikfith(an  kfitva, 

^  Sujaoa  explains  the  word  Da83ra  in  this  verse  of  the  mythical  personage 
Tritra.  Hie  words  ni  +  «a<ft,  making  together  niihadi,  present  a  carious  coincidence 
^th  the  word  Nishada, 

*^  Both  (Diet.)  gives  the  sense  of  "removing,  putting  away/*  to  ffuha  hah. 
Sfiyaoa  explains  it  of  '<  hiding  in  a  caTem."  The  worid  varna^  colour,  race,  which  is 
applied  to  the  Aryas,  iii.  34,  9,  is  here  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  the  Dasyus. 
Siiyana  explains  the  latter,  either  of  the  S'fidra  caste,  or  of  the  Asuras. 
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<>  ThA  nnBacrificing  Sanakaa  perished.  Contending  with  the  sacrififieri) 
the  non-aacrificen  fled,  O  India,  with  averted  faces."*  i.  131,  4: 
SasM  tarn  Ittdra  mariyam  ayajyum  ityddi\  ''Thoa,  O  Indra,  hut 
chastised  the  mortal  who  sacriflces  not.'"'  L  132,  4:  8umuMjf9 
runikaya  lanchid  acrataik  hrindymUam  chid  avraiam  \  "  Sabject  to 
those  who  offer  libations  the  irzeUgionB  man,  the  irxeligious  man  thongli 
wrathfdL"  iv.  16,  9:  AT  wtdydcdn  ^brahmd  dasyur  aria  \  "The 
deceitful,  prayerless  Dasyn  has  perished."  B-Y.,  t.  7,  10:  AiAp» 
aprinato  Urik  iasahyad  doiyHn  iahah  tasahydd  Mffn  |  **  O  A^ni,  mxf 
the  Atri  then  overcome  the  illiberal  Dasyns:  may  Isha  OTe^ 
come  the  men."  E.V.,  ri.  14,  3 :  I\irvafUo  dasyum  dyavo  vrokH^ 
nkshanto  atratam  \  ^'  3Ien  sabdoing  the  Dasyu,  with  rites  (or  laws) 
overwhelming  the  irreligious  (or  lawless)."  y.  42,  9:  Apavraia* 
pratate  vdtridhdndn  brakma-^vMah  tHrydd  yavayasva  |  ''Bemore 
far  from  the  san  the  irreligious,  the  haters  of  prayer,  who  increase  m 
progeny."  viii.  59,  10:  TVam  nah  Indra  fitayus  tvdnido  ni  triff^\ 
madhye  ratithca  tuvinrimna  Hrvor  ni  ddsam  HhuUho  hathaih  \  U I 

^  Sayana  describes  the  Sanakis  as  foUowers  of  Yfitra :  £tantt5makah  Tp^ 
MMehaiak.  I  cannot  say  who  may  be  meant  by  the  Sanakts  here.  They  msy  h^^ 
been  heretical  Aryaa  and  not  Dasyns.  A  Sanaka  was  a  mindbom  son  of  Brabffli* 
Wilson,  Yish.  Pur.,  first  edition,  p.  38,  note  13.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  L  885,  iiote» 
quotes  a  text  of  the  Mahabh.  xiL  13,078,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  lage.  BenfeT 
rentiers  sahaknh  **  old." 

^  In  i.  100,  15,  the  word  murttahj  **  men,*'  is  opposed  to  devdh,  "  gods."  The 
word  marttja^  '*  mortal,**  is  usually  applied  to  men.    But  from  the  following  pi*^* 
of  the  S'atapatha-brahmana  it  appears  that  the  Asuras  also  are  regarded  as  otortsly 
and  that  the  gods  too  were  formerly  so.    ii.  2,  2,  8,  ff. :  Dgmiehm  mit  Jmfiif^ 
ubhaye  prajapatyak  paspridhire  \    Te  ubkaye  0va  UHotmoHa  omA,  mortyi  kj/  omki 
anal  ma  hi  martyak  \    Teihu  ubkayukm  marfy€shu  Agnir  ewt  amjrita  am  |    21ns  ^ 
9ma  ubkaye  amrilam  upajhanti  ....  T\sto  devas  toMTyamta  ivapariiiiiBkirt\  *^ 
archantttk  iramyanta*  eheruk  \    Uta  Aturdn  tapatnan  wuuiydn  akkibkmnm»  Ui  ^ 
ttad  amritam  agnyadkeym  dadfiiuk  \    Tk  ka  uekuk  \   kanta  idmm  amfiUm  atiitf^l 
mann  adadhamahai  \  Tt  idam  amritam  aniaratmann  adkaya  awtfita  bkuha  atttfff^ 
bhutva  staryan  tapatnun  martyHn  abhibkaviakyama  Hi,    ''The  godi  and  hS^S^ 
both  the  offspring  of  Prajupati,  strove  together.    They  were  both  soul-less,  for  tl>«T 
were  mortal ;  for  he  who  is  soul-less  is  mortaL    While  they  were  both  moK^ 
Agui  alone  was  immortal  \  and  they  both  deriyed  life  from  him,  the  immortal.  •  -  ' 
Then  the  gods  were  left  as  the  inferior.    They  continued  to  practise  devotion  ^^ 
Rus'oiify,  and  (while  seeking  to)  overcome  their  foes,  the  mortal  Asuras,  they  bel»*V. 
this  inimortid  consecrated  fire.    They  then  said,  *  Come,  let  us  place  this  mmo^^^ 
(fire)  in  our  inmost  soul.    Having  done  so,  and  having  [thus]  become  immortal  ^^ 
invincible,  we  shall  overcome  our  mortal  and  conquerable  enemies.'  '*    The  ^^^ 
accordingly  placed  the  sacred  fire  in  their  hearts,  and  by  this  mflani  OTercame  ^ 
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Anyavratam  amdnusham  ayajvunam  adevayum  \  ova  svah  salhu  dudhtnita 
parvatah  iuyhndya  dasyum  parvatah  \  **  Thou,  Indra,  lovest  our  re- 
ligions rites ;  thou  tramplest  down  those  that  revile  thee ;  thou, 
vigorous  hero,  guard  thyself  in  thy  vital  parts  {lit  thighs) ;  thou  hast 
BmittcQ  the  Dasa  with  thy  blows.  11.  Let  his  own  friend  Parvata, 
let  Parvata  strike  down  to  swift  destruction  the  Dasyu  who  observes 
different  rites,  who  is  inhuman,  who  does  not  sacrifice,  nor  regard  the 
gods."^  iv.  41,  2:  Sahvdmso  dasyum  avratam  \  ^'Subduing  the 
irreligious  Dasyu." ^  x.  22,  7,  S:  A  nah  Indra  pfikshase  asmdkam 
hrahma  udi/atam  \  tat  tvd  ydchdmahe  avah  S'ushnarh  yad  hann  amdnusham  \ 
8  I  Akarmd  Dasyur  dbhi  no  amantur  anyavrato  amdnushah  \  tvam  tasya 
amitrahan  vadhar  Ddsyasya  damhhaya  \  ^'Our  prayer,  0  Indra,  is 
lifted  up  to  thee  for  sustenance.  We  implore  of  thee  that  succour 
whereby  thou  didst  smite  the  inhuman  S^ushna.  The  Dasyu,  irre- 
ligious, foolish,  observing  other  rites,  and  inhuman,  is  against  us:  do 
thou,  0  slayer  of  our  foes,  subdue  the  weapon  of  this  Dasa." 

Another  epithet  which  is  frequently  applied  to  the  adversaries  of 
the  Yedic  bards,  or  of  their  deities  (whether  those  adversaries  may 
have  been  Aryas,  Dasyus,  or  demons),  is  "anindra,"  "without  Indra," 
"despisers  of  Indra."  It  occurs  in  the  following  texts,  R.V.,  i.  133, 
1 :  Uhhepundmi  rodasl  fitena  druho  dahdmi  sam  mahlr  anindrdh  \  **  By 
sacrifice  I  purify  both  worlds,  I  consume  the  great  female>goblins 
which  regard  not  lodra."  R.V.,  iv.  23,  7 :  Lrultam  jighdmsan  dhva^ 
rasam  anindrdih  tetikte  tigmd  tujase  anlkd  \  ''Seeking  to  slay  the 
injurious  female-sprite  who  regards  not  Indra,  he  (Indra)  makes  his 
sharp  weapons  sharper  for  her  destruction."  R.Y.,  v.  2,  3 :  Hiranya- 
dantam  iuehivarnam  drdt  kshetrdd  apaiyam  dyudhd  mmdnam  \  daddno 
asmai  amjritaih  viprikkat  kirn  mdm  anindrdh  kfinavann  anukthdh  \ 
'Trom  an  adjacent  spot,  while  offering  to  him  the  imperishable, 

>*  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Anfrecht  for  aid  in  the  translation  of  this  passage.  The 
epithets  of  the  Dasyu  in  the  last  verse  seem  well  applicable  to  a  mortal ;  but  some  of 
them  recur  in  x.  22,  8.  In  verse  7  of  the  same  hymn  a  mortal  enemy  is  referred  to : 
Na  thn  adevah  apad  itham  dJrghat/o  martyah  :  "  0  long-lived  god,  let  not  a  godless 
mortal  obtain  prosperity.*'  In  his  comment  on  R-Y.  v.  20,  2,  Suyana  explains  the 
word  ttnyavrtUa  thus :  Vaidikad  vibhaktam  vratam  karma  yasya  tasya  Asuraaya^ 
«*  the  Asura  whose  rites  are  di£ferent  from  those  of  the  Veda."  See  Oold^tucker,  Diet. 
«.r.  '*  anyavrata,** 

'*  Benfey  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Sumaveda,  ii.  243  (p.  251),  understands 
Jkuyum  avratam  of  Vritra,  or  the  Evil  Spirit  in  general. 
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nnmingled  [fuel  or  butter  ?],  I  beheld  [Agni]  the  golden-toothed,  the 
bright-coloured,  feishioning  his  weapons:  what  can  those  who  regard 
not  Indra,  and  recite  no  hymns,  do  to  me  ?"  E.Y.,  yii.  18,  6:  Arikam 
vlroiya  iritapdm  anindram  para  iardhantam  nanude  ahh*  kgkdm  \ 
^'Indra  hurled  to  the  ground  the  half  of  the  straggling  heroes, 
drinkers  of  the  oblation^  and  disregarders  of  Indra."^  B.V.,  x.  27, 
6 :  Darian  nu  atra  iritap&n  anindrdn  hahukshadah  iarave  patyawtdndn  \ 
ghrUhum  vd  ye  niniduh  takhdyam  adhi  u  nu  ethu  pacayo  vavrityuk\ 
''They  beheld  here  those  who  drink  the  libation,  who  regard  not 
Indra,  who  offer  worthless  oblations,*^  and  are  fit  yictima  for  the 
thunderbolt:  the  wheels  have  rolled  over  those  who  reviled  [our] 
destroying  friend."  In  E.Y.,  x.  48,  7,  Indra  speaks:  Ahhldam 
ekam  eko  oitni  nUhshdf  ahhi  dvd  him  u  trayah  karanti  \  khale  na  pankdn 
prati  hanmi  hhuri  kim  md  nindanti  iatravo  anindrdh  \  "Impetuoufl, 
I  alone  vanquish  this  one  enemy;  I  vanquish  two;  what  can  even 
three  do?  [In  battle]  I  destroy  numerous  foes  like  sheaves  of  com 
on  the  threshing-floor.  Why  do  the  enemies  who  regard  not  Indra 
revUeme?''" 

The  following  text  speaks  of  men  who  are  destitute  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  x.  105,  8:  Ava  no  vfijind  iiilhi  richd  vanema  anr%chah\ 
ndhrahmd  yajnah  tidhag  joshati  tve\  ''Take  away  our  calamities. 
With  a  hymn  may  we  slay  those  who  employ  no  hymns.  Thou  takest 
no  great  pleasure  in  a  sacrifice  without  prayers."^ 

As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  282),  there  is  some  appearance  of  an 
allusion  being  made  in  the  Yeda  (3)  to  a  distinction  of  oomplexioii 
as  existing  between  the  Aryas  and  the  aborigines.  On  this  subject  I 
quote  the  following  remarks,  made  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  a  review 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 

^  See  Roth*8  interpretation  of  tliis  verse  in  hia  lii  and  Hist  of  the  Yeda,  pp.  98, 
99 ;  and  hia  remarks  on  the  tribes  who  are  referred  to  in  this  hymn»  ibid.  pp.  132>6. 

*^  Prof.  Both,  t,v.  explains  bahukshad  as  denoting  a  niggardly  worshipper  idio 
offers  the  foreleg,  Le.  a  worthless  portion  of  the  victim. 

^  See  Mrukta,  iiL  10,  and  Both,  Erlaiiter.,  p.  29. 

^  In  my  article  '*  On  the  Relations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other  Glaaset  of  Indiaa 
Society  in  the  Vedic  Age,"  (Joum.  Eoyal  As.  Soc.,  new  series,  ii  286,  ff.),  I  hav« 
quoted  numerous  texts  from  the  Kigveda  *' containing  denunciations  of  religion 
hostility  or  indifference,"  in  which  **  no  express  reference  is  made  to  Dasyus,"  and 
which  may  therefore,  *'  with  more  or  less  probability,  be  understood  of  memben  of  Urn 
Aryan  community." 
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*' Times"  newspaper  of  10th  and  12th  April,  1858,  and  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  his  **  Chips,"  vol.  ii.  (see  p.  824) : — ''  At  the  time," 
he  says,  "when  this  name  of  War^a'  was  first  used  in  the  sense 
of  caste,  there  were  bnt  two  castes,  the  Aryas  and  the  non-Aryas, 
the  bright  and  the  dark  race.  This  dark  race  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  poets  of  the  Yeda  *the  black  skin.'  Eigreda,  i.  130,  8 :  '  Indra 
protected  in  battle  the  Aryan  worshipper,  he  snbdued  the  lawless  for 
Mann,  he  conquered  the  black  skin.'  "  ^  (This  passage  has  been 
already  quoted,  p.  360.) 

Some  other  passages  in  which  black-coloured  enemies  are  mentioned 
may  also  possibly  be  referrible  to  the  dark  aborigines ;  such  as  Il.y.  ii. 
20,  7,  already  quoted  (p.  869) :  **  Indra,  the  slayer  of  Yjitra  and  de- 
stroyer of  cities,  scattered  the  servile  {(Uliih)  [hosts]  of  black  descent." 
But  Prof.  Both  (in  his  Lex.),  explains  this  last  expression,  kruhnayani^, 
as  well  as  kruhmgarhhdh^  in  B.Y.  i.  101,  1,  as  descriptive  of  the 
black  clouds.  The  latter  of  these  two  phrases  is  similarly  understood 
by  M.  Begnier  in  his  £tude  sur  Tldiome  des  Yedas,  p.  154.  In  B.Y. 
iv.  16,  13,  mention  is  made  of  Pipru  and  Mfigaya  being  subjected  to 
Bijii^van,  son  of  Yidathin,  and  of  50,000  black  beings  (explained 
by  the  commentator  as  Bakshases)  being  destroyed  by  Indra,  as 
old  age  destroys  the  body.  {Team  Piprum  MTtgayam  iniavarhsam 
fiijihane  Vaidathin&ya  randhi^  \  panchdiat  kfithnd  ni  vapaft  aahasrd 
atkam  na  puro  jarimd  vi  dardaJ^  \  )  These,  also,  are  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded as  aerial  foes.^  See  also  Professor  Benfey's  explanation  of  B.Y. 
viiL  85,  15,  in  his  translation  of  the  Samaveda,  i.  323,  p.  228.     In 

^  This  phrase,  <'the  black  sldn,"  occnrs  also  in  K.Y.  ix.  41,  1,  a  text  which 
reappears  in  the  Samayeda,  i.  491,  and  ii.  242.  The  words  are  Pra  ye  gavo  na 
hhurnayat  tveshah  ayaw  akramuhy  ghnantal^  kfithnam  apa  tvaeham;  which  are  thus 
rendered  by  Professor  Benfey :  **  The  flaming,  the  tempestuous  [gods],  approach  like 
furious  bulls,  and  chase  away  the  black  skin."  In  a  note  he  adds  the  explanation : 
**  The  Maruts  (winds)  chase  the  clouds."  In  bis  Glossary  to  the  S.V.,  the  same 
author  explains  the  phrase  **  black  skin  "  by  *'  night."  A  sinoilar  expression,  Umeham 
Mtkntm,  occurs  in  R.Y.  ix.  73,  6 :  Indra^viahfam  apa  dhamanti  mayaya  tvaeham 
atikntm  bhumano  divas  pari  \  **By  their  might  thej"  (I  cannot  say  who  [qu.  Maruts?] 
are  here  referred  to)  *^  sweep  away  from  the  sky  the  black  skin  of  the  earth,  hated  of 
Indra.*'  So  Benfey  translates  this  line  in  his  Glossary,  t,v,  aaiknJ,  But  perhaps 
the  words  **  black  sldn"  should  not  be  construed  with  the  word  *' earth."  The  con- 
ftruction  may  be,  '*  from  earth  and  sky." 

«A  Compare  Prof.  Wilson's  Translation  and  B.Y.  L  101,  as  well  as  the  Introductioa 
to  his  R.Y.,  ToL  iii^  pp.  viii,  ix,  ziv  and  zt. 
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the  foUowing  text  allusion  is  made  to  black  tribes  of  some  kind :  B.V. 
vii.  5,  3 :  Tvad-hhiya  viSah  dyann  asiknlr  asamandh  jahatir  hhoJandni\ 
Vaikanara  pHrave  iosuchdnah  puro  yad  Agne  darayann  adldeh  \  "For 
fear  of  thee  the  black  tribes  fled,  scattered,  relinqnishing  their  pos- 
sessions, when  thoa,  Agni  Yai^vanara,  gleaming  in  behalf  of  Puru  [or 
the  man],  didst  tear  and  bum  the  cities."  Prof.  Roth  (Lexicon,  i.v. 
**asikni^*)  explains  the  words  ** black  tribes"  as  meaning  ''spirits of 
darkness."  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  E.y.  viii.  62,  18:  Puramn§ 
dhfishno  druja  hjrUJinayd  hddhito  viid  |  ''0  impetuous,  break  down  as  it 
were  a  rampart,  being  harassed  by  the  black  race."  It  is  not  clear  who 
is  here  apostrophized ;  or  what  dark-coloured  enemies  are  referred  to. 

There  are  (4)  some  passages  in  which  the  epithet ''  mfidhrayach** 
is  applied  to  the  speech  of  the  Daspis.     If  it  were  certain  that  the 
aboriginal  tribes  were  alluded  to  in  all  or  in  any  of  these  texts,  and 
that  the  adjective  in  question  had  reference  to  any  peculiarity  in  their 
language,  the  fact  would  be  one  of  the  highest  interest;,  but  un- 
fortunately both  points  are  doubtful.^    The  following  are  the  passages 
alluded  to: — E.Y.  i.  174,  2:  J)ano  viiah  Indra  mfidhratdehah  tapta 
yat  purah  sarma  idradir  dart  \  rinor  apo  anavadya  arndh  yune  Vritran 
PurukuUdya  randhth  \     ''  When  thou,  0  Indra,  our  defence,  didst 
destroy  the  seven  autumnal  castles,  thou  didst  subdue  the  people  of 
injurious  speech.     Thou,  blameless  one,  hast  impelled  the  flowing 
waters:    thou   hast  subjected  Vritra  to  the  youthful  Punikutsa." 
E.Y.  V.  29,  10 :  Pra  anyach  chakram  avrihah  Suryasya  KuUdya  anyad 
varh'o  yd  (are  kah  \  andio  Dasyun  amrinor  vadhena  ni  duryone  dtriman 
mfidhravdchah  \    "  Thou  didst  detach  one  wheel  of  Surya :  the  other 
thou  didst  set  free  to  go  for  Kutsa.     Thou  hast  with  thy  weapon. 
smitten  the  mouthless  [or  noseless]  Dasyus :  in  their  abode  thou  hast 
beaten  down  the  injuriously  speaking  people."     v.  32,  8 :  Tyam  ehid 
arnam  madhupam  iaydnam  aainvam  vavram  mahi  ddad  ugra^  \  apOdam 
atram  mahatd  vadhena  ni  duryone  dtfinan  mfidhravdeham  \      ''The 
fierce  [Indra]  seized  that  huge,  restless  [Yfitra],  the  drinker  up  of 
the  sweets,  reclining,  insatiable,  the  hidden;   and  beat  down  in  his 
abode  with  a  great  weapon,  that  footless,  devouring,  and  injurioualy- 

<*  The  AthairaTeda  xiL  1,  45,  refers  to  the  earth  as  '*  sustaining  men  of  very 
Various  forms  of  speech  and  customs ;  each  dwelling  in  their  own  abodes  *'  {Jmmmm 
bihhratl  bahudha  vivaehatam  natUtdharmanam  pr*^hi9i  ymtkaMkotam), 
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flpealdng  [demon]."  vii.  6,  3:  Ni  akratun  grathino  mridhravdehah 
Panln  aSraddhdn  avridhdn  ayajncLn  \  pra  pra  tdn  Dasyun  Agnir  vivdya 
pUrvai  ehakdra  apardn  ayajyUn  \  ''The  senseless,  Mse,  injurionsly- 
speaking,  unbelieving,  unpraising,  nnworshipping  Panis  (or  niggards) ; 
these  Dasyus  Agni  removed  far  off.  It  was  he  who  first  made  the 
irreligious  degraded."  vii.  18,  13 :  V%  tadyo  vtsvd  drirhhitdni  eshdm 
Indrah  purah  sahasd  tapta  dardah  \  vi  Anavasya  Tritsave  gayam  hhdg 
jeshma  Purum  tidathe  mftdhravdeham  \  "  Indra  straightway  shattered 
all  their  strongholds,  their  seven  castles  by  his  violence:  he  divided 
to  the  Tfitsa  the  substance  of  the  Anava :  we  vanquished  in  the  fight 
the  injuriously-speaking  Puru  [or  man]." 

The  word  " myidhravach,"  which  I  have  rendered  "injuriously- 
speaking,"  is  explained  by  Say  ana  (in  his  comments  on  three  of  these 
passages)  as  meaning  ''one  whose  organs  of  speech  are  destroyed" 
(^himiita^dgindriya,  or  himsita-vachaska).  On  i.  174,  2,  he  interprets 
it  as  marihana-vachandhf  "speaking  patiently,"  ("suing  for  pardon," 
Wilson),  and  on  vii.  18,  13,  by  hddhavdcham,  "speaking  so  as  to  vex," 
("ill-speaking,"  Wilson).  The  same  term  is  rendered  by  Wilson,  in 
his  translation  of  the  second  and  third  passages,  by  "  speech-bereft," 
or  "speechless."  Roth,  in  his  "Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,"  p.  97, 
rejects  the  explanation  of  Yaska  (who  (Nir.  vi.  31)  renders  "mfidhra- 
vachah"  by  "mfiduvachah,"  "softly-speaking,"),  and  considers  that  it 
means  "speaking  injuriously."  Dri Kuhn,  again  (Herabkunft  des  Feuers, 
p.  60),  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  in  question  means  "a  stutterer;" 
and  thinks  that,  in  R.Y.  v.  29,  10,  reference  is  made  to  the  gradual 
dying  away  of  the  distant  thunder,  which  is  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the 
Tanquished  demon.  In  treating  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  Prof. 
MiiUer  (Last  Results  of  Turanian  Researches,  p.  346  :  see,  below,  pp. 
389,  ff.)  remarks,  that  "  the  '  anasas,'  enemies,  whom  Indra  killed  with 
his  weapon  (R.Y.  v.  29,  10),  are  probably  meant  for  noseless  (a-nasas), 
not,  as  the  commentator  supposes,  for  faceless  (an-asas)  people.  (See 
also  the  article  of  the  same  author  already  alluded  to  in  p.  375.) 
Professor  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks  (R.Y.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  276, 
note):  *'Andsa,  Sayana  says,  means  dayarahitdn,  devoid  of,  or  deprived 
ofy  words;  dsya,  face  or  mouth,  being  put  by  metonymy  for  Sabday 
the  sound  Xb&t  comes  from  the  mouth,  articulate  speech,  alluding 
possibly  to  the  uncultivated  dialects  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  barbarism 
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and  uncultivated  speech  being  identical,  in  the  opinion  of  the  HindiUi 
as  in  the  familiar  term  for  a  barbarian,  *  mlechha,'  which  is  deriTed 
from  the  root,  mkehhy  to  speak  rudely;"  and  adds,  in  referenoe  to 
Professor  Miiller's  proposed  interpretation  of  anasa:  ''The  proposal 
is  ingenious,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  Sayaga  is  right,  as  we  hsTO 
the  Dasyus  presently  called  also  mrtdkravdehas,  .  •  •  •  haying  de- 
fective organs  of  speech." 

There  are  only  two  of  the  four  preceding  passages  containing  tbe 
word  mfidhravdchf  in  which  the  Dasyus  are  named ;  and  in  the  seoood 
of  these  two  texts  (E.y.  vii.  6,  3)  this  word  is  applied  to  persons  or 
beings  csHedpani,  who  are  either  niggards,  or  the  mythical  beings  who 
stole  the  cows  of  the  gods  or  the  Angirases,  and  hid  them  in  a  cave. 
(See  Wilson's  B.Y.  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17,  note.)*^  In  any  case,  the  sense 
of  the  word  mjridhravdch  is  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  our  referring  it 
with  confidence  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  speech  of  the  aborigines. 

In  the  R.  V.  frequent  mention  is  made  (5)  of  the  cities  or  castles  of 
the  Dasyus,  or  of  the  Asuras.     One  of  these  passages,  i.  103,  3,  has 
been  already  quoted  in  p.  359.    The  following  are  additional  instances: 
B.y.  i.  51,  5 :  Tvam  Pipror  nrimanah  prarujah  purah  pra  J^ijihdnam 
Basyu'hatyethu  d.vitha\  ''Benevolent  to  men,  thou  hast  broken  the 
castles  of  Pipru,  and  protected  Eijiivan  in  his  battles  with  the  Dasyus.'' 
B.y.  L  63,  7 :  Tvam  ha  tyad  Indra  sapta  ytidhyan  puro  vajrin  Furut* 
utsdya  dardah  \  "  Thou,  0  Indra,  thunderer,  fighting  for  Pumkutsa, 
didst  destroy  then  seven  castles."    i.  174,  8 :  Bhinat  puro  na  h1iii» 
adevlr  nanamo  vadhar  adevasya  ply  oh  \  "  Thou  hast  pierced  the  godlev 
piercers  like  their  castles :  thou  hast  bowed  down  the  weapon  of  the 
godless  destroyer."    ii.  14,  6 :    Tah  iatam  S'ambaroiya  puro  Mhtda 
aiman&va  purvl^\  "Who  split  the  hundred,  the  numerous,  castles  of 
Slunbara  as  with  a  thunderbolt"  ii.  19,  6 :  Divoddsdya  fuwati^  eha  nma 
Indrah  puro  v*  airach  Chhamharoiya  \  "  Indra  shattered  for  Divodaaa  a 
hundred  castles  of  Slambara."  iiL  12,  6 :  Indrdgnl  navattm  puro  dduh 
patnlr  adhnnutam  \  $dkam  ekena  karmand  \  "Indra  and  Agni,  by  one  effort 
together,  ye  have  shattered  ninety  castles  belongLng  to  the  Dasyna.'' 
iv.  26,  3  :  Aham  puro  tnandasdno  v%  airarh  nova  sdkaA  nava^^.I^amlth 

*7  See  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth,  »,v,  pani,  where  KY,  vii  6,'3,  ii  eited  aatoag  Um 
texts  where  the  word  meant  **mggard ;"  and  comp.  my  ari  on  the  ^Prieati  in  tht 
Vedic  Age,*'  Jonzn.  E.  A.  S.  for  186^  p.  290. 
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roiya  \  S*atatamaih  veiyafh  sarvatdtd  Divoddiam  Atithigvam  yad  dvam 
^' Exhilarated,  I  have  destroyed  at  once  the  ninety-nine  castles  of 
Sleunbara:  the  hundredth  habitation  (remained)  in  security,  when  I 
protected  Divodasa  Atithigva."^  vi.  31,  4:  Iha^  iat&ni  ava  S'am* 
hara9ya  puro  jagantha  apratlm  dasyoh  \  "  Thou  hast  destroyed  hundreds 
of  unequalled  castles  of  the  Dasyu  Sambara/'  The  following  verse 
seems  to  show  that  by  these  castles,  as  well  as  by  mountains,  clouds 
are  meant : — z.  89,  7  :  Jaghdna  Vfitraih  icadhitir  vaneva  rurqfa  puro 
aradad  na  tindhun  \  hihheda  girith  navaih  in  na  kumhham  d  gd^  Indro 
akrinuta  moayughhih  \  ''  Indra  smote  Y^itra  as  an  axe  (fells)  the  woods ; 
he  broke  down  the  castles,  he  as  it  were  hollowed  out  the  rivers.  He 
split  the  mountain  like  a  new  jar ;  he  possessed  himself  of  the  cows, 
with  his  companions." 

Iron  castles  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  passage :  ii.  20,  8 :  Pratt 
yad  oiya  vajram  bdhvor  dhur  hatvl  dasyQn  purafi  dyaUr  nitdrit  I 
**  When  they  placed  the  thunderbolt  in  his  (Indra's)  hand,  he  slew  the 
Dasyus,  and  overthrew  their  iron  castles."** 

In  the  following  texts  "  autumnal  castles"  are  spoken  of: — ^i.  131,  4 : 
Vidus  te  asya  vlryasya  pUravo  puro  yad  Indra  idradlr  avdtira^  \  sdsO' 
hdno  avdtiral^  \  idsas  tarn  Indra  martyam  ayajyufk  iacasatpaU  \  "  Men 
know  this  heroism  of  thine,  that  thou  hast  overthrown  the  autumnal 
castles,  violently  overthrown  them.  Lord  of  power,  thou  hast  chastised 
the  mortal  who  sacrifices  not."  ^  (See  also  E.Y.  i.  174, 2,  which  has 
been  quoted  in  p.  376.)  vi.  20,  10  :  Sapta  yai  pura^  karma  idradlr 
dart  han  ddsl^  Furukutsdya  iikshan\     ''  When  thou,  our  defence,  didst 

**  See  Enbn's  Herablnmft  dee  Feners,  p.  1 40,  and  note.  Benfey  in  his  ezconns 
on  aarvatatif  Or.  und  Occ.  ii.  524,  renders  *'  the  hundredth  dwelling  in  safety,  when  I 
was  gracious  to  the  pious  Divodufla."  The  words  '*  in  safety  **  may,  he  says,  refer 
to  Indra,  or  to  the  hundredth  city  which  he  did  not  destroy ;  and  he  refers,  as  £ulm 
also  does,  to  E-Y.  Tii.  19,  5. 

*»  Mention  is  also  made  of  iron  castles  or  ramparts  in  the  following  texts :  B.Y. 
It.  27,  1 ;  yii.  3,  7 ;  vil  15,  14;  vii.  96,  1 ;  yiii.  89,  8 ;  and  z.  101,  8 ;  but  not  in 
connexion  with  the  Dasyus. 

^  The  '^autumnal"  castles  may  mean  the  brilliant  battlemented  cloud-castles, 
which  are  so  often  Tisible  in  the  Indian  sky  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Sayasa 
4n  loeo  explains  the  term  thus:  S'aradth  aam/vattarehtambandhinl]^  tamvaUurO' 
paryantam  prdkara'parikhadibhir  dfi4h'ikfiiah  purah  iatrunam  purV^  \  '*The 
enemies'  annual  cities,  fortified  for  a  year  with  ramparts,  ditches,  etc. ;"  but  see 
next  note. 
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break  down  the  seven  autumnal  castles,  thon  didst  slay  the  Dan 
(people),  showing  favour  to  Purukutsa."  " 

The  epithet  iaspat  is  applied  to  castles  in  the  following  text  This 
word  means,  as  is  well  known,  *^  constant,"  *^  perpetual,"  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Nighantus  it  has  the  meaning  of  "  many ;"  and  Sajana 
generally  understands  it  in  this  sense,  viii.  17,  14 :  Drap»o  hhettd 
purdm  iaScatlndm  Indro  munlndih  iakd  |  "  The  drop  (of  Soma)  ia  the 
splitter  of  many  (or  of  the  perpetual)  castles.  Indra  is  the  friend  of 
sages."  viii.  87,  6 :  TvatJi  hi  iahattndm  Indra  dartd  purdm  (ui  \  hanti 
dasyor  manor  vridhah  patir  divah  \  **  Thou,  Indra,  art  the  destroyer 
of  many  (or  the  perpetual)  castles,  the  slayer  of  the  Dasyu,  the  ben^ 
factor  of  man,  the  lord  of  the  sky."  "  Castles  of  stone  are  mentioned 
in  one  passage,  iv.  30,  20 :  S'atam  aimanmaylndm  purdm  Indro  rt  diyo^ 
Divoddsdya  ddiushe  \  '^  Indra  has  thrown  down  a  hundred  castles  built 
of  stone,  for  his  worshipper  Divodasa."  "  In  R.V.  viii.  1,  28,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  "moving"  castle  :  Tvam  pur  am  eharuhnvam  vadhaik 
S'ushnasya  iampinah  \  "Thou  hast  shattered  with  thy  bolts  the  moving 
castle  of  S^ushna."  " 

The  castles  referred  to  in  these  Yedic  hymns  were,  in  later  times, 
at  least,  understood  of  castles  of  the  Ajsuras ;  and  the  following  legend 
was  invented  to  explain  what  they  were.  In  the  Commentary  on  the 
Yajasaneyi-Sanhita  of  the  Yajurveda,  the  following  passage  ocean: 
Atra  iyam  dkhydyikd  asti  \  d^mh  pardjitdh  asurds  tapoi  taptvd  troh 
lokye  trini  purdni  chakrur  lohamaylm  hhumau  rdjatim  antarikth 
haiml^  divi  \  tadd  devais  tdh  dagdhum  upasadd  Agnir  drddhitah  \  UM 
upasad'dwatd-rHpo  *gnir  yadd  tdsu  purshu  praviiya  tdh  daddha  UU 
tigrah  puro  ^gnes  tanavo  ^hhuvan  \  tad  abhipretya  ayam  mantrap  |  "Oi^ 
this  text  [Vaj.  Sanh.  6,  8],  the  following  story  is  told :— The  Asurti^ 

01  Saytna,  in  his  note  on  this  veno,  explains  the  word  ianuHl^  differentlj, 
iaran'tiamnah  aturasya  tamhandhinlh  \    **  Belonging  to  an  Asora  called  S'arad 
SSyaya  renders  the  word  darma  in  i\m  passage  by  '*  with  thy  thunderbolt."    In 
note  on  R.V.  i.  174,  2,  ho  had  previously  rendered  it  by  "  for  our  happiness." 
have  Ventured  to  render  it  "  our  defence.** 

n  In  R. V.  viii.  84,  3,  we  iind  the  same  epithet  applied  to  persons :  2Vmi 
daivatlnam  patih  raja  vidam  an  |   **  Ihou  art  the  lord,  the  king  of  many  peoples." 

*>  Sayana  interprets  ainummaywam  by  pashanair  nirmitanam^  *<  built  of  stone,' 
and  says  they  were  the  cities  of  S'ambara. 

M  It  appoars  that  moving  cloud-castles  are  here  meant. 
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having  been  vanquished  by  the  gods,  performed  austcritiesy  and  built 
Uiree  castles  in  the  three  worlds,— one  of  iron  on  the  earth,  one  of 
silver  in  the  atmosphere,  and  one  of  gold  in  the  sky.     Then  Agni  was 
supplicated  by  the  gods  to  bum  these  castles  with  the  upasad.     In 
consequence,  Agni,  in  the  form  of  the  upasad  deity,  entered  these  castles, 
and  burned  them.    Then  these  castles  became  the  bodies  of  Agni.    It 
is  to  this  that  this  Mantra  (text)  has  reference."  *    The  Sktapatha- 
brahmana  (iii.  4,  4,  3,  ff.)  has  the  following  passage  on  the  same 
subject : — Dw&i  cha  vai  aturdi  eha  tibhaye  prdjdpatydJ^  paapfidhire  | 
taio  *iurdh  eshu  lokeshu  purai  chakrire  ayasmaylm  eva  cumin  loke  raja^ 
tdm  antariksha  harinlm  divi  \  tad  vai  d&vdh  atpfinvata  \  U  etdbhir  upa^ 
sadhhir  updsldan  \  tad  yad  updaldama  tasmdd  upasado  ndma  \  t$  purah 
prdhhindann  imdn  hkdn  prdjayan  \    tasmdd  dhur  "  upasadd  purank 
jayanti  "  iti  |  *^  The  gods  and  Asuras,  who  were  both  the  offspring  of 
Prajapati,  contended  together.     Then  the  Asuras  constructed  castles  in 
these  worlds,  one  of  iron  in  this  world,  one  of  silver  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  one  of  gold  in  the  sky.     The  gods  were  envious  of  this.     They 
sat  near  (upa-asldan)  with  these  *  upasads '  [ceremonies  so  called,  or 
sieges]  ;  and  from  their  thus  sitting  the  name  of  '  upasad '  originated. 
They  smote  the  cities,  and  conquered  these  worlds.     Hence  the  saying 
that  men  conquer  a  city  with  an  '  upasad.'  "     In  the  sequel  of  the 
same  passage,   iii.  4,  4,  14,  it  is  said:    Vajram  eva  etat  sarhBkaroti 
Agnim  m^lkarh  Somam  ialyam  Vtshnurh  kulmalam  \  ''  He  thus  prepares 
the  thunderbolt,  making  Agni  the  shaft,  Soma  the  iron,  YishQU  the 
point."  »    (See  also  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  ii.  310.) 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana  i.  23  gives  the  following  variation  of  the  story : 
Devdsurdh  vai  eshu  lokeshu  samayatanta  |  te  vai  aeurdh  imdn  eva  hkdn 
pttro  ^kurvata  yathd  ejxydmso  hallydmsah  \  evam  te  vai  ayasmaylm  eva 
imam  akurvata  rajatdm  antariksham  harinlih  divam  te  tathd  imdn  hkdn 
puro  ^kurvatal  te  devdh  abruvan  "puro  vai  ime^surdh  imdn  hkdn  akrata\ 
pura^  imdn  hkdnprati  karavdmahai"  iti ''  tathd^*  iti\  te  sadah  eva  asydJ^ 

^  The  reference  here  is  to  the  text  of  the  Y.S.  5,  8,  which  contains  the  words 
fa  te  Agn$  ayahiaya  tanuh;  ya  te  agne  rajahiaya  tanui^;  ya  t$  agn$  Kariiaya 
ianuh  :  **  The  hody  of  thine,  Agni,  which  reposes  in  iron ;  which  reposes  in  silt er ; 
which  reposes  in  gold."  The  '  upasad '  was  a  fcstiyal,  part  of  the  jyotish(onia, 
which  was  kept  for  scTeral  days.    See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon. 

M  Xhe  Commentary  says :  '<  antkam  '*  vajratya  mukha-praaUia^  \  ialyat  tatal^ 
purvo  bhayah  **  kulmalam  "  tatpuchha'bhayah  \ 
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pratyakunata  agnldhram  antarikshdd  havirdhdna  divoi  taikd  mdi^  UiM 
purah pratyakurvaita\U  devdh  abruvann  **upa8ada^  updydma^pntddtm 
mahdpuramjayanti^^  it*  **taihd"  iti\  U  y&m  eva  pratkamdm  nptrnim 
updyams  tayd  eva  endn  oimdl  lohdd  anudania  ydfk  dciUyd^  tayd  '«fani- 
shdd  ydm  tfitlydnt  tayd  dfvah  \    tdms  tathd  ehhyo  lokebhyo  *nuiml§ 
''  The  gods  and  Asoras  strove  together  in  these  worlds.     The  Asam 
made  these  worlds  into  castles,  as  strong  and  powerful  persooB  do. 
Thus  they  made  this  earth  a  castle  of  iron,  the  air  osne  of  silTeri  nl 
the  sky  one  of  gold :  thus  did  they  make  these  worlds  castles.   Hi 
gods  said :  ''  These  Asuras  have  made  these  worlds  into  castles;  letu 
in  turn  make  of  them  counter-castles.'    (The  other  gods  said) '  m  ta 
it.'    They  (accordingly)  made  out  of  this  earth  a  sitting-room*'  {mia], 
out  of  the  air  a  fire-altar,  and  out  of  the  sky  two  reoeptades  of  obb- 
tions :  thus  they  made  these  worlds  into  counter-castles.     The  godi 
said,  '  let  us  enter  upon  sieges  {upasadah\^  for  by  siege  men  conquer  i 
great  fort.'     (The  other  gods  said)  ^  so  be  it.'    By  the  first  siege  <n 
which  they  entered  they  drove  them  (the  Asuras)  firom  this  esith,  bj 
the  second  from  the  air,  and  by  the  third  firom  the  sky.    Bo  they  dion 
them  from  these  worlds." 

Further  on,  in  section  25  of  the  same  chapter,  the  Aitareya  'BA- 
mana  says : — Ishum  vat  etdfii  devdh  tamaskurvata  yad  vpoiodak  \  toifii 
Agnir  anlkam  dslt  Soma^  ialyo  Viahnua  tefanaih  Varumak  p6r9Sm\ 
tarn  djyadhanvdno  ^sfijams  tayd  puro  hhindawta^  dyan  \  **  The  g(A 
prepared  this  arrow,  the  Upasads.  Agni  was  its  shaft,  Soma  was  it> 
iron,  Vishnu  was  its  point,  Yaruna  its  feathers.  Using  the  ijyt  ^ 
a  bow,  they  discharged  this  arrow,  and  went  forward  shattering  i^ 
castles." 

The  Taittiilya  Sanhita,  vi.  2,  3  (as  quoted  in  the  commentaiy  onfl 
earlier  part  of  the  same  work,  Bibl.  Ind.,  Black  Yajurveda,  in  tbi 
first  volume,  page  390,  f.),  thus  relates  the  story,  combining  thsp>'^ 
of  the  narrative  which  are  separated  in  the  two  other  Br&hmaQtf:" 
Teshdm  asurdndm  ttsrah  purah  dsan  \  ayastnayl  avamd  'tha  rajatd  ^tk 
han'nl  \  tdh  devdh  jeturh  ndiaknuvan  \  tdh  upasadd  eva  qfiglihan  \  kf*^ 
dhur  ^^yai  chaivam  veda  yai  eha na upasadd  vai mahdpura^jayaiUi^*  *^' 

^^  This  Ib  Prof.  Haug's  rendering.    See  his  note,  Transl.  of  Ait.  Br.  p.  51. 
M  (( There  is  throughout  thlB  chapter  a  pun  between  the  two  meanings  of  tif^ 
'eiegc/  and  a  certain  cercmonj"  [so  called]  **  obaervable." — ^Haug,  p.  62. 
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U Mum  umaahwrvata  Agnim  anlkam  Stmaih  ialyafk  Tuikmtitk  t9Janam\  U 
*hnwan  **kah  tmdm  astsyati**  it%\  **Rudray*  ity  ahrw>aiH\  **£udro  vai 
krUrah  so  ^asyatv"  Ui  \  $o  ^hra^d  **varaih  vrinai  aham  eva  painndm 
adhtptUir  asdni**  Hi  \  taamdd  Eudrafk  pain$tdm  adhipatih  \  ta^  Budro 
'vdsfifiU  I  sa  tisrah  puro  hhitvd  ehhyo  lohlbhyo  ^aurdn  prdnudata  | 
<<  Thieae  Asoras  had  three  oasttesi  the  lowest  one  of  iron,  next  one  of 
Bilker,  and  then  one  of  gold.  The  gods  were  unable  to  conqaer  these. 
They  sought  to  capture  them  by  siege  (or  by  an  upasad).  Hence  men 
say,  'he  who  knows,  and  he  who  does  not  know,  this,  both  conquer  a 
great  fort  by  siege.'  They  prepared  an  arrow,  making  A  gni  the  wooden 
shaft,  Soma  the  iron,  and  YishQU  the  point.^  They  said,  '  who  shall 
shoot  this  arrow?'  'Eudra,'  they  said;  *  Eudra  is  cruel,  let  him  shoot 
it.'  He  (Eudra)  said,  '  let  me  ask  a  boon ;  let  me  be  the  lord  of  cattle 
(or  victims).'  Hence  Eudra  is  the  lord  of  cattle.  He  discharged  the 
arrow,  and  having  shattered  the  three  castles,  drove  the  Asuras  from 
these  worlds."" 

The  Atharvaveda,  v.  28,  9,  f.,  speaks  of  three  castles  of  the  gods : — 
Divas  tvd pdtti haritam  tnadhydt  tvd  pdiu  ar;unam\hhiltni/dh  ayasmayam 
pdtu  prdgdd  devapurd^  ayam  \  imds  tisro  devapurds  ids  tvd  rakshantu 
sarvatah  \  ''  May  the  golden  protect  thee  from  the  sky,  the  silver  from 
the  air,  the  iron  itom  the  earth :  this  man  has  reached  the  castles  of  the 
gods.    May  these  three  castles  of  the  gods  preserve  thee  continually." 

Another  text  speaks  of  the  castles  of  the  Asuras,  Atharvaveda,  z. 
6,  10:  Tarn  hibhraehchandrcmdhmanimasurdffim  puro  ^ jay  ad  ddw^ 
hiranmaylh  \  ''  Holding  that  gem,  the  Moon  captured  the  golden  castles 
of  the  Asuras,  sons  of  Danu." 

And  verse  20  of  the  same  hymn  says :  Tair  medino  Angiraso  DasyUndm 
hihhiduhpuras  tena  ivafh  dvishatojahi  \  "Allied  with  them  (the  Athar- 
Tans)  the  Angirases  shattered  the  castles  of  the  Dasyus :  with  it  do 
thou  slay  thine  enemies." 

In  several  tezta  Dasyus  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  mountains. 
Thus  in  E.Y.,  ii.  12,  11,  we  have  the  words,  Tah  Sambaram  parvat- 
mshu  hshiyatUam  ehatvdrifniydfh  iaradi  anvavindat  \  "  Who  discovered 

M  Comm.  p.  391:  Anlka^abdo  hana$ya  prathamo'bhagam  kaahlham  achMhfs 
Mtaiya»iabdo  Idham  i^'ana'iabdas  tad'Ogram. 

^  See  the  Tenion  of  the  same  story,  giTen  in  the  AmufSsana  panra  of  the 
If  ah&bhSrata,  as  qnoted  in  vol.  iv.  of  this  work,  pp.  168,  f. ;  and  at  much  greater 
length  in  the  Karija  parra,  tt,  1407,  ff. 
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Sumbara  living  in  the  mountains  in  the  fortieth  aatnmn ;"  and  in  i.  130, 
7 :  Bhinat  puro  navatim  Indra  P urate  Divodasaya  mahi  ddimhe  nriUt 
vajrena  ddiushe  nritah  \  Aiithigvaya  S'amharam  girer  ugro  avdhharat  \ 
maho  dhandni  dayamanah  ojasd  vihd  dhandni afasd |  *^ 0  Indra,  impetuous, 
thou  didst  shatter  by  thy  bolt  ninety-nine  cities  for  Fum  (or  the 
man),  for  the  very  liberal  sacrificer  Divodasa; — ^impetuous, — for  the 
liberal  sacrificer.  Fierce,  he  hurled  down  Sambara  from  the  moun- 
tain for  the  sake  of  Atithigra,  bestowing  great  wealth  by  bis  power, 
all  wealth  by  his  power."  iv.  30, 14 :  Ula  ddsam  Eaulitaram  hfihaUk 
parvatdd  adhi  \  avdJtann  Indra  S'amharam  \  *'  Thou,  Indra,  didst  cast 
down  the  Dasa  Sambara,  son  of  Kulitara,  from  the  great  mountain." 
vi.  26,  5 :  Ava  girer  ddsam  Sambaram  han  prdvo  Divoddsam  \  *^  Thou 
didst  hurl  down  the  Ddsa  Skmbara  from  the  mountain,  thou  didst 
preserve  Divodasa." 

The  wealth  or  property  of  the  Dasyus  or  Asuras  is  spoken  of  in 
various  places.  Thus  in  i.  33,  4  :  Vadhir  hi  dasyum  dkaninam  ghanem 
ekaS  charann  upa  Sdhbhtr  Indra  \  **  Thou,  0  Indra,  advancing  singly, 
hast  slain  the  wealthy  Dasyu,  together  with  his  allies,  with  thy 
destructive  weapon."'^  i.  176,  4:  Asunvantam  samam  jahi  dundiam 
yo  na  te  may  ah  j  asmahhyam  asya  vedanam  daddhi  suriS  chid  ohate\ 
''Kill  aU  those  who  make  no  oblations,  though  difficult  to  destroy, 
and  who  cause  thee  no  gladness ;  give  us  their  wealth :  the  worshipper 
expects  it."  ii.  15,  4  :  Sa  pravolhfln  parigatya  DahhlUr  viham  adhdg 
dyudham  iddhe  agnau  \  sa  gohhir  aicair  asrijad  rathebhih  \  ''  Surround- 
ing those  (Asuras)  who  had  carried  away  Dabhiti,  lie  burned  all 
their  weapons  in  the  blazing  fire,  and  presented  him  with  cows, 
horses,  and  chariots."  iv.  30,  13 :  Uta  Sushnashya  dhfishnuyd 
pramfiksho  ahhi  vedanam  \  puro  yad  asya  sampinak  \  "  Thou  didst 
boldly  sweep  away  the  wealth  of  S'ushna,  when  thou  didst  shatter 
his  castles."  viii.  40,  6 :  Apt  vrischa  purdna-vad  vratater  iva  gush- 
pitam  I  ojo  ddsasya  damhhaya  \  vayatn  tad  asya  samhhritam  vasu  Indrena 
mhhajemahi  \  "  lioot  up,  as  of  old,  like  (a  tree)  overgrown  by  a  creep- 
ing plant ;  subdue  the  might  of  the  Dasa  \  may  we  through  [or  with] 

^  S&rana  remarks  on  this  verse :  '*  The  Yajasancyins  distinctly  record  the  wealth 
[cf  Vriitit]  iu  these  words ;  *  VrUtrasyantah  sarve  devah  sarvaieha  vidyU^  sarvani 
havlmshi  eha  asan  :  In  Yritra  were  contained  all  the  gods,  all  the  sciencei,  and  all 
oblations.*  " 
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India  divide  his  collected  wealth."  x.  69,  6 :  Sam  qfryd  parvatyd 
vasHni  ddsd  vfitrdni  drydjtg$tha  \  ''Thou  hast  conquered  the  property, 
whether  situated  in  the  plains  or  hills,  (thou  hast  conquered)  the  Dasa 
and  the  Arya  enemies." 

In  the  following  and  numerous  other  texts  (as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  preceding),  yarious  Dasyus,  or  at  least  adversaries,  are  specified 
by  name,  together  with  the  persons  who  were  delivered  firom  them. 
B.y.,  L  51,  6 :  Tvam  Eutsaih  Swhnahatyeihu  dvitha  arandhayo  Atiihi- 
gvdya  Samharam  \  tnahdntaiSi  chid  Arbudafk  nydkramlh  padd  sandd 
eva  da9yuhatydyajajni»he  \  '*  Thou  hast  preserved  Kutsa  in  his  fights 
with  9ushna;  hast  subdued  SiEunbara  to  Atithigva;  thou  hast  trodden 
under  foot  the  great  Arbuda;  of  old  hast  thou  been  bom  to  destroy 
the  Dasyus.""  vii.  19,  2:  Team  hi  tyad  Indra  Kutsam  dvah  iuSrU- 
ihamdnas  tanvd  satnaryye  \  ddsaih  yat  S'ushnath  Kuyavaih  ni  Oitnai 
arandhayah  Arjuneydya  iikihan  \  *'  Thou,  0  Indra,  didst  then  deliver 
Kutsa  in  the  fray,  interposing  with  thy  body,  when  fiftvouring  that 
son  of  Arjuni,  thou  didst  subdue  to  him  the  Dasa  Siushna,  and 
Kuyava."*'  L  53,  8:  Ibaih  Karanjam  uta  Parnayam  vadhu 
te/uh(hayd  Atithiyvoiya  vartanl  \  tvam  iatd  Vanyftdasya  ahhinat  puro 
andnudah  purishiLtdh  J^tijihand  \  9  |  2\;ani  etdn  jana-rdjno  dinrdaia 
abandhund  Suiravasd  upajaymtuhah  \  shashfim  sahaird  fMvaiir^  nava 
SrtUo  ni  ehakrena  rathyd  dushpadd  avfinak  \  10  j  Iba^  dvitha  SuSra- 
vataih  tavotihhis  tava  trdmahhir  Indra  Turvaydnam  \  tvatk  atmai  EtUtam 
Atithigvam  Ayum  mahe  rdjne  yUne  arandhandyah  \  **  8.  Thou  hast 
slain  Karanja  and  Farnaya  with  the  glittering  spear  of  Atithigva. 
Unyielding,  thou  hast  broken  down  the  hundred  cities  of  Yangfida, 
which  had  been  blockaded  by  Rijiivan.  9.  Thou,  renowned  Indra,  hast 
with  thy  swift  chariot- wheels,  crushed  those  twenty  kings  of  men,  who 
assailed  the  unaided  Suiravas,  [and  their]  sixty  thousand  and  ninety- 

0  Thii  vene  n  foUowed  almost  immediately  by  tue  ten,  l  01,  «,  quoted  above, 
p.  859.    '*  DiBtingaiBh  between  tbe  Aryas,"  etc. 

^  In  R.y.,  iv.  26, 1  (quoted  above,  p.  360),  also,  Entsa  is  called  the  ton  of  ArjiinL 
Knhn  conaiden  that  Eutsa  is  a  personification  of  the  lightning,  a  yiew  which  he 
considers  to  be  confirmed  by  his  patronymic  of  Arjnni,  Aijnna  being  an  epithet  of 
Indra,  and  of  the  thunderbolt  See  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,  pp.  67-62, 65, 140, 176. 
See  also  Bohtlingk  and  Both,  t.v,  Enyava  is  also  mentioned  in  i.  103,  8 :  Ethtrma 
iitatalk  Knyavatya  ffoihep  hate  t$  tyaiam  pravane  S^iphayah,  <*The  two  witcs  of 
EuyaTa  bathe  with  water ;  may  they  be  drowned  in  the  stream  of  the  S1ph&." 
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nine  [followers].  10.  Thou  hast  by  thy  aids  protected  SatonHy  vA\ij 
thy  help  Turvayaoa.  To  this  mighty  youthful  king  thou  hast  sabgecftid 
Eutsa,  Atithigya,  and  Ayu."^  ii.  30,  8:  SaranuU  Ipsm  iMis 
aviddhi  maruivatl  dhrishatl  jeshi  iatmn  |  tffaih  ehU  iarikemkilk  Umih 
yamdnam  Indro  hanti  vrMabhaik  8'(m4ikdnam  |  *^  SansvatX,  do  ttot 
protect  us :  impetuous,  attended  by  the  MarutSy  thou  oonquerest  o« 
enemies.  Indra  destroys  the  chief  of  the  8hQ4^1ra«|  azrogant,  vi 
making  a  display  of  his  strength." ««  iv.  30,  15 :  Ula  ddiMiyti  Vmii^ 
nah  sahasrdni  iatd  ^vadhl^  \  adhi  paneha  pradhln  iva  \  21 1  oivd/ijiri 
Dalkliaye  Bohawd  trOhiatafh  hcdhaii  \  ddsdndm  Luhro  mdyayd  \  ''Hm 
hast  slain  above  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  followers  of  the  Dta 
Yarchin  like  fellies  of  a  wheel  [crushed,  or  whirled  round  ?]**  21.  Ioli% 


^  The  pathM  king,  alluded  to  in  the  last  rene,  ii  laid  by  Both 
the  word  "  Aiithigra  ")  to  be  TOrYayuQa.  See,  howeyer,  under  TOrraySsa.  Baftf 
(Or.  und  Occ.,  L  413)  says  it  must  be  Sntfrayas.  These  names  ooenr  agaia  nii 
18.  13.  Eutsa  is  sometimes  aided  (B.y.,  i.  63,  8;  L  121,  9 ;  ir.  16, 12;  x.  99,1)^ 
and  sometimes  yanqnished  (ii.  14,  7 ;  It.  26, 1 ;  tL  18, 18 ;  YaL,  6,  2),  by  Indn. 

^  Sayana  says  that  S^an^oimarhav  Aturapurohitau :  "  S'aQ^a  and  Mada  sn  Ai 
priests  of  the  Asuras."  See  the  story  regarding  them  in  Taitt  San.,  tL  4, 10, 1,  vpM 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  p.  230,  note,  where  they  appear  in  the  dunchr 
referred  to  by  Sfiyana.  The  story  is  somwhat  differently  told  in  S'atap.  Br.,iT.^ 
1,5:  Tatra  vai  devafy  atura^rakihatani  apajagknir§  tad  §tav  am  na  itkm  lysiw* 
turn  I  yad  ha  ama  drvalk  kineha  karma  kurpaU  tad  ka  «Ma  moAiiyitva  ktk^  Ml 
punar  apadravatah  \%\te  ha  devdh  uchvh  |  *'  upajanlta  yatka  imav  Mpakmrnmaki* 
iti  I  te  ka  iichuJ^  |  **  grakav  #ws  abkydm  gfiknoma  tap  abkyapaiakfotrnk  \  tmt  tfStfitf* 
apahanithyanwhe**  ita  \  tdbhyam  fftakau  jagjiku^  \  tap  akkfovaitSm  \  tmtmikriip 
opaghnata  \  tatm&t  S'an4amarkabhyaM  gfihyet$  dtvatabkyo  ku^a\  *'Whtathl 
gods  smote  the  Asuras  and  Rakshases,  they  could  not  smite  these  two  (S'agj^tf' 
Morka,  who  had  juat  been  named).  When  the  gods  performed  any  rila,  iiMsetN 
used  to  come  and  disturb  it,  and  then  run  away  quickly.  6.  The  gods  sud:  'Ooi- 
sider  how  we  shall  smite  them.'  They  (the  other  gods  P)  said :  *  Let  na  prepsn  two 
draughts  for  them ;  they  will  alight ;  and  then  we  shidl  master  and  smite  tte' 
They  accordingly  prepared  libations  for  these  two.  They  alighted.  They  (tlisge^ 
mastered  and  smote  them.  Hence  two  draughts  are  prepared  for  S'a^^  tad  HsriSi 
but  are  offered  to  the  gods.*'  In  the  S'atapatha-brfihmaoa,  L  1, 4, 14  (p.  9  of  Webff^i 
edition),  Eilata  and  Akuli  are  declared  to  be  the  priests  of  the  Asuras:  KiBliidf 
iti  ha  Atura-brahmav  atatuk,  Z.  D.  M.  6.  for  1850,  p.  802.  In  Ind.  Stoi,  I  ^ 
Weber  quotes  the  following  words  from  the  PfinchTiuTa-brtiimaQia,  18^  U ;  Gitf' 
ranoMOM  vai  satram  aslptanam  KiratahUydv  aauramay^^  ete.  "  While  the  Glif^ 
yanas  were  seated  at  a  sacrifice,  Kir&ta  and  Akuli,  etc"  See  also  lad.  StMLi  U 
p.  186,  195,  ii.  243.  According  to  the  MahftbhSrata,  i.  2544,  Vinm  Kivy**  ^ 
6'ukra,  son  of  Bhpgu  (t.  2606)  was  the  teacher  (upSdkyaym)  of  the  Aamas,  snd  kii 
four  sons  were  their  priests  (jydjaka^).  In  rerMS  8188,  ff.,  of  the  lane  book,  ^ 
riyalry  of  Utfanas  and  Angiras  is  referred  to.  Utfanas  KfiTya  was  the  BesscBgtf  ■ 
the  Asuras.  according  to  the  Taitt.  San.,  i.  5,  8,  5.  **  See  also  SLV^  viL  99i  ^ 
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1^  bis  saperhmnan  power,  put  to  sleep  with  his  weapons  thirty  thou* 
Band  Dasaa  for  DabhItL"  y.  30,  7:  Atra  ddaas^a  Namucheh  Uro 
yad  avariayo  manane  gdtum  tehhan  \  9  |  ttriyo  hi  dd»a^  dyudhdni  ehaikre 
him  m&0i  karann  abald^  atya  tend^  \  antar  hi  akhyad  Mhh$  oiya  dhene 
atha  upapraid  yudhaye  doiyum  Indra^  \  **  When,  designing  prosperity 
for  ManUy  thou  didst  strike  off  the  head  of  the  D§sa  N'amuchi.'^ 
9.  The  Dasa  took  his  wives  for  allies  in  battle.  What  will  hia 
feeble  hosts  do  to  me?  He  concealed  his  two  fScdr  ones;  and  then 
Indra  approached  to  fight  with  the  Dasyu."  viii.  32,  26:  Ahan 
Vritram  fichUhama^AurnavdhhamAhUuva^  himena  avidhyad  Arbudam\ 
''Indra  slew  Yritra,  Aur^iavabhay  Ahliuva:  with  frost  he  pierced 
Arbuda."  viii.  40,  10:  Yah  afoid  SiuhMiya  an4dni  bhedati  jeshat 
warvailr  apah  |  ''Who  by  his  might  crushes  the  eggs  of  Nashua; 
he  conquered  the  celestial  waters."  x.  54,  1 :  Ftdvo  devdn  diiro 
ddsam  of  ah  prajdyai  tvasyai  yad  a^kshah  Indra  \  "  Thou  hast  pro- 
tected the  gods,  thou  hast  overcome  the  might  of  the  Dasyus,  when 
thou,  0  Indra,  didst  favour  some  one  people."  x.  73,  7:  I\?a0i 
foyhantha  Ndmuchim  fnakhaayufh  ddMth  kfinvdnah  fishaye  vimdyam  \ 
"Thou  hast  slain  the  vehement  N'amuchi,  making  the  Dasa  devoid 
of  power  for  the  fishi."^  x.  95,  7:  Yat  tvd  FurUravo  ratidya  aioar" 
dhayan  dasyuhaiydya  devdh  \  "  When,  Fururavas,  the  gods  strength- 
ened thee  for  the  conflict  with  the  Dasyus." 

I  have  gone  over  the  names  of  the  Dasyus  or  Asuras  mentioned  in 
,the  B.y.  with  the  view  of  discovering  iichether  any  of  them  could  be 
regarded  as  of  non-Arian  or  indigenous  origin ;  but  I  have  not  observed 
any  that  appear  to  be  of  this  character.  But  we  should  recollect  that 
the  Arians  ^ould  not  unnaturally  designate  the  aboriginal  leaders  (if 
they  specified  any  of  them  in  their  sacred  hymns)  by  names  of  Arian 
origin,  or  at  least  softened  into  an  Arian  form.  The  Greeks  intro- 
duced Greek  modifications  into  Persian  and  other  proper  names,  and 
the  Chaldeans  are  stated  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  have  given  Chaldean 
appellations  to  the  Jews. 

In  some  passages  the  Dasyus  are  spoken  of  as  monsters.**    Thus,  ii. 

^  There  if  a  legend  about  Indra  and  the  Asura  Namochi  in  the  S'atap.  Brih.,  r, 
4,  1,  8,  p.  469. 

**  See  Benfey,  Gloss,  to  S.y.  under  the  word  Namnehi, 

*>  The  Dasyus  must  be  evil  spirits  in  A.Y.,  ZYiii.  2,  28 :  F^  dat^avaJ^  pitfisMu 
pravishfik^  etc.  ('*the  Dasyus  who  have  entered  into,  or  among,  the  Fitris*').    They 
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14,  4 :   Yah  Uranarh  jaghdna  nava  chakhvdmsam  navaiim  eha  hdhUn  |  yv 
Arhudam  ava  nlchd  lahadhe  \  '*  Who  slew  Urana,  displaying  ninety-nine 
arms ;  who  struck  down  Arbuda,"  etc.  x.  99,  6i  Sa  id  ddiam  ttmravam 
patir  dan  shadahsham  triiirshanam  damanyat  \  odya  IVito  nu  qfasd  vridhSno 
vipd  vardham  ayoagrayd  han  \  ''This  lord  humbled  and  subjugated  the 
loud-shouting  Dasa,  with  six  eyes  and  three  heads.''^    Trita,  increasing 
in  strength,  smote  this  boar  with  his  iron-tipped  shaft.''     The  enemies 
of  Indra  are  spoken  of  in  a  few  passages  as  scaling  the  sky :  thus,  iL 
12,  12 :   To  Rauhinam  atphurad  vajrabdhur  dydm  arohantaih  ia  jandiah 
Indrah  |  ^'  0  men,  he  who,  armed  with  the  thunder,  slew  Hauhina 
as  he  was  scaling  the  heaven,   is  Indra."     yiii.  14,  14:  Mdydhhir 
uUisripsatah    Indra    dydm    druruhhatah    ava    dasyUn    adhantUhdh  \ 
**  Thou,  Indra,  hast  hurled  down  the  Dasyus,  who,  by  their  super- 
human powers,  were  mounting  upwards,  and  seeking  to  scale  heaven."^ 
In  ii.  12,  2,  the  Dasyus  are  said  to  regard  themselves  as  immortal: 
Srijo  mahlr  Indra   ydh  apinvah  parishthitdh  Ahind  iura  pun^  | 
amariyam  chid  ddsan  manyamdnam  avdbhtnad  uhthair  vavjrtdhdnah  \ 
''Thou  hast,  0  heroic  Indra,  let  loose  the  abundaiit  waters,  which 
thou  augmentedst  when  they  were  stopped  by  Ahi.     Gaining  vigour 
by  hymns,  he  shattered  the  Dasa,  who  regarded  himself  as  immortal.*' 
In  V.  7,  10,  the  Dasyus  are  conjoined  with  men :  Ad  Agne  aprinato 
Hrih  sdMhydd  dasyun  ithah  sdsahydd  nfln  \    "Hereupon,   0  Agni, 
may  the  Atri  overcome  the  illiberal  Dasyus,  may  Isha  overcome  the 
men." 

I  have  thus  brought  under  review  in  this  section  a  variety  of  passages 
which  bear,  or  might  be  conceived  to  bear,  some  reference  to  the  con- 
quest of  territory  by  the  Aryas  and  to  the  condition,  colour,  speech, 
religious  rites,  and  castles  of  the  Dasyus.  The  meaning  of  many  of  these 
texts  is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  doubtful ;  and  some  of 
them  are  clearly  of  a  m3rthological  import.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
those  which  describe  the  contests  of  Indra  with  Yfitra,  the  demon  of 

are  said  to  be  parapurah  and  nipurahf  which  the  commentary,  on  Y.S.»  2,  30,  ex- 
plains ai  having  gross  or  subtile  bodies.  In  that  passage  the  word  aturdi^  u  used 
instead  of  Dtuym.  See  also  A.y.,  x.  3, 11,  where  they  are  identified  with  asaras. 
Indro  dasjfun  iva  awran. 

''^  In  8'atap.  Br.,  p.  67,  a  son  of  TTSsh^  with  three  heads  and  nz  eyes  Is  hmd- 
iioDsd  as  haying  his  three  heads  cut  off  by  Indnu 

^1  In  i.  78,  4,  the  expression  yo  d4uyun  ava  dhunutht  recurs. 
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the  donds,  who  withholds  rain ;  where  we  are,  no  douht,  to  nnder- 
stand  both  the  god  and  his  adversary  as  personifications  of  atmospherical 
phenomena.  In  the  same  way,  Skmbara,  Siushna,  and  Kamuchi  are  to 
be  regarded  as  mythical  personages,  of  a  kindred  character  withVptra. 
And  yet  there  are  many  passages  in  which  the  word  "  y|itra"  has  the 
signification  of  enemy  in  general  (as  E.Y.  vi.  33,  3 ;  vi.  60, 6 ;  yii.  83, 1, 
p.  361) ;  and  Professor  Spiegel,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  817),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  word  ''  v^itrahan  "  had  originally  nothing  more  than  a  general 
signification,  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  it  came  to 
be  a  special  designation  of  Indra.  The  word  Skmbara,  again,  as 
Benfey  (Glossary  to  Samaveda,  p.  181)  remarks,  is  given  in  the 
NighantQs  as  synonymous  with  megha^  ''a  cloud"  (i.  10),  with  udaha^ 
"water"  (i.  12),  and  with  halaf  "force"  (ii.  9);  while  the  mythical 
narrations  generally  identify  him  with  Yfitra.  In  regard  to  this  word 
Professor  Hoth  remarks  as  follows  (Lit.  and  Hist,  of  the  Veda,  p.  116) : 
"  In  the  passages  which  speak  of  Divodasa,  mention  is  made  ol  his 
deliverance,  by  the  aid  of  the  gods,  from  the  oppressor  Bambara,  e.g. 
H.V.  i.  112,  14;  iz.  61,  2.  It  is  true  that  SSoimbara  is  employed  at 
a  later  period  to  designate  an  enemy  in  general,  and  in  particular  the 
enemy  of  Indra,  Yfitra;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  the 
transference  of  the  more  ancient  recollection  of  a  dreaded  enemy  to  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies,  the  demon  of  the  clouds."  (See,  however, 
p.  368,  above.) 

Professor  Miiller (Last  Besults  of  the  Turanian  Besearches,  pp.  344,  fP. 
remarks  as  follows  on  the  use  of  the  words  Dasyu,  Rakshas,  Yatudhana, 
etc. :  "  Dasyu  simply  means  enemy ;  for  instance,  when  Indra  is  praised 
because  '  he  destroyed  the  Dasyus  and  protected  the  Arian  colour.'  ^' 
The  '  Dasyus,'  in  the  Yeda,  may  mean  non-Arian  races  in  many  hymns ; 
yet  the  mere  fact  of  tribes  being  called  the  enemies  of  certain  kings  or 
priests  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  their  barbarian  origin.  Yasish^ha 
himself,  the  very  type  of  the  Arian  Brahman,  when  in  feud  with 
Yi^vamitra,  is  called  not  only  an  enemy  but  a  'Yatudhana,'  and  other 
names,  which  in  common  parlance  are  only  bestowed  on  barbarian 
savages  and  evil  spirits."   (See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  326,  f., 

^  [Thifi  passage,  iii.  34,  9,  appears  to  me  to  be,  rather,  one  of  those  in  which  the 
contrast  is  moat  strongly  drawn  between  the  Aryas  and  the  aborigines.  See  aboTC, 
pp.  282  and  360.— J.M.] 
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where  the  original  passage  and  the  translation  are  given.)  **  In  other 
passages  [of  the  E.Y.]  the  word  .  .  .  devil  (rakshas)  is  clearly  applied 
to  barbarous  nations.  Originally  rakshas  meant  strong  and  powerful, 
bat  it  soon  took  the  sense  of  giant  and  barbarian,^  and  in  this  sense  it 
oocurs  in  the  Veda,  together  with  Yatudhana.  Another  Vaidik  epithet 
applied,  as  it  seems,  to  wild  tribes  infesting  the  seats  of  the  Aryas,  is 
^anagnitra,'  'they  who  do  not  keep  the  fire/  Thus  we  read,  'Agni, 
drive  away  from  us  the  enemies — ^tribes  who  keep  no  sacred  fires  came 
to  attack  us.  Gome  again  to  the  earth,  sacred  god,  with  all  the  im- 
,  mortals,  come  to  our  libation.'  ^^  The  same  races  are  called  *  kravyad,' 
or  fiesh-eaters.  In  a  fiBm:ious  hymn  of  Vasishtha  we  read :  *  Indra  and 
Soma,  bum  the  Bakshas,  destroy  them,  throw  them  down,  ye  two 
Bulls,  the  people  that  grow  in  darkness.  Hew  down  the  madmen, 
suffocate  them,  kiU  them,  hurl  them  away,  and  slay  the  yoradons. 
Indra  and  Soma,  up  together  against  the  cursing  demon !  may  he  bum 
and  hiss  like  an  oblation  in  the  fire !  Put  your  everlasting  hatred  on 
the  villain,  who  hates  the  Brahman,  who  eats  flesh,  and  whose  look  is 
abominable.'  ^'  .  .  .  Kravyad,  fiesh-eater,  means  people  who  eat  raw 
meat|  .  •  .  and  they  are  also  called  dtnddas,  ...  or  raw-eaters,  for 

7S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  (India  Three  Thousand  Tears  Ago,  p.  20)  thinks  that  the 
words  Rakshasa,  Pufficha,  and  Asora,  were  originally  names  of  tribes;  but  he  adduces 
no  proof  of  this,  and  I  have  found  none. 

^^  R.y.  i.  169,  3 :  AgM  tvam  atmad  yuyodhi  amlt^  anagnitm^  abkymntmU 
kfUh^Kih  I  Funar  atmabhffan  twoitaya  Leva  ktham  viivebhir  amjritebhir  pt^atrm  || 

^'  [R.y.  yii.  104, 1, 2 :  Indra-Soma  tapatam  raksha  ubjatam  ni  arpayaimn  vfukma 
tamovfidhah  \  Paraifinltam  aehito  ni  othatam  hatam  nudetham  ni  iiittam  mifim^\ 
Indra'Soma  tarn  aghaiamsam  abhy  ogham  tapur  yayaatu  eharur  agmean  tW| 
Brahmadvithe  kravydde  ghoraehakthoH  dveaho  dhattam  anavayam  kimfdims]  In  a. 
similar  strain,  Vitfyamitra,  the  riyal  of  Vasishtha,  says,  in  R.y.  iiL  80,  16-17: 
Indra  dfihya  yamakota  abhuvan  ytfjnaya  iiktha  grinate  takhibhyah  |  DifnnayvM 
durevd  martyato  niahangino  ripavo  kantvaaah  |  tarn  ghoahah  tfinw  avamair  amUrakT' 
jahi  ni  eahu  asanim  tapithfham  |  Vfiieha  Im  adhastad  vi  np'a  tahasva  Jahi  rmksMo 
MagJuwan  randhayatva  \  Udvriha  rakthah  aahamulam  Indra  vriieha  madhyom  prati 
agram  irinlhi  \  a  ktvatah  salalukam  ehakartha  brahmadfMK$  tapuahim  ketim  atya  \ 
**  Indra,  be  strong ;  [the  Rakihases  P]  haye  stopped  the  road :  bestow  fiiTour  on  the 
sacrifice,  and  on  thy  worshipper  and  his  friends :  let  our  mortal  foes,  beaxing  qiii?eri, 
practising  wicked  deceit,  and  malicious,  be  destroyed.  A  sound  has  been  heaid  by 
our  nearest  foes ;  hurl  upon  them  thy  hottest  bolt,  cut  them  up  from  beneath,  shatter 
them,  overpower  them ;  kill  and  subdue  the  Rakshas,  0  Haghayan !  Tear  up  the 
Bakshas  by  the  roots,  Indra,  cut  him  in  the  midst,  destroy  him  at  the  extremities. 
How  long  dost  thou  delay  P  Hurl  thy  burning  shaft  against  the  enemy  of  derotion." 
Bee  Roth,  Ulustr.  of  Nir.,  yi.  8,  p.  72.— J.M.] 
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the  cooking  of  meat  was  a  distingnishing  feature  of  civilized  nations, 
and  frequently  inyested  with  a  sacrificial  character.  Agni,  who  in  the 
Yedas  is  the  type  of  the  sacrifice,  and  with  it  of  ciyilization  and  social 
'Virtues,  takes  an  entirely  different  character  in  his  capacity  of  ^  kravy&d,' 
or  flesh-eater.  He  is  represented  under  a  form  as  hideous  as  the  heings 
he  is  iuToked  to  devour.  He  sharpens  his  two  iron  tusks,  puts  his 
enemies  into  his  mouth  and  swallows  them.  [R.V.,  x.  87,  2,  ff.]  He 
heats  the  edges  of  his  shafts,  and  sends  them  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Bakshas.  He  tears  their  skin,  minces  their  memhers,  and  throws  them 
hefore  the  wolves  to  he  eaten  hy  them,  or  hy  the  shrieking  vultures. 
These  Bakshas  are  themselves  called '  achitas,'  mad,  and '  miiradevas,'  ^* 
worshippers  of  mad  gods.  Kay,  they  are  even  taunted  with  eating 
human  flesh,  and  are  called  '  asutfipas,'  as  enjoying  the  life  of  other 
men.  In  the  Bigveda  we  read  [x.  87, 16],  '  the  Yatudhanas  who  gloat 
on  the  hloody  flesh  of  men  or  horses,  and  steal  the  milk  of  the  cow,  O 
Agni,  cut  off  their  heads  with  thy  fiery  sword.'  All  these  epithets 
seem  to  apply  to  hostile,  and,  most  likely,  ahoriginal  races,  hut  they 
are  too  general  to  allow  us  the  inference  of  any  ethnological  conclusions. 
The  Yaidik  fishis  certainly  distinguish  between  Arian  and  non-Arian 
enemies.  *  The  gods  are  praised  for  destroying  enemies,  Arian  as  well 
as  barbarian  {ddtd  eha  vf^ttrd  hatam  drydni  eha\  and  we  frequently 
find  the  expression  '  kOl  our  Arian  enemies,  and  the  Dfisa  enemies ; 
yea,  kill  all  our  enemies.'  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  dbtinct 
physical  fbatures,  such  as  we  find  in  later  writers.  The  only  expres- 
sion that  might  be  interpreted  in  this  way  is  that  of  'suiipra,'  as 
applied  to  Arian  gods*  It  means  '  with  a  beautiM  nose.'  As  people 
are  frdn  to  transfer  the  qualities  which  they  are  most  proud  of  in  them- 
selves to  their  gods,  and  as  they  do  not  become  aware  of  their  own 
good  qualities,  except  by  way  of  contrast,  we  might  conclude  that  the 

^*  [The  far  more  opprobrioiu  epithet  of  iiinadeva  is  applied,  apparently,  to  the 
■ame  claae  of  people,  in  R.Y.  Tii.  21, 6 ;  and  x.  99,  3.  The  former  of  theae  texts 
enda  thus :  Ma  iiinadevah  apigwr  fitam  nah :  **let  not  the  lasciyions  wretohea  approach 
our  sacred  rite."  YSska  (Nir.  iv.  19)  explains  tUnadeva  by  iibrahmaeharyya  ;  Both 
(Illnstrations  to  Nir.,  p.  47)  thinks  the  word  is  a  scomfid  appellation  for  priapic,  or 
sensoal  demons.  The  last  line  of  the  second  text  (x.  99,  3,  apparently  spoken  of 
Indra)  is  as  follows :  Anarfsa  yat  iatadwratya  vedo  ghnan  iiinadevan  abhi  varptua 
hhut.  '*  When,  smiting  the  lasciylons  wretches,  the  irresistible  god  by  art  made  him- 
self master  of  the  wealth  of  [the  city]  with  a  hundred  portals."  (See  the  foarfli 
volume  of  this  work,  pp.  345,  ff^}— J.M.] 
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beautiful  nose  of  Indra  was  suggested  by  the  flat  noses  of  the  aboriguul 
races.     Tribes  with  flat,  or  even  no  noses  at  all,  are  mentioned  If 
Alexander's  companions  in  India ;  and  in  the  hymns  of  the  Bigrad^ 
Manu  is  said  to  have  conquered  Yi-^i^ipra   (Pada-text,  jfiii-Upa), 
which  may  be  translated  by  '  noseless.'    The  Dasa,  or  barbanu,  k 
also  called  '  vrisha^ipra'  in  the  Veda,  which  seems  to  mean  'goit  a 
bull-nosed,'  and  the  '  anasas,*  enemies  whom  Indra  killed  with  Ui 
weapon  (R.y.  v.  29,  9,  10),  are  probably  meant  for  noseless  (a-naai]^ 
not,  as  the  commentator  supposes,  for  faceless  (an-asas)  people."  (8ei 
above,  p.  377,  f.) 

Professor  Miiller  then  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  physical  ftffani 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  more  distinctly  described  in  the  FoFiQHi 
(See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  301,  303,  and  a  passage  fim 
the  Bhagavata  Purana  which  will  be  quoted  further  on). 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to  understand  many  of  the  ezpni* 
sions  and  allusions  in  the  hymns,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  mm 
particular  phrases  and  epithets  are  applied  (as  it  would  appear,  isdii- 
criminately,  to  the  different  classes  of  beings,  human,  ethereali  v 
demoniacal),  if  we  can  first  of  aU  obtain  an  idea  of  the  position  in  wbkk 
the  Aryas,  on  their  settlement  in  India,  would  probably  find  themsdm 
placed  in  reference  to  the  aboriginal  tribes ;  and  if  we,  secondly,  ooo- 
sider  that  the  hymns  in  which  these  phrases  are  recorded  were  ooia- 
posed  at  various  dates,  ranging  over  several  centuries ;  that  the  sana 
words  and  phrases  are  perpetually  recurring  in  the  different  hyDUs; 
and  that  expressions  employed  in  one  sense  in  the  earlier  hymns  mty 
have  been  transferred,  in  the  compositions  of  a  later  date,  to  a  diffeftfi 
class  of  beings.  We  have  further  to  recollect,  that  the  hymns  may  vi 
always  have  been  handed  down  in  a  complete  state,  and  that  portuoi 
of  different  compositions,  which  had  originally  a  different  subject  la^ 
purpose,  may  have  been  erroneously  thrown  together  by  compilen  is 
after-ages.  I  shall  say  a  few  words,  by  way  of  conjecture,  on  eachrf 
these  topics. 

First,  then,  we  may  conceive  the  Aryas  advancing  firom  the  lo^^i 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  a  country  probably  covered  withforrt 
and  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  who  lived  in  rude  huts,  perhaps  defended 
by  entrenchments,  and  subsisted  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  tli0 
woods,  or  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  of  fishing;  or  by  some  attempt* 
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at  agriculture.  These  barbarians  were  of  dark  complexion,  perhaps  also 
of  uncouth  appearance,  spoke  a  language  fundamentally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Aryas,  differed  entirely  from  them  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship, which  no  doubt  would  partake  of  the  most  degraded  fetishism, 
and  (we  can  easily  suppose)  regarded  with  intense  hostility  the  more 
civilized  invaders  who  were  gradually  driving  them  from  their  ancient 
fastnesses.  The  Aryas,  meanwhile,  as  they  advanced,  and  gradually 
established  themselves  in  the  forests,  fields,  and  villages  of  the  abori- 
gines, would  not  be  able  all  at  once  to  secure  their  position,  biit  would 
be  exposed  to  constant  reprisals  on  the  part  of  their  enemies,  who 
would  *'  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  assail  them,  to  carry 
off  their  cattle,  disturb  their  rites,  and  impede  their  progress." ""  The 
black  complexion,  ferocious  aspect,  barbarous  habits,  rude  speech, 
and  savage  yells  of  the  Dasyus,  and  the  sudden  and  furtive  attacks 
which,  under  cover  of  the  impenetrable  woods,^^  and  the  obscurity  of 
night,  they  would  make  on  the  encampments  of  the  Aryas,  might 
naturally  lead  the  latter  to  speak  of  them,  in  the  highly  figurative 
language  of  an  imaginative  people  in  the  first  stage  of  civilization,  as 
ghosts  or  demons ;  ^'  or  even  to  conceive  of  their  hidden  assailants  as 
possessed  of  magical  and  superhuman  powers,  or  as  headed  by  devils. 
The  belief  in  ghosts  is  not  obsolete  (as  every  one  knows)  even  in 
modem  times  and  among  Christian  nations.  In  the  case  of  nocturnal 
attacks,  the  return  of  day  would  admonish  the  assailants  to  withdraw, 
and  would  restore  the  bewildered  and  harassed  Aryas  to  security ;  and, 
therefore,  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east  would  be  spoken  of  as  it  is 

'^  Wilflon,  R.V.  Yol.  i.  Introd.  p.  xlii.     See  the  fifth  vol.  of  thia  work,  pp.  460,  ff. 

^*  In  the  Ri^eda  there  Ib  a  hTiiin  (z.  146)  of  six  yerses,  addressed  to  AranyanT, 
the  goddess  of  forests,  which  we  can  conceive  to  have  been  composed  at  a  period  such 
as  that  described  above,  by  a  rishi  accustomed  to  live  amidst  vast  woods,  and  to  the 
terrors  incident  to  wandering  through  their  solitudes.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  of 
this  hymn  are  as  follows :  Aranyani  Aranyani  a»au  ya  preva  nadyasi  |  katha  yramam 
na  prichhati  na  iva  bhlr  iva  vindati  | .  .  .  Aty'anayandhim  turabhim  bahvannAm 
akfithhalam  \  praham  tnfiyanam  mataram  Aranyanim  asanuiaham.  **  AranyfinT, 
Aranyani,  thou  who  almost  losest  thyself^  how  is  it  that  thou  seekest  not  the  hamlet  P 
Doth  not  fear  possess  thee  P  . . .  I  have  celebrated  Aranyani,  the  unctnous-scented, 
the  fragrant,  abounding  in  food,  destitute  of  tillage,  the  mother  of  wild  beasts." 
See  lioth,  Ulustr.  of  Nir.,  p.  132 :  and  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work,  p.  422. 

''^  In  E.y.  viii.  18,  13,  human  enemies  are  spoken  of  as  acting  like  Kakshases: 
To  nah  kaiekid  ririkahati  rakthaatveaa  martyah  wain  m  evaih  ririahhh^a  :  '*  May 
the  man  who  seeks,  with  lUkshas-like  atrocity,  to  injure  us,  perish  by  his  own  mis- 
oonduct.*' 

VOL.  II.  26 
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Id  one  of  the  Brahmanas,  as  driving  away  or  destroying  the  devils.* 
In  a  similar  way  the  author  of  the  Eamaya^a  (if  we  suppose  that  ih&n 
is  any  historical  hasis  for  his  poetical  narrative)  speaks,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  of  the  barharian  tribes  encountered  by  Bama  in  the  Dekhan 
as  Rakshasas  and  monkeys.^^  This  state  of  things  might  last  for  some 
time.  The  Aryas,  after  advancing  some  way,  might  halt,  to  occupy, 
to  clear  and  to  cultivate  the  territory  they  had  acquired ;  and  the 
aborigines  might  continue  in  possession  of  the  adjacent  tracts,  some- 
times at  peace,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  their  invaders.  At  length 
the  further  advance  of  the  Aryas  would  either  drive  the  Dasyus  into 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  country,  or  lead  to  their  partial  incoipora- 
tion  with  the  conquerors  as  the  lowest  grade  in  their  community. 
When  this  stage  was  reached,  the  Aryas  would  have  no  longer  any 
occasion  to  compose  prayers  to  the  gods  for  protection  against  the 
aboriginal  tribes;  but  their  superstitious  dread  of  the  evil  spiritiy 
with  which  the  popular  mind  in  all  ages  has  been  prone  to  people  the 
night,  would  still  continue. 

Secondly.  Throughout  the  whole  period  (which  we  may  presame 
to  have  extended  over  several  centuries)  during  which  the  state  of 
things  just  described  continued,  the  composition  of  the  Yedic  hynutf 
was  proceeding.  The6e  hymns  were  (as  we  have  supposed,  pp.  196, 
198)  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  the  several  bards,  who  on  their 
part,  again,  were  constantly  adding  to  the  collection  other  new  com- 
positions of  their  own.  The  authors  of  these  new  effusions  would 
naturally  incorporate  in  them  many  thoughts  and  phrases  boiroW 
from  the  older  hymns  which  were  preserved  in  their  recollection,* 
and  which  were  now,  perhaps,  beginning  to  be  invested  with  a  certain 
sanctity.  As  circumstances  changed,  the  allusions  and  referencea  lA 
the  older  hynms  might  be  forgotten ;  and  it  might  happen  that  soida 
of  the  expressions  occurring  in  them  would  no  longer  be  distinctly  tis* 
derstood,  and  might  in  this  way  be  applied  to  conditions  and  events 
to  which  they  had  originally  no  reference.  The  same  thing  mi^ 
also  happen  by  way  of  accommodation  :  phrases  or  epithets  refimiHl 

^  Quoted  by  Sayana  on  B.y.  i.  33,  8 :  Adityo  hy  eva  udytrnptumtSd  rmktMSktf 
apahatUu    See  also  Sapna  on  R.y.,  i.  71,  4. 

*'  And  in  our  own  experience  the  Chinese  speak  of  Enropeana  as  **  foreign  defik' 

^  Compare  Renan's  Histcire  dos  langues  S^mitiquea,  2nd  od.  p.  120,  note  1. 
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'  one  class  of  enemies  might  be  transferred  to  another,  as  Professor 
oth  (see  p.  389)  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  word  Sieunbara. 
lien,  in  fact,  we  see  that  hints  and  allusions  in  the  Yedos  have  been 
ten  developed  in  the  Poranas  into  legends  of  an  entirely  different 
laracter  and  tendency,  that  the  functions  and  attributes  of  the  Ycdic 
>d8  were  quite  changed  in  later  ages,  and  that  even  in  the  Brahmanas 
le  true  meaning  of  many  of  the  Yedic  texts  has  been  misunderstood, 
becomes  quite  admissible  to  suppose,  that,  even  in  the  age  when  the 
ter  hymns  were  composed,  the  process  of  misapplication  may  have 
•mmenced,  and  that  their  authors  may,  in  various  instances,  have 
aployed  the  words  of  the  earlier  hymns  in  a  different  manner  from 
lat  in  which  they  were  at  first  applied.  In  this  way  it  is  conceivable 
at  what  was  originally  said  of  the  dark-complexioned,  degraded,  and 
Tage  aborigines,  of  their  castles,  or  rude  fortifications,  and  of  their 
nflicts  with  the  Aryas,  may  have  been  at  a  later  period  transferred 
the  foul  sprites  of  darkness,  to  the  hostile  demons  of  the  clouds, 
id  to  the  confiicts  of  the  gods  with  the  Asuras  and  the  Daityas. 
r  it  is,  perhaps,  a  more  probable  supposition  that,  in  the  artless 
^le  of  early  poetry,  the  earthly  enemies  of  the  worshipper  were 
entioned  in  the  hymns  along  side  of  the  malicious  spirits  of  darkness 
rith  whom,  as  we  have  just  seen,  p.  393,  they  might  be  supposed  to 
ive  some  affinity  or  alliance),  or  the  aerial  foes  of  Indra.  This  con- 
action  or  confusion  of  different  kinds  of  enemies  becomes  the  more 
belligible  if  the  word  Dasyu,  as  is  supposed  by  the  Indian  com- 
3ntators  (page  363,  above),  originally  bore  the  generic  sense  of 
stroyer.  (See,  however,  the  remarks  of  Professor  Benfey  in  p. 
i7,  f.)  It  might  thus  come  to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  enemies, 
the  mention  of  one  description  of  foes  might  naturally  suggest  a 
Terence  to  the  others,  and  to  the  epithets  applicable  to  them.  We 
Tselves  apply  to  the  devil  the  appellation  of  the  foul  fiend,  a  word 
lich  means  enemy  {feind)  in  German;  and  when  employing  such 
ayers  as  "deliver  us  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,"  we  naturally 
dude  all  disturbers  of  our  peace,  outward  or  inward,  physical  or 
Lostly.  Epithets  like  anyavrata,  '^  observing  different  rites,"  avrata^ 
without  rites,"  ayajyv.^  "  not  sacrificing,"  adeva,  "  without  gods," 
liich  were  originally  applicable  only  to  men,  might  thus,  in  the  pro- 
ess  of  a  fantastic  mythology,  be  afterwards  transferred  to  demons. 
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That  this  is  not  merely  a  presumption,  but  that,  at  least,  something 
like  the  process  in  question  actually  took  place  in  India,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  curious  passage  from  the  Chhandogya  TJpaniahad, 
p.  585 :  Tasmdd  apt  adya  iha  adaddnam  airaddadhdnam  ayajamdnan 
dhur  *^  dsura  rata  "  tti  \  Asurdndm  hy  eshd  upanUhat  pretasya  iarirw 
hhikshayd  vasanena  alanlcdrena  Hi  safhskurvanti  \  etena  hy  amum  khm 
feshyanto  manyanU  \  **  Hence  even  at  the  present  day  a  person  who  is 
destitute  of  liberality  and  faith,  and  who  does  not  sacrifice,  is  con- 
temptuously addressed  as  one  of  the  Asura  race.  This  is  the  sacred 
doctrine  of  the  Asnras :  they  adorn  the  bodies  of  tbe  dead  with  gifts, 
with  raiment,  and  jewels,  and  imagine  that  by  this  means  they  shall 
attain  the  world  to  come.'*  ^ 

The  following  passage  of  the  Bisitap.  Br.  iii.  2,  1,  23  and  24  (p.  23 
"Weber's  ed.),  may  also  serve  to  show  the!*  connexion  between  tt« 
aborigines  and  Asuras :  7e  Asiirdh  dttavachaso  "he  alavah  he  alavah^* 
iti  vadantah  pardbahhuvuh  \  Tatra  etdm  apt  vdcham  Hdur  upajijnd9yd»  I 
ta  mlechhas  I  Tasmdd  na  hrdhmano  mJechhed  \  Asuryd  ha  eshd  vai 
*'The  Asuras,  deprived  of  speech,  and  crying  he  alavah  (*  0  enemies,' 
incorrectly,  instead  of  he  arayah),  were  defeated.  Here  they  also  spoke 
this  doubtful  expression.  This  is  incorrect  language  [or  one  vbo 
speaks  so  is  a  mlechha].  Therefore  let  no  Brahman  speak  incorrectlf 
for  this  is  the  language  of  the  Asuras."  ^ 

«  See  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  i.  271,  2,  and  note.  Compare  Mann,  xi.  20 :  T^^ 
dhanam  yajheuillanam  deva'Svam  tad  vidur  budhah  \  Ayajvanam  tu  yad  ffUt^ 
asura'Wam  tad  uchyate  \  \  **  The  wealth  of  those  who  practise  sacrifice  is  regarded 
by  the  wise  as  the  property  of  the  gods ;  but  the  wealth  of  those  who  never  sacritic* 
is  called  the  property  of  the  Asuras."  Sec  also  S'atapatha-bruhmana,  xiii,  8, 1»  ^ 
(App.  Note  N.),  and  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  i.  1 89 ;  as  well  as  the  text  ^m  ^ 
Taittirlya-brahmana  cited  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.,  p.  21. 

^  In  the  Bruhmanas  numerous  mythical  tales  occur  of  battles  between  the  De^ 
(gods)  and  Asuras,  which  Weber  (Ind.  Stud.  i.  186,  and  ii.  243)  thinks  are  oftesto 
he  understood  of  contests  between  the  Arians  and  the  aborigines.  This  he  confide 
to  be  proved  by  the  passage  about  Kilata  (whose  name  nearly  corresponds  with  ^ 
of  the  Eirutas,  an  aboriginal  race)  and  Akuli,  priests  of  the  Asuras,  quoted  abo^^ 
p.  386,  note,  from  the  S'atap.  Br.,  and  by  the  legend  of  Ravana.  It  may  be  *1^ 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  word  krivi^  when  occurring  in  the  R.  V.  (as  in  ii.  17.  ^ 
and  elsewhere),  though  taken  by  Roth,  in  his  Lexicon,  to  mean  generally  a  el<^ 
is  understood  by  the  Commentator  as  the  name  of  an  Asura  ;  while  this  same  ^^ 
is  stated  in  the  S'atap.  fir.  xii».  6, 4, 7,  to  be  an  old  name  of  the  Panchalas ;  JTrifJ^ 
iti  ha  waipura  Fanehaian  aehakshate. 


•  • 
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BCT.  m. — The  Arians  on  the  Sarasvatif  and  their  diffusion  eastward 

and  southward  from  that  point. 

In  the  preceding  sectionB  we  have  seen  that  the  Aryas,  on  penetrating 
into  Hindustan  from  the  north-west,  and  advancing  across  the  Fanjab 
from  the  Indus  towards  the  Sarasvatl,  found  themselves  in  contact  and 
eonflict  with  a  race  of  people,  apparently  aboriginal,  who  are  designated 
ia  the  Yedic  hymns  by  the  appellation  of  Dasyus.    We  shall  shortly 
find  that  at  a  later  period,  on  their  southward  progress  from  the  Doab 
towaids  and  across  the  Yindhya  range,  the  Arians  again  began  to  press 
ipoQ  the  aborigines,  and  drove  them  further  and  further  into  the  Dekhan. 
We  shall  also,  perhaps,  find  in  the  epithets  applied  in  the  Ramayana 
to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Dekhan,  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda  the  same  class  of  people  are  de- 
signated by  such  terms  as  "Bakshas,  etc.    Before  proceeding  with  this 
investigation,  however,  we  must  first  pause  for  a  moment  with  the 
Bnhroanical  Indians  in  the  holy  land  on  the  banks  of  the  SarasvatI, 
ttd  then  by  the  aid  of  some  texts  from  their  ancient  writers,  trace 
their  advance  from  that  point  to  the  eastward,  and  their  diffusion  over 
Borthem  India  generally. 

We  shall  now,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  Aryas,  after  traversing  the 
MQntry  of  the  five  rivers,  have  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  SarasvatI, 
tndhave  even  extended  themselves  as  far  as  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 
It  would  appear  that  the  narrow  tract  called  Brahmavartta  between  the 
SnasYati  and  the  Dfishadvati,  alluded  to  in  the  classical  passage  of 
HniQ,  ii.  17-24,  must  have  been  for  a  considerable  period  the  seat  of 
■OQe  of  the  most  distinguished  Indian  priests  and  sages,  that  there  the 
Snhmanical  institutions  must  have  been  developed  and  matured,  and 
pohaps  the  collection  of  the  Yedic  hymns  completed  and  the  canon 
^Itwed.    (See  above,  pp.  302,  345,  348.)    It  is  not  easy  to  account 

■ 

m  any  other  way  for  the  sacred  character  attached  to  this  small  tract 
of  country.*'     On  this  subject  Lassen  remarks  as  follows  (in  his 

*  Some  texti  of  the  Veda  relating  to  the  Sarasvati  have  been  quoted  above, 
^  346,  f.  Weber  (Ind.  Stnd.,  ii.  311)  quotes  two  passages  from  the  S'ankhayana 
^  Aitareya  Bruhmanas,  about  the  riahis  holding  a  sacrifice  on  the  banks  of  this 
^^'  See  also  Prof&isor  Uaug's  Ait  Br.  The  commencement  of  the  legend  in  the 
^^  Br.,  iL  19,  is  as  follows:  RUhayo  vai  Saraavatyam  tatram  cuatOy  te  Kavashain 
^^iikam  tamad  Qnayan  :  '*  daayah  putrah  kitavo  *brahmanah  katham  no  fnadhy$ 
^***hith^a**  iti  tarn  bahirdhanva  udavahann  **atra  enam  pipasa  hantu  \  Haratvalyuh 
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Zeitschrift,  iii.  p.  201):— <<  The  holiness  [of  the  Sarasvatl]  most 
also  rest  on  historical  grounds,  and  he  referred  to  an  age  when  the 
contrast  had  hccome  strongly  marked  hetween  the  inhahitants  of  inner 
India,  whose  institutions  were  framed  according  to  rigid  sacerdotal 
principles,  and  the  occupants  of  the  Panjah,  by  whom  such  rules 
were  but  imperfectly  observed.  This  contrast,  however,  was  not  only 
applicable  to  the  people  of  the  west:  towards  the  south  also  the 
country  which  was  regulated  by  institutions  of  a  strictly  Indi 
character,  terminated  with  the  Sarasvati :  the  place  where  that  rivei 
disappeared  was  the  door  of  the  Nishada  country;  and  she  disi^ 
peared  in  order  that  she  might  not  come  into  contact  with  that  imp 


race.""  Of  the  same  locality  Professor  Wilson  (Yishnu-Purana  — • 
Preface,  p.  Ixvii)  remarks:  "Various  adventures  of  the  first 
and  most  famous  sages  occur  in  this  vicinity;  and  the  A^ramas,  o^: 
religious  domiciles,  of  several  of  the  latter  are  placed  on  the  bank, 
of  the  Sarasvuti.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  was  the  abode  o 
Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Vcdas  and  Puranas;  and  agreeably 
another,  when  on  one  occasion  the  Yedas  had  fallen  into  disuse,  an« 
been  forgotten,  the  Bruhmans  were  again  instructed  in  them  b^ 
Sarasvata,  the  son  of  Sarasvati."  One  of  the  most  distinguished  (^  ^ 
he  tnbes  of  the  Brahmans  is  known  as  the  Sarasvata.  .  •  •  .  Th.^ 


udakam  mapad**  iti  \    "The  rishifl  attended  at  a  Bacrificc  on  the  [banks  of]  ti» 
Sarafivatl.    They  remoTcd  Eavosha  Ailusba  from  the  soma,  saying,  'This  is  the  so 
of  a  bondmaid,  a  gamester  (or  deceiver),  and  no  Bruhman ;  how  has  he  consecrat 
himself  among  us  in  the  sacred  rite  P '    Accordingly  they  took  him  into  tiie  wildei 
saying,  '  Let  thirst  destroy  him  here ;  let  him  not  drink  the  water  of  the  SarasTati.* 
The  SarusTatT,  however,  showed  him  favour,  and  the  Brahmans  in  conseqaenoe 
mittcd  him  to  their  fellowship.     In  the  Mahabh.,  iii.  6074»  quoted  by 
(Zeitschr.,  iii.  200),  it  is  said :  Dakshinena  Sarasvatyah  DriMhadvaiy-tUtarena 
ye  rasanti  Kurukahetre  te  vasanti  iriptsh^ape]  **  Those  who  dwell  in  Eurakshetm^^^ 
south  of  the  Sarasvati,  and  north  of  the  Dpshadvatl,  dwell  in  hcaTcn."     See 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.,  p.  421,  fl 

^  Mahubh.,  iii.  10,538:  £tad  Vinasanaih  natna  Sarawatyah  viiampaU  \ 
Niahadaraah^rasya  yeshaih  dothat  Sarawatl  \  Jhravishfa  prithivJm  vlra  ma  XW 
hi  mam  viduh  \    **This  is  the  place  called  the  Yinatfana  (disappearance)  of 
Sarasvati,  the  gate  of  the  country  of  the  Nishudas,  to  whose  impurity  it 
that  the  Sarosvat!  sank  into  the  earth,  lest  [as  she  said]  the  Nishudas  should 
acquainted  with  her.*' 

^'  An  abstract  of  the  legend  here  referred  to  is  given  by  Professor  WHson  ai 
p.  285,  1st  cd.  of  his  work,  note  9 ;  2nd  ed.,  vol  iii.  p.  70.  The  passa^  oocon  in 
the  \%^^  or  S'iilva  Parva  of  the  Mahubh.,  vci-iic  2'JGO.    A  twelve  ycani*  dro^ghl 
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river  itself  receives  its  appellation  from  SarasvatT,  the  goddess  of 
leamiDg,  under  whose  auspices  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindus 
issumed  shape  and  authority."  [May  we  not  with  as  much  proba- 
lility  suppose  the  converse  to  have  been  the  case, — especially  as  her 
lame  is  derived  firom  saroi,  ''water"  (Nir.,  ix.  36), — and  that  the 
^dess  derived  her  name  from  the  river  on  whose  banks  she  may  be 
Hdd  to  have  been  bom  ?]"  ''  These  indications  render  it  certain  that, 
whatever  seeds  were  imported^  from  without,  it  was  in  th^  country 
idjacent  to  the  SarasvatI  river  that  they  were  first  planted  and 
cultivated  and  reared  in  Hindustan."  See  also  Lassen,  Zeitschriffc, 
iii.  p.  202.      , 

The  high  degree  of  sanctity  ascribed  by  the  Indians,  at  the  close  of 
:he  Yedio  era,  to  the  country  between  the  SarasvatI  and  DfishadvatT, 
A  further  proved  by  the  following  passage  of  Manu,  already  repeatedly 
referred  to : 

Hanu,  ii.  17-24 :  8arawatl'DjrUhadvatyor  d&va-nadyor  yad  antaram  \ 
\am  deva-nirmitam  deSam  Brahm&vartam  praehakshate  \  18  |  Tastnin 
ieie  yah  aehdrah  paramparya-kram&gatah  \  vamdndm  idntardldndm  »a 
nddehdra  uehyaU  |  19  |  KurukBhetraik  eha  MaUy&i  cha  Panch&ldh 
S'Urasenakdh  \  esha  BrahmarM-deio  vai  Brahm&vmidd  anantarah  \  20  { 
Etaddeia-prasutoiya  sakdidd  ayraj'antnanah  |  wa^  9vavh  eharitraih 
\ikiheranprithivydrh»arva-mdnavdh\  21 1  Hifna/oad-Vindhyayor madhyaik 
foi  prdg  Vinaiandd  apt  |  pratyag  eva  Praydgdeh  eha  madhyadeiah  pro- 
}ilrtiUth  \  22  \  J.  samudrdt  tu  vai  purvdd  d  samudrdt  tu  paiehimdt  \ 
'cyvr  evdntaram  giryor  drydvartam  vidur  hudhdh  \  23  |  kfUhnasdras  tu 
*Jkarat%  mrigo  yatra  ivahhdvatah  |  »a  jneyo  yajniyo  deio  Uleehhadeioi 
'atah  parah  \  24  |  Etdn  dvijdtayo  deidn  iarhsrayeran  prayatnatah  \  indroi 
■u  y cumin  kasmin  vd  nivased  vfitti-kanhitah  \  ''  The  tract,  fashioned 
yj  the  gods,  which  lies  between  the  two  divine  rivers  SarasvatI  and 

KKmrred,  daring  which  the  great  rishis  trayelled  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
iood,  and  thus  lost  the  Yedas  {teaham  kshuda  parJianam  nashfah  veda  'bhidhavatam). 
rhe  Muni  Sarasvata  was  about  to  depart  also,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  SarasvatI ; 
%a  gantavyam  itah  putra  tavaharam  aham  tadd  \  dasyami  matsyapravaran  uthyatdm 
Aa  Bharata  :  '*  Go  not  honoe,  my  son :  I  will  give  thee  czceUent  fish  for  food."  He 
iccordingly  remained,  ''preserving  his  life  and  the  Yedas"  {pranan  vedamieha 
Uiarayan) ;  and  communicated  the  Vedaa  again  to  the  other  fishis  at  their  desire. 

**  See  the  fiflh  ▼olume  of  this  work,  pp.  338,  ff.  Professor  Weber,  howerer,  in 
lis  review  of  that  volume  in  the  Lit.  Centralhlatt  of  July  88th,  lj70,  p.  864,  objects 
to  the  view  there  stated. 
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Dfishadvatly  is  called  Brahmavartta.  18.  The  usage  relatiDg  to  castes 
and  mixed  castes  which  has  been  traditionally  received  in  that  country, 
is  called  the  pure  usage.  19.  The  country  of  Eurukshetra,  and  of  the 
MatsyaSy  Panchalas,  and  S^rasenas,  which  adjoins  Brahmayartta,  is 
the  land  of  brahmarshis  (divine  rishis).  20.  Prom  a  Brahman  bom  in 
that  region  let  all  men  upon  earth  learn  their  respective  duties.  21. 
The  tract  situated  between  the  Himavat  and  the  Vindhya  ranges  to 
the  east  of  Yinaiana,  and  to  the  west  of  Prayaga,  is  known  as  the 
Madhyade^a  (central  region).  22.  The  wise  know  as  Aryavartta  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  same  two  ranges,  and  extends  finom  the 
eastern  to  the  western  ocean.  23.  The  land  where  the  black  antelope 
naturally  grazes  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  region  of  sacrifice; 
beyond  that  limit  lies  the  country  of  the  Mlechhas.  24.  Let  twice-bora 
men  be  careful  to  remain  within  these  (specified)  countries.  But  t 
S'Qdra  may  dwell  anywhere,  when  drawn  to  seek  subsistence."" 

From  this  passage    it   appears  that  at  the  period  to   which  the 
rules  prescribed  in  these  verses    are  referable    the  Br§hmans  had 
not  ordinarily  penetrated  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  range,  though 
adventurers  might  have   vibitcd,  or  hermits  might  have   settled,  in 
those  regions.    And  even  to  the  north  of  the  Vindhya  we  find  the 
country  distributed  into  several  tracts  more  or  less  holy,  according 
to  their  distance  from  the  hallowed  spot  in  the  north  lying  on  tlio 
banks  of  the  Sarasvatl.     First,   then,   we  have  this   small  region 
itself,  Brahmavartta.     This  name  may  signify  (1)  either  the  region  oi 
Brahma,  the  creator,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  regarded  as  ^ 
some  peculiar  sense  the  abode  of  this  god,  and  possibly  the  scene  of  tl^-^ 
creation ;  or  (2)  the  region  of  devotion  or  the  Yedas  (brahma),  a^^ 
then  it  will  rather  denote  the  country  which  was  sanctified  by  tl^^ 
performance  of  holy  rites  and  the  study  of  sacred  literature,    ^ext  "^ 
order  we  have  the  land  of  the  Brahmarshis,  comprising  Kurukshet^ 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  the  follo'wiiig  note :  *'  Pftnini,  ii.  4, 1  ^ 
says :  S'udranam  aniraviuitanam  :  the  combination  into  a  dwuidtm  of  S'Qdras 
are  not  excluded  (Eaiyya^  explains  niravaaita  by  vahishkpta)  is  pat  into 
singular.    On  this  the  Mahubhushya  remarks :  Aryavartad  anirvantSkam  \  k$ 
Art/!W>arUUi  \  prog  Adar/At  pratyak  Kalakavanad  daJuhmena  Mimmwmtam  _ 

£arip(Uram  \  "    The  sense  is  as  follows:  '*'Not  excluded'  firom  AiyfiTarta.    Bc^^ 
what  are  the  Ary&yartas  P    The  country  east  of  AdanTa,  west  of  KAlakavana  (or  tlf^ 
forest  of  EtUaka},  south  of  the  Himavat,  and  north  of  PariD&tra.' 
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(the  country  west  of  the  Jnmnay  and  stretching  from  the  Sarasvatl  on 

ttie  north  towards  Ypndavana  and  Mathura),"^  with  the  country  of  the 

Xatsyas,  Panchalas,  and  STlrasenas.    The  Panchdlas  are  said  hy  Eulluka 

Bhttta,  the  commentator  on  Manu,  to  have  occupied  the  country  ahout 

'  XSnyakuhja  or  Kanauj ;  and  the  STlrasenas  to  have  lived  in  the  neigh- 

iMNuhood  of  Mathura.'^    The  third  tract,  called  Madhyadeia,  embraces 

a  wider  area,  and  stretches^  north  and  south,  from  the  Himalaya  to  the 

Tindhja  range,  and  north-west  and  south-east,  from  Yina^ana,  where 

tte  Sarasvatl  disappeared  in  the  desert  (see  above,  p.  898)  to  Prayaga 

or  Allahabad.    The  fourth  region,  Aryavartta,  or  the  abode  of  the 

Izyas,  is  yet  more  extensive  than  the  last,  and  extends  within  the 

Hoe  limits  of  latitude  from  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 

Biy  of  Bengal  (the  eastern  and  western  oceans). 

The  manner  in  which  these  several  countries  are  here  successively 

intzodaced  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Aryas  proceeded  gradually  from 

the  hanks  of  the  Sarasvatl  (where,  as  we  have  supposed,  they  had 

tttablished  themselves  after  traversing  the  Panjab)  towards  the  east 

ttd  south ;  and  that  the  countries  farthest  to  the  south  and  east,  as 

v^  as  to  the  south-west,  of  the  Sarasvatl,  were  those  with  which 

they  had  become  last  acquainted,  and  were  least  familiar.     Another 

JKwji  that  the  Arians  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  south  of  the 

Tiadhya,  or  thoroughly  occupied  the  eastern  provinces  of  Northern 

India,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  may  be  found  in  Manu,  x.  43, 

V  ^  (see  first  volume  of  this  work,  second  ed.,  pp.  481,  f.,  486,  ff.), 

▼here  we  are  told  that  the  Paun^rakas,  O^ras,  and  Dravi^as,  who  had 

famerly  been  Kshatriyas,  had,  from  neglect  of  religious  rites  and  the 

^iMence  of  Brahmans,  sunk  to  the  state  of  Yf  ishalas,  or  Sudras.    From 

tlui  it  would  appear  that  some  at  least  of  the  people  of  those  countries, 

Le.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  proper  and  of  northern  Orissa,  as 

^  as  those  of  the  Goromandel  coast,"  were  then  living  without 

'Biahmanical  institutions ;  and  consequently  that  the  Brahmans  had  not 

M  taken  complete  possession  of  all  those  provinces ;  though,  if  the 

^^tion  above  given  by  Manu  of  the  word  Aryavartta  may  be  relied 

^  as  proof,  the  Aryas  must  have  carried  their  conquests  as  far  east* 

^sid  as  the  eastern  ocean,  or  Bay  of  Bengal. 

**  See  the  map  of  Ancient  India,  in  Lassen,  Ind.  Ant  vol.  H. 
**  htuhalaJ^  Kanyakuli/a-^U^aJk  S'urMsettakaJ^  Mathura-MB^ 
"  See  Wikon*8  yishga-FarfiQa,  Ist  ed.,  pp.  190, 192;   2nd  ed.  toI.  ii.,  pp.  I7O9 
177,  and  notes. 
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la  the  Sktapatha-brahmana  we  find  the  following  remarkable  legenfi 
to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Weber  (in  his  Ind.  Stud.,  i. 
170,  £),"  regarding  the  advance  of  the  Brahmans,  and  the  spread  of 
their  religions  rites  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sarasvatl  (Satap.  Br.,  L  4,  1,  10,  ff.): — Videgho  ha  Mathaco  '^n 
Vdihilnaram  muJche  habhara  |  ta»ya  Gotamo  Rahuganah  fuhih  purohiUh 
dsa  I  toimai  stna  dmantryamdno  na  pratiirinoti  **  na  id  m$  ^gnir  vaika- 
naro  mvJshdd  nishpadyatai^^  iti  \  tarn  fighhir  hvayitufk  dadhre  "  ^^tiko- 
trarh  tva    have  dyumantam   samidhltnahi  \   Agne  hf^hantam  a/dkcmi 
videgha**  it%\  »a  na  pratiiuSr&va  **^  Ud  Agne  iuehayas  ta^a  ivkrah 
hhrdjantah  irate  \  tava  jyoiimihi  archayo^  videghd "  iti  \  ia  ha  naivi 
pratiiusrdva  \  *^  ta^  tva  ghritasnav  Imahe  "  ity  eva  ahhivydharad  \  aih 
aeya  ghfita-klrtdv  eva  Agnir   Vaiivdnaro  mukhdd  ujjjajvdla  |    taS^  u 
£aSdka  dhdrayitum\  »o  'sya  mukhdd  niehpede]  aa  imam pfithivlm prdf* 
adafi  I  tar  hi   Videgho  Mdthavah  dea  earaavatydm  \  sa  tata^  eva  pra» 
dahann  ahhlydya  imam  prithivlm  \  tarn  GotatnaS  cha  EdhUgano  Videghd 
eha  Mdthavah  pakhdd  dahantam  anvtyatuh]   ea  imdh  sarvd^    nadif 
atidaduha  \    Saddnlrd  ity  uttardd  girer  nirdhdvati  \  tdm  ha  eva  n^ 
atidaddha  |  tdm  ha  ema  tdm  purd  hrdhmandh  na  taranti  ''  anatidagdk^ 
agnind  Vaihdnarena  "  iti  \  tatah  etarhi  prdehlnam  hahavo  hrdhmandh  I 
tad  ha  akahetrafaram  iva  d»a  erdvitaram  iva  aevdditam  Agnind  Vaii^ 
vdnarena  iti  \  tad  u  ha  etarhi  kehetrataram  iva  brdhmand^  u  hi  n^nm^ 
etad  yajnuir  asiskvidan  I  »d  ^pi  jaghanye  naiddghe  earn  iva  eva  hopayaf  ^ 
idvat  atd  ^natidagdhd  hy  Agnind  Vaiivdnarena  \  »a  ha  uvdeha  Vtdegh^ 
Mdthavah  ''  hva  aham  hhavdni**  iti  |  ''  atah  eva  te  prdehlnam  hhwcanam^ 
iti  ha  uvdeha  \  »d  eehd  ^py  etarhi  koiala-videhdndm  maryddd  \   te  H^ 
Mdthavdh  I    Atha  ha  uvdeha   Gotamo  Rdhngana^  ''  Kathaih  nm  wf-^ 
dmantryamdno  na  pratya&ramhir "   iti  \    8a  ha  uvdeha  **  Agnir  m^ 
Vaihdnaro  mukhe  ^hhut  sa  na  id  me  mukhdd  niihpadydtai  taemdt  te 
pratyairausham**  iti\  **tad  u  katham  ahhud*^  iti\  '*  Tatra  eva 
*ghfitasnav  imahe*  iti  ahhivydhdrshii  tadd  eva  ghfita^klrtdv  Agnv^ 
Vaihdnaro  mukhdd  udajvdlit  tarn  ndiakam  dhdrayitum  \  ea  me  mukhdd 
m'rapddi"  iti  \  ''Yidegha'*  the  Mathava  bore  Agni  Vaisvanara  in  hi^ 
mouth.     The  Jlishi  Gotama  Eihugana^  was  Lis  priest  (pniohita).^ 
Though  addressed  by  him  he  (Yidegha)  did  not  answer,  *  lest  (he  aaid) 

*>  See  also  Lassen's  Ind.  Ant.  yoI.  L  (2nd  ed.),  p.  6i^. 

^  Afterwards  prakritized  to  Yidcha?  m  Sc«  ILY.  i.  78,  5. 
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Agni  (Fire)  ehould  escape  from  my  mouth.'    [The  priest]  began  to 

invoke  Agni  with  verses  of  the  Eik ;  *  We  kindle  thee  at  the  sacrifice, 

0  wise  Agni,  the  sacrifioer,  the  luminous,  the  mighty/  (E.y.  v.  26,  3) 

*0  Yidegha.'    He  made  no  answer.    [The  priest  then  refjeated,]  '  Thy 

Wght,  brilliant,  flaming  beams  and  rays  mount  upwards,  0  Agni,' 

(R.V.  viii.  44,  16)  *0  Videgha.'     [Still]  he  made  no  reply.     [The 

pMst  then  recited:]  'Thee,  0  dropper  of  butter,  we  invoke,'  eta 

(R.y.  V.  26,  2).     So  far  he  uttered ;  when  immediately  on  the  men- 

tioQ  of  butter  (ghfita),  Agni  Yai^vanara  flashed  forth  from  his  mouth : 

be  could  not  restrain  him,  so  he  issued  from  his  mouth,  and  then  fell 

dnm  to  this  earth.    Yidegha  the  liiathava  was  then  on  [or  in]  the 

SmsTBtl.      [Agni]  then  traversed  this  earth,  burning  towards  the 

Mt   Gotama  Eahugana  and  Yidegha  the  Hatha va  followed  after 

Um  as  he  burned  onward.    He  burnt  across  all  these  rivers ;  but  he 

did  not  bum  across  the  Sadanira,  which  descends  from  the  northern 

Boimtain  [the  Himalaya].     The  Brahmans  formerly  did  not  use  to 

9m  this  river,  because  it  had  not  been  burnt  across  by  Agni  Yai^- 

Tinara.    But  now  many  Brahmans  [live]  to  the  east  of  it.     It  used  to 

be  QQinhabitable,  and  swampy,  being  untasted  by  Agni  Yai^vanara. 

It  is  now,  however,  habitable ;  for  Brahmans  have  caused  it  to  be 

tested  by  sacriflces.    In  the  end  of  summer  this  river  is,  as  it  were, 

ineenBed,  being  still  cold,  not  having  been  burnt  across  by  AgQi  Yai^- 

^inera.    Yidegha  the  Mathava  spake  :  '  Where  shall  I  abide  ? '  [Agni] 

>9lied,  'Thy  abode  [shall  be]  to  the  cast  of  this  (river).'     This 

■tfeam  is  even  now  the  boundary  of  the  Ko^alas  and  Yidehas ;  for  they 

''e  Kathavas.     Gotama  BahQgana  then  said:  'How  was  it  that, 

tbough  addressed  by  me,  thou  didst  not  answer?'     He  replied: 

'Agni  Yaiivanara  was  in  my  mouth.     I  did  not  answer  lest  he  should 

^>cape  from  my  mouth.'    '  How  thc^,'  [rejoined  Gotama]  '  did  it  come 

^  pass  [that  he  escaped]?'     [Yidegha  answered]:  'As  thou  didst 

otter  the  words,  "  0  dropper  of  butter,  we  invoke,"  then,  at  the  men- 

*^  of  butter,  Agni  Yaiivanara  flashed  forth  from  my  mouth :  I  could 

*®t  retain  him,  he  issued  from  my  mouth.'  *' 

In  this  passage  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Aryas  with  their 
-^i^manical  worship,  from  the  banks  of  the  SarasvatI  eastward  to  those 
^^  Uie  Sadanira,  and  afterwards  beyond  that  stream,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
^tinctly  indicated.    At  the  time  when  the  SSEitapatha-brahmaQa  was 
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Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.  i.  64  (2nd  ed.),  remarks :  **  Some  lexicographers 
identify  the  Earatoya  with  the  Sadanlra,  whilst  in  other  lists  they  are 
distingnished  from  each  other.  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  view  in 
the  present  case,  especially  as  Sadanira  means  always  *  aboonding  in 
water,'  and  might  be  applied  to  any  large  riyer." 

Lassen  (Zeitschrift  for  1839,  p.  22,  f.)  quotes,  for  another  purpose, 
and  comments  on,  the  following  passage  from  the  Mah&bharata,  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Sadanira  occurs;  but  it  throws  no  light  on  its 
position.  *^  Departing  from  the  Kurus  (from  Indraprastha),  they 
passed  through  the  middle  of  Eurujangala,  and  came  to  the  lovely 
Fadma  lake.  Then  passing  Kalakufa,  they  crossed  successively  on 
one  mountain  (or  in  Ekaparvataka?)  the  rivers  GandakI,  Mahaiona, 
and  Sadanira.  Having  then  crossed  the  beautiful  Sarayu,  and  seen 
the  eastern  Ko^ala,  they  crossed  the  river  Mala  GharmanvatI,  and 
came  to  Mithila."*^  In  this  passage  (if  any  order  has  been  pre- 
served), it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Sadanira  is  placed  between  the 
GandakI  (whatever  stream  this  name  denotes)  and  the  Sarayu,  and  so 
to  the  west  of  the  latter  river.  Its  position  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  well  defined  in  the  ancient  Indian  authorities.  This,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence  for  our  present  purpose,  as  any  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  precise  locality  of  the  river  does  not  obscure  the  plain  and 
express  purport  of  the  legend,  viz.,  that  the  Brabmans  with  their 
worship  advanced  from  the  SarasvatI  eastward  to  Behar  and  Bengal. 

Sect.  IN .-^ Advance  of  the  Arians  from  the  Doab  across  the  Vindhya 
Mountains:  and  their  conflicts  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Dekhan. 

It  is  not  essential  for  the  object  which  I  have  in  view  to  attempt 
to  trace  with  any  precision  the  dififerent  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
Aryas  to  the  east  and  south,  which  a  review  and  comparison  of  the 
data  suppUed  by  the  Brahmanas,  the  Ramayana,  and  the  Mahabharata 
may  enable  the  careful  investigator  to  determine,  and  to  refer  to 
particular  periods. 

*B  Mahabh.,  ii.  793:  Kurubhyah  praathitai  t$  tu  madhyena  Kurujangalam  \ 
Mamyam  J*adma<.tro  gatva  Kiilakuiam  atltya  eha  \  Oandakm  cka  Mahas'onam 
SadanJram  tathaiva  eha  \  Ekaparvatake  nadyah  kramenaityavrajanta  te  \  Uttlrya 
Saruyum  ramyam  drxsh^va  purvam  eha  Koialnm  \  Atltya  jagmur  Mithilam  Malum 
Chtnrmanvatm  nadim  ]  | 
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As  it  is  only  necessary  for  my  argament  to  prove  that  they  did 
advance  from  the  north-west  to  the  east  and  to  the  south,  and  that  in 
80  doing  they  came  into  contact  with  aboriginal  races  who  had  been 
in  previous  occupation  of  the  country,  it  will  suffice  for  this  purpose 
if  (after  the  foregoing  notice  of  their  progress  to  the  eastward)  I  now 
pass  on  to  that  great  southward  movement,  of  which  we  can  perhaps 
discern  the  indistinct  outlines  in  the  poetic  and  hyperbolical  nairatire 
of  the  fiamaya^a. 

**  The  Ramayana,"  remarks  Professor  Lassen  (Ind.  Ant.,  first  ed., 
i.  534 ;  second  ed.,  p.  646,  f.),  '^  in  the  proper  action  of  the  poem, 
designates,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  north  of  Hindustan  as  Arian." 
''It  represents  Mithild  and  Anga  in  the  east  as  Arian  countries;  and 
regards    the    Kekayas   in   the   west,   though   dwelling   beyond  tba 
SarasvatI,  as  a  pure  Arian  race ;  and  to  this  tribe  one  of  the  wives 
of  king  Da^aratha  belongs."     Among  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
invited  to  the  sacrifice  of  that  monarch  are  the  following,  Ramayana, 
Schlegers  ed.,  i.  12,  20,  IF.  (=Bombay  ed.,  section  13,   21,  ff.;  and 
Gorresio's  ed.,  12,  18,  ff.):  Mithilddhipatim  iuram  Janakam  dridhy 
mkramam  \  nishthitafn  sarva-iustreshu  \  tatha  vedeshu  nishthiiam  |  . . .  I 
tathd  Kekaya-rujdnam  vj-iddham  parama-dhdrmikam  \  hahtram  rdj^' 
9imhast/a  aa-putram  tvam  ihdnaya  \  Ange&varam  eha  rdjdnam  Zomapdda^ 
susatkritam  \  iuvratam  deva-sankaiam  svayam  evanayawa  ha  \  Prdchyd^* 
cha  Sindhusauvtrdn  SaurdshfreydmS  chapdrthivdn  \  Ddkshindtydn  naref^^ 
drdmi  cha  sarvdn  dnaya  tnd  ckiram  \  ''  [Bring]  Janaka,  the  heroic  IdcM-i 
of  Mithila,  of  stubborn  valour,  versed  in  all  the  S'astras,  and  in  th*-^ 

Tcdas Bring  also  the  aged  and  very  righteous  king  of  tl^ ' 

Kekayas,  the  father-in-law  of  the  lion-like  king,  together  with 
son;  and  thyself  bring  Lomapada,  the  devout  and  god-like  king 
the  An  gas,  paying  him  all  honour.    And  bring  speedily  all  the  easterns -: 
the  Sindhusauvira,  the  Surash^ra,  and  the  southern  monarchs." 

The  word  ''southern  kings"  may,  Lassen  sap,  be  employed  her^ 
in  a  restricted  sense,  or  inexactly,  for  from  other  parts  of  the  poem  i^ 
appears  that  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Yindhya  was  still  on-' 
occupied  by  the  Aryas.    Even  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  represented 
as  occupied  by  a  savage  race,  the  Nishadas.     Thus  wo  are  told  in  the 
Ram.,  ii.  50,  83,  ff.,  Bombay  ed.  (=ii.  50,  18,  ff.,  SchlegeFs  ed.; 
and  ii.  47,  9,  ff.  in  Gorresio's  ed.)  (a  curious  passage^  which  I  shall 
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die  at  some  leDgth):  Tatra  rdjd  Ouho  ndma  Rdmaiydtma^aniah  takhd  \ 
Nishadchj&iyo  halavdn  sihapatii  chsti  viirtUah  \  »a  irutvd  purwha-vyd' 
^hralk  Rdmaik  vuhayam  dgatam  \  vfiddhai^  parivfito  ^mdtyair  jnSttbhi^ 
ehdpy  updgatah  \  iato  Nishddddhipatiih  drUhtvd  durdd  upasthitam  \ 
§aha  Saumitrind  Udmah  samdgachhad  Guhma  »ah  \  tarn  drtah  tampa" 
ruhvafga  Ouho  Rdghavam  ahravit  \  **yathd  ^yodhyd  tathedafh  te  JRdma 
hifk  ]l^ravdni  U  \  idfUam  hi  mahdhdho  kah  prdpayaty  atithim  priyam  "  j 
iaio  gunacad  annadyam  updddya  pfiihagvidham  \  arghyath  ehopdnayach 
ehhigram  vdkyaih  ehedam  uvdcha  ha\  **  wdgatam  te  mahdhdho  taveyam 
akhild  mahl  |  vayam  preshydh  hhavdn  bhartd  sddhu  rdjyam  praiddhi 
fioA "I  ....  Guham  warn  hruvdnam  tu  Rdghavah  pratyuvdeha  ha  \ 
^*  arehitdi  ehaiva  hfishtdS  eha  hhavatd  sarvadd  vayam  \  padhhydm  abhi- 
gamdch  ehaiva  meha-sandarsanena  eha  "  |  hhujdhhydm  8ddhu-vrittdhhydm 
pidayan  vdkyam  abravJt  \  '^dishtyd  tvdm  Guha  pasydmi  hy  arogam 
saha  hdndhavaih"  |  ''There  [there  was]  a  king  called  Guha,  of  the 
race  of  the  Nishadas,  a  friend  whom  Kama  regarded  as  himself,  and 
renowned  as  a  powerful  chief  (sthapati)."  He,  hearing  that  the 
eminent  Kama  had  come  to  his  country,  approached  him  attended  hy 
his  aged  ministers  and  relations.  Bama  then,  along  with  the  son  of 
Samitra  (i.e.  Lakshmana),  seeing  from  a  distance  that  the  Nishada. 
king  had  arrived,  met  him.  Guha,  distressed  (at  the  state  in  which 
he  saw  Eama),  embraced  him,  and  said :  '  This  country  is  thine,  like 
(thine  own)  Ayodhya.  What  can  I  do  for  thee  ?  For  who  shall  find 
a  guest  so  dear  as  thou  art?'  He  then  brought  excellent  food  of 
yarions  sorts,  and  quickly  presented  the  customary  'arghya'  (offering); 
and  then  said :  'Welcome,  large-armed  hero,  this  whole  earth  is  thine  r 
we  are  thy  servants,  thou  art  our  master:  rule  over  our  kingdom 
prosperously.'  ....  Kama  replied  thus  to  this  address  of  Guha: 
*  We  have  always  been  honoured  by  thee,  and  we  have  been  delighted 
with  thee ;  both  by  thy  coming  on  foot  to  meet  us,  and  by  thy  dis- 
play of  affection.'  Then  pressing  (Guha)  with  his  holy  arms,  he 
said :  '  Happily,  0  Guha,  I  behold  thee  and  all  thy  kinsfolk  in  good 
health,' "  etc.^*"    This  chieftain  provided  a  boat  to  ferry  Kfima  with 

**  See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  366,  note  164,  and  the  gloss  of  Goyinda 
Ananda  on  Brahma  SQtra,  i.  3,  34.    Bibliotheca  Indica,  p.  317. 

^^  It  is  singular  that  a  Nishfida  should  be  here  represented  as  a  friend  of  Ruma, 
''equal  to  (or,  dear  as)  himself,'*  and  whom  he  affectionately  embraces.  The  com- 
mentator thus  tries  to  explain  the  matter :  Yadyapi  ldriia»Mkhyttm  **  htna-prethyam 
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his  wife  and  brother  across  the  Ganges  (Ram.,  Schegel's  ed.  ii.  52, 
w.  4-7  and  68,  ff.,  »  Bombay  ed.  ii.  52,  5,  ff.,  74,  ff.) :  and  after- 
wards attended  on  his  other  brother,  Bharata,  when  he  also  passed  the 
same  way.  (Earn.,  Schegel's  and  Bombay  editions ;  ii.  83,  20,  and  84, 
1,  10,  etc.) 

In  the  same  poetical  narrative,  the  Dandaka  forest  is  represented 
as  beginning  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna.  The  whole 
coimtry  from  this  point  to  the  Godavari  is  described  as  a  wilderness, 
over  which  separate  hermitages  are  scattered,  ^^^  while  wild  beasts  and 
Rakshasas  everywhere  abound.^"  ''The  Eamayana,"  says  Lassen 
(first  cd.,  i.  535 ;  second  ed.,  pp.  647,  f.),  "  contains  the  narrative  ot 
the  first  attempt  of  the  Arians  to  extend  themselves  to  the  south  bj 

hlna-sakhyam"  ity  adina  upapatnkeshu ganitaik  tathapi  tad ripra-vishayam]  njmm 
afarika  -  balena  prayojanavattvat  shadvidha-balO'Sangrahasya  raja-dharmatvaeheks 
tat-nakhyam  eva  itv  dik  \  atra  idam  bodhyam  Nishada  -  Quha-vithaye  £ame$ft 
**  atmatamah  takha'*  ity  evaJh  vadata  Valmlkina  Rama'Samatva-Rdma-saHiiM^ 
khyntitvoktya  bhayavad-bhaktatvena  Nishndatve  ^pi  pun^a-kriia-trapanadimattttM 
tasya  tattvajnatvaih  auchitam  \  "  Although  such  a  friencUhip  is,  according  to  the 
woids  (no  doubt  of  some  smriti),  *the  service  of  the  low,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
low/  etc.,  reckoned  among  the  minor  sins,  yet  this  refers  to  Bruhmans,  since  in  the 
case  of  kings  such  friendship  is  owing  to  the  need  they  have  of  a  force  of  people 
living  in  the  forests,  and  it  is  part  of  a  king's  duty  to  collect  a  force  of  six  kinds 
of  soldiers.  Here  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Vulmiki,  when  he  describes  the  Niehadt 
Guha  as  being  a  *  friend  dear  to  Kama  as  his  own  soul,'  by  speaking  of  his  equality 
with  Ruma,  and  of  his  being  in  the  same  category  with  Ritma,  intimates  that  he 
had, — through  his  devotion  to  the  Divine  lacing,  and  although  now  in  the  state  of 
a  Nishuda,  yet  by  what  he  had  formerly  done  and  heard, — attained  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  highest  truth." 

^^^  Ram.  iii.  1,  1,  Bombay  ed.  (=  iii.  6,  1,  Gorresio) :  Praviiya  tu  maharmi/m 
Dandakaranyam  atmavan  \  Ramo  dadarna  durdharshat  iapasairama'tnan^^ltMl 
Ruma  alludes  to  the  vastness  of  the  forest,  iii.  11,  31,  Bombay  ed.  ( =  ui.  15, 39i 
Gorresio):  Na  tu  Janami  tarn  deiam  vanatyasya  mahattaya  \  KutraJramm-ptd*^ 
ramyam  maharshea  tasya  dhlmatah  \  *<From  the  Taitnees  of  the  forest,  I  canoot 
discover  the  spot  where  the  sacred  hermitage  of  the  great  and  wise  rishi  exists. 

^^  At  a  later  period,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Mahomedan  inroads  ittte 
Hindustan,  southern  India  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Brahmanicd 
religion  and  learning.    Thus  in  the  verse  of  Yyfisa  cited  by  Weber  (Hist  of  lad. 
Lit.,  p.  247,  note),  it  is  said :  Samprapte  tu  kalau  kale  Vindhyadrer  uttan  9tkitiel^\ 
Urnhmanah  ynjharahitah  jyotih-iasira'parangmukhah  \      "In  the  Kali  age  the 
Brahmans  living  to  the  north  of  the  Yindhya  are  destitute  of  sacrifice,  and  averM  to 
astronomy ; "  while  another  law  book,  quoted  by  the  same  writer,  says :   Vindkyuf% 
daknhinc  bhuge  yatra  Godavari  athita  \  tatra  VediUeha  yajhaieha  bhaviskyoHti  Kaim 
yuge  \    **  In  ths  Kali  age  the  Yedas  and  sacrifices  will  be  found  to  the  wath  of  thl 
Vi  jdhya,  on  tbo  banks  of  the  Godavari.'^ 
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aqueflt ;  but  it  presupposeB  the  peaceable  extension  of  Brahmanical 
isnons  in  the  same  direction,  as  having  taken  place  still  earlier, 
ama,  when  he  arrives  on  the  south  of  the  Yindhya  range,  finds 
bore  the  sage  Agastya,  by  whom  the  southern  regions  had  been 
rendered  safe  and  accessible.  Agastya  appears  as  the  adviser  and 
piide  of  Bama,  and  as  the  head  of  the  hermits  settled  in  the  south. 
h  this  legend  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  recollection  that  the  south 
ws  originally  a  vast  forest,  which  was  first  brought  into  cultivation 
hj  Brahmanical  missions.  The  Bakshasas  who  are  represented  as 
ditobing  the  sacrifices  and  devouring  the  priests,  signify  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  merely  the  savage  tribes  which  placed  themselves  in 
kMtHe  opposition  to  the  Brahmanical  institutions.  The  only  other 
Kton  who  appear  in  the  legend  in  addition  to  these  inhabitants  are 
tbe  monkeys,  which  ally  themselves  to  B&ma,  and  render  him  assist- 
BMe.  This  can  only  mean  that  when  the  Arian  Kshatriyas  first  made 
hostile  incursions  into  the  south,  they  were  aided  by  another  portion 
)f  the  indigenous  tribes.  Bama  reinstates  in  possession  of  his  ancestral 
tingdom  a  monkey-king  who  had  been  expelled,  and  in  return  receives 
&  assistance." 

Vhether  or  not  we  concur  with  Lassen  in  thinking  that  the  idea  of 
lie  monstrous  characteristics  which  are  assigned  to  these  gigantic 
^QBons,  the  Bakshasas,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  barbarous  tribes 
Hiom  the  Brahmanical  anchorites  found  in  occupation  of  the  forests, 
>od  from  whom  they  would  no  doubt  sufier  continual  molestation  and 
^elty  (and  perhaps  this  view  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
bit  both  the  rude  aboriginal  races,  and  cloud-demons,  and  malignant 
■Prites  appear  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  Dasyu  in  the  Yedic  hymns), 
^^  whether  we  regard  them  as  poetical  creations,  in  which  the  Indian 
^Aagination  runs  riot  in  the  description  of  coarse  and  grotesque  brutal- 
fyi— ^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  southern  India  was  at  the  period 
^^bned  to  but  partially  cultivated,  and  that  it  had  only  begun  to  be 
'^pied  by  Arian  colonists.  The  following  are  some  of  the  passages 
'  the  ^maya^a  in  which  the  atrocities  of  the  Bakshasas  are 
'^■cribed.  An  aged  fishi,  the  spokesman  of  the  hermits  in  the 
^ghbourhood  of  Ghitrakiita,  thus  represents  to  B&ma  the  sufferings 
^  which  they  were  exposed.  Bam.,  ii.  116, 11,  ff.  (Bombay  ed.  Comp. 
^<xrTe8io's  cd.,  iii.  1,  15,  ff.):   Rdvanctvarajah  kasehit  Kharo  ndmeha 
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rdkshasah  |  utp&tya  tdpoidn  tarvdn  janasthdna-nwdsinah  |  12 
dhrishtas  ehajiiakail  eha  nfisamiah  punuhddakah  |  avaliptai  eha  pdpd 
eha  tvdm  cha  tdta  na  mfUhyate  \  13  |  tvaih  yadd-prabhriti  hy  amim 
dirame  tdta  varta»e\  tadd-prahhriti  rakshdihsi  viprakurvanii  tdpiud%\ 
14  I  dariayanti  hi  hihhatsaih  krurair  hhuhanakair  apt  \  ndnd^rUfmr 
virupati  cha  rupair  asukha-darianaih  \  15  |  apraioitair  aiuehitihH 
samprayufya  cha  tdpasdn  \  pratighnanty  apardn  kshipram  andryi^ 
puratah  sthitdn  |  16  |  teihu  teshv  ddrama-sthdneshv  ahuddham  avahj/n 
cha  I  ramante  tdpasdihi  tatra  ndiayanto  *lpacheta$ah  \  17  |  avakthiptoiU 
iruy-hhdnddn  agnin  ainthanti  vdrina  \  kala^dmi  cha  pramardawU  ham$ 
samupasthtte  \  18  |  tair  durdtmdbhir  dvwhtdn  diramdn prajiyhd^MMk] 
yamandydnya-deSasya  chodayanty  fUhayo  'dya  mdm  \  tat  purd  JEtami 
idririm  upahimsd^  tapasvuhu  |  dariayanti  hi  dmhtdi  te  tyahihydvak 
imam  diramam\  ''11,  12.  A  certain  Rakshasa,  called  Khars,  the 
younger  brother  of  Kdvana,  fierce,  esteeming  himself  yictorious,  cmel, 
a  man-eater,  arrogant,  wicked,  distresses  the  devotees  dwelling  in 
Janasthana  and  cannot  endure  thee.  13.  From  the  time  when  thoQ 
hast  dwelt  in  this  hermitage  the  Rakshasas  distress  the  devoteei. 
14.  They  show  themselves  in  various  disgusting,  cruel,  terrible,  and 
ugly  forms.  15.  And  these  base  {andrya)  wretches  harass  others  bj 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  vile  and  impure  objects.  16.  These 
foolish  beings  coming  unperceived  and  disguised  "'^  into  different  places 
near  the  hermitages  take  delight  in  destroying  the  ascetics.  17. 
They  cast  away  the  sacrificial  ladles  and  vessels,  put  out  the  fires  with 
water,  and  smash  the  water-jars  at  the  time  of  the  oblation.  18. 
Desiring  to  desert  the  hermitages  infested  by  these  malignant  wretchesi 
the  x^\nA  to*day  are  urging  me  to  go  to  another  place.  19.  Tho 
wicked  ones  already  show  a  desire  to  inflict  bodily  injury  on  the 
ascetics :  we  shall  abandon  this  hermitage." 

FroccediDg  on  his  journey  through  the  forest,  Bama  encou&ten 
Viradha,  a  Eakshasa,  who  is  thus  described,  Bam.  Bombay  ed.  iiL  S| 
4,  ff.  (Gorresio's  ed.  iiL  7,  5,  ff.) :  Dadaria  yirtirinydhham  puniiM' 
dam  mahdsvanam  \  5  |  yahhirdksham  mahdvaktram  vikatani  vikafodartaal 

^^  The  origvial  words  are:   AhuddJutm  and  ofMUJfOy  which  the  omnmeatifcoi 
explaina  as  ** ahuddham"   avidifam  yatka  bhavaii  iaiha  Htdradau  **a9mlfym  «te* 
nirbhayam  aslishya  eha  \     **  Unknown,  in  ileep,  etc ;  and  fearlessly  ^"«imf*»t 
themselves.*'     Gorresio's  edition   substitutes  the  words   ImH  vikfitO'daHmiHt 
«difi6olTed"  [into  air]  and  **  changed  in  appearance." 
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MfafMMft  piihama^  ilrghaih  viJcfitaih  ghorthdarianam  \  6  |  vasanafk 
Atma  vaiydghrafh  vas&rdrafh  rudkirokshitam  |  trdsanam  iarva-hhatd- 
«iA  ffftiditdiyam  ivdntakam  |  7  |  irin  simhd^  chaturo  ffffSghrdn  dvau 
ffHw  pfishatdn  daia  \  tavishdfiam  vasd-digdham  gajasya  eha  iiro  mahat  \ 
mautjif agate  iule  vinadantam  mahdwanam  \  ''He  beheld  a  being  like 
i  moontain  peak,  a  man-eater,  lond-yoiced,  (5)  hollow-eyed,  large- 
■oaihed,  huge,  huge-bellied,  horrible,  rude,  long,  deformed,  of  dread- 
M  aspect,  (6)  wearing  a  tiger's  skin,  dripping  with  fat,  wetted  with 
lilood,  terrific  to  all  creatures,  like  Death  with  open  mouth,  (7)  bearing 
fhne  lions,  four  tigers,  two  wolves,  ten  deer,  and  the  great  head  of  an 
dephant  with  the  tusks,  and  smeared  with  fat,  on  the  point  of  an  iron 
pike,  shouting  with  a  loud  voice."  "^ 

This  demon,  who  was  slain  by  Kama,  turned  out  to  be  a  Oandhanra, 
vh)  by  a  curse  had  been  transformed  into  a  Bakshasa ;  but  now  on  his 
death,  regains  his  primeval  form.  He,  nevertheless,  requests  that  his 
body  shall  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  the  ESkshasas ;  Ham.,  Bomb. 
A  iii.  4,  22  (Gh>rresio  iii.  8,  19) :  Avafe  chdpi  mdih  Rdma  nikshipya 
hM  vrqfa  \  rakshasdm  gata-satvdndm  esha  dharma^  safidtafM^  \  23  | 
iM{0  ye  nidhlyanU  tesh&ih  lohdh  satdtandk  |  .  •  •  .  |  27  |  tata^  kha» 
Mbmi  dddya  Lakshmanal^  ivabhram  uttamam  \  akhanat  pdrhaiat 
tma  Virddhoiya  mahdtmanah  \  28  |  tarn  mukta-kantham  utkshipya 
^f^htkarnam  mahdwanam  \  Virddkam  prdkshipat  hdhhre  nadantam 
^^9t(uvanam  \  **  And,  Bama,  cast  me  into  a  trench,  and  go  away 
PRMperonsly,  for  such  is  the  immemorial  custom  in  regard  to  deceased 

^  The  Nishadas  alio  are  described  in  the  PuruQas  as  Tery  black  and  nglj,  bnt 
vffer  from  the  Bakshasas  in  being  very  short.  See  the  first  vol.  of  thia  work,  pp.  301, 
^3.a&d  WOmii's  Yishnn-Por.  2nd  ed..  L  181.  The  Bhfig.-Pnr.,  It.  14,  43-46,  thua 
^'^BribeB  them:—*'  Vinidehityaivam  fi$hayo  vipanntuya  mahlpateh  \  mamanthur 
'^'^  taroia  tatrasid  bahuko  narah  |  kakakfiahno  'tihratvango  hrqwabahur  maha^ 
^^'^^  I  Hratvapad  ninmanaaagro  raktakahat  iamraniurdhiyafy  |  Tarn  tu  U  'vatuUam 
""^  kim  karomtti  vadinam  |  nithldety  ttbruvams  tola  »a  nishadaa  tato  *bhavat\ 
*yyt,  umdaatu  naiahodah  ffiri-kanana-ffoeharHJ^  |  '*  The  rishis  having  thus  resolTed^ 
^^8<oroQily  rubbed  the  thigh  of  the  deftinct  king  (Vena),  when  there  issued  from  it  a 
*(vile  man,  black  as  a  crow,  very  short  in  limb,  with  short  arms,  large  jaws,  short 
^  psndent  nose,  red  eyes,  and  copper-coloured  hair.  This  man,  humble  and  bowed 
*^ukedthem  what  he  should  do.  They  answered,  ^Sitdown'  {niah7da)f  and 
Y*  in  consequence,  became  a  NiaKada,  His  descendants  are  the  Naishudas,  who 
"^  in  hiUs  and  forests."  We  are  informed  by  Prof.  Wilson  that  the  Psdma 
''itfiQt  (BhU.-K.)  "  has  a  similar  description,  adding  to  the  dwarfish  stature  and 
^k  complexion,  a  inde  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  protuberant  belly." 
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Bakshasas ;  snch  of  them  as  are  so  interred  attain  to  eTer-endoiing 
worlds."  .  .  .  ''27.  Then  Lakshmana,  taking  a  spade,  dug  a  suitable 
trench  by  the  side  of  the  great  Yiradha.  28.  And  raising  the  pin- 
eared,  ^^  loud-Yoiced  Hakshasa,  after  Eama  had  removed  his  foot  firom 
his  throat,  he  cast  him  into  the  trench,  resounding  dreadfnlly."* 
This  may  allude  (as  Weber  remarks,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  272,  note)  to  i 
difference  between  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Brahmanical  Tndiflnii  and 
the  aboriginal  tribes. 

The  following  are  two  further  passages  in  which  the  Bakshasas  and 
their  oppression  of  the  anchorites  are  described.     The  sufferers,  it 
appears,  assert  that  they  possess  the  power  of  ridding  themselveBaf 
their  enemies  by  their  superhuman  faculties ;  but  these  fisu^ulties  they 
do  not  choose  to  exert,  for  the  reason  assigned.     Bam.,  Bombay  ed.,  iiL 
6,  15,  ff.  (Gorresio's  ed.  iii.  10,  16,  ff.)  :  So  'yam  hrahmana-hhikyitklh 
vdnaprattha-gano  mahan  \  tvanndtho  'ndihdvad  Bdma  JRdkshasair  hanytU 
hhriiam  \   ehi  posy  a  iarlrdni   munlndm    hhdvitdtmandm   \    hatdnaii 
Edkshasair  ifharair  hahnndm  hdhudhd  vane  \  Pampd-nadUnivdsdndm  am 
Manddkinlm  api  \   Chitrahltdlaydndm  cha  kriyate  hadanam  mdhai\ 
**  This  large  company  of  hermits,  principally  Brahmans,  whose  lard 
thou  art,  is  slaughtered  by  the  Bakshasas,  as  if  they  had  no  protector. 
Come,  Bama,  and  behold  the  bodies  of  numerous  meditatiye  mnni^ 
lying  slain  by  the  Bakshasas  in  many  parts  of  the  forest    A  gieit 
slaughter  is  being  perpetrated  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Pampa,  and  tke 
Mandakini,^^  and  the  residents  on  Chitrakuta."    Bam.  iii.  10, 10, 
Bombay  ed.  (sGorresio's  ed.  iiL  14,  11,  ff.):    10  |  Bdkshasair  Jkt 
dakdranye  bahubhih  kdmarUpihhih  \  11  |  arditdh  ima  hhfiiam  BiSM 

i<»  The  tense  of  the  epithet  danku^kama  is  not  dear.  It  is  oomponnded  of 
ianku,  a  **pin,"  **peg/'  or  **8take,"  and  kama,  '*  ear."  The  oommentator  explfi* 
danku  by  ianku^at  ka^huuim,  ^  hard  as  a  pin." 

iM  In  the  sequel,  however,  Rama  encounters  Eabandha,  another  BSkahasa,  «b0a 
at  his  request  LakBmana  buniB  on  a  funeral  pile  in  a  trench. — Bfim.  iii.  71>  81 ;  7^ 
1,  ff.  (=Gorr.  sec.  76,  yerses,  46,  60,  ff.) 

^  Bere  it  will  be  observed  that  the  name  of  a  riyer  in  the  Himfilaya  [a  brueh  d 
the  Ganges,  flowing  down  from  the  glacier  of  Eedamath ;  see  the  first  Tolnme  of  t)pi 
work,  Ist  ed.,  p.  187,  note;  Bumayana,  iy.  44,  94,  Gorre«o*s  ed.  taptmnki-bktm' 
nam  tatra  tatra  Mandakint  nadi  \  "  There  (in  the  country  of  the  Uttara  Knrtf)  i* 
the  abode  of  the  seven  risbis ;  there  is  the  river  Mandakini  ;**  and  my  ^  Notes  of  i 
tiip  to  Kedamath,'*  printed  in  1S66  for  private  eiiculation,  p.  16,  f.]  is  applied  ti 
a  liver  in  the  centre  of  India.  This  illustrates  what  haa  been  said  above  (pp.  344| 
a47  and  349}  about  the  application  of  the  same  name  to  different  ttieamt. 
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Ihmdn  nas  tatra  rakshatu  \  hma-kaU  iu  samprapU  parva-kdleshu 
ehSnagha  |  12  |  dharshayanti  tma  durdharshd^  Rahshaa&h  piiit&Sandh  \ 
Elikikatair  dharshitdndm  oha  tdpasdndm  tapasvtndm]  18  |  gatim  mfi- 
§mimdndndm  hhavdn  na^  paratnd  gatih  \  kdmam  tapah-prahhdvena 
kUdh  hantum  niSdohardn  \  14  |  ehirdrjltafn  na  ehechhdmas  tapah 
Vmiayiium  vayam  \  hahuvtyhnam  fapo  nityafh  duSeharaih  ehaiva  Rd' 
llna  1 15  I  Una  Sdpam  na  munohdmo  hhahhyamdndS  eha  JRdkshaiaih  \ 
10,11.  ''We  are  greatly  harassed  by  nnmerous  Eaksbasas  in  the 
I)aQ4ftka  forest,  who  change  their  forms  at  will.  At  the  time  of 
oienng  the  oblation  and  on  festivalsy  (12)  the  fierce,  flesh-deronring 
Bftahasas  assail  us.  Of  us,  the  devout  ascetics,  thus  assailed,  and  (13) 
n^iiig  a  helper,  thou  art  the  supreme  defence.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
power  of  our  austerities  we  could  at  will  slay  these  goblins;  (14)  but 
ve  are  unwilling  to  nullify  the  merit  which  has  been  earned  by  long 
exertion.  The  acquisition  of  such  merit  is  arduous,  and  attended  with 
Btty  obstacles :  (15)  it  is  on  that  account  that,  even  while  being 
derovired,  we  abstain  from  launching  curses  against  our  oppressors." 
Ihe  utterance  of  a  curse,  it  appears  from  this  passage,  was  an  act  which 
MnJized  the  sanctity  of  him  who  pronounced  it.  Compare  the  story 
flf '^ivSmitra  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  408.  Sita,  however, 
ffinh  that  her  husband  Kama  has  no  right  to  slay  the  Eakshasas, 
^  were  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  him,  and  had  done  him  no 
njnry."* 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  why  the  aid  of  Kama  should  have  been 
10  earnestly  invoked,  as  the  sage  Agastya  appears  to  have  been  per- 
kOy  successful  in  keeping  the  Eakshasas  under  restraint.  His  prowess 
■  thus  described,  Earn.  iii.  11,  79;  Bombay  ed.  («  Gorresio's  ed.  iii. 
17,  17,  ff.) :  Ayoityah  iti  vikhydto  loko  wenaiva  karmand  \  diramo 
hUyaU  tasya  par%irdnta-hamdpahah\  .  .  .  •  |  81  |  Nxgrihya  tar  aid 
^yuS^  loidndm  kita-hdmyaya  \  dakshind  dik  hritd  yena  iaranyd 
^tsyalarmand  \  82  |  Tdiyedam  dirama-padam  prahhdvdd  yatya  rdksluh 
"9 1  ^*y  iyaih  dakshind  trdsdd  driiyaU  nopahhujyate  \  83  |  yadd^^ 
^hjrtti  ehdkrdntd  dig  iyam  punyakarmand  \  tadd-prahhrtti  nirvaird^ 
MOii/ci^  rafanJchard?i  \  84  |  Ndmnd  eheyam  hhagavato  dakshind  dik 

^  B&m.  iiL  9,  24,  Bomb.  ed.  (^Gorr.  ed.  iiL  13,  22) :  Na  kathanehana  m  karyd 
ft^ituMunmha  tvaya  \  buddhir  vairam  vina  hatUum  JRakthatan  Dafti^kairUdn  | 
^'rudkmk  vina  hantum  loko  vtra  na  mamtyate  | 
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pradaJtshind  \  prathitd  irishu  lokeshu  durdharahd  krUra-karmabhihl 
85  I  Mdrgam  niroddhuih  satatam  hhdskanuydchaiottamah  \  tandetM 
pulayafhs  tasya  Vindhyasailo  na  vardhate  \  ....  |  90  |  Ndtrafiid 
mrMhdvddl  krUro  vd  yadivd  iafha^  \  njrisamsah  pdpavfiUo  rd  Mwiftr 
$iha  tathdvidhah  \  ''  79.  The  hermitage  of  Agastja,  renowned  in 
the  world  by  his  holy  acts,  (that  hermitage)  which  offers  relief  to 

the  wearied,  is  now  in  view 81.  [This  is  the]  meritoziooi 

sage,  who  has  restrained  death  by  his  power,  and  who,  throng  his 
benevolence  to  mankind,  has  rendered  the  soathem  regions  perfectly 
secure  (see  above,  p.  409).  82.  This  is  the  hermitage  of  that  saint  lij 
whose  might  it  is  effected  that  this  southern  region  is,  owing  to  their 
dread  of  him,  only  gazed  upon,  and  not  possessed,  by  the  Bakshasas. 
83.  Ever  since  that  holy  man  has  visited  this  region,  all  the  goUiu 
have  become  devoid  of  enmity  and  subdued.  84.  Through  the  name 
of  this  saint  this  southern  country  has  become  prosperous,  and  re- 
nowned in  the  three  worlds,  as  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  orueL 
85.  The  lofty  Yindhya  range  (which  sought  to  grow  to  a  great  height), 
with  the  view  of  stopping  the  path  of  the  sun,  now,  submissive  to  the 
sage's  command,  increases  no  farther."  .  .  .  *'  90.  No  liar,  or  cruel, 
or  wicked,  or  murderous,  or  sinful  man  may  dwell  here: — snchii 
this  muni." 

In  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  section,  iii.  11,  55,  f.,  Bombay  ei 
(ssGorresio's  ed.,  iii.  16,  13,  ff.),  the  destruction  of  two  Asuras  called 
Yatapi  and  Ilvala,  by  this  sage,  is  described :  Ihaikadd  kila  kriiro  Vdtafif 
apichehalah  \  hhrdtarau  tahitdv  d%tdm  hrdkmana-ghnau  maJML8wrau\ht\ 
Dhdrayan  hrdhmanam  rUpam  Ilvaiah  samikfUam  vadan  \  dmatUnytk^ 
viprdn  m  irdddham  uddiSya  niryhjinah  |  57  |  BhrdUxratk  iamikjriU^ 
kfttvd  tatas  tarn  mesJuhrHpinam  |  tdn  dvijdn  hhoJaydmdMirdddha-4rishfii^ 
karmaitd\5B\  Taio  hhuktaoatdm  teihdm  vtprdndm  Ikalo  'bravU  \  <<  VSiV 
niihkramoiv  "  eti  svarena  mahatd  vadan  \  59 1  Taio  hhrdtur  vaeha^  M^ 
Vdtdpir  meiha^ad  nadan  \  hhitvd  bhitvd  iarirdni  brdkman&fidm  vi^ 
patat^^  I  .  •  ,  ,  I  61  I  Ayattyena  tadd  dwaii^  prdrthitem  mahmtlii9^\ 

^  We  haye  here  a  form  of  the  imperfect  without  the  augment,  vini$hp^^  ^ 
pmirapatatf  on  which  the  commentator  remarks  that  the  ahnnoe  of  the  nff'^ 
is  Vedic  (a^-abhavah  anhah).  In  Gorreeio'i  edition  the  perfect  nUkp^^dt  ^ 
rabstitated.  In  i.  18, 1  ?» the  Bombay  edition  has  similarly  ptuMpm^writJUii  «A«  J^ 
patat,  **  a  shower  of  flowers  fell  from  the  sky,"  where  the  oommentator  iaski>  * 
■iniilar  remark  {a^-'abhavtd  ehkandam^* 
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mmUAya  kila  irdddh0  bhakshitah  »a  mahdsurah  \  62  |  Tatah  "sMmpan* 
Kin"  ity  vkiva  datva  haste  'van^'anam  \  hhrdtaram  **  niskramaw^^  eti 
Iktk^  samabhtUhata  \  63  \  Sa  tadd  hh&ihamdna^  tu  hhrdtaraih  vipra- 
l^dtmm  I  atratlt  prahatan  dhlmdn  Agastyo  munuattamah  \  64 1  ^^EiUo 
wkkkrmiuMh  idklir  'mayd  jlrnasya  JRakihasah  |  hhrdtus  tu  fMsha- 
rifUfa  gattuya  Tama-addanam*^  |  65  |  At?ia  tasya  vachah  irutvd 
Uriimr  nidhana-i^miritam  \  pradharshayitum  drehhe  muntih  krodhdd 

i\    mMarah  \  ''55.  Formerly  the  cruel  Yatapi  and  Hvala,  two  brothers, 
lriu>  were  great  Asnras  and  slayers  of  Brahmans,  lived  together  here. 

[  M.  The  rothless  Ilyala,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  Brahman,  and  speaking 
Bnakrit,  used  to  invite  the  Brahmans  to  a  funeral  ceremony  (irdddha). 
57.  He  then  served  up  to  them,  with  the  rites  appropriate  to  a  ^raddha, 
Us  brother  Yatapi,  who  had  been  transformed  into  a  ram.  58.  But 
sfter  they  had  eaten  him,  he  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, '  Yatapi,  issue 
Ml*  59.  Hearing  his  brother's  voice  Yatapi,  bleatuig  like  a  ram, 
UBQed  forth,  rending  asunder  the  Brahmans'  bodies."  Thousands  of 
Btfthmans  were  constantly  killed  by  them  in  this  way.  ''61.  The 
pihi  Agastya,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  gods,  understanding  the 
■Uie  of  things,  devoured  Yatapi.  62.  Uvala  then  cried,  '  All  is  com- 
plete,' gave  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  called  to  his  brother, 
*  Issue  forth.'  63.  The  wise  ^ishi,  however,  smiled  and  said  to  the 
Si^ihman-slayer  who  thus  addressed  his  brother,  '  How  can  he  come 
^^  when  he  has  been  digested  by  me  in  his  form  of  a  ram,  and  has 
S^  to  the  abode  of  Yama?'  65.  Hearing  these  words  pronouncing 
^  brother's  doom,  Hvala  began  to  assail  Agastya,"  but  was  burnt 
^  by  the  flash  of  his  eye.  "• 

Agastya  is  again  spoken  of  (Ham.,  vi.  117,  14,  Bombay  ed.)  as  the 
^queror  of  the  south :  ^^  Nirjitd  jivahkasya  tapaad  hhdvitdtmand  \ 
•^ffutyena  durddkanhd  munind  dakshineva  dik  \    "As  the  southern 

^*  An  explanation  of  this  legend  is  suggested  by  Weber,  Ind.  Stad.,  i.  475.  He 
^^wsg  it  may  partly  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  remembrance  of  some  cannibals  Uving 
«  tile  Dekhan.  The  story  is  told  more  at  length  in  the  recension  of  the  text 
"Hlowed  by  Gorresio,  and  with  a  touch  of  humour.  Xlvala  asks  Agastya,  smiling, 
J|ow  he  alone  will  be  able  to  eiit  a  whole  ram.  Agastya,  also  smiling,  replies  that 
AS  u  kangry,  after  ]us  many  years  of  fasting  and  austerities,  and  will  find  no  difficulty 
^"^■terer  in  derouring  the  entire  animal ;  which  he  accordingly  begs  may  be  served 
%  ind  swallows  (iiL  16,  22,  ff.),  with  the  result  already  told. 
^  Ob  Agastya  see  the  quotation  from  Lassen  above,  p.  409;  and  Caldwell's 
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rogioDy  unassailable  by  living  beings,  was  conquered  by  the  meditt* 
tive  muni  Agastya,  through  his  austerities." 

YibhishaQa,  the  brother  of  Havana,  is  represented  by  bis  dster 
SilrpaQakha,  in  her  interview  with  Bama,  as  virtuous  and  one  who 
does  not  follow  the  practices  of  the  BAkshasas.^^  Can  this  allude  to 
some  of  the  southern  tribes  or  chiefs,  who  allied  themselves  to  Bams, 
having  adopted  Brahmanical  usages,  or  is  it  merely  a  fictitious  portion 
of  the  story  ?  Yibhlshana  eventually  deserts  his  brother,  and  is  kindlj 
received  and  embraced  as  a  friend  by  Bama.^"  In  the  Bamopakhyant 
in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Mahabh.,  verses  15,913-18,  while  Bavant 
asks  Brahma  to  make  him  invincible  by  superhuman  beings,  Yibhl- 
shafia,  on  the  other  hand,  prays,  ''  that  even  in  the  greatest  calamitj, 
he  may  never  incline  to  unrighteousness,  and  that  the  Brahmanical 
weapon  may  appear  to  him  a  thing  he  had  never  learned  to  wield."  *^ 
He  thus  indicates  his  submissive  disposition  towards  the  Brahmans. 

The  Bakshosas  are  described  by  Khara,  one  of  their  chiefs.  Bam.  liL 
22,  8,  f.  (=iQorr.  ed.  iii.  28,  18),  as  being  '*of  fearful  swiftness,  im- 
yielding  in  battle,  in  colour  like  a  dark  blue  doud."  "' 

Khara  himself  is  characterized  by  Bama  as  the  ''perpetual  enemj 
of  the  Brahmans,"  "*  as  "  cruel,  hated  of  the  Brahmans,  devoid  of 
righteousness,  and  wicked."  "^  Bavana  is  stigmatized  as  an  "  0Te^ 
thrower  of  religious  duties,  and  a  ravisher  of  the  wives  of  others  ;**"* 
as  "  one  who  at  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  polluted  the  Soma  wbich 

"*  Bam.,  Bombaj  ed.,  iii.  17,  22 :  Vibhhkaniu  tu  dharmaima  na  tu  SShhf^ 
ehithfitah  ( = Gorreno*B  ed.,  iii.  23,  38 :  Vibhuhanai  eha  dhttrmSima  Balahtuodi'^ 
varjitah  \  1) 

1^*  Rfim.  (Gorreaio'i  ed.),  v.  91,  20:  Tw^eha  SamaJ^  tamutthapya  parUkvafy^  ^ 
£akihaaam  \  Uvacha  madhuram  wkyam  takha  nuima  bhttvUn  iti  \  The  BomlMy  6^ 
Ti.  19,  24,  has  only  t^i  bruvanaih  lULmoi  tu  parithvajya  VibKUkamam  \  dk0^ 
Zakshnutnam  i^adi  \ 

^^^  Mahubh.,  iii.  16,918:  Baramapadgataayapi  nadkarm»  m$  matir  hhtnetlMH^ 
akitam  eka  bkagaoan  brakmattram  pratibJiatu  wu\  **  In  rene  16,197  Vibhlibqa 
is  styled  dkarwutgopta  kriyaratik,  "a  protector  of  righteousnosB,  and  derotad  to 
religions  rites." 

^^  Rakskatam  bklma^veffanam  iamamka  anivarttinam  |  Ifilqfmutm  fygawwn,  elOi 

^i«  Ram.,  iu.  30,  12  (=(7orr.,  iiL  86,  68,  and  100) :  mtyam  bmkwut^aim^faia, 

^"  Gorredo,  Ibid.,  verse  70:  Kruratman  brakmawidvitkfa  tyaktmdkmrma  <i|M- 
pakfit. 

*»  Ibid.,  82, 12  (b  Goit.  36, 11) :  Uckktiarum  ckm  dkmrmwfim pttrmia9&ki\ 
danaau 
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file  BrahmanB  had  offered  with  hymns ;"  and  as  a  ''  snatcher  away 
of  prepared  sacrifices,  a  killer  of  Brahmans,  a  wicked  and  cniel 
being."  ^^'  Nevertheless,  to  inspire  confidence,  Bavana  approaches 
Slta,  pronouncing  the  Yedas,  Bam.  iii.  46,  14,  (»  Qorr.  52,  20).^^ 

Tinder  the  designation  of  monkeys,  again,  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  Bamayana,  have  we  another  class  of  the  aborigines,  who 
allied  themselves  to^the  Brahmans,  and  embraced  their  form  of  re- 
ligious worship ;  or  are  they,  as  well  as  the  Biikshasas,  merely  rude 
poetical  creations?  In  Ram.,  iii.  72,  18,  f.,  Bombay  ed.  (»  Qorr.,  iii. 
V5,  66),  it  is  said  that  *^  Sugrlva,  chief  of  the  monkeys,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  as  he  is  grateful,  can  change  his  form  at  will,  and  is  active  in 
udinghis  friends."^"  And  wo  are  told  that  at  the  inauguration  of 
this  same  Sugrlva,  who  was  reinstated  by  Kama  in  his  kingdom,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Bali,  ''  the  monkeys  gratified  the 
Brahmans  according  to  the  prescribed  rule,  with  gifts  of  jewels,  clothes, 
*iid  food:  after  which  men  skilled  in  the  Yedic  formulas  poured 
daiified  butter,  consecrated  by  sacred  texts,  upon  the  kindled  fire, 
^der  which  had  been  spread  ku^a  grass."  ^^ 

The  monkeys  are  described  as  living  in  a  cavern  (Bam.  (Bombay 
and  Gorresio'B  editions),  iv.  33^  1,  ff.),  which  Lakshmana  is  represented 
at  entering  to  convey  a  message  of  remonstrance  to  Sugrlva  for  his 
tazdiness  in  aiding  Bama.  The  cavern,  however,  is  a  cave  only  in 
name,  as,  in  the  usual  style  of  later  Indian  poetry,  it  is  depicted  as 
filled  with  trees,  flowery  thickets,  palaces,  a  mountain  stream,  etc. 
This  feature  of  monkey-life  (their  occupation  of  a  cavern)  may  be 
either  purely  poetical,  and  intended  to  be  in  keeping  with  their  other 

i>*  BSm.,  32,  19  (sGorr.  36, 11,  ff.) :  Mantrair  abhithfutam  punyam  adhvareshu 
ivijaiibhih  \  havirddnethu  yah  tomam  upahanti  mahabalali  \  Frapla't/aJHO'haram 
iiukfttm  hrahmaghnam  krurakarinam  \ 

>*>  Brahma-nhotKam  udlrayan  |  In  the  Mahabh.,  iii.  15,981,  the  sons  of  Yai^ra- 
tiQa,  ijt.  BdTaoa  and  his  brothers,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  sarve  veda-vidah 
iurai^  $arve  iueharita-vratdhy  **all  of  them  learned  in  the  Yedas,  heroic,  and  at- 
tentiTe  to  religions  rites." 

"^  IfatuU9o  'vamantavyah  Sugrivo  vanaradhipah  \  kfitqfnah  kamarupt  eha 
Mayarthe  eha  kfityavdn  \    See  above,  p.  167. 

^  B&m.,  ir.  26, 29,  ff.(=Gorr.  25, 27, 28) :  Tdtaa  te  vanarairethiham  abhishektuih 
ftUkavidhi  \  Eatnair  vattraii  eha  bhakthyaii  cha  tothayiiva  dvi/anhabhan  |  80 1 
3Wa^  hua-pttritthfiaik  $amiddham  fitandatam  \  MantrapuUna  havuhi  hutva 
wmtUravido  janah  I 
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eharacteriBticB,  or  it  may  have  reference  to  the  mde  habits  of ^ 
aboriginal  iohabitants  of  the  southern  forests. 

I  need  not  decide  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  the  extrmgnt 
descriptions  of  the  gigantic  and  sylvan  inhabitants  of  the  DeUun 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  should  have  originated  in  some  actoaland 
hostUe  contact  with  the  savages  who  occupied  the  then  undeired 
forests  of  that  region,  than  that  they  should  be  the  simple  offspring  oC 
the  poet's  imagination. 

It  is  certain  that  the  description  given  of  the  Eakshasas  in  the  BSnui- 
yana  corresponds  in  many  respects  with  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
similar  class  of  beings,  the  Dasyus  (whether  we  take  them  for  men  or  for 
demons),  who  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Eigveda.  The  Bamaytna, 
as  we  have  seen,  depicts  them  as  infesting  the  hermitages  or  settlementi 
of  the  Arians,  as  obstructing  their  sacred  rites, ^^  as  enemies  of  the 
Eruhmans,  as  eaters  of  men,*^  as  horrible  in  aspect,  as  changing  the^ 
shape  at  will,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  same  way  the  Rigveda  (see  abore, 
pp.  363,  371,  £f.,  and  390,  ff.)  speaks  of  the  Dasyus,  BakshaBa8,or 
Yatudhanos  as  being  ''destitute  of,  or  averse  to  religious  ceremoniee" 
(akarmany  avrata^  apavrata^  ayafyu,  ayajvan),  as  ''  practising  different 
rites  "  {anyavrata)  as  ''  godless  "  {adevti,  adevayu),  **  haters  of  prayer" 
{brahmadvuh),  as  ''inhuman"  (amdnusha),  "ferocious  looking,  or 
with  fierce  eyes"  (yhara-ehahhas),  as  "flesh-eaters"  {kravydd)y  *'(ie- 
vourers  of  life,"  or  ''insatiable"  {amtr%p\  as  "eaters  of  human  and 
of  horse  flesh,"  (B.Y.  x.  87,  16  :  Tah  paurusheyena  kravuhd  sammAt^ 
yo  aivyma  paiund  ydtudhdnaJ^) ;  as  monstrous  in  form,  and  possessed  of 

^^  In  tho  Mabubh.,  xit.  2472-74,  the  same  bostile  act  wbicb  is  bo  often  anignfl^ 
in  ihe  RumilyanA  to  BakBbasas,  is  attributed  to  a  NiBhuda.  Aijuna  is  Ihei^ 
said  to  bave  arrived  in  the  course  of  bis  progress  to  the  south,  in  the  country  of 
Ekalavya,  king  of  the  Nishados ;  and  to  bave  Yanquished  that  king's  son,  who  Ul 
come  to  obstruct  a  sacrifice  (ye^'na-viffhnartham  dgatam). 

1*^  In  the  story  of  Oautama,  already  partially  quoted,  in  p.  866,  f.  from  the  MahSbb., 
the  very  same  epithet  of  "  man-eater  *'  {punuhada)  which  the  B&m&yana  applies  t» 
the  Rakshasas,  is  employed  to  characterize  the  Dasyus,  who  are  regarded  in  tbi 
Hahubh.  merely  as  a  tribe  of  savages,  and  not  as  demona.  The  Brahman  who  re- 
proaches Gautama  with  sinking  into  the  condition  of  a  Dasyn,  is  said  to  have  ssea 
him  'coming  home  with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  his  limbs  besmeared  with  blood,  and  ta 
appearance  like  a  man-eater,"  etc  (  .  .  .  .  dhoHmk-pla^im  4hritajf%Mmm  \  JUMi^ 
re^vanJeiangaik  gfihordottram  upagatam  \  Tmk  dfithfva  purmkadakAmn  i 
ktkayaffaiamf  etc.) 
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magical  or  saperhuman  powers.^*'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  author 
of  the  BamayaQa  may  have  borrowed  many  of  the  traits  whioh  he 
ascribes  to  his  Rakshasas  from  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda. 

The  last  editor  and  translator  of  the  Bamayana,  Signer  Gorresio, 
writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  fabulous  races  with  which  that  work 
has  peopled  the  Dekhan  (Notes  to  vol.  vi.  pp.  401,  402):  ''The 
woodland  inhabitants  of  India  south  of  the  Yindhya  range  are  called 
in  the  Bamayana  monkeys,  in  contempt,  I  conceive,  of  their  savage 
condition,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  they  were  little  known  at  that 
time.  In  the  same  way  Homer  related  fabulous  stories  about  the  races 
who,  in  his  age,  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  occupants  of  the 
Dekhan  differed  from  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  in  origin,  worship, 
and  language."  And  in  regard  to  the  Kakshasas  he  observes,  p.  402 : 
''  The  author  of  the  Eamayana  has  no  doubt,  in  mythical  allegory, 
applied  the  hated  name  of  Edkshasas  to  a  barbarous  people  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians,  and  differed  from  them  in 
civilization  and  religion.  These  Rakshasas  were,  I  say,  robbers  or 
pirates  who  occupied  the  southern  coasts  of  India,  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon."  In  his  preface  to  the  last  volume  (the  tenth)  of  the  Eamayana 
(pp.  i-ix),  Signer  Gt)rresio  returns  to  this  subject;  and,  after  remark- 
ing that  the  Arian  tribes,  on  their  immigration  from  Northern  Asia  into 
the  Panjub,  had  to  encounter  indigenous  races  of  a  different  origin,  ^'^ 
whom  they  partly  drove  before  them,  and  partly  reduced  to  servitude, 
he  proceeds  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  savage  tribes  occupying 
the  Yindhya  and  its  neighbourhood  and  those  further  south.  The 
first,  whom  the  Bamayana  styles  Yanaras  or  monkeys,  though  they 
differed  from  the  Aryas  in  race,  language,  colour,  and  features,  must, 
he  thinks,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  receive  the  Arian  civilization ; 
since  they  entered  into  league  with  Bama,  and  joined  in  his  expedition 
against  the  black  tribes  further  south.    The  greater  part  of  the  tribes 

1^  In  R.Y.,  ir.  4, 15,  another  epithet,  viz.  o/m,  "oho  who  does  not  praiM  [the 
gods],"  is  applied  to  the  Bakshases.  Daha  adaao  Eakthtuah  jAhi  aamdn  druho  nida 
mitramaho  avadyat :  '*Thou  who  art  to  be  rcTered  by  thy  friends,  bom  the 
RakflhaBes  who  offer  no  praise ;  deliver  na  from  the  reproach  of  the  oppresMr  and 
the  reviler." 

^^  The  same  thing,  he  remarks,  happened  to  the  Semitic  races  also,  who  came 
bto  contact  with  the  Hamitic  or  Cushitic  tribes,  some  of  them  nearly  savage,  as  the 
Bephaim  and  the  Zamzummim,  Deut.,  ii.  20. 
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flonth  of  the  Yindhya  also  submitted  to  the  institatioiis  of  the  Aifas; 
but  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  in  Ceylon,  there  was 
(Qorrcsio  belieyes)  a  ferocious  black  race,  opposed  to  their  irorahip. 
To  this  race  the  Arians  applied  the  name  of  Eakshasas,  an  ifipellation 
which,  in  the  Yeda,  is  assigned  to  hostile,  sayage,  and  hited  beings. 
It  is  against  this  race   that  the  expedition  of    Bama,   celebrated 
in  the  Eamayana,   was  directed.    The  Arian  traditicA  undoubtedly 
altered  the  attributes  of  these  tribes,  transforming  tbam  into  a  race  of 
giants,  deformed,  terrific,  truculent,  and  able  to  change  their  form  at 
will.    But  notwithstanding  these  exaggerations,  the  Rfimayana  has 
(Gorresio  thinks)  preserved  here  and  there  certain  traits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  race  in  question  which  reyeal  its  real  character.    It 
represents  these  people  as  black,  and  compares  them  sometimes  to  a 
black  doud,  sometimes  to  black  coUyrium ;  attributes  to  them  exisp 
and  woolly  hair,  and  thick  lips ;  and  describes  them  as  wearing  gold 
earrings,  necklaces,  turbans,  and  all  those  brilliant  ornaments  in  which 
that  race  has  always  delighted.    These  people  are  also  represented  ai 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  Aryas,  and  as  disturbers  of  their  Bacrifices. 
The  god  whom  they  prefer  to  all  others,  and  specially  honour  by  sacri- 
fices, is  the  terrible  Rudra  or  &ivA,  whom  Gorresio  belieTea  to  be  o: 
Hamitic  origin.^   Their  emblems  and  devices  are  serpents  and  dragons, 
symbols  employed  also  by  the  Hamites.^*    Signer  Gorresio  oonaide: 
the  story  of  B&ma's  expedition  against  the  Rakshasas  to  be  historieal^V 
in  its  foundation,  though  exaggerated  by  mythical  embellishinents^^ 
and  he  observes  that  the  Arian  tradition  has  even  preserved  the  memory' 
of  an  earlier  struggle  between  the  same  two  races,  as  some  Poranio- 
legends  relate  that  Earttavlrya,  of  the  Yadava  family,  a  contempozmr^ 

1*7  In  a  note  (no.  35,  vol.  z.,  p.  291),  to  Rfim.,  vi.  54,  33  (where  the  disturlNuiee 
of  Daksha'B  sacrifice  by  S^va  is  alluded  to),  Gorresio  writes :  "  The  fitot  here  alluded 
to  is  mentioned  rather  than  described  in  the  First  Book,  68,  9,  ff.  (= Bombay  ed., 
66,  9,  fif.).  It  appears  to  me  that  this  &ct  represents,  nnder  a  mythical  veil,  tlie 
straggle  of  the  ancient  forms  of  worship.  S'iva,  a  deity,  as  I  belieye,  of  the  Cnshiie 
or  Uamite  tribes,  which  preceded  the  Arian  or  Indo-Sanskrit  races,  wiihed  to 
participate  in  the  new  worship  and  sacrifices  of  the  conqnerois,  from  which  he 
excluded ;  and  by  disturbing  their  rites,  and  committing  acts  of  Tiolenoe  at  their 
fices,  succeeded  in  being  admitted  to  share  in  them."  In  regard  to  S'iya's  interfereaea 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  see  Wilson's  Vishgu  Purai^a,  vol.  L,  pp.  120,  fL  (Dr. 
Hairs  ed.),  and  the  fourth  Yolume  of  this  work,  pp.  168,  203,  226,  241,  812-324. 

^'-^  As  Signer  Gorresio  has  not  supplied  any  references  to  the  passages  in  whidi 
these  Tarious  characteristics  of  the  Rakshasas  are  described,  I  am  unable  to  variiy 
bis  detbils.    See,  howf-  or,  Bftm.  t.  49,  1,  fi".  (>=  Gorr.  45,  1,  ff.) 
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of  Para^oramay  and  somewhat  anterior  to  the  hero  of  the  Ramajana, 
invaded  Lanka  (Ceylon),  and  made  Havana  prisoner  (Wilson,  Yishnu 
Parana,  1st  ed.,  pp.  402,  417;  Dr.  Hall's  ed«  iv.  22,  f^  55,  f.;  and 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  478)."' 

In  regard  to  Signer  Gorresio's  views  as  above  expounded,  I  will 
only  observe  here,  that  the  aborigines  of  southern  India  are  not 
generally  regarded  as  of  Hamitic  origin ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  Section,  are  considered  by  other  philologists  to  be  of 
Turanian  extraction. 

Professor  Weber  is  of  opinion  (Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  p.  181),  that  the 
principal  characters  who  figure  in  the  Hamayana,  are  not  historical 
personages  at  all,  but  mere  personifications  of  certain  events  and  cir- 
cumstances. Sita  (the  furrow),  he  remarks,  occurs  both  in  the  Hig- 
veda,^  and  in  the  Grihya  ritual,  as  an  object  of  worship,  and  repre- 
sents the  Arian  agriculture ;  while  he  regards  Hama  as  the  ploughman 
personified.  The  Bamayana  has  only,  he  thinks,  an  historical  character 
in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  an  actual  occurrence,  the  diffusion  of  AriaA 
civilization  towards  the  south  of  the  peninsula.^^ 

1^  The  story  is  thus  told  in  the  Yisbnu  Parana,  it.  11,  4:  Mahiihrnaiyam 
diffvijayabhyagato  Narmada-jalavt^aKana'hfJ^a'nipanamadakidSna  ayatnenaiva  UnM 
asesha-deva'daitya-yandKarvafa'jayodbhuta'madavalepo  *pi  Bavanafy  paiur  im 
haddhah  wa-nagaraiJcante  tthapitah  \  ''When,  in  the  coarse  of  bis  campaign  of 
conqaest,  Ravana  came  to  Mahishmati  (the  capital  of  Earttayirya),  there  he  who 
had  become  filled  with  prido  from  his  victories  over  all  the  devas,  daityas,  and  th» 
chief  of  the  Gandharvas,  was  captured  withoat  difficalty  by  Kurttavirya  (who  was 
excited  by  hathing  and  sporting  in  the  NarmadS,  and  by  drinking  wine),  and  was 
confined  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  comer  of  his  city."  Prof.  Wilson  (p.  417,  note)  states 
that,  according  to  the  Vayu  Par.,  Karttavirya  invaded  Lanka,  and  there  took  Rava^ 
prisoner;  bat  that  the  circomstances  are  more  generally  related  as  in  the  VishQU 
PorJtna. 

^30  Rigveda,  iv.  67, 6,  f.  (= A.y.  iiL  17,  8) :  ArvHehl  subhage  bhava  slt4  vandamahg 
tpa  I  Yatha  nah  aabhagfftati  yatka  nah  iuphala*sasi  \  17  |  (  =  A.Y.,iii.  17,  i)IndraJ^ 
iltam  nigfihneUu  tarn  Putha  anu  yaehhatu  \  (A.Y.,  abhi  rakahatu)  \  Sa  nah  payas- 
wUJ  duham  uttaram  uttaram  iamdm  |  **  Propitious  Farrow,  approach ;  Farrow,  we 
worship  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  propitious  to  us,  and  prolific  to  us.  7.  May  Indra 
plough  the  Furrow,  may  PQshan  direct  her :  may  she,  full  of  moisture,  milk  forth 
(food)  for  us  in  each  successive  year.*'  See  Wilson's  translation  and  note,  and 
Yaj.  Sanhita,  12,  70. 

^'^  See  also  the  Indische  Studien  of  the  same  author,  vol.  1.  pp.  175,  277 ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  292,  410;  his  dissertation  on  the  Ramatapanlya-upanishad  (Berlin,  1864), 
p.  275 ;  and  his  E&say  on  the  Ramayana  (Berlin,  1870),  p.  7,  ff.  It  would  lead  mo  too 
fieur  to  give  any  summary  of  the  varied  contents  of  this  learned  treatise.  The  reader 
can  also  consult  the  views  of  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  in  his  History  of  India,  voL  2^ 
The  Ramayana  and  the  Brahmanic  period,  pp.  37>  f. ;  315-318. 
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Sect.  Y. — Indian  traditiani  regarding  the  tribes  in  the  iouth  of  (k 

peninetda. 

Having  fnmiBhed  some  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Aiyai  into 
aonthem  India,  and  of  the  races  whom  they  there  encountered  (if  there 
is  any  historical  hasis  for  the  fabulous  narrative  of  the  Bamayaoa),  I 
have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other  Hindu  traditions  offer  qb  nj 
probable  explanation  of  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  tribes  who 
occupied  the  Dekhan  before  its  colonization  by  the  Brahmans. 

Among  the  Dasyu  tribes  which,  according  to  the  Aitareya-brahmiQi^ 
vii.  18,^  were  descended  from  the  Eishi  Yi^vamitra,  are  mentionei 
the  Andhras.  And  Manu,  x.  43,  44,  "^  specifies  the  Dravi^as  amoDg 
the  tribes  which  had  once  been  Kshatriyas,  but  had  sunk  into  the 
condition  of  Yrishalas  (or  Sudras),  from  the  extinction  of  sacred  rito^ 
and  the  absence  of  Brahmans.  In  like  manner  the  Cholos  and  Kenitt 
are  stated  in  the  Harivan^a  to  have  once  been  Kshatriyas,  but  to  have 
been  deprived  of  their  social  and  religious  position  by  King  Sagan."* 
In  the  same  way  it  appears  that  several  of  the  Puranas,  the  Yayn, 
Matsya,  Agni,  and  Brahma,  claim  an  Arian  descent  for  the  southern 
races,  by  making  their  progenitors,  or  eponyms,  Pandya,  Karnata, 
Chola,  and  Kerala,  to  be  descendants  of  Dushyanta,  the  adopted  aon  d 
Turvasu,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  line  of  the  Kshatriyas.  (See  Wilson*i 
Yishnu  Purana,  Dr.  Hall's  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  note  I)."*  Turvaw, 
the  Puranas  say,  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  rule  over  the  south- 
east. Thus  the  Harivaoi^a  relates :  '^  Yayati,  son  of  Nahusha,  haviog 
conquered  the  earth  with  its  seven  continents  and  oceans,  divided  it 
into  &ye  portions  for  his  sons.  This  wise  monarch  placed  Turvan 
over  the  south-east  region."  "• 

According  to  the  legend,  Turvasu,  in  common  with  most  other  of 

13^  Quoted  in  the  first  Tolnme  of  this  work,  pp.  356,  358 ;  and  above,  p.  364. 

^'*  Already  quoted  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  481,  f.,  together  with  other  pmOd 
texts  irom  the  Mahfibh.  '^  See  the  first  volume,  p.  488. 

i'«  The  Harivans'a,  sect.  32,  verse  1836,  aubstitutes  KoUi  for  Kami^a:  JTurW^ 
mad  ath*  Akrldai  chaivaras  tasya  chh"  aimajah  |  Pandyaieha  KeraUicMt^^^ 
Cholaicha  parthivah  \  Tesham  j'anapadah  sphltdl^  Fanfyni  (^oiah  iokirtf'^i 
**  From  Eunithuma  sprang  Akrido,  who  had  four  sons,  Ffin^yt^  Kerala,  K(dt,  i» 
Chola,  who  were  the  kings  of  the  rich  countries  of  Pfindya,  Chola,  and  EeraU.** 

^^  Ibid.,  sect.  30,  verses  1616,  ff. :  Saptadvtpam  YayatU  tu  jitva  ppthim*' 
tnffaram  |  vyabhajat  panchadha  raj'an  putrandm  Nahtuhat  UUR  |  JHii  ddtkt^ 
purvatyam  litrvoiam  matiman  prabhul^  |  •  •  •  •  nyayojayat  |  | 
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Yayati's  sons,  bad  dedined  to  accede  to  his  father's  request  that  he 
should  exchange  his  condition  of  youthful  vigour  for  his  father's 
decrepitude,  and  was,  in  consequence,  cursed  by  the  old  man.  The 
Mababh.  i.  3478,  ff.,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  corse: 
'*  Since  thou,  though  bom  from  within  me,  dost  not  give  me  up  thy 
youth,  therefore  thy  offspring  shall  be  cut  off.  Thou,  fool,  shalt  be 
king  over  those  degraded  men  who  live  Hke  the  mixed  eastes,  who 
marry  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  classes,  and  who  eat  flesh ;  thou  shalt 
rule  over  those  wicked  Mlechhas  who  commit  adultery  with  their 
preceptors'  wives,  perpetrate  nameless  offences,  and  follow  the  practices 
of  brutes."  "» 

The  Andhras,  Dravi^as,  Cholas,  and  Keralas,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  passages  as  degraded  Kshatriyas,  or  as 
descendants  of  the  adopted  son  of  Turvasu,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Telingana,  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
(or  the  Tamil  country),  and  of  Malabar  respectively.  It  is  evident 
that  the  legendary  notices  which  I  have  just  quoted  do  not  throw  any 
light  on  their  origin.  That  these  tribes  could  not  have  been  of  Arian 
descent,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  in  the  next  Section  by  more  satisfactory 
evidence,  derived  from  the  language  of  their  modem  descendants. 

Sect.  YI. — Languages  of  the  south  of  India^  and  their  fundamental 

difference  from  Sanskrit. 

As  I  have  already  intimated  in  the  earUer  parts  of  this  volume,  there 
appear  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  northern  India  many  remains  of  pre^ 
existing  languages,  distinct  from  Sanskrit,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  non- Arian  tribes  settled  in  that  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula before  the  immigration  of  the  Aryas ;  and  I  have  also  alluded  to 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  languages  in  the  south  of  India,  viz.,  the 
Tehigu,  the  Tamil,  the  Malayalim,  and  the  Ganarese,  which  are  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  Sanskrit.^      I  shall  now  proceed  to 

^  Tat  tvam  me  hfidayaj  jato  vayah  warn  na  prayaehhtui  [  tatmat  prt^a  «a- 
muehkedam  Turvato  tava  yasyati  \  SanklrnacharO'dharmeahu  pratilomaehareahu 
tha  I  PUitaiithu  eh*  antyethu  mu4ha  raja  bhavuhyasi  |  Ouru^dura-praBakttihu 
tirytiy'yoni'yaUshu  eha  \  Pa^u-dharmi»hu  papethu  Mlechhftku  tvam  bhavithyasi  |  \ 
In  verse  3533  Tuirasa  Ib  said  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Tavanas  {Ikirvat<Mr 
YowMufy  imritai^  | )  -     ^  See  above,  p.  49» 
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establish  in  detail  the  assertioiis  I  have  made  regarding  these  southcn 
languages. 

YariouB  savage  tribes  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  hill  j  tracts  in 
central  India,  such  as  the  Gon^s,  Kols,  etc.,  whose  language  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem  Prakpit  dialects  derired 
from  the  Sanskrit.    It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  I  should  enter 
into  any  details  regarding  the  speech  of  these  wild  races.     It  will 
suffice  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  if  I  show  that  the  same  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  the  tar  more  numerous,  and  more  cultivated 
tribes  who  occupy  the  Dekhan ;  and  that  the  various  languages  which 
are  current  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  south,  while  they  have  t 
dose  affinity  to  each  other  and  a  conunon  origin,  are,  in  their  entire 
character,  essentially  distinct  from  Sanskrit  and  its  derivatives,    h 
regard  to  these  languages,  information  of  the  most  conclusive  character 
may  be  obtained  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell's  Telu|i:a 
Grammar  (including  the  note  by  Mr.  Ellis),  as  well  as  from  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Caldwell's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages. 
From  the  last-named  work  I  abstract  the  following  details: — ''  There 
are  four  principal  languages  current  in  the  different  provinces  d 
southern  India,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malayalim,  spoken  coi« 
lectively  by  upwards  of  thirty-one  millions  of  people,  besides  five 
minor  dialects,  spoken  by  650,000  persons.    These  forms  of  speech 
are  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  dialects  of  one  language,  as  no 
one  of  them  is  so  nearly  related  to  any  of  the  others,  as  that  two 
persons  using  different  members  of  the  group,  the  one,  for  instance^ 
Tamil,  and  the  other  Telugu,  would  be  mutually  intelligible.   ^ 
Tamil  and  the  Malayalim  have  the  most  affinity  to  each  other,  and  yet 
it  is  only  the  simplest  sentences  in  one  of  these  languages  that  woold 
be  understood  by  a  person  who  spoke  only  the  other.    The  Tamil  and 
the  Telugu,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  furthest  removed  from  each  other 
of  the  four  languages ;  and  though  the  great  majority  of  roots  in  both 
are  identical,  yet  they  are  so  disguised  by  inflection  and  dialeetie 
changes,  that  persons  speaking  each  only  one  of  these  two  languages 
would  be  scarcely  at  all  understood  by  each  other.     The  varioos 
Dravidian  idioms  therefore,  though  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  mvHt 
be  rcgrtrded  as  distinct  languages. 

**  The  northern  Pandits  classify  the  vernacular  dialects  of  India^ 
^  See  Colebrooke's  Misc.  Essays,  toI.  iL,  pp.  21,  ff. 
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In  two  sets  of  five,  the  five  Gauras  and  the  five  Dravidas.  In  the 
latter,  they  indnde  the  Mahratha  and  Gurjara,  as  well  as  the  Telinga, 
the  Karnataka,  and  the  Dravicjia  or  Tamil.  The  first  two  languages 
are,  however,  erroneously  coupled  with  the  last  three ;  as,  though  the 
Klahratha  and  Gurjara  ^Guzeratee)  possess  certain  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  languages  of  the  south,  they  yet  differ  from  the  latter  so 
widely  and  radically  and  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  northern  group, 
Eindi,  Bengali,  etc.,  that  they  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
bhe  latter.  The  Dravida  proper  or  Tamil,  the  Telinga  or  Telugu,  and 
Lhe  Karnataka,  or  Ganarese,  are  not,  as  the  northern  Pandits  suppose, 
ierived  from  the  Sanskrit,  like  the  northern  dialects,  but,  as  regards 
their  original  and  fundamental  portion,  are  quite  independent  of 
Sanskrit.  The  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern  dialects 
consists  in  this,  that  though  the  former  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
Siboriginal  or  non- Sanskrit  words,  they  are  mainly  composed  of  words 
ierived  by  corruption  from  the  Sanskrit, ^*^  while  the  Tamil,  Telugif, 
xnd  other  southern  languages,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  Sanskrit  words,  are  yet,  both  as  regards  the  great 
bulk  of  their  vocabulary  and  their  whole  genius  and  spirit,  totally 
distinct  from  the  classical  speech  of  the  Arians." 

On  this  subject  I  shall  introduce  here  some  quotations  from  a  note 
by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  appended  to  the  preface  to  Campbell's  Telugu 
Grammar :  '*  In  arsangement  the  two  latter  [the  Garnata  and  Telin* 
gana  alphabets],  which  are  nearly  the  same,  certainly  follow  the 
Ndgari,  but  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  mode  of  combination,  and  other 
particulars,  there  is  no  resemblance ;  and  the  Tamil  is  totally  different, 
rejecting  all  aspirates,  and  having  many  sounds  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  alphabet  in  which  the  Sanscrit  is  written 

Neither  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  nor  any  of  their  cognate  dialects,  are  deriva- 
tions from  the  Sanscrit ;  the  latter,  however  it  may  contribute  to  their 
polish,  is  not  necessary  for  their  existence ;  and  they  form  a  distinct 
EJEunily  of  languages,  with  which  the  Sanscrit  has,  in  latter  times 
especially,  intermixed,  but  with  which  it  has  no  radical  connexion." — 

[p.  2) "  The  Telugu,  to  which  attention  is  here  more  specially 

iirected,  is  formed  from  its  own  roots,  which,  in  general,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  Sanscrit,  nor  with  those  of  any  other  language, 

1*0  See  above,  p.  32,  t 
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the  cognate  dialects  of  Southern  India,  the  Tamil,  Ganna^ii  etc.,  »- 
cepted,  with  which,  allowing  for  the  occasional  variation  of  oon-similir 
sounds,  they  generally  agree ;  the  actual  difference  in  the  three  dialects 
here  mentioned  is  in  fact  to  he  found  only  in  the  affixes  naed  in  tha 
formation  of  words  irom  the  roots ;  the  roots  themselves  are  not  similBr 
merely,  but  the  same." — (p.  3.) 

**  To  show  that  no  radical  connexion  exists  between  the  Sanscrit  and 
Telugu,  ten  roots  in  alphabetic  order,  under  the  letters  A,  0,  P,  and 
Y,  have  been  taken  from  the  common  Dhatumala,  or  list  of  roots,  and 
with  them  have  been  compared  the  Telugu  roots  under  the  same 
letters  taken  from  a  Telugu  Dhatumala.  .  .  .  These  will  be  found  id 
the  following  lists,  the  mere  inspection  of  which  will  show,  that 
among  the  forty  Telugu  roots  not  one  agrees  with  any  Saiiskrit  root" 
These  lists  I  will  copy  here : — 


SANSKRIT. 

Akf  to  mark,  moye,  moTe  tortuously. 
A^t  to  more,  move  tortuously. 

jiffht  to  moye,  despise,  begin,  moye 

quickly. 
Agha^  to  sin. 
Aehj  to  honour,  serve. 
Aneh,  to  move,  speak  unintelligibly, 

speak  intelligibly. 
Aj^  to  throw,  move,  shine. 

A4y  to  occupy,  undertake. 

Kakf  to  hint  desire,  go. 
Kakk,  laugh. 
Kakk,  laugh. 
JSCakkhf  laugh. 
liofff  to  moTe. 

Kachf  to  tie,  shine. 

Kaj\  to  hiccup. 

JTo/,  to  more,  screen,  rain. 
Xafhj  to  fear,  recollect  anxiously. 
JToi^  to  eat,  rejoice,  divide,  preserve. 

I^hf  to  cook,  explain,  stretch. 

jBs^  to  shine,  move. 
I^lh,  to  speak. 

JViff,  to  traffic,  praise. 


TELUOU. 

AkkalUf  to  contract  the  abdominal  mu- 

cles. 
AffolUf  to  separate,  break. 

Ajfffu,  to  worship. 

Affffalu,  to  be  insufferable,  ezeenife 

At»,  to  give  by  compulsion,  to  inenrdebi 
Antu,  to  toucn,  adhere,  anoint  the  head. 
Aiatiffu,  to  bo  destroyed,  submit^  be  nb- 

du^. 
A4arUf  to  shine,  shoot  aL 

A4aiu,  to  weep  bitterly. 
A4th  to  slap. 

KakkUf  to  vomit. 

Kattf  to  play  dice,  chess. 

KraU,  to  want. 

Kaffuy  to  tie,  build,  become  pregnant 

Kadugu,  to  wash. 

Kadantf  to  coll  aloud. 
Ka^aiUf  to  move  or  shako. 
JTo^i,  to  approach,  obtain, 

^y  to  ta«k,  nrnk.  feArf. 

Fanehu,  to  divide,  send  away,  mt^^"^ 
Tia(tu^  to  seize,  touch,  begin,  faittdw 

limbs,  understand,  unito  intmatBly* 
Pa#M,  to  raffer,  fiOL 
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SAHSKBir*  TBLVOV. 

IW,  to  rule,  EioTO.  Pan4u^  to  reprove,  produce,  lie  down. 

Fathf  to  moTe.  Fa4ayu^  to  oDtain. 

Fadf  to  moye,  be  fixed.  Fanttmgu^  to  tow. 

FtM^  to  praise.  Pa4afUf  to  act  precipitatelyi  speak  noiu 

Bense,  threaten. 

Fambf  to  move.  Fatmu,  to  join  steers  to  a  plough,  pre- 

pare. 

P«rM^  to  moTe.  FtrnmUUf  to  send,  empby. 

Taky  to  be  cooked,  moTe.  r«7^}^  grieve,  pretend  grie(  consult. 

Fis^,  to  be  lame.  V^i^i  to  speak  deceitfully,  bark  as  a  dog. 

VaeA,  to  speak,  order.  Van^u,  to  stoop. 

Vq;\  to  move,  renew,  or  reput.  VaU^  to  come. 

Vaf,  to  surround,  share,  speak,  VanttUf  to  bind,  pour  out  water. 

Fajfa,  to  surroundt  share.  VnUa^  to  divide. 

Van^ti,  to  share.  Fiti/M,  to  become  lean. 

Vafk,  to  go  alone,  be  able.  V^^tt^t  to  dry  up. 

Fo^,  to  shine,  surround.  Vaffru,  to  snine. 

Van^  to  sound*  Va44uy  to  serve  food 

Mr.  Ellis  then  (p.  7)  addaces  a  list  of  fifteen  roots,  Telngn,  Canarese 
and  Tamil,  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  ''  to  show  that  an  intimate 
radical  connexion  exists  between  the  Telugu  and  other  dialects  of 
Sonthem  India."  As  I  believe  the  affinity  between  these  langoages 
is  admitted  by  all  competent  scholars,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
qnote  this  comparatiye  list.  Mr.  Ellis  then  proceeds  (p.  11)  to  prove 
by  farther  details  that  these  three  languages  are  not  only  radically 
oonnected,  bnt  have  also  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other  ^'  as  re- 
gards terms  used  for  the  expression  of  ideas."  With  this  view  he 
first  quotes  a  native  writer,  Mamidi  Yencaya : 

''  Mamidi  Yencaya,  the  author  of  the  Andhra  DlpikS,  an  excellent 
dictionary  of  the  Telugu,  has,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  introduced 
a  concise  analysis  of  the  language,  the  substance  of  which .  •  •  .  is 
translated  in  the  following  paragraph. 

« <  The  modes  of  derivation  in  the  Andhra  [Telugu}  language  are 
four;  they  are  Tatsamam,  Tadbhavam,  Defyam,  and  Gr&myam. 
Tatsamam  consists  of  Sanscrit  terms,  pure  as  spoken  in  heaven,  the 
Telugu  teiminatiana  being  substituted  for  those  of  the  original  laib- 
guage.*** 

Of  these  the  following  are  examples  ^^^  :-— 

SAirSKBIT.  TATSAIIAIC.  iAKSK&IT*  .  TATIAMAIL 

JKSnm^  Matnan^n**  Vac  Vaceu. 

Vmtttm  Vtmamu.  Dymt  Diptmu, 

^^^  [A  few  examples  only  are  selected  under  two  heads. — J.M.] 
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*'  *  Tadbhayam  consists  of  terms  formed,  either  from  the  Sutassf 
direct,  or  through  one  of  the  six  Pracrits,  varied  bj  the  intetposiiSui 
of  syllables,  and  by  the  substitution,  increment,  and  decremeDt  ^ 

letters The  several  modes  of  derivation  .  •  •  .  are  ezempliled 

in  the  following  lists  :* " — 

SANSKRIT.  TADBHATAIC  SANSKRIT.  TADBEA'UX* 

Samttdrah  Sandaramu,  ChandraJk  TaandunaidiL 

Separate  lists  follow  of  Tadbhava  terms  introduced  from  Saniknt 
into  Telugu  through  the  Maharashtrl,  the  Siaurasenl,  the  MagadhI,  tiie 
Paii^chi  (said  to  be  spoken  in  the  countries  of  Pan^ya  and  £ekiyt]k 
the  Chulika-Pai^achi  (spoken  in  Qandh&ra,  I^epala,  and  Kuntala}i  ml 
the  Apabhran^a,  spoken  in  the  country  of  Abhira,  and  on  the  ooHt 
of  the  western  ocean. 

Mr.  Ellis  proceeds,  p.  15,  with  his  extracts  from  Mamidi  Yenciji: 
<<  ^De^yam,  in  other  words  Andhra  or  Telugu,  is  of  two  kinds;  Ae 
language  which  originated  in  the  country  of  Telingana,  and  Aoyi* 
de^yam,  or  the  language  of  foreign  countries  intermixed,  with  it'" 
Previously  to  showing  what  part  of  the  language  originated  in  T^ 
lingam,  the  native  author  quotes  from  the  '' AdharavanaYy&cannam" 
a  description  of  the  country  to  which  this  name  applies.'^  Mr.  Ellii 
gives  the  author's  definition  of  the  native  Telugu,  as  the  langoigi 
which  arose  within  the  boundaries  of  Trilinga,  as  follows:  ''As  itv 
here  said,  in  the  country  between  S^risailam,  the  station  of  Bhlmeswm 
at  Dracharamam,  the  greater  Kale^waram,  and,  as  the  fourUi,  tki 

Ma  Xhifi  passage,  as  quoted  iir  the  Andhrakaumndl,  is  giTen  bj  Mr.  Cunpbdl  it 
the  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  p.  ii.  note.  I  am  indebted  to'  the  late  M 
H.  H.  Wilson,  for  transcribing  it  for  me  from  the  Telugu  into  Roman  ebandsi: 
S'rliaila  •  Bhma  -  Kaleaa  -  Mahendra  'giri  -  wmytUam  \  Frakartm  tu  wmiat  tfH^ 
trJfii  dvarani  eh*  akarot  |  JHloehano  maheiiuya  triiulameha  kair$  vmktm  \  XHtitf^' 
rupJ  nyavasat  tri-dvareshu  ganair  Vfitah  \  Andhra'Vuhnu^  mrU'jfuio  Jkni$n* 
NUhambhuna  \  Yuddhva  trayodaia  yugan  hatva  (am  JRakihatotUmuun  ]  Atmt  tttn 
fiahibhir  yuto  Oodavari-taie  \  Tatkala-prabhfiti  kthetfam  Trilingam  iti  minttm] 
I  translate  this  anew  as  follows : — "  He  [the  Andhrian  Vishnu  before  meitioMd} 
having  constructed  a  vast  wall  connecting  S'ritfaila,  Bhimetfyara,  KaQetfTan,  and  thi 
Mahendra  hills,  formed  in  it  three  gates.  There,  in  the  form  of  three  Ungtii  ^ 
three  eyes,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  trident  of  Mahei^a  (S'iTft),  be  dwelt  in  ike  t^ 
gates  surrounded  by  his  hosts.  The  Andhrian  Vishnu,  attended  by  the  Sural,  bsriif 
slain  the  illustriuus  Rakshasa  Nishambhu,  the  son  of  Dana,  afttf  a  oonfliet  1*^ 
for  thirteen  yugas,  resided  there  with  the  rishis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godli^ 
Since  that  time  this  sacred  territory  has  been  called  Trilinga." 
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mountain  of  Mahendra,  in  these  holy  places  were  three  lingams,  and 
the  language  which  originated  in  the  country  known  hy  the  name  of 
the  Trilinga-delam,  is  that  now  under  consideration ;  this  is  the  Atsu 
or  pure  Telugu,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Appacavlyam  (verse) : 
'All  those  words  which  are  in  use  among  the  seyeral  races  who  are 
aborigines  of  the  country  of  Andhra,  which  are  perfectly  clear  and 
firee  from  all  obscurity,  these  shine  forth  to  the  world  as  the  pure 
native  speech  of  Andhra  (S^addha-Andhra-De^yam).' "  The  following 
are  some  of  the  examples  given,  viz.,  pdlu,  milk,  perugUf  curdled  milk, 
ney,  clarified  butter,  pudami,  the  earth,  padatuka,  a  woman,  koduku,  a 
son,  tola,  the  head,  nela,  the  moon,  madi,  a  field,  pulij  a  tiger,  ma^a' 
vandu,  a  man.  Mamidi  Yencaya  then  proceeds  to  the  terms  introduced 
into  Telugu  from  foreign  countries.  *'  The  following  verse  is  from  the 
AppacaTlyam :  '  0  Ke^ava,  the  natives  of  Andhra,  having  resided  in 
various  countries,  by  using  Telugu  terms  conjointly  with  those  of  other 
countries,  these  have  become  Andhra  terms  of  foreign  origin.' " 

This  is  what  Mamidi  Yencaya  has  to  say  about  the  Gramyam  terms : 
"Terms  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  in 
which  an  irregular  increment  or  decrement  of  letters  occurs,  are  called 
Gramyam;  they  are  corruptions,  and  are  described  in  the  following 
verse  from  the  Appacavlyam  (verse):  'Such  Telugu  words  as  are 
commonly  used  by  rustic  folk  are  known  as  Gramyam  terms:  these 
lose  some  of  their  regular  letters  and  are  not  found  in  poetry,  unlessy 
as  in  abusive  language,  the  use  of  them  cannot  be  avoided.' " 

«In  the  preceding  extracts"  (Mr.  Ellis  proceeds)  "the  author, 
supported  by  due  authority,  teaches  that,  rejecting  direct  and  indirect 
derivatives  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  words  borrowed  from  foreign  lan- 
guages, what  remains  is  the  pure  native  language  of  the  land :  this 
constitutes  the  great  body  of  the  tongue,  and  is  capable  of  expressing 
every  mental  and  bodily  operation,  every  possible  relation  and  existing 
thing;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  religious  and  technical  terms, 
no  word  of  Sanscrit  derivation  is  necessary  to  the  Telugu.  This  pure 
native  language  of  the  land,  allowing  for  dialectic  differences  and 
variations  of  termination,  is,  with  the  Telugu,  common  to  the  Tamil, 
Canna^i  (i*e.  Canarese),  and  the  other  dialects  of  southern  India: 
this  may  be  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  De^yam  terms  contained 
in  the  list  taken  by  Yencaya  from  the  Appacavlyam  with  the  terms 
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expresmTe  of  the  same  ideas  in  Tamil  and  Canna^L  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  radicals  of  these  languages  mntatis  mutaodii 
are  the  same,  and  this  comparison  will  show  that  the  natiye  temu  in 
general  nse  in  each,  also,  correspond." 

A  comparative  list  of  Telugn,  Canarese,  and  Tamil  words  ia  fki 
annexed,  pp.  19-21,  which  I  omit.  Mr.  Ellis  then  goes  on  (p.  21): 
**  From  the  preceding  extracts  and  remarks  on  the  composition  of  ^ 
Telngu  language,  as  respects  terms,  it  results  that  the  language  inij 
he  divided  into  four  hranches,  of  which  the  following  is  the  natuid 
order.  Se^yam,  or  Atsu-Telugu,  pure  native  terms,  oonstituting  tba 
basis  of  this  language,  and,  generally  also,  of  the  other  dialects  d 
southern  India:  Anya-de^yam,  terms  borrowed  from  other coantrks 
chiefly  of  the  same  derivation  as  the  preceding:  Tatsamam,  pan 
Sanscrit  terms,  the  Telugu  affixes  being  substituted  for  those  of  tba 
original  language :  Tadbhavam,  Sanscrit  derivatives,  received  into  tiM 
Telugu  direct,  or  through  one  of  the  six  Pracrits,  and  in  all  instanoei 
more  or  less  corrupted.  The  Gramyam  (literally  the  rustic  dialect,  firoa 
Grdmatn,  Sans,  a  village),  is  not  a  constituent  portion  of  the  language^ 
but  is  formed  from  the  Atsu-Telugu  by  contraction,  or  by  some  ptf* 
mutation  of  the  letters  not  authorized  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  The 
proportion  of  Atsu-Telugu  terms  to  those  derived  frx)m  every  otha 
source  is  one  half;  of  Anya-de^yam  terms  one  tenth;  of  TataazaaB 
terms  in  general  use  three  twentieths;  and  of  Tadbhavam  terma  om 
quarter. 

''  With  littie  variation,  the  composition  of  Tamil  and  Canna^i  > 
the  same  as  the  Telugu,  and  the  same  distinctions,  consequently,  aie 
made  by  their  grammatical  writers.  The  Telugu  and  Cannafi  both 
admit  of  a  freer  adoption  of  Tatsamam  terms  than  the  Tamil :  in  tba 
two  former,  in  fact,  the  discretion  of  the  writer  is  the  only  limit  of 
their  use ;  in  the  high  dialect  of  the  latter  those  only  can  be  lued 
which  have  been  admitted  into  the  dictionaries  by  which  the  kngnaga 
has  long  been  fixed,  or  for  which  classical  authority  can  be  dMaoAi 
in  the  low  dialect  the  use  of  them  is  more  general ;  by  the  Brahmaaa 
they  are  profusely  employed,  more  sparingly  by  the  Slidra  tribes.  Th<^ 
Canna^i  has  a  greater,  and  the  Tamil  a  leas,  proportion  of  TadbhanB 
terms  than  the  other  dialects ;  but  in  the  latter  all  Sanscrit  wordi  aie 
liable  to  greater  variation  than  is  produced  by  tha  mere  difienofiaof 
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tenninaiion,  for,  aa  the  alphabet  of  this  language  rejects  all  aspirates, 
expresses  the  first  and  third  consonants  of  each  regolar  series  by  the 
same  character,  and  admits  of  no  other  combination  of  consonants  than 
the  duplication  of  mutes  or  the  junction  of  a  nasal  and  a  mute,  it  is 
obviously  incapable  of  expressing  correctly  any  but  the  simplest  terms 
of  the  Sanscrit.  All  such,  howeyer,  in  this  tongue  are  accounted 
Tatsamam  when  the  alteration  is  regular  and  produced  only  by  the 
deficiencies  of  the  alphabet. 

**  But  though  the  deriyation  and  general  terms  may  be  the  same 
in  cognate  dialects,  a  difference  of  idiom  may  exist  so  great  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  one  no  assistance  in  this  respect  can  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  other.  As  regards  the  dialects  of  southern  India 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  in  collocation  of  words,  in  syntactical 
government,  in  phrase,  and  indeed  in  all  that  is  comprehended  under 
the  term  idiom,  they  are  not  similar  only,  but  the  same.  To  demon- 
strate this,  and  to  show  how  far  they  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  the 
Sanscrit,"  Mr.  ElHs  proceeds  to  give  a  series  of  comparative  renderings 
of  sentences  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Canarese.  As, 
however,  it  would  lengthen  this  Section  too  mucb  to  cite  these  details, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject  further 
to  Mr.  Ellis's  "  Note  "  itself. 

From  Mr.  Campbell's  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  pp.  vii,  viii,  ff., 
I  supply  some  further  particulars  regarding  the  early  cultivation  of 
Telugu  and  the  belief  of  the  native  grammarians  as  to  the  origin  of 
their  language: — ''The  most  ancient  Teloogoo  grammarian  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  native  books  is  the  sage  Kunva,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  that  composed  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  the 
language.  It  is  stated  ^^  that  he  executed  this  work  by  command  of  a 
king  of  Andhra,  named  Andhra  Koyoodoo,*^  son  of  Soochundra.  .  •  • 

i«3  «KaiiTa  Baid :  '  He  who  speaks  irreverently  of  my  grammar,  composed  by  tha 
command  of  Andhra  Yishnoo,  shall  be  considered  as  goilty  of  irreverence  to  his 
priest.'  Andhra  Cowmndi."  Tho  original  is  as  follows:  K^vas  tu  yatha  aha 
AmthrO'Vishnor  an^na'kfitMya  mad-vyakaranaaya  drohi  guru^rohJtu 

1^  In  regard  to  this  king  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  the  following  passage,  which  pre- 
cedes that  cited  in  my  former  note,  p.  428 :  AndhrtMuitho  Mahamihnur  Niihambhu" 
damffapaha  \  Fura  Svayambhuvo  Manoh  kale  Kaliyuge  Harih  \  KakuU  rSfo^waryatya 
SMehmndratya  UmubhawiJk  \  Abhavat  Barva-divaUeha  veihiito  loka^ujitah  \  ^  For- 
merly, in  the  time  of  Manu  SvayambhQ,  in  tho  Kali  ago,  Hari,  the  lord  of  Andhra, 
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The  works  of  Kunya,  of  Aadharvan  Achary,  and  of  several  other 
ancient  grammarians,  are  not  now  to  be  found.  All  the  treatises  o& 
Teloogoo  grammar  at  present  extant  consist  of  Sanscrit  commentaries 
on  a  series  of  concise  apophthegms  written  in  Sanscrit  by  a  Bramin 
named  Nannapa,  or  Nunniah  Bhutt." 

'^  It  has  been  very  generally  asserted  (says  Mr.  Campbell,  p.  xr,  £,) 
and  indeed  .believed,  that  the  Teloogoo  has  its  origin  in  the  language 
of  the  Vedams.  ...  I  venture  publicly  to  state  my  inquiries  to  have 
led  me  to  a  contrary  conclusion ;  but  I  do  so  with  the  less  hesitation 
as  I  find  myself  supported  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  native 
authors  who  have  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Teloogoo 
language." 

'*  In  common  with  every  other  tongue  now  spoken  in  India,  modem 
Teloogoo  abounds  with  Sanscrit  words;  .  .  .  nevertheless  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  two  languages  is  altogether 
distinct."  ''In  speaking  the  Teloogoo  the  Soodras  use  very  few 
Sanscrit  words :  among  the  superior  classes  of  Yysyas,  and  pretenders 
to  the  Hajah  caste,  Sanscrit  terms  are  used  only  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  intimacy  with  the  Bramins,  and  their  books ;  and  when  we 
find  even  such  Sanscrit  words  as  these  classes  do  adopt,  pronounced  hj 
them  in  so  improper  and  rude  a  manner  as  to  be  a  common  jest  to  the 
Bramins,  who,  at  the  same  time,  never  question  their  pronunciation 
of  pure  Teloogoo  words,  I  think  we  may  fairly  infer  it  to  be  probable 
at  least  that  these  Sanscrit  terms  were  originally  foreign  to  the 
language  spoken  by  the  great  body  of  the  people." 

"  Some  native  grammarians  maintain  that  before  the  king  Andhia 
Eoyadoo  '^  established  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  (Jodaverff 
the  only  Teloogoo  words  were  those  peculiar  to  what  is  emphatically 
termed  the  pure  Teloogoo,  now  generally  named  the  language  of  the 
land,  which  they  consider  coeval  with  the  people,  or,  as  they  expre* 
it,  '  created  by  the  god  Brimha.'  The  followers  of  this  prince,  vj 
they,  for  the  first  time  began  to  adopt  Sanscrit  terms  with  Teloogoo 

the  great  Vishnu,  the  slayer  of  the  Dunava  Nishambhn,  was  bom  in  KSknla  as  ib* 
■on  of  the  monaroh  Snchandra,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  gods,  as  well  as  roYenaflt^ 
by  all  mankind.*' 

MS  «  This  is  the  prince  who  is  now  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  SiccaooIIiim  en  ^ 
siver  Krishna,  and  who  was  the  patron  of  Kunva,  the  first  T^oogoo  grammariaa." 
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terminationB,  and  by  degrees  corruptions  from  the  Sanscrit  crept  into 
the  language,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people  respecting  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  original  words.^^  This  would  imply  that  the 
nation  still  retain  some  faint  remembrance  of  those  times  in  which 
their  language  still  existed  independent  of  the  Sanscrit;  and  it  is 
certain  that  every  Teloogoo  grammarian,  from  the  days  of  Nunniah 
Bhutt  to  the  present  period,  considers  the  two  languages  as  deriyed 
from  sources  entirely  distinct ;  for  each  commences  his  work  by  class- 
ing the  words  of  the  language  under  four  separate  heads,  which  they 
distinguish  by  the  respectiye  names  of  Deshyumoo,  language  of  the 
land ;  Tutsumumoo,  Sanscrit  derivatives ;  Tudbhuvumoo,  Sanscrit 
corruptions ;  and  Qramyumoo,  provincial  terms.  [Compare  the  Gram- 
mar, p.  37.]  To  these,  later  authors  have  added  Anya-deshyumoO| 
foreign  words." 

"  The  words  included  in  the  first  class,  which  I  have  denominated 
the  language  of  the  land,  are  •  .  .  the  most  numerous  in  the  language, 
and  the  model  by  which  those  included  in  the  other  classes  are  modi- 
fied and  altered  from  the  different  languages  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  The  name  by  which  they  are  designated  implies  'that 
which  belongs  to  the  country  or  land;'  it  marks  the  words  in  question 
not  as  merely  '  current  in  the  country,'  but  as  the  growth  and  produce 
of  the  land." 

"In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  Sansciit 
scholar  that  the  declension  of  the  noun  by  particles  or  words  added  to 
it, — ^the  use  of  a  plural  pronoun  applicable  to  the  first  and  second 
persons  conjointly — the  conjugation  of  the  afiirmative  verb— the  ex- 
istence of  a  negative  aorist,  a  negative  imperative,  and  other  negative 

148  The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to,  and  it  follows  the  one  quoted  in  the 
note,  p.  428 :  Tatratjfat  tat$amalapat  tatkafinah  Harer  bha(ah  \  Kakna  mahata 
warvam  tatsamam  svalpa-buddhibhify  \  Aauddhoehekaryamanam  sat  tadbhavaneheti 
mmmatam  \  Vikartha'Vyatyayabhyamcha  padardhokti  videthatah  \  Tadbhavam  Hi 
hathyanU  kiilena  tnahata  aamuh  \  Brahmana  nirmitah  vaeha^  purvam  Andhr$iitur 
Hareh  |  Aehehah  iti  eha  kathyante  iup-krid-dhatu-tamanvitm^  \  **  The  adherents  of 
Hari  who  dwelt  there  (in  Trilinga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godfivaif)  at  that  time, 
spoke  tatsama  words.  In  process  of  time  these  tatsama  words  began  to  be  in- 
correctly pronounced  bj  simple  persons,  and  were  regarded  as  tadbhava.  Tatsama 
words  were  denominated  tadbhava  from  loss  or  substitution  [of  letters],  or  from  being 
contracted  a  fourth  or  a  half.  Words,  consisting  of  nouns,  verbals,  and  roots,  which 
were  fashioned  by  Brahmft  before  the  time  of  Hari,  the  lord  of  Andhra,  are  called 
achcha  (pure)." 
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formfl  of  the  Terb — ^the  tinion  of  the  neater  and  feminine  genders  in 
the  singulafi  and  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  in  the  plnral, 
of  the  pronouns  and  verbs — and  the  whole  body  of  the  syntax,  aro 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  Sanscrit ;  while  the  Tamil  and  Kar- 
nataca  scholar  will  at  once  recognize  their  radical  connexion  with 
each  of  these  languages.     The  reader  will  find  all  words  denoting  the 
different  parts  of  the  human  frame,  the  various  sorts  of  food  or  uten- 
sils  in  common  use  among  the  natives,  the  several  parts  of  their  dressy 
the  compartments  of  their  dwellings^  the  degfees  of  affinity  and  con- 
sanguinity peculiar  to  them,  in  short,  all  terms  expressive  of  primitire 
ideas  or  of  things  necessarily  named  in  the  earlier  stages  of  soeiety,  to 
belong  to  the  pure  Teloogoo  or  language  of  the  land.     It  is  true  (so 
mixed  have  the  two  languages  now  become)  that  Sanscrit  derivatirei 
or  corruptions  may,  without  impropriety,  be  occasionally  used  to  denote 
some  of  these.     This,  however,  is  not  common :  the  great  body  of 
Sanscrit  words  admitted  into  the  language  consists  of  abstract  terou^ 
and  of  words  connected  with  science,  religion,  or  law,  as  is  the  case, 
in  a  great  degree,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  incorporated  with 
our  own  tongue :  but  even  such  Sanscrit  words  as  are  thus  introdnoed 
into  Teloogoo  are  not  allowed  to  retain  their  original  forms;  they 
undergo  changes  and  assume  terminations  and  infiections  unknown  to 
the  Sanscrit,  and,  except  as  foreign  quotations,  are  never  admitted  into 
Teloogoo  until  they  appescr  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  the  language  of 
the  land." 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  shall  add  a  few  farther  observation!, 
abstracted  from  Dr.  Caldwell's  grammar,  pp.  29,  ff.,  and  56,  in  proof 
of  the  radical  differences  between  the  Semskrit  and  the  south^n 
languages : — '' No  person,"  he  remarks,  ''who  is  acquainted  with  com- 
parative philology,  and  who  has  compared  the  primitive  and  essential 
words,  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dravidian  languages  with 
those  of  the  Sanskrit,  can  imagine  that  the  former  have  been  derived 
from  the  latter  by  any  known  process  of  corruption  or  decompositioiL 
We  shall  first  advert  to  the  Sanskrit  element  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  these  languages,  and  then  revert  to  their  non-Sanskrit  or 
essential  basis."  First,  the  most  reoent  infusion  of  Sanskrit  woids 
into  the  Tamil,  Dr.  Caldwell  states  (p.  56),  ''was  effected  by  the  groat 
idigious  schools  of  Sknkara  Acharyya  and  Bamanuja,  from  aboat  the 
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tenth  to  the  fifteenth  oentury  a.d.  The  woids  then  introduced  (ex- 
oepting  a  few  points  wherein  change  was  unavoidable)  are  pure,  un- 
changed Sanskrit.  Secondly,  at  a  period  partly  preceding  and  partly 
contemporaneous  with  the  above,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  ▲•d.,  the  Jainas  introduced  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  that  are  to  be  found  in  Tamil.  This  period 
of  Jaina  intellectual  predominance  was  the  Augustan  age  of  Tamil 
literature,  a  period  when  the  celebrated  college  of  Madura  flourished, 
and  the  Cura},  the  Chintamani,  and  the  classical  vocabularies  and 
grammars  were  written.  The  Tamilian  writers  of  this  period,  from 
national  feeling,  and  their  jealousy  of  Brahminical  influence,  modified 
the  Sanskrit  words  which  they  employed  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
euphonic  rules  of  Tamil.  Thus  loka,  *  world,'  becomes  ulajfu^^  in  Tamil ; 
rdjdf  *  king,'  becomes  arahi ;  and  r«,' '  night,'  (&om  rdtri)  becomes 
travu.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sanskrit  words  found  in  the  Telugu, 
Ganarese,  and  Malayfilim  belong  to  these  two  periods,  or  correspond 
mainly  with  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  found  in  the  Tamil  of  those  two 
periods,  especially  the  more  recent.  These  derivatives  are  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  Tatsama,  words  identical  or  nearly  so  with  pure 
Sanskrit,  and  Tadbhava,  words  which  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  or 
the  northern  Prakrits,  but  have  been  to  some  degree  modified  in  form. 
Thirdly,  the  Tamil  contains  many  derivatives,  belonging  to  the  very 
earliest  period  of  the  literaiy  cultivation  of  tiiat  language,  which  were 
probably  introduced  before  Sanskrit  words  had  begun  to  be  imported  into 
the  other  southern  dialects.  The  Sanskrit  of  this  period  is  more  cor- 
rupted than  that  of  the  Jaina  period,  and  the  corruptions  axe  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  Jainas  altered  the  Sanskrit  words  in  accordance 
with  the  euphonic  rules  of  Tamil,  whereas  the  words  introduced  in 
the  earliest  period  have  been  changed  in  defiance  of  all  rules ;  as  the 
Sanskrit  Sri,  '  sacred,'  into  tiru.  While,  however,  a  certain  proportion 
of  Sanskrit  words  have  been  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  tongues  in 
the  ways  just  described, — ^it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  languages  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  in  the  same  manner  as 

^**  It  is  fluppofled  by  tome  wholan,  firom  the  fact  that,  in  most  passages  of  the 

Bigveda  where  the  word  ''loka*'  occurs,  it  is  preceded  by  ''ii,"  that  the  original 

form  of  the  word  was  "  uloka,"  and  that  in  the  texts  in  question  «  u  "  is  not  a  particle 

separate  from  the  word  before  which  it  stands.    See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon, 

\9,  «*loka." 
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the  Hindi,  Mahrattl,  and  other  Gku^a  dialects.     For  (1)  the  non- 
Sanskrit  portion  of  the  Dravidian  languages  exceeds  the  Sanskrit  por- 
tion nearly  as  much  as  in  the  North-Indian  dialects  the  Sanskrit 
element  exceeds  the  indigenous  or  non-Sanskrit  element.      (2)  The 
pronouns  and  numerals  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  their  mode  of 
inflecting  verbs  and  nouns,  the  syntactic  arrangement  of  their  words^ 
everything,   in  fact,   which  constitutes  the  essential  structure  of  a 
language,  are  radically  different  firom  those  of  the  Sanskrit.     The  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  north,  in  which 
the  pronouns,  the  numerals,  and  a  large  proportion  of  nouns  and  verb«^ 
have  been  derived  by  adoption  or  gradual  transformation  firom  the 
older  Prakrits  and  ultimately  from  the  Sanskrit.     (3)  The  true  Dn- 
vidian  words,  which  form  the  great  majority  in  the  southern  vocaba- 
laries,  are  placed  by  the  native  grammarians  in  a  different  class  from 
the  Sanskrit  derivatives,  and  are  honoured  with  the  epithets  '  national 
words'  and  '  pure  words.'  "    In  support  of  this  Dr.  Caldwell  refers  to 
the  passage  already  quoted  in  p.  433 ;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Andhraraya  probably  lived  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  en. 
'*  (4)  In  the  uncultivated  languages  of  the  Dravidian  stock,  Sanskrit 
words  are  not  at  all,  or  very  rarely,  employed.     And  further,  some  of 
the  cultivated  Dravidian  languages  which  do  make  use  of  Sanskrit 
derivatives  are  able  to  dispense  with  these  altogether.     This  indeed  is 
not  the  case  with  Tclugu,  Canarese,  or  Malayalim ;  but  Tamil,  the  moat 
highly  cultivated,  as  regards  its  original  structure,  of  all  the  Drari' 
dian  idioms,  is  not  dependent  on  Sanskrit  for  the  full  expression  of 
thought.    In  fact,  the  ancient  or  classical  dialect  of  this  language,  the 
Shen-Tamil,  in  which  nearly  all  the  literature  has  been  written,  con- 
tains very  little  Sanskrit ;  and  even  differs  chiefly  from  the  colloquial 
dialect  by  the  jealous  care  with  which  it  rejects  derivatives  firom 
Sanskrit  and  restricts  itself  to  pure  Dravidian  elements.     So  much  ia 
this  the  case  that  a  Tanul  composition  is  regarded  as  refined  and 
classical,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Sanskrit  it  eontainsi  bat 
in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  Sanskrit.     It  is  also  worthy  of  lemazk 
that  though  the  principal  Telugu  writers  and  grammarians  have  baea 
Brahmans,  in  Tamil,  on  the  contrary,  few  Brahmans  have  written  any 
works  of  distinction,  while  the  Tamilian  Sudras  have  cultiTited  and 
ddveloped  their  language  with  great  ardour  and  success ;  and  the  flaeat 
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itions  in  the  Tamil  language,  the  Cu^al  and  the  Gbintamani, 
only  independent  of  the  Sanskrit,  but  original  in  design  and 


on. 


9i 


7  more  specimens  of  Tamil  words  derived  from  Dr.  Caldwell's 
assim,  may  he  added  to  show  how  perfectly  distinct  they  are 
le  Sanskrit,  and  North-Indian  vernacular,  words  having  the 


»•    ^^m  ^^ 

NOUNS 

,   ETC. 

I 

kir                below 

illSl 

a  wife 

we 

kul                foot 

yannSn 

8  washerman 

thou 

vin                 sky 
kurudu          blindness 

yannatti 

a  washerwo- 

we 

oru 

one        [man 

fin^r 

irumbu          iron 

irandu 

two 

the  sea 

iruppu          of  iron 

mandru 

three 

sand 

suTar            a 

wall 

nungu 
eindu 

four 

a  bowel 

. 

ugir              finger-nail 

five 

shade 

tamir            sweetness 

am 

six 

a  cock 

kinapi           a 

well 

eru 

seven 

the  ground 

Trai               the  liver 

ettu  •** 

eight 

an  ox 

tigil              a 

jfrigbt 

onbadu 

nine 

a  sheep 
a  monk 

tinggal          the  moon 

pattu 

ten 

ey 

irul               darkness 

• 

mupattu 

thirty 

a  day 

toppu            a 

I  grove 

mum 

a  hundred 

the  eye 

magan          a  son 

munnup] 

I      three  hundred 

the  nose 

magal            a 

daughter 

arubadu 

sixty 

aboTe 

illan '            a 

husband 

epibada 

leyenty 

Tamil  declension  of  tnanei,  a 

house. 

SiriffuUr, 

Flu 

tral. 

NOM. 

manei 

manei 

gal 

Ace. 

maneiyei 

manei 

galei 

Inst. 

maneiyal 

manei 

^al 

CONJ. 

fnaneiyodu 
maneikku 

manci| 

^o^u 

Dat. 

manei, 

^ukku 

Abl. 

maneiyilirundn 

manei 

^alinmdu 

Gen. 

maneiyin 

manei 

galrn 

Loc. 

maneiyi^ttil 

mane^ 

^i^ttil 

Voa 

maneiye 

manei 

gaie 

VERBS. 

Iradu 

it  is 

tulir 

• 

toi 

iprout 

tgifudu 

it  increases 

pugar 

to] 

praise 

1 

to  be  contained 

magir 

toi 

"eioice 
whirl 

1 

to  contain 

sural 

to 

to  become 

kuyil 

to  sound 

to  make 

tuval 

to  bend 

to  quit 

urul 

toroU 

to  put  away 
to  be  full 

ka^ukku 

I            to  suffer  pain 

m 

tara 

to  give 

a 

to  till 

vara 

to< 

Bomo 

togr 

ow 

^  This  word,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  unlike  the  Hindi  o/A,  eight. 
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« 

<<  (5)  The  grammatieal  stracture  of  the  DraTidian  languages  is 
radicaUy  different  from  that  of  Jtha  Sanskrit ;  and  prorea  that  thej 
are  quite  independent  of  that  language."  For  further  iUuatratkniB  ol 
thia  fact  I  must  re&r  to  "Dr.  Caldwell's  Grammar^  pp.  M,  fL,  and  to 
the  subsequent  details  given  in  that  work,  pasainL 

Sect.  YII. — Be»ulU  deducihlefrom  the  preceding  Sectume. 

In  the  last  section  I  have  supplied  abundant  evidenoe,  derived  from 
the  best  authorities^  of  the  radical  differences  which  exist  between  tht 
languages  of  the  south  of  India  and  the  Sanskrit.     The  evidenee 
which  I  have  adduced  is  not  (as  will  have  been  notieed)  confined  t9 
the  fact  of  those  dissimilarities  of  roots  and  of  structore  which  av8 
sufficient  to  convince  the  comparative  philologist  that  the  Sravidian 
dialects  have  no  original  affinity  with  the  Indo-European  tongues.  Wa 
have  also  the  testimony  of  the  native  grammarians  of  the  south  to  the 
same  effect,  as  far  as  regards  the  Sanskrit  (as  we  have  seen,  pp.  428, 433). 
The  Telugu  authors  hold  that  the  words  of  which  their  language  is  com- 
posed are  of  four  classes,  De^ya  or  Atsu  (or  aboriginal),  Tatsama  (pure  * 
Sanskrit),  Tadbhava  (modified  Sanskrit),  and  Gramya  (or  rustic) ;  tad 
they  consider  that  the  first  class,  the  De^ya  or  Atsu-Telugu  words,  con- 
stituted the  primeval  basis  of  the  language  before  the  introduction  of 
Tatsama  words  in  the  time  of  King  Andhraraya,^^  and  were  created,  with 
a  complete  grammatical  structure  of  their  own^  by  the  god  Brahma.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  eite  any  similar  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
Tamil  grammarians  \  but  Mr.  EUis  informa  us  (see  p.  430)  that  the 
same  distinctions  are  made  by  them  as  by  the  Telugn  writers,  and 
their  idea  of  the  relation  of  perfect  independence  in  which  their  lan- 
guage stands  to  the  Sanskrit  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
regard  that  Tamil  as  the  most  pure  and  classical  in  which  th»e  ia  the 
smallest  admixture  of  Sanskrit.    It  is  therefore  a  fact,  established 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Dravidian  or  South-Indian  langoagts  have^ 
as  regards  their  original  and  fundamental  portion,  no  affinity  with  the 

^'^  We  have  already  seen^  p.  43a,  that  Dr.  Caldwell  eouiden  this  mopaKek  to 
have  flouriBhed  Bayeral  centnriefl  b.o.  From  the  Vishua  Purina,  iv.  24,  it  appaais 
that  an  Andhra-bhritya  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  in  Magadha.  wnoae  anncarina 
Wilson  (V.P.,  iv.  203,  Dr.  Hall's  ed.)  calcalatea  to  have  dated  from  18  yean  b.q» 
See  also  Laisea,  Ind.  Aat.,  ii.  7My  984. 
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Indo-European  languages;  and  could  not,  bj  any  .modification  known  to 
comparative  philologiBts,  have  been  derived  from  any  member  of  that 
family.  There  are  certain  processes  and  modes  of  mutation  which  are 
always  discoverable  when  one  language  springs  out  of  another.  The 
words  of  the  derivative  tongue  are  always^  or  almost  always,  recog- 
nizable (even  if  considerably  modified)|  in  the  new  forms  which  they 
have  assumed;  and  the  steps  of  their  transformation  can  be  either 
exactly  traced,  or  at  least  divined  witb  certainty.  But  the  primitive 
words  and  forms  of  the  South-Indian  dialects  could  not  have  issued 
from  the  Sanskrit  by  any  known  law  of  modification. 

But  if  the  Dravidian  languages  be  of  a  stock  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Sanskrit,  it  follows,  at  least,  as  a  prim&  facie  inference  (see 
above,  p.  267),  that  the  races  which  originally  spoke  these  two  classes 
of  languages  must  also  have  been  distinct  from  one  another  in  their 
descent,  and  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the  human 
family.  Had  the  Dravidian  nations  been  of  Arian  Hneage,  the  whole 
of  their  languages  must,  in  all  probability,  have  more  or  less  closely 
resembled  either  the  older  Prakrits  (described  in  the  early  part  of 
this  volume)  or  the  later  Hindi,  Mahrattl,  and  Bengali,  all  of  which 
have  evidently  arisen,  in  great  part,  from  the  decomposition  of  Sanskrit. 
But  such  (as  we  have  seen)  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  those  southeni 
dialects. 

And  as  the  Dravidians  now  make  use  of  languages  which  are 
radically  distinct  from  Sanskrit,  we  cannot  suppose  it  probable  that  the 
aboriginal  part  of  the  nation  ever,  at  any  former  time,  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  had  any  affinity  to  Sanskrit.  Such  a  supposition  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  Telugu  grammarians. 
And  no  race  of  mankind  has  ever  been  known  which  (except  under  the 
pressure  of  external  influence)  has  lost,  or  abandoned,  the  language 
which  it  had  derived  from  its  forefathers,  and  of  itself  adopted  a  form 
of  speech  fundamentally  different.  But  as  we  have  no  proof  of  any 
goeh  external  influence  which  could  have  led  the  Dravidians  to  ex- 
change their  original  language  for  another,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  have  derived  their  existing  dialects  from  their  fore&thers; 
and  these  their  forefathers,  as  their  speech  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Arians,  must,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  oon- 
dude,  have  been  distinct  in  lineage  also  from  the  latter.     But  if 
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the  original  Dravidian  Indians  of  the  south  of  India  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  the  Arian  Indians,  they  could  not,  as  Manu  and  the 
Mahabharata  assert  (see  above,  p.  422),  have  been  degraded  Kshatriyas. 
And  this  conclusion  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  existing  Dravidian  communities,  though 
speaking  the  language  of  the  south,  belongs,  or  claims  to  belong,  to  Hie 
higher  Arian  castes.  Por  if  the  southern  Brahmans,  and  some  of  the  other 
castes,  bo  (as  in  all  probability  they  are)  of  Arian  descent,  more  or  less 
pure,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  same  is  the  cose  in  regard  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Dravidian  population ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  those  southern  communities  existed  before  the  Arians  had  spread 
themselves  to  the  south  of  the  Yindhya  mountains,  and  that  the 
Brahman s  emigrated  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  from  northern 
to  southern  India.  On  their  arrival  in  the  south,  these  Brahmans  no 
doubt  spoke  Sanskrit,  or  rather  one  of  its  derivative  Prdkf its.  But 
though,  from  their  superior  civilization  and  energy,  they  soon  succeeded 
in  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Dravidian  communities,  and 
in  introducing  among  them  the  Brahmanical  wligiqu  and  institutions, 
they  must  have  been  so  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Dravidian  inhabi- 
tants as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  dislodge  the  primitive 
speech  of  the  country,  and  to  replace  it  by  their  own  language.  They 
would  therefore  be  compelled  to  acquire  the  Dravidian  dialect  of  the 
province  in  which  they  settled;  and  in  a  generation  or  two,  the 
majority  of  them  Would  lose  the  yemacular  use  of  the  Pr&kfit 
dialects  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  This,  however,  mi^t 
not  prevent  their  retaining  in  use  a  good  many  words  of  Sanskrit 
origin.  Ajid  as  many  of  these  Brahmans,  or  subsequent  immigrants 
from  Northern  India  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  reinfozoed, 
were,  no  doubt,  learned  men,  and  as  their  religious  books  were 
composed  in  Sanskrit,  they  would  necessarily  preserve  their  acquaint- 
ance with  that  sacred  tongue,  and  with  its  literature ;  and  would  no 
doubt  from  time  to  time  introduce  fresh  Sanskrit  words  into  the  local 
vernacular,'^  just  as  we  see  that  English  is  continually  enriched  by 

^^  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  again  to  the  probabiKty  tlieady 
alluded  to  above,  in  note  67,  p.  33,  that  Sanskrit  has  not  only  influenced  the  ab* 
original  tongues  both  of  northern  and  southern  India,  but  has  also  received  WDe 
influence  from  one  or  from  both  of  them  in  return.  Mr.  £.  Norris  obanrea  (Joan. 
Boy.  As.  f>oc.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  19) :  *'  I  will  here  express  my  oonriotion  that  tlie  soaadl 
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the  addition  of  new  Greek  and  Latin  words.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  sonth  of  India  are  of  Arian  extraction 
affords,  therefore,  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  primitive  language 
of  those  provinces  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  the 
population  by  whom  that  language  was  originally  employed  was  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Arian  race.  Tor  even  the  existence  of  the  limited 
proportion  of  non-Sanskrit  words  which  we  can  discover  (see  above, 
p.  81,  f.)  in  the  Hindi,  MahrattT,  and  other  northern  dialects,  seems 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  originally  existed  in  northern  India  one  or 
more  races  of  non- Arian  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  country  before 
the  immigration  into  Hindustan  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Aryas. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  inquire  how  this  important  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Dekhan  is  non- Arian  in  its  descent, 
affects  the  results  at  which  I  had  previously  arrived,  on  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages,  in  regard  to  the  trans-Himalayan 
origin  of  the  Arians,  and  their  immigration  into  India  from  the 
north-west. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  were  led  by  a  variety  of  considerations, 

called  cerebral  are  peculiar  to  the  Tartar  or  Finnish  claw  of  languages ;  that  tha 
really  Indian  [i.e.  the  aboriginal,  or  noii-Arian — J.M.]  languages  are  all  of  Tartar 
origin,  or,  at  least,  that  their  phonetic  and  grammatical  affinities  are  Tartar ;  and 
that  the  writers  of  Sanskrit  adopted  the  sound  from  their  Indian  neighbours."  And 
Professor  Benfej  says  (Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  20] :  *'  The  mute  cerebrals 
have  probably  been  introduced  from  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Indian  aborigines 
into  Sanskrit,  in  which,  howcTcr,  they  have  become  firmly  established."  And  at 
p.  73  of  the  same  work  he  thus  writes :  "  Sanskrit  is  a  language  of  great  antiquity 
and  of  wide  diffusion.  Long  after  it  had  ceas^  to  be  Yemacularly  spoken,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  as  the  organ  of  culture  and  religion,  and  in  this  capacity  it 
prevailed  over  extensive  regions  where  there  existed  alongside  of  it,  not  merely  a 
variety  of  dialects  which  had  been  developed  out  of  it,  but  also  several  popular 
dialects  which  were  originally  quite  distinct  from  it  From  these  circumstances  it 
has  resulted,  not  only  that  forms  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  Prakrit  dialects 
have  been  afterwards  adopted  into  Sanskrit,  but  further,  that  words  which  were 
originally  quite  foreign  to  the  Sanskrit  have  been  included  in  its  vocabulary.  U'o 
separate  these  foreign  words  will  only  become  possible  when  an  acci^rate  knowledge 
of  the  dialects  which  have  no  affinity  with  Sanskrit  shall  have  been  attained.  But 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  distinguish  those  irregular  forms  which  have  originated  in 
the  dialects  derived  from  Sanskrit  and  have  been  afterwards  received  into  Sanskrit, 
from  those  forms  which  have  arisen  in  Sanskrit  itself;  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
Sanskrit  literature  and  its  history  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
those  phonetic  changes,  which  attained  their  full  power  in  the  Prakriti,  had  already 
begun  to  work  in  Sanskrit  itself.    See  also  above,  p.  141,  f. 

VOL.  II.  29 
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all  pointing  to  the  same  result,  to  conclude  that  the  Aryas  ImL  pene* 
trated  into  India  from  the  north-west.     The  facts  which  have  been 
■ubstantiated  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  the  present  chapter  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  conclusion.     These  facts  are  (1)  that  the 
Aryas,  when  liTing  in  the  Panjab,  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  a 
class  of  enemies  whom,  in  contrast  to  the  men  of  their  own  race,  they 
called  Dasyus  :  (2)  that  the  Aryas,  after  occupying  tbe  north-west  of 
India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  SarasvatI,  began,  at  length,  to  move  for- 
ward  to  the  east  and  to  the  south :  (3)  that,  still  later,  they  orosaed  the 
Yindhya  range,  and  commenced  to  colonize  the  Dekhan,  which  had  been 
previously  occupied  exclusively  by  savage  or  alien  tribes :  and  now  we 
learn  (4)  that  the  nations  who  at  the  present  day  inhabit  the  difleient 
provinces  of  the  Dekhan,  and  who  (with  the  ezoeption  of  aoch  part 
of  the  population  as  is  descended  from  the  later  Arian  immigrantiy 
or  has  received  an  infusion  of  Arian  blood)  are  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  the  original  tribes,  —  speak  a  class  of   languages  which 
are  radically  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit.     It  may  be  expedient,  how- 
ever, to  show  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  these 
circumstances  corroborate,  or  at  least  harmonize  with,  the  theory  that 
the  Arians  are  not  autochthonous,  but  of  trans- Himalayan  origin,  and 
that  they  immigrated  into  Hindustan  firom  the  north-west.     Fint| 
then,  the  fact  that  at  the  dawn  of  Indian  history,  the  earliest  Yedie 
period,  we  And  the  Arian  Indians  inhabiting  the  Panjab ;  then  ad- 
vancing gradually  eastward  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Himalaya 
from  the  Sarasvuti  to  the  Saddnlra,  and  spreading  simultaneonsly, 
no  doubt,  over  the  southern  parts  of  Doab,  and  in  Behar;   and  at 
length  crossing  the  Yindhya  mountains  into  the  Dekhan ; — affords  the 
strongest  presumption  that  they  penetrated  into  India  from  some 
quarter  closely  adjoining  the  north-western  comer  of  that  oonntiy, 
which  was  the  starting-point  of  their  onward  course  of  conquest  and  J 
colonization.     Secondly :  the  indubitable  fact  that  the  Arians  found,  ^ 
on  advancing  into  the  Dekhan,  a  people  speaking  a  language  radically^^ 
different  from  their  own,  who  had  been  in  earlier  occupation  of 
country ;  and  the  almost  equally  certain  fact  that  they  had  prsTional] 
encountered  similar  alien  tribes  in  the  Panjab  and  in  the  Doab,  add 
the  probability  of  the  conclusion  that  they  (the  Arians)  could  not  hai 
belonged  to  the  race  by  whom  India  was  originally  peoplecL    For, 
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miut  either  suppose  tbat  both  of  these  two  races,  the  Arian  and  thd 
non-Arian,  grew  up  together  in  India,  where  we  find  them  in  contact 
frotn  the  earliest  period,  or  that  one  or  both  of  them  have  immigrated 
into  tbat  country  from  without.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  two  racOA 
whose  languages  differ  bo  essentially,  as  those  of  the  Arians  and  non- 
Arians  do,  and  whose  religions  also  were,  no  doubt,  originally  diverse^ 
should  have  sprung  up,  and  co-existed,  in  the  same  country,  and  under 
the  same  climatic  inflnences.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  one  or  both 
of  them  should  have  been  foreign.  The  fact  is  that  both  have  probably 
immigrated  into  India  from  the  north-west;"^  but  the  evidence  in 
fitvour  of  this  supposition  is  far  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  Arian,  than 
in  ^at  of  the  non- Arian  tribes.  For,  besides  the  proofs  derived  from  the 
language  of  the  Arians,  which  clearly  connects  them  with  the  nations  td 
the  west  of  the  Indus,  we  have  the  evidence  of  their  complexion^  whioh 
in  the  present  day  is  fairer  than  that  of  the  aborigines,  and  in  earlier 
times  was  perhaps  still  more  clearly  distinguishable  frtmi  the  dark 
eolour  of  the  latter  (see  pp.  281,  f.,  310).  But  if  neither  of  these  two 
taeea  was  indigenous  in  India,  and  if  they  did  not  at  first  occupy  any 
portion  of  that  country  contemporaneously  with  each  other,  which  of 
them  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  first  possessor?  "We  must,  no  doubty 
conclude  that  the  Dasyus  or  barbarous  races  and  the  Dravidians  were  the 
earliest  occupants.  For,  as  Lassen  observes  (see  p.  309),  we  perceive 
erident  traces  of  the  Arians  having  severed  asunder  an  earlier  populA^ 
tioDy  and  driven  one  portion  of  it  towards  the  northern  and  another 
towards  the  southern  hills ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yindhya  range, 
and  of  the  Dekhan,  appear  always  as  the  weaker  and  retiring  party 
who  were  driven  back  by  the  Arians.  And  we  cannot  ascribe  to  the 
non- Arian  tribes  the  power  of  forcing  themselves  forward  through  the 
midst  of  an  earlier  Arian  population  to  the  seats  which  they  eventually 
occupied  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  peninsula  :  for  the  Arians  were 
from  the  beginning  a  more  powerful  and  civilized  people  than  their 
adversaries,  and  from  a  very  early  period  have  held  them  in  subjection. 
It  is  indeed  objected  by  Mr.  Curzon  (see  above,  p.  301),  that  these 
rade  so-called  aboriginal  tribes  may  have  been  descended  from  some 
of  the  barbaric  hordes  who  under  the  name  of  Stikas,  Hunas,  etc.,  are 

'**  In  the  App.,  note  0,  I  shall  quote  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell  and 
other  writers,  regarding  tlie  origin  and  relations  of  the  diflferent  non-Arian  tribes. 
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mentioiied  by  Sanskrit  writers  as  having  invaded  India,  and  some  of 
whom,  after  their  defeat,  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  hills  and 
forests  of  Hindustan.  But  I  apprehend  that  this  explanation  will  not 
meet  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  can  have  no  assurance,  that  such 
legends  as  that  regarding  the  S'akas,  which  is  quoted  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  (pp.  486,  ff.),  even  if  they  have  any  historical  founda- 
tion, can  be  referred  to  any  very  remote  period.  For  the  time 
at  which  the  Indo-Scythians,  who  were  repelled  by  Yikramaditya, 
made  themselves  masters,  and  retained  possession,  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  India,  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  (See  Lassen's  Ind.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  365,  ff., 
898,  408,  409.)  But  the  traces  which  we  discover  in  Indian  litera- 
ture of  the  existence  of  the  Dasyus  are  (as  we  have  seen  from  the 
various  Yedio  texts  cited  above)  much  older  than  this  period. 

In  conclusion,  I  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  started  at  the 
commencement  of  this  volume;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  preceding 
investigations,  repeat  the  following  propositions:  First,  that  the 
Hindus  of  the  superior  castes  are  sprung  at  least  partially  from  the 
Bame  race  with  the  Indo-European  nations  of  the  west :  Secondly,  that 
as  the  paront  race  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Central  Asia,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indian  branch  of  it  could  not  have  been  indigenous 
in  Hindustan,  but  must  have  immigrated  into  that  country  from  the 
north-west 
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KOTE  k.—Page  187,  last  Un$. 

On  this  subject  Professor  H.  Kern  remarks  in  his  recent  dissertationi 
**  Indische  theorieen  oyer  de  Standenyerdeeling "  (Indian  Theories  on 
the  Division  of  Classes);  ''That  mention  is  sometimes  made  [in  the 
Zendavesta]  of  three,  and  at  other  times  of  four  [classes],  proves  of 
itself  nothing  whatever.  The  case  may  once  have  stood  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  mention  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four,  Yedas. 
Here  also  some  have  thought  to  discover  a  contradiction,  and  have 
drawn  fit>m  it  the  most  adventurous  conclusions.  When  the  Hindus 
speak  of  the  three  Yedas,  they  mean  that  there  is  a  triple  Yeda,  con- 
sisting (1)  of  recited  verses  (r^A),  (2)  of  verses  sung  {soman)  and  (3) 
of  formulas  in  prose  (yafush)^  all  the  three  words  being  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  **  mantra."  Altogether  independent  of  the  three  sorts 
of  mantras  is  the  number  of  the  collections  of  them.  Though  there 
were  a  hundred  collections  of  mantras,  the  Yeda  is,  and  remains, 
threefold.  It  happens  by  accident  that  the  Hindus  possess  four  such 
collections  (and  in  a  certain  sense,  five),  which  usually  bear  the  name 
of  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Bigveda,  Samaveda,  Yajurveda  (white  and 
black),  and  Atharvaveda.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  fact  that 
the  Atharvaveda  is  almost  entirely  a  Eigveda,  though  the  larger  col- 
lection is  regarded  as  the  Eigveda  in  the  most  eminent  sense,  whilst 
the  Yajurveda  only  in  part  consists  of  yajush-verses.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  proved  that  we  must  know  the  principle  on  which  any 
distribution  proceeds  before  we  can  deduce  any  conclusion  from 
numbers."  p.  IS,  f. 
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NOTE  B.^Pa^e  191,  line  22. 

In  his  dissertation  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  pp.  3,  f.,  Frofeas^^ 
Kern  says  of  the  Atharraveda :  ''  Sometimes  it  u  difficult  to  gaeu 
what  is  meant  by  older  and  younger.  For  example,  the  AtharraTedk 
is  said  to  be  younger  than  the  Kigveda :  that  has  become  a  sort  of 
article  of  faith,  which  some  one  uninitiated  believer  receives  on  the 
authority  of  critics ;  whilst  another,  again,  copies  with  confidence  vhat 
has  been  asserted  by  the  former.  Now  about  half  the  hynms  in  tb  ' 
Atharvavcda  are,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  varietas  Udimt^ 
the  same  as  in  the  Eigveda,  so  that  the  Atharvaveda  cannot  be  yoimga 
than  Uie  lligveda.  And  it  could  only  be  asserted  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  A.Y.  is  of  later  date,  when  grounds  for  this  position, 
derived  from  language,  versification,  and  style,  etc,  had  been  addocei 
But,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever  even  attempted  to  seek  £ar  sodi 
grounds.  I  will  show,  by  a  single  example,  that  even  in  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  A.Y.  to  which  I  have  referred,  somewhat  may  Toy 
well  be  found  which,  without  the  least  doubt,  was  known  to  the  Indius 
in  the  oldest  Yedio  period,  and  even  still  earlier,  though  the  Bignda 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  In  A.Y.  v.  22,  5,  7,  14,  the  Bahlikas  (or 
Balhikas)  are  named.  As  Bolkh  was  conterminous  with  the  moit 
ancient  abodes  of  the  Arians  in  India,  the  Bahlikas  cannot  poflsiUj 
have  been  unknown  to  the  oldest  Indians.  And  yet  we  find  in  the 
Bigveda  no  traces  of  these  neighbours  with  whom  they  were  constantly 
coming  into  contact^  whilst  there  are  such  traces  in  the  Atharravedi.'* 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Professor  Eetm  when  he  alleges  tiiat  no 
one  has  ever  attempted  to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  posteriority  of  the  AT. 
to  the  B.  Y.  from  differences  in  language,  versifioationf  style,  etc.,  between 
the  two,  although  such  proo&  have  not  always  been  stated  in  detniL 
See  the  remarks  quoted  firom  Professor  YVliitney  in  p.  190^  above.  Iq 
his  Dissertations  on  the  Literature  and  History  of  the  Yeda»  p.  lit,  ttd 
Both  writes  as  follows :  *'  In  the  pieces  which  are  oommon  to  it  (tbo 
A. v.),  with  the  Kik,  it  allows  itself  a  great  many  transpotitioni  iB^ 
ijterations,  which  fiirther  appear  to  be  in  moat  eases  of  an  arUtniT 
character.  In  the  sections  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  the  laogoage  ^^ 
proaches  to  the  flowing  mode  of  expression  belonging  tan,  late  p^^^^ 
though  it  has  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  older  hymoi*    Betwces  it 
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and  th^  Rik,  there  subsists,  further,  the  peculiar  relation  that  the  latter 
too,  towards  the  end  (in  the  last  anuvaka  of  the  tenth  mancjiala),  con- 
tainK  a  considerable  number  of  sections  which  bear  completely  the 
character  of  the  Atharva-hymns,  and  are  also  actually  reproduced  in 
the  latttr.  In  addition  to  these  general  marks  of  a  later  origin  of  this 
Teda,  we  find  also  a  number  of  special  characters,  of  which  I  here 
adduce  one :  The  hymns  of  the  Rik  celebrate  in  various  ways  the 
deliverances  which  Indra,  the  A^vins,  and  other  gods  had  vouchsafed 
to  the  forefathers.  The  names  of  the  persons  so  rescued,  however, 
lie  beyond  fhe  times  of  the  authors  themselves,  and  a  Yedic  rishi  is 
seldom  found  to  be  mentioned.  But  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atharva 
there  occurs,  for  example,  a  hymn  in  which  Mitra  and  Yaruna  are 
invoked  so  to  protect  the  suppliant, — ^not  as  they  had  preserved,  for 
instance,  Dadhyach,  Rebha,  Pedu,  and  others,  but  Jamadagni,  Yasishtha, 
liedhatithi,  Purumllha,  etc.,  all  these  being  names  of  men  whom  the 
tradition  makes  to  be  composers  of  hymns  in  the  Rigveda.  It  thus 
appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  Atharva  has  not  only  been 
oollected  later  than  the  Rik,  but  is  also  of  later  origin." 

In  his  Dissertation  on  the  A.Y.^  pp.  22,  ff.,  the  same  author  writes : 
''  If  I  have  above  designated  the  A.Y.  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
K.Y.y  it  is  already  implied  that  I  regard  this  collection  as  later.  But 
it  would  be  a  useless  undertaking  to  try  to  determine  its  date  even  ap- 
proximately, as  our  information  regarding  the  dates  of  particular 
Indian  writings  is  far  too  uncertain.  For  the  rest,  this  Yeda  must, 
without  hesitation,  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  old  literature.  I  shall 
be  able  in  another  place  to  collect,  in  the  form  of  a  survey,  the  manifold 
proo&  which  may  be  drawn  from  tlfe  contents  of  the  A.Y.,  to  establish 
the  assertions  that  the  greater  part  of  its  formulas  and  hymns  are 
later  than  the  hymns  of  the  R.Y.,  and  that  this  collection  has  been 
made  subsequently  to  the  other.  Here  I  will  confine  mjuHf  to  the 
dngle,  but  quite  certain  proof,  that  derived  from  language. 

**  With  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sanskrit  Lexicon,  the  words 
of  all  the  Yedic  Sanhitas  have  been  completely  coUeoted  by  myself  and 
my  eo-editor  of  the  A.Y.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Whitney.  I  can,  therefore, 
state,  with  tolerable  exactness,  the  number  of  times  that  particular 
words  occur  in  these  different  Sanhitas.  Generally  regarded,  the 
^  Abhandlaog  uber  den  Atharwayedt,  TuMngen,  18iS6. 
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language  of  the  A.Y.  Bhows  itself  to  be  the  same  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  other  Yedas,  and  thus  as  very  notably  distinguished  from  the 
so-called  classical,  or  more  properly,  common,  Sanskrit.  The  A.Y. 
also  has  very  many  peculiar  Yedic  forms,  i.e.  forms  which  belong  to 
the  old  speech ;  and  yet  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  comparing 
parallel  passages  of  the  R.Y.,  there,  may  not  seldom  be  observed  (a) 
the  exchange  of  the  old  form  for  one  which  prevailed  at  a  later  period, 
e.g.  of  the  absolutive  M  or  tvdya  for  tvd,  which  alone  was  in  common 
use  at  a  later  period :  similarly,  (b)  a  treatment  of  the  hiatus  in  verse 
which  shows  how  gradually  the  ancient  usage  ceases  (see  the  Sanskrit 
Lexicon,  b.v.  iva).  But  the  tendency  towards  the  later  linguistic  usage 
is  most  of  all  visible  from  a  lexical  point  of  view"  {i.e.  that  which 
regards  not  the  forms  of  words,  but  the  words  themselves).  **  This  is 
shown  most  strikingly  in  the  use  of  many  particles:  just  as  Homer, 
who  is  so  rich  in  these  small  words,  is  in  this  respect  distinguished 
from  later  authors,  so  is  the  B..Y.  distinguished  from  later  books,  and 
already  from  the  A.Y.  Thus,  in  those  pieces  which  are  peculiar  to  it^ 
the  latter  has  the  particle  itthd  but  once,  whilst  it  occurs  more  than 
sixty  times  in  the  B..Y.  So,  too,  it  employs  the  particle  it  much  more 
rarely,  whilst  im,  which  is  found  about  two  hundred  times  in  the  E. Y., 
is  not  used  in  it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  B..Y.  does  not  at  all 
know  the  later  form  evam,  but  makes  use  of  the  older  eva,  whilst  the 
A.Y.  has  evam  more  than  forty  times,  but  (and  here  there  may  be  a 
trace  of  a  revision  of  the  text)  only  from  the  eighth  book  onward. 

''  In  the  same  way,  certain  main  conceptions  of  the  older  language 
appear  but  seldom  in  the  A.Y.  This  case,  it  is  true,  is  different  from 
that  of  those  particles.  These  small  words  may  occur  anywhere  in  a 
book,  whatever  its  contents  may  be,  provided  only  that  it  agrees  in 
point  of  form  with  another  book  which  is  compared  with  it^  which  is 
the  case  here.  Nouns  and  verbs,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  occur  with 
equal  frequency  in  books  of  which  the  contents  are  different.  Yet 
even  here  a  comparison  between  the  E.Y.  and  A.Y.  may  be  instituted 
with  an  approach  to  correctness.  ''Rita,"  the  fundamental  conoeptioa 
in  the  religious  system  of  the  Yedas,  could  not  certainly  be  so 
prominent  in  the  A.Y.  as  in  the  E.Y. ;  yet  it  must  surprise  ns  that 
this  word,  with  its  compounds,  is  found  so  very  seldom  in  the  former, 
whilst  it  is  met  with  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  the  latter.    80 
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too  fikvan,  which  the  fi. Y.  has  twenty  times,  is  wanting  in  the  A.Y. ; 
atif  which  is  fonnd  in  aboTe  a  hundred  places  in  the  former^  occurs 
in  only  six  or  seven  texts  of  the  latter.  Kdru^  which  the  R.Y.  has 
forty-five  times,  is  met  with  only  once  in  the  A.Y.  So,  too,  the  latter 
has  nkthya  only  once,  the  former  about  forty  times. 

''The  old  much-employed  word  mA  is  met  with  very  rarely  in 
the  A.Y.,  and  nearly  always  only  in  connexion  with  llrj\  udan 
but  once ;  the  adjective  f  MAra  is  used  forty-eight  times  in  the  R.Y. 
and  only  once  in  the  A.Y. ;  the  old  adverbial  form  uruy&  is  unknown 
to  the  A.Y.,  whilst  in  the  R.Y.  we  find  it  perhaps  twenty  times.  The 
denominative  verb  urwhyatij  which  would  have  suited  perfectly  the 
class  of  conceptions  prevalent  in  the  A.y.,  is  met  with  there  only  twice, 
whilst  the  E.Y.  has  it  thirty-four  times.  The  ancient  verb  ibm, 
which  was  afterwards  entirely  lost,  is  wanting  also  in  the  A.Y.,  while 
we  encounter  it  nearly  forty  times  in  the  E.  Y.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
A.Y.  is  very  liberal  in  its  use  of  the  verb  hUp^  which  was  so  much 
applied  in  later  times,  whilst  the  R.Y.  has  it  only  once  in  the  first 
nine,  i.e.,  the  ancient,  books ;  although  in  the  tenth  book  it  certainly 
uses  it  fourteen  times.  The  word  indriya^  which  occurs  indeed  very 
often  in  the  A.Y.,  but  never  in  its  later  ordinary  signification,  of 
''  sense,"  has  the  latter  meaning  in  the  A.Y. :  in  the  nineteenth  book 
it  is  used  for  the  five  senses, 

« These  examples  might  be  increased  at  pleasure.  I  have  chosen 
them  from  the  letters  already  worked  out  in  the  Lexicon,  in  order  that 
an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  of  examining  the  proofs  of  them ;  and 
they  wiU  abundantly  suffice  for  our  purpose.  It  will  be  observed  how 
the  vocabulary  of  the  A.Y.  approaches  to  that  of  the  later  period  of 
language,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  Brahma^as,  the  second 
class  of  Yedic  books,  are  the  earliest  productions.  But  firom  this  fact 
it  must  not  be  immediately  concluded  that  the  hymns  preserved  in 
the  A.Y.  are  all  of  them  later  than  those  of  the  R.Y.,  but  we  must,  at 
the  same  time,  keep  in  view  that  in  the  case  of  those  among  them 
which  perhaps  date  from  as  early  a  linguistic  period,  either  revision, 
or  daily  usage,  may  have  stripped  off  the  antiquated  words.  For, 
according  to  my  view,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  A.Y.  contains 
many  pieces  which,  both  by  their  style  of  expression,  and  by  their 
ideas,  are  shown  to  be  contemporary  with  the  older  hymns  of  the  R.Y." 
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I  am  indebted  to  Profbasor  Anftrecfat  fbr  the  following  fiith^  det&iled 
proofs  of  the  same  point.  In  the  parti  cf  the  A.Y.,  which  eonsist 
of  entire  hymns  common  to  it  and  the  R.Y.,  there  are  found  not  only 
whole  TerseSy  but  portions  of  verses  and  phrases,  which  harTe  heen 
borrowed  from  the  Il.y.,  and  adapted  to  certain  purposes  different 
from  those  which  they  served  in  the  original.  That  these  verses, 
portions  of  verses,  and  phrases^  have  been  taken  from  th&  ILY.  by 
the  A.Y.,  and  not  vice  v&rsdf  from  the  latter  by  the  former,  is  shown 
Vy  the  context  in  each  case.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  several 
verses  which  occur  not  in  the  text  of  the  ILY.,  but  only  in  the  Ehilas 
«r  supplementary  hymns  of  an  evidently  late  character  interpolated 
in  it,  are  found  in  the  AJV,  Compare  Prof.  Mailer's  Preface  to  his 
Eigveda,  vol.  iL,  p.  xxxiv.,  and  vol.  iv.,  preface,  pp.  13  and  19,  lines 
12,  fL,  from  the  bottom.  The  Ratrisukta,  one  of  these  Khilas,  [printed 
in  the  4th  volume  of  this  work,  p.  424],  is  partly  found  in  the  A.Y. 
This  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  a  few  hymns,  especially  the 
magical  ones  in  books  i.~ix.  of  the  A.Y.,  but  no  others,  may  be  as 
old  as  certain  hymns  of  the  tenth  mandala  and  others  of  the  E.Y., 
which  have  been  attached  to  the  end  of  other  mandalas,  such  as  i.  191, 
and  the  last  two  hymns  of  the  second  mandala ;  or  that  some  ideas 
of  the  A.Y.  may  be  as  ancient  as  any  in  those  parts  of  the  R.Y. 

The  Bigveda,  though  the  oldest  collection,  does  not  necessarily 
contain  everything  that  is  of  the  greatest  age  in  Indian  thought  or 
tradition.  We  know,  for  example,  that  certain  legenda  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  highest  antiquity,  such  aa  that  of  the  Deluge,  appear 
first  in  the  Brahmasaa* 

Descending  to  partioolars^  we  find  a  great  di&renoe  betweetf  the 
two  Sanhitas. 

i.  Bdigum, 

Do  the  religious  ideas  in  the  A.  Y.  stand  at  the  same  point  as  in  the 
E.Y.  ?  or  is  there:  a  progress  towards  a  qrstematixation  of  religioa; 
Do  we  find  traces  of  a  development  of  polytheism,  or  of  an  advanoe 
towards  monotheism  ?    Surely  the  latter. 

1.  YlshQu.  The  A.Y.  ooirtains  no  hymn  addressed  to  this  god. 
He  is  mentioned  merely  as  one  of  the  oi  iroTJ^clf  or  as  a  ftliyffh 
(guardian  of  one  of  the  regions  of  the  worid),  iii.  37|  5 ;  xii.  9,  59; 
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2«  Yaruna.  The  A.Y.  has  a  hyma  ta  this  gpc[»  !▼«  16^  sexnaxkabla 
in  some  respects  (which  was  employed  as  a&  oath  to  be  taken  by  a 
witness)/  but  every  line  of  it  affords  evidence  c^  being  copied  ttovk 
the  E.Y.  There  is  also  another  hymn^  no  doubt  baaed  upoa  some 
old  tradition,  in  which  Yarana  is  represented  aa  giving  a  cow  to 
Atharvan,  but  apparently  spun  out  with  the  view  of  intimating  to  the 
faithful  that  the  magician  (Atharva-priest)  should  be  rewarded  by  a 
donation  of  cows.  For  the  rest,  Yaruna  is  treated  very  much  as 
Tishnu. 

S.  Indra.  No  particular  hymn  is  addressed  to  him;  no  feats,  no 
enemies,  of  his  are  mentioned  beyond  such  as  are  fbund  in  the  Eigveda. 

4.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Agni.  And,  farther,  he  no 
longer  appears  as  the  ever  youthful  mediator  between  gods  and  men, 
but  his  fire  has  become  fbrmalty  divided  into  the  DakshinSgni,  the 
Plirvagni,  the  GMlrfaapatya,  etc. 

From  all  this  it  is  dear  that  the  A.Y.  has  no  fresh  hymns  contem- 
porary with  older  ones  of  the  B.Y.  or  exhibiting  distinct  and  original 
features  of  the  most  ancient  gods,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
builds  upon  the  matenals  supplied  by  the  E.Y.,  while  it  introduces 
new  and  more^  modem  characteristics  leading  in  the  direction  of,  and 
ultimately  developed  into,  the  latter  mythology.  In  fkct^  the  principal 
gods  of  the  E.Y.  have  sunk  down  to  the  same  level,  which  they 
occupy  in  the  later  epic  poemsy  and  a  new  god,  Bhava-Barva,  has 
arrived  at  snpiemacy. 

The  A.Y.  has^  however,  besides  the  last-named  Bhaya  aad  Skrva. 
(xi.  2,  l,  and  elaewlieEe),  who  occur  nowkere  in  tiie  E.Y.,  its  poouiiar 
gpda,  not  suioh  as  the  br^t  elementary  powers  of  the  B.Y.,  bujt  ser- 
pents,* sprung  from,  fire^  from  plants^  ftom  the  watersi  from>  lightning 
{Uibhyai  sarp^bhifO:  nanuud  viMetna  \  ^  Let  us  with;  reyexence  wonhip 
these  serpents*'),  x.  4,  23;  viiL  8,  15;  viii.  10^  29^  (rwhew Takshaka 
is  mentioned),  etc. ;   and  it  has  hymns  to  Night,  xix*  47-50 ;  ^  and 

*  In  the  actual  application,  in  partionlar  casef,  of  the  formnla  in  rerse  9,  tai»  iva 
tar9€ir  abhi  thgami  pa^itir  utSt  amuehpppitna  ammhyah  ptUra^  "ifiUi  all  these 
bonds  I  bind  thee,  so  and  so,  son  of  such  and  such  a  man,  and  of  such  and  such  a. 
woman,"  the  real  name  of  the  person  was  substituted  for  the  words  amuthyayanat 
and  a  definite  purpose  in  tiie  Terse  ii  thus  evident.  Comp.  A^Y.  s.  5, 36,  44 ;  xri.  7, 
8;  xyL8, 1. 

*  The  R.V.  has  tarpa^  "serpent/'  only  once,  x.  16,  6. 

^  It  is  true  that  we  hare  the  same  in  B.y.  x.  127 ;  but  in  the  A.y.  the  adoratioa 
is  more  decided. 
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pays  worship  to  oows,  zii.  4  and  5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  A.Y. 
shows  a  progress  towards  monotheism  in  its  celebration  of  Brahmin, 
Brahma  jyeshtham,  Skambha  (see  the  5th  yolume  of  this  work,  pp.  S7S, 
ff.);  and  has  hymns  to  Eala  and  Kima,  divinities  unknown  to  theLY. 
(See  voL  v.,  pp.  402,  S.) 

ii.  Poetry,  Imaginalum. 

Of  poetical  sentiment,  or  imagination  (such,  for  example,  as  breathfli 
in  the  beautiful  hymns  to  Ushas  in  the  B..Y.),  the  A.Y.  has  next  to 
nothing.  The  reader  feels  himself  in  a  dark  suffocating  atmo^heie, 
surrounded  by  domineering  priests,  who  would  sternly  repress  vsj 
flights  of  levity 

iii.  Ritual. 

The  development  in  this  department  becomes  dearer  and  cieini. 
Compare  terms  such  as  ognMtoma,  anuvdka^  ff^^jf^j^p  anuydja^*  (L  SO^ 
4),  mahdndmnlf  mahdvrata,  rdjatuyOj  vdjapeya^  agnihotrOj  ekmrikii 
dviratra,  ehaturdtra,  panohar&tra^  etc.  (x.  7,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11):  see 
also  ziz.  22  and  23.  In  ziii.  3,  6,  the  three  words  of  the  sacrifiee 
{yajnasya  trayo  ^Uhardh),  meaning,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  such  directiooi 
as  yakshat,  vashat,  wdhd,  are  mentioned.  The  whole  20th  book  is  com- 
piled for  certain  definite  sacrificial  purposes,  which  are  very  minatdj 
stated  in  the  A.Y.  Sutras. 

iv.  Speoulatum. 
In  the  A.Y.  we  encounter  the  terms  (a)  ndma  and  r^pOf  "dsom^* 
and ''  form,"  which  occur  so  constantiy  in  the  Brahma^aa  and  Yedmtio 
literature ;  (b)  pilumatl  dyau^  ''  a  heaven  formed  of  atoms,"  (xriiL  if 
48);  {e)  hhiti  and  akshiti,  '^  transitoriness,"  and  '' eternity  "  (xL  7, 
25) ;  (d)  the  three  yufids,  x.  8,  43  (comp.  viii.  2,  1,  and  the  fitt 
volume  of  this  work,  pp.  309,  note  468,  and  377,  note  561);  («)^ 
conception  of  sleep  as  being  neither  life  nor  death,  vL  46,  1,  which  if 
of  a  modem  character. 

V.  Language. 

A  few  points  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  R. Y.  tnd  the 
A.Y.  may  be  mentioned,  to  which  a  multitude  of  others  could  eaiily  be 
added.  The  root  kjri  has  in  the  E.Y.  only  the  form  kfi^aiif  and  berfi 
occurs  only  in  x.  145,  2.     The  A.Y.  has  kfinoti^  but  karati  quite  ii 

*  These  two  terms  occur  alao  in  R.V.  z.  51,  S,  t 
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often.  The  R.Y.  uses  the  root  sas,  and  not  so  commonly  wap,  for  "to 
Bleep."  The  A.Y.  has  sas  only  once,  iv.  1,  6,  and  in  yerses  that  are 
borrowed  frota  the  E.Y.  it  substitntes  nap^  e.g.  iv.  5,  5,  6.  The 
iLY.  has  only  the  form  dyut^  "to  shine;"  the  A.Y.  has  this,  but 
also  fyut,  "to  shine,"  vii.  16,  1 ;  iv.  37,  10.  The  R.Y.  has  never 
tadd  for  "  then,"  and  taddnlm  only  in  x.  129,  1  (this  being  one  of 
the  points  insisted  upon  for  proving  the  comparatively  modem  origin 
of  the  hymn),  while  the  A.Y.  has  both  forms.  The  use  of  ^a  .  •  • 
tvOf  "  the  one  .  .  .  the  other,"  is  common  in  B.Y.,  whilst  the  A«Y. 
has  the  phrase  only  once,  viii.  9,  9,  and  there  only  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  B.Y.  x.  71,  7,  8.  Ihvdkara,  "the  sun,"  in 
A.Y.  iv.  10,  5 ;  xiii.  2,  84,  is  a  word  which  has  quite  a  modem  sound. 
iVa,  in  the  sense  of  "like,"  "as,"  disappears  in  the  A.Y.  gradually,  as 
also  the  particle  lY,  both  so  very  common  in  the  B..Y.  i)rti,  "  to  see," 
of  which  in  the  R.Y.  we  have  the  forms  dfiieyam,  dariam,  dfUan^ 
adriiranf  dfiidna,  never  appears  in  the  A.Y.,  except,  as  in  later 
Sanskrit,  in  the  perf.,  etc. ;  for  jt/og  eva  driiema  iUiyam,  in  L  81,  4, 
is  an  imitation  of  B.Y.  i.  24,  1,  2,  etc.,  etc. 

vi.  JUiseellanemu  terms  indicating  a  more  modem  stage. 

Dvlpin,  "  a  leopard,"  occurs  in  iv.  8,  7;  vi.  38,  2;  xix.  49,  4.  (The 
animal  comes  from  the  dvlpa,  "island,"  perhaps  Ceylon).  S'y&mafk 
lohitam  ayas,  "real  (black)  iron  and  brass,"  xi.  8,  7.  Imdni panehen- 
driydni  manaiahashfhdni,  "these  five  senses  and  the  mind,  manas,  a 
sixth."  Names  of  seasons :  gtuhma  (R.Y.  only  in  the  Purusha-sukta). 
Kali^  one  of  the  dice,  vii.  109,  1.  Aehdrya,  brahmachdrinf*  xi.  5,  1. 
A  S'rotriya  (a  priest  who  has  studied  the  Yeda)  can  alone  be  a  guest,  ix. 
6, 87.  Lhana^  which  in  the  R.Y.,  especially  in  old  hymns,  has  the  sense 
of  "  prize,"  appears  in  the  A.Y.  chiefly  (only  rarely  meaning  "a  stake,") 
in  its  later  sense  of  property,  wealth,  money.  The  form  dharma  occurs 
in  the  A.Y.  xi.  7, 17 ;  xii.  5,  7 ;  xviii.  3, 1.  In  R.Y.  the  word  appears 
only  in  the  form  dhtirman.  Naga^  "  mountain,"  is  found  in  xix.  8, 1 ;  it 
signifies  "not  going,"  and  is  a  perfectly  modem  word,  as  modem  as  no- 
Mtira,  xiiL  4,  46,  "immortality,"  for  the  older  amfita.  Pun4airikaik 
nmadedram^  i.e.  the  body  "  with  the  nine  openings,"  x.  8,  48.  Ndrth 
bdk  hkam^  "hell,"  occurs,  xiL  4,  36,  whilst  there  is  nothing  of  the 

•  BnhmachSrin  ocoon  alio  in  B.Y.  z.  109,  6, 


in  the  U-^' 
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pays  worship  to  cows,  ziL  4  and  5.  0 

shows  a  progress  towards  moiiotheisr  .  Ui  « 

Brahma  jjeshtham,  Skambha  (see  th  ^^^ 

fif.);  and  has  hymns  to  Eala and T  ice" ^ 

(See  vol.  v.,  pp.  402,  ff.)  except  '^ 

ii.  P 

Of  poetical  sentiment,  o* 

in  the  beautiful  hymnr  ^ 

nothing.    The  reader  -^  ^«n^  ^^^  ^^^  *^  ^  ' 

surrounded  by  dor  ^^>  Balhika,  v.  22,  is  a  proof  4» 

flights  of  levity  '*-'^  ^^®  geographical  knowledge  oi  4b 

^ed.  Strabo  knew  more  of  the  world  itol^ 

The  devel  '^®  ^^  ^^*®'*- 

Compaiet'         --'^'»  ^  learned  correspondent  writes:   "No  oneiric 
4)    mdk      ^t  ^^^^y  single  piece  in  the  A.V.  is  more  recent  than  CTCiy 
dvir&f     J  the  B.V.     But  every  one  must  see  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
also    ••"*'  iBo£  ^  much  older  chiiracter  than  the  bulk  of  the  A.V. ;  and 
(r      '^  tho  collection  of  the  pieces  making  up  the  latter  is  later  than 
^  the  case  of  the  R.  V.     It  follows  from  this,  that  any  one  who  seels 
.,  ,t»prcsont  any  part  of  the  A.V.  as  older  than  any  part  of  the  R.T., 
01  list  prove  this  as  the  exception,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  throw  on 
Iij8  opponent  the  burden  of  establishing  the  contrary.     For  the  rest, 
it  will  not  aid  us  much  to  propound  such  general  rules.    In  every 
inilividual  given  case,  a  sufficient  number  of  material  proofs  will  be 
found  to  relieve  us  firom  such  general  discussions." 


Hemarks  on  Pro/esior  KerrCB  coftclusion  regarding  the  antiquity  afcfutt*^ 

The  present  volume  does  not  treat  of  caste ;  but  as  that  is  the  rab* 
ject  of  my  first  volume,  it  appears  necessary  that  I  should  take  this 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  Professor  Kern's  opinions  on  the  antiquity 
of  that  institution,  as  set  forth  in  the  dissertation  above  quoted) 
which  was  read  before  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsteidm 
on  tho  13th  of  March,  1871.  First  of  all  I  must  briidly  state  the 
author's  positions,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  them.  Hi 
refers,  first  (p.  6)  to  tho  fact  that  the  four  castes  or  dosses  (Standen) 
are  mentioned  in  the  Purusha-suktay  which,  howeveti  some  scholtf* 
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regard  as  one  of  the  most  recent  in  the  collection  of  the  Rigreda, 
whilst  others  maintain  the  exact  contrary.  Neither  party,  he  oon* 
aiders,  have  proved  their  assertions.  He  himself  regards  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  hymn  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  not  in  itself,  bat 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  classes.  After 
quoting  and  explaining  the  hymn,  he  proceeds  (p.  8) :  ''  We  may 
confidently  ask  whether  the  expressions  it  contains  either  in  them* 
selves,  or  in  connexion  with  the  whole,  furnish  the  least  ground  even 
for  guessing  that  the  poet  intended  to  register,  or  to  recommend,  a  new 
institution  ?  In  truth,  if  anything  is  plain  in  the  whole  poem,  it  is 
this,  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  author,  the  division  into  classes 
was  as  old  as  the  sun  and  moon,  as  Indra  and  Agni,  as  the  horse  and 
the  cow,  in  short,  as  old  as  the  oreation.  Before  such  a  symbolical 
theory  could  arise,  all  remembrance  of  the  historical  origin  of  classes 
must  have  been  lost.  How  is  this  affected  by  the  question  whether 
the  Purusha-sukta  is  the  latest,  or  the  earliest,  hymn  in  the  Kigveda  ?" 

He  adds  (p.  8) :  "  We  are  ignorant  how  long  a  period  intervened 
between  the  institution  of  classes  and  the  composition  of  the  hymn. 
As  little  is  it  shown  by  the  quotation  whether  all  the  legal  prescrip- 
tions regarding  the  classes  were  then  applied,  or  even  existed  theoreti- 
cally ;  and  we  are  also  left  in  uncertainty  whether,  besides  the  four 
principal  divisions,  the  intermediate  classes  also  were  recognised.  But 
we  must  of  necessity  conclude  that  classes  were  hereditary,  because 
the  once  effected  division  of  Furusha  is  represented  as  something  per« 
manent."  Dr.  Xem  goes  on  to  remark  (p.  9)  that  we  must  not  expect 
to  derive  from  the  hymns  a  complete  picture  of  the  contemporaneous 
Indian  institutions ;  or  persuade  ourselves  that  our  conjectures  founded 
on  their  scanty  data  possess  the  certainty  of  established  facts.  He 
had  previously  said  in  p.  3,  that  the  argumentum  a  silentio  has  been 
sometimes  abused  in  treating  of  geographical  questions  affecting  the 
Yedic  Indians. 

Secondly,  Professor  Kem  inquires  (pp.  9,  ff.)  whether  we  find  in 
the  Zend  Avesta  any  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  same  classes  as 
we  meet  with  in  India,  as  he  considers  that  such  reference  would 
afford  probable  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  division  into  classes 
before  the  separation  of  the  Ferso-Arians  and  the  Indo-Artans.  This 
question  he  answers  in  the  affirmative.    He  finds  that  in  Yaina  xis. 
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46,  four  classes  are  mentioiied :  Athrava,  Hathaeshtao,  Yastriya-fBhn- 
yant,  and  Huiti  [words  which  are  rendered  in  Neriosengh's  Sanskir' 
translation  hy  &charya,  kshatriya,  kutumhin,  and  prakritikarman,  ie. 
''religions  teacher,  kshatriya,  householder  (or  peasant),  and  work- 
man."] On  this  he  remarks,  p.  11,  ''It  is  thus  estahlished  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Zend  Avesta  the  first  class  (piahtra)  consists  of  teachers 
or  priests,  of  Brfthmans,  1;he  second  of  Knights,  Eshatriyas,  exactly  as 
in  India.  Consequently  a  division  of  the  nohility  into  Brahmans  and 
Kshatriyas,  and  the  precedence  of  the  former  over  all  the  classes,  is 
not  the  work  of  the  Indian  Brahmans."  In  like  manner.  Professor 
Kern  considers  (p.  11)  that  the  third  class,  Ya^triya  fshuyanf,  cor- 
responds to  the  Indian  Yai^ya,  being  composed  of  the  same  elements; 
and  that  both  designations  are  very  ancient;  and  further  (p.  12)  that 
the  fourth  class,  Huiti,  is  that  of  workmen,  servants,  and  petty  traders, 
and  answers  to  that  of  the  S^dras.  The  word  pishtra  (which  Professor 
Spiegel  renders  by  "trade")  Professor  Kern  regards  (p.  13)  as  pro- 
bably synonymous  with  varna,  the  Sanskrit  word  for  caste ;  and  adds : 
"  If  we  observe  that  a  few  lines  above  the  passage  which  has  been 
cited,  it  is  said,  Ya^na  xix.  44 ;  '  This  word  [command]  which  Ahura 
Mazda  [the  creator]  has  spoken  embraces  four  classes  ^pishtra],'  I 
think  we  may  assert  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  correspondence  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  sacred'  books  of  the  Iranians  and  of  the  Indians 
speak  of  the  institution  of  classes,  although  here,  as  in  every  other 
case,  the  Hindu  expresses  himself  in  much  more  metaphorical  language 
than  his  kinsman  in  Iran." 

Prof.  Kern  then  proceeds  (p.  18)  to  combat  the  opinion  expressed 
in  a  note  on  the  passage  by  Prof.  Spiegel,  which  I  quote  at  length : 
"  Four  trades  are  known  only  to  the  later  Iranian  State.  Older  pieces 
of  the  Ya^na  (oomp.  xiv.  5,  ff.),  as  of  the  Yendidad,  unequivocally 
recognize  only  three.  The  word  by  which  the  fourth  class  is  here 
designated  (Huiti)  is  an  entirely  peculiar  one,  and  does  not  occnr  else- 
where. There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  remark  lespectiiig 
the  fourth  class  is  here  interpolated ;  and  consequendy  the  piece  before 
us  is  shown  to  be  a  tolerably  late  one."  Professor  Kern  demnrs  to  this 
assertion  without  proof.  He  adds  that  nothing  is  proved  by  the  eiz^ 
oumstanoe  that  in  some  places  four,  in  others  only  three  ulasnoi  an 
mentioned;  as  (p.  14)  the  three  olasBea  xeferzed  to  in  Yaina  xiv.  9^ 
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teachers,  knights,  and  peasants,  are  spoken  of  as  **  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  Mazdayasnian  faith ;"  and  that  even  in  India,  when  reference  is 
made  to  fellowship  in  religious  worship,  the  three  superior  classes  alone 
arc  mentioned.  The  same  may  have  heen  the  case  in  Bactria.  Prof. 
Kern  also  remarks  that  four  classes  are  referred  to  in  Yendidad  xiii. 
125,  the  fourth  being  denoted  by  the  word  ''  vacsu,"  rendered  by 
Professor  Spiegel,  "villager."  On  the  preceding  grounds  Professor 
Kern  maintains  that  the  fourfold  division  of  classes  is  older  than  the 
most  ancient  Indian  documents. 

In  a  communication  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  Prof.  Kern 
maintains  that  among  all  Indo-Germanic  nations,  classes  were  here- 
ditary at  the  time  when  these  nations  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history. 
It  is,  he  says,  a  novelty  to  him  to  learn  that  anywhere  amongst  the 
Indo-Germans  of  yore,  the  classes  could  intermarry  without  any  limit. 
The  Bactrians,  it  appears  to  him,  were  the  most  exclusive  of  all  the 
Indo-Germans  in  their  notions  about  intermarriage,  for  the  Magi  of 
old,  and  the  Parsis  of  modem  times,  proceed  to  such  lengths  in  their 
apprehension  of  intermingling  pure  with  impure  blood,  that  they  esteem 
marriages  between  the  nearest  relatives  to  be  meritorious.  However 
that  may  be,  he  asks  (after  referring  to  the  Iranian  subdivision  of  classes 
as  above  specified),  whether  the  bare  facts  of  the  case  such  as  we  know 
them  at  present,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  in  India  that 
the  Brahmans  acquired  or  usurped  a  supremacy  which  did  not  belong 
to  them  before  they  came  to  India?  This  question  he  finds  himself 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  further  question,  how  far  the 
four  castes  as  a  legal  institution  were  common  to  all  the  Arian  nations? 
Professor  Kern  leaves  undecided,  only  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  hereditary  classes  with  prescriptions  regarding  marriage,  etc., 
among  all  the  Indo-Germans,  deviate  less  from  the  character  of  the 
existing  Hindu  castes  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  view  further 
back  into  the  history  of  the  past. 

A  learned  friend  has  favoured  me  with  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Kern's 
dissertation,  of  which  I  will  give  the  substance,  with  some  additions  of 
my  own. 

The  decisive  objection  against  these  assertions  is,  that  if  castes  had 
existel  from  the  earliest  times,  they  must  have  been  everywhere  men- 
tioned in  the  oldest  Indian  records.    Just  as  the  later  books  are  full  of 
?0L.  II.  30 
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alliisions  to  them  usque  ad  nauseum,  so  must  in  that  case  the  ancient 
texts  also  have  constantlj  referred  to  them.  Bat  now  the  Puroafaft* 
Bukta  alone  takes  notice  of  them.  This  is  strange.  Professor  Ken 
considers  that  the  argumentum  a  silentio  may  he  ahnsed,  hot  in  tiib 
case  its  application  seems  to  he  perfectly  legitimate.  For  the  rest,  it 
should  not  he  necessary  to  prove  to  a  Sanskrit  scholar  that  this  lijmi 
is  not  old.  Does  it  not  read  as  much  like  a  set  of  Terses  from  tin 
Mahahharata  as  like  one  of  the  older  hymns  ?''  If  that  he  not  admitted, 
and  special  proofs  be  required,  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  words  "vai^ya,"  "^udra,"  "  prishadajya,"  "  sSdhyi** 
(v.  7),  occur  only  in  this  hymn  (verse  16  is  here,  as  also  in  R.Y.L 
164,  50,  evidently  a  subsequent  addition);  and  that  in  t.  14,  wehf?6 
''  loka  "  not  '*  u  loka  "  (see  the  St  Petersburg  Lexicon,  <.r.) 

Professor  Eem  urges  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  author  of  the 
Purusha-sukta  castes  are  as  old  as  the  sun  and  moon.  True;  bit 
what  does  that  prove  ?  Is  not  in  India  everything  as  old  ?  Bid  not 
the  first  man  compose  the  well-known  institutes  of  law  ? 

Professor  Kern  says  (p.  10)  that  the  same  classes  are  Ibond 
among  all  kinds  of  nations.  This  tells  more  against,  than  for,  liim. 
In  these  cases  it  is  natural  classes,  and  not  unnatural  castes,  that  we 
find.  And  if  the  writer  had  made  this  distinction  clear  to  himself  and 
had  sought  in  his  texts  for  the  characteristics  of  each,  he  would  litTe 
seen  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  assertion  he  has  made.  For 
we  all  know  that  wherever  human  society  has  attained  to  a 'settled 
order,  it  has  become  divided  into  classes;  and  that  privileged  orden 
have  everywhere  existed.  But  the  transformation  of  classes  into  castes 
is  peculiar  to  India  (even  in  Egypt  there  were  no  castes  in  a  atriot 
sense).  But  this  transformation  did  not  cause  itself.  Did,  for  instance^ 
the   Yai^ya  impose  on  himself  the   restriction  that  he  was  not  to 

^  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the  Porafiha-tQkta  ii  oontemporaneou  «i^ 
the  Mahubhurata ;  and  is  not  in  some  respects  of  a  more  archaic  charaeter  tba 
CTen  the  oldest  parts  of  the  latter.  The  rules  of  Sandhi,  which  were  in  foR*  ^ 
the  time  when  the  Mah&bhurata  was  composed,  are  not  ohflerred  in  the  Pu*^ 
sQkta  (see  aboTO  p.  161,  end  of  note  181) ;  and  neuter  plural  forms  like  tiff*  i^ 
Terse  3  of  the  latter  are  no  longer  used  in  the  former.  In  the  opinion  of  ay 
correspondent,  the  tenth  man^la  of  the  R.y.  is  properly  a  gleaning  of  htDB* 
supplementary  to  the  preceding  books,  and  contains  compositionf  in  r^ard  to  thi 
authorship  of  which  no  tradition  had  been  prcserrcd.  That  lueh  s^gkninf 
■hculd  contain  comparatively  recent  poems  need  occasion  no  soiprise. 
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learn,  and  to  practise,  the  functions  of  a  priest,  not  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  Brahman,  etc.  ?  All  this  necessarily  arose  from  a  legis< 
lation  which  from  small  beginnings  was  continually  pushing  its  inroads 
further  and  further;  that  is,  it  took  place  artificially.  With  this 
process  should  be  compared  the  privileges  which  the  Eomish  Church 
has  partly  striven  after,  and  partly  attained,  for  its  Brahmans.  And 
who  but  the  Brahmans  themselves  were  the  authors  of  this  legislation  ? 

''The  great  point,  I  repeat,  is  to  distinguish  between  the  natural 
classes  or  orders,  and  castes,  which  cannot  have  arisen  naturally,  but 
are  artificial. 

''  The  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  cannot  turn  on  the  degree  of 
strictness  with  which  the  classes  were  separated  from  each  other.  We 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  classes  and  races — like 
nations — were  everywhere  far  more  rudely  held  asunder  in  ancient 
than  in  modem  times.  It  is  thus  perfectly  natural  that  marriages 
between  persons  of  different  classes  were  also  rare.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected what  a  gulf  divided  the  patricians  and  plebeians  in  Borne. 
Hence  the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  an  exact  definition  of 
the  conception  of  caste.  I  believe  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  only 
in  India  that  the  conclusions  resulting  from  this  conception  bave  been 
completely  drawn,  by  regarding  each  caste  as  a  description  of  men  sui 
generis,  as  a  separate  divine  creation. 

"I  am  not  aware  on  what  eridence  Professor  Kern  founds  his 
opinion  that  the  Bactrians  were  the  most  exclusive  of  all  the  Indo- 
Germans  in  regard  to  intermarriage.  On  this  subject  I  would  draw 
attention  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus  iii.  31,  where  the  marriage  of 
Cambyses  with  his  sister  is  spoken  of  at  length.  What  the  later 
Iranian  books  say  of  the  so-called  Khetudas  can  prove  nothing  in 
regard  to  ancient  times.  The  Avesta  gives,  so  far  as  I  understand  of 
it,  no  sort  of  prescription  about  the  marriage  of  relatives;  and  the 
counsellors  of  Cambyses  said  to  him  quite  correctly  v6ijlov  ovSiva 
i^pia-KCtv,  09  fceXevei  o^X^e^  awouciuv  abeX^ov.  W  o  must  first 
be  told  what  the  word  qaetvadatha  (see  Justi's  Lexicon,  p.  86),  in  tlie 
few  passages  of  the  Avesta  where  it  occurs,  actually  signifies.  Justi 
himself  understands  it  as  meaning  marriage  between  relatives  only  in 
one  place.  And  even  that  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  word  qaetu. 
(hvaStu), — or  as  it  would  be  more  correct  (namely  on  the  ground  of 
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the  metre,  which  everywhere  reckons  hv  [=>qj  as  a  syllable;  e.g. 
q&thra  [hvathra]  as  trisyllabic  >■  hu&thra)  to  write  it, — ^ha^tu,  means 
only  relationship  (and  is  in  the  Gathas  always  bisyllabic).  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  combine  with  that  the  idea  of  marriage,  must  prove  his 
point.  In  Spiegel  too,  I  find  no  example  from  the  old  books.  In  &ct, 
he  says  in  his  Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  of  his  translation,  p.  xxvi.,  that 
'  everything  relating  to  marriage  appears  to  date  from  a  very  recent 
period.' 

The  explanations  of  the  few  Avesta  passages  which  Professor  Kern 
adduces  are  not  of  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  main  question. 
Ordinarily,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  three  natural  classes,  Athrara, 
Rathesta,  and  Yaitrya  (cattle-farmer),  that  are  mentioned.  Though 
in  two  passages  a  **  huiti ''  or  ''  vaeia  "  is  added  to  these,  that,  too,  is 
only  a  class.  Professor  £em  explains  ''  vaeia  "  rightly.  In  the  Veda 
also  **  Yc^a"  denotes  a  dependent  settler,  perhaps  an  inhabitant,  one 
belonging  to  somebody,  and  so  a  servant.  The  interpretation  of  huiti 
as  a  "  proletary  "  does  not  appear  to  be  in  conformity  with,  the  con- 
ceptions of  that  period.  If  it  is  to  have  such  a  signification,  why  does 
he  not  rather  derive  it  from  "hu"  =  **su"  (compare  "prasuta,"  and 
other  forms  which  frequently  occur  in  the  ancient  language),  which 
means  to  command,  direct  ? 

I  may,  in  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  if  the  Indian  and  Iranian  classes  had  a  common  and  simultaneous 
origin,  it  is  singular  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of  any  similarity  in 
the  names  by  which  these  classes  were  permanently  denoted,  although 
the  Zend  and  the  Sanskrit  e2diibit  so  olose  an  affinity  in  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  vocabulary. 

It  is  true  that  two  of  the  words  are  common  to  both  languages,  as 
''athrava"  (crude  form  "atharvan")  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit 
'' atharvan'' ;  while  the  Zend  '' rathaest&o "  answers  nearly  to  the 
Sanskrit ''  ratheshtha."  The  former  word,  '<  atharvan,"  is  thus  explained 
in  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon :  ''  (0)  The  fire  and  soma  priest,  B.V. 
ix.  11,  2;  viii.  9,  7  (here  Agni  is  the  priest);  Y.S.  viii.  56  (Soma  is 
his  own  priest) ;  E.Y.  vi.  47,  24  ;  x.  48,  2 ;  a  brahman,  ICedinlkoaha, 
n.  164 ;  {h)  Atharvan  personified  is  the  first  priest,  in  an  undefined 
antiquity,  who  calls  down  fire  from  heaven,  offers  soma,  and  preaeDti 
prayers,  Ti.V.  vi.  16,  13;  vi.  15,  17;  x.  21,  5;  i.  80,  16;  x.  92,  10; 
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i.  83,  5 ;  A.V.  xviii.  3,  54.  With  miraculous  powers  he  OTcrcomes 
the  demons,  and  receives  from  the  gods  celestial  gifts,  It.Y.  x.  87, 12, 
etc."  In  Prof.  Wilson's  Dictionary  the  word  ia  explained  as  signifying 
a  brahman.  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  «.r.  interprets  it  as  ''  (1)  A  brahmana, 
a  priest,  probably  one  connected  with  offerings  to  fire,  or  the  attend- 
ance on  the  holy  fire.  (2)  The  proper  name  of  a  priest  who  is  con- 
sidered to  have  obtained  fire  from  heaven,"  etc.,  etc.  The  word  is 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  Atharvaveda  (which  also  bears  the  name 
of  the  ''  Atharvangirasas,"  the  hymns  or  incantations  of  the  Atharvans 
and  of  the  Angirascs,  who  were  another  set  of  ancient  sages,  or 
priests).  But  although  we  should  admit,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Medinlkosha,  that ''  atiiarvan"  is  a  synonym  of  br&hmana,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  obtained  much  currency  in  Sanskrit  in  this  sense,  and 
cannot  even  be  regarded  as  a  generic  name  for  priest.  The  passages  of 
the  E.Y.  given  by  Both  (see  above),  in  which  it  is  not  employed  as  a 
proper  name,  are  the  following :  ix.  1 1.  2  ("S.Y.  ii.  2) :  Ahhi  te  madhund 
payo  atharvano  akiirayuh  \  devath  devdya  dwayu  \  "  The  atharvans  have 
mingled  milk  with  thy  sweet  liquor,  [milk  which  is]  divine,  and 
devoted  to  [thee,  soma],  who  art  divine."  viii.  9,  7 :  ^  somam  madhu- 
mattamam  gharmaih  sinchdd  atharvani  \  '<  Let  him  (the  fishi)  pour  the 
sweet  soma,  the  heated  potion,  into  the  priest."  By  the  priest  is 
meant  Agni,  according  to  Professor  Roth.  Sayana  explains  the  word 
atharvani  as  =  ahimake  ^gnau  \  yadva  Hharvd  fishih  \  Una  nirmathxto 
^gnir  upachdrdd  ''  atharvd  "  ity  uchyate  \  ''  Into  the  innoxious  fire ;  or, 
Atharvan  was  a  rishi :  the  fire  rubbed  forth  by  him  is  by  a  figure  called 
*  atharvan.' "  Yaj.  S.  viii.  56  :  A  tharvd  updvahriyamdnah  \  ''  It  (soma) 
becomes  '  atharvan '  when  being  brought."  Here,  Professor  Roth  says 
Soma  is  his  own  priest.  (The  commentator's  note  is  as  follows: 
Kandandrtham  updvahriyamanah  dniyamdnah  aomo  Hharva-ndmako  hha» 
vati,)  R.Y.  vi.  47,  24:  Daia  rathdn  praahfimatah  iataih  gdh  atharva- 
hhyah  I  Ahathah  Pdyave  addt  \  *  Aivatha  has  given  ten  chariots  with 
their  horses,  and  a  hundred  cows,  to  the  priests,  to  Payu."  Sayana 
explains  atharvabhyah  as  »  atharva-gotrebhyah  fUhihhyah  \  "  Rishis  of 
the  family  of  Atharvan."  R.Y.  x.  48,  2 :  Aham  Indro  rodho  vaksho 
Atharvanah  |  ''  I,  Indra,  am  the  protecting  armour,  and  strength,  of 
Atharvan  [or,  of  the  priest]."  Roth,  a.v,  vakshah,  seems  to  take 
Atharvan  in  this  text  for  a  proper  name.     The  word  employed  in  the 
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Veda  for  priest  was  at  first ''  brahman,"  and  sabsequently  **  brahmana,'* 
the  son  of  a  ''brahmau."  See  the  first  voL  of  this  work,  pp.  242,  ff. 
If  ''  atharvan  "  had  been  the  name  of  a  caste  in  the  Indian  sense  from 
a  period  preceding  the  separation  of  the  Indo-  and  Perso-Arians,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  dropped  by  the  former,  or  made  way  for 
"  brahman"  and  "  brahmana." 

The  crude  form  of  rathaestao,"  as  given  in  Justi's  Dictionaiy,  is 
''  fathaestar,"  whilst  the  Sanskrit  form  is  ''  ratheshtha."  The  woidi 
thus  differ  somewhat  in  form.  In  all  the  passages  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  cited  in  Bohtlingk  and  Both's  Lexicon,  '' ratheshtha"  appean 
to  be  an  epithet  of  Indra,  "riding  in  a  chariot."  The  only  other 
text  cited  in  the  Lexicon,  viz.  Yaj.  S.  22,  22,  is  as  follows:  I 
hrahman  hrdhmano  hrahmavarcliasi  jdyatdm  \  d  rdihfre  rvjjmif^ 
iarah  uhavyo  Hivyddhl  mahdratho  jdyatdm  \  dogdhrl  dhenuh  \  vM 
'nadvdn  I  dhih^  »aptih  \  purandhir  yo$hd  |  jishnu^  rathe*hihdk  tMtfi 
yuvd  d^sya  yajamdnasya  jdyatdm  \  ''  0  priest,  may  a  brahman  be  bon 
possessed  of  the  lustre  of  sacred  learning.  May  a  rajanya  be  bom  m 
the  kingdom,  heroic,  a  piercing  archer,  riding  on  a  great  chariot 
('maharatha').  May  a  cow  yielding  milk,  an  ox  fit  to  carry  aloa4 
a  swift  horse,  a  wise  woman,  a  yictorious  rider  in  a  chariot  ('  rathe- 
sh^ha,'  a  polite  youth,  be  bom  to  this  sacrificer."  Here  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  word  ''  ratheshtha"  is  not  one  of  the  epithets  applied 
to  the  Eojanya  in  the  early  part  of  the  sentence ;  and  although  where 
it  is  separately  introduced  afterwards,  it  probably  denotes  a  penoa 
of  the  warrior  class,  yet  it  is  evidently  not  the  appellation  of  a  etfte^ 
but  a  synonym  for  a  fighting  man.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  to  later  Sanskrit ;  at  least,  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  then 
is  adduced  by  Bohtlingk  and  Both^  and  it  does  not  appear  at  eH  is 
"Wilson's  Dictionary. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  11,  14,  f.,  291:,  ff.,  the  vie*» 
of  Prof.  Haug,  on  the  antiquity  of  caste,  as  explained  in  his  tract  <A 
the  '^  Origin  of  Brahmanism"  (published  at  Poena,  in  1863),  have  beefi 
stated.  Dr.  Haug  returns  to  the  subject  in  a  dissertation  (*'  Braho^ 
und  die  Brahmanen  ")  read  before  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  ScieDoee  at 
Munich,  on  the  28th  March,  1871,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  aofoa 
modifications,  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  before  arrived.  Tb9% 
in  p.  13,  he  states — 

(a)  regarding  the  Purusha-sukta :  ''In  any  case  it  proves  that  the 
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caste-syBtcm  in  India  is  very  ancient,  and  existed  already  in  the  Yedio 
age.  Some  have  sought  to  dic:prove  its  existence  at  that  period,  on  the 
ground  that,  excepting  this  one,  the  old  hymns  contain  no  distinct 
reference  to  it.  The  hymn  itself  they  assign  to  the  very  end  of  the 
Yedic  era.  In  its  present  (orm,  it  is  true,  it  is  not  older  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  hymns  of  the  tenth  book,  and  than  those  of  the 
Atharvaveda.  But  the  ideas  which  it  contains  are  certainly  of  a 
primeyal  antiquity :  in  particular,  the  descriptive  portion  of  it  looks 
like  a  versified  sacrificial  formula.  And  in  fact  the  hymn  is  found  in 
the  Yajurvcda  among  the  formulas  connected  with  human  sacrificeSi 
which  were  formerly  practised  in  India. 

{h)  "  But  even  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  this  hymn,  with  its 
ideas,  is  but  a  very  recent  product  of  the  Yedic  age,  that  would  afford 
no  sufficient  proof  that  castes  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Arian  immigration  into  India.  As  we  have  seen  above,  p.  9, 
the  Brahman  already  appears  [R.Y.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  and  i.  108,  7]  in 
contrast  to  the  Raj  an,  i.o.  a  member  of  the  warrior  caste  (they  are  fre- 
quently called  Rajanyas  instead  of  Kshatriyas), — a  circumstance  which 
plainly  points  to  a  distinction  of  castes. 

(e)  "Besides,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  caste-system,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  all  the  four  Yedas,  sometimes  more  fre- 
quently, sometimes  more  rarely,  should  have  been  suddenly  formed  in 
the  later  Yedic  period. 

{d)  **  The  reason  why  the  names  of  the  castes  are  not  mentioned  in 
those  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  which,  rightly  or  wrongly  (for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  point  with  certain  results  is  as  yet  wanting),  are 
regarded  as  the  oldest^  may  bo  a  different  one,"  [i.o.  the  reason  why 
the  castes  are  not  there  mentioned  need  not  be  that  these  castes  did  not 
then  exist].  '<  The  fiact,  namely,  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Yedic  hymns  were  composed  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  and  partly  for  quite  definite  ceremonies,  are  often  merely  the 
poetical  variations  of  primeval  sacrificial  formulas,  and  further  that  the 
most  of  them  are  the  compositions  of  Brahmans.  As  the  ceremonial  is 
not  prescribed  in  the  hymns,  where  almost  everything  turns  upon  the 
invocation  of  the  most  diverse  gods,  no  opportunity  was  offered  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  castes.  The  sacrificers,  i.e.  those  who 
caused  the  sacrifice  to  be  offered  (yajam&nas),  are  called  '  givers '  in 
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general,  also  '  the  rich,'  (maghayan)  without  any  mention  of  their 

caste Now  as  there  were  no  hymns  or  sacrificial  formulas 

composed  specially  for  Brahmans,  or  Kshatriyas,  or  Yaiiyas, — as  there 
actually  have  been  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Budras,  who  are  Dot 
allowed  to  hear  verses  of  the  Veda, — the  Yedic  poets  had  no  oppo^ 
timity  to  mention  the  castes  in  their  hymns.  Consequently  the  fad 
that  the  names  of  the  individual  castes  do  not  appear  there  does  not 
by  any  means  prove  their  non-existence.  This  conclusion  was  in  sdj 
case  premature." 

(e)  '' Besides  the  grounds  already  assigned,  a  further  positive  proof 
can  be  adduced  that  castes  actually  existed  already  in  the  most  ancieDt 
period.  In  the  religious  records  of  the  Iranians,  who  are  so  nearly 
allied  [to  the  Indians],  in  the  Zendavesta,  the  four  castes  are  quite 
plainly  to  be  found,  only  under  other  names,  (1)  Athrava,  'priest,' 
(Skr.  Atharvan),  (2)  Eathacstao,  'warrior,'  (3)  Vfistriyo  fshnyis, 
*  cultivator,'  (4)  Huitis  (Pehl.  hutokhsh),  'workman'  (Yasna  19,  17, 
Westerg.)  No  further  data  regarding  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
castes  are  contained  in  the  Zend  writings ;  but  we  can  conclude,  from 
various  circumstances,  that  the  priests,  the  Athravas,  already  formed  a 
caste.  So,  for  example,  Zarathustra  is  forbidden  by  Ahuramazda  to 
conmiunicate  a  sacred  text  to  any  one  else  but  an  Athrava,  i.e.  priest 
(Yaeht  14,  46,  West.)."  [See  Spiegel's  Avesta,  iii.  148.]  "No  one  but 
the  son  of  a  priest  may  be  a  priest,  and  the  daughters  of  members  of 
the  priestly  caste  may  only  be  given  in  marriage  within  the  caste,— 
a  custom  which  continues  to  this  day.  The  distinction  of  the  other 
castes  has,  however,  become  obliterated  among  the  Zoroastrians,  just 
in  the  same  way  as,  among  the  Hindus,  the  Brahman  caste  alone  has 
on  the  whole  been  maintained  pure,  though  split  up  into  innumerable 
subdivisions,  whilst  the  other  three  castes  have  become  dissolved  into 
a  gi'eat  number  of  mixed  castes,  so  that  at  the  present  day,  properij 
speaking,  four  castes  only  exist  in  theory,  but  not  in  reality.  This 
circumstance,  now,  that  a  remnant  of  the  caste-system  has  still  beea 
preserved  among  the  Zoroastrians,  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  that  institution  already  existed  among  {he  Indians  is 
the  remotest  times,  in  any  case  ever  since  their  immigration  into  India. 
How  dose  the  connexion  between  the  old  Indiana  and  the  Iraniaoi 
must  have  remained,  even  in  the  Yedic  period,  is  shown  by  a  distinct 
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allusion  which  I  have  lately  discovered  in  the  Zendavesta  to  the  initial 
^'erse  of  the  Atharvaveda." 

(/)  In  an  earlier  x)art  of  his  Dissertation  (p.  8,  f.),  Prof.  Hang,  after 
explaining  that  in  the  Yedic  age  Kshatriyas  as  well  as  Brahmans  could 
take  part  in  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  and  were  in  some  cases  com- 
posers of  Bik  verses ;  and  that  even  Eavasha  Ailusha,  the  son  of  a  slave, 
was  the  author  of  a  hymn  (see  aboTe,  p.  397,  f.,  note  85),  adds :  '*  Not- 
withstanding that  the  Brahmans  in  the  Yedic  age  occasionally  accorded 
to  distinguished  men  of  other  classes  a  participation  in  the  privileges 
they  claimed,  they  nevertheless  appear,  even  in  the  most  remote  period, 
to  have  formed  a  caste  distinguished  from  the  other  classes,  and  already 
tolerably  exclusive,  into  which  no  one  who  was  not  bom  in  it  could, 
without  great  difficulty,  obtain  an  entrance."  He  then  quotes  the 
text  R.Y.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  and  refers  to  and  compares  i.  108,  7. 

I  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  portions  of  Prof.  Hang's  argument. 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  Purusha-sukta,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  this  work,  p.  11.  Prof.  Haug  now 
states  his  opinion  that  the  ideas  of  the  hymn  are  very  old,  but  not  its 
diction. 

(b)  See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  246,  and  247,  note  15  in 
the  latter  page,  and  p.  263,  f.,  also  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon,  «.r. 
"kshatra."  Does  not  Prof.  Haug  found  too  much  on  the  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (R.Y.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  and  i.  108,  7)?  See,  however, 
the  verse  of  Manu,  iii.  13,  quoted  below,  where  the  "^ord  "  rajan  "  is 
employed  for  Rajanya.  In  R.Y.  iv.  50,  8,  f.,  the  Word  seems  evidently 
to  denote  a  ''king."  In  R.Y.  i.  108,  7,  however,  it  may  mean  a  man 
of  the  ruling  tribe  or  class.  Comp.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon, 
8.V.  "rajan." 

{e)  The  Yedic  period  was  of  considerable  duration.  Professor  Haug 
himself  estimates  the  period  during  which  "  the  bulk  of  the  Sanhita  " 
was  composed  to  have  been  from  1400 — 2000  before  our  era,  and 
thinks  "the  oldest  hymns  and  sacrificial  formulas  may  be  a  few 
hundred  years  more  ancient  still,  so  that  we  would  fix  the  very  com- 
mencement of  Yedic  literature  between  2400  and  2000."  Ait  Br.  i. 
47,  £  The  entire  Yedic  period  would  thus  be  a  thousand  years,  which 
however,  is,  perhaps,  too  large  an  estimate. 

{d)  The  reasons  here  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  non-occurronca 
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in  the  hymns  of  other  references  to  the  elites,  snppoemg  them  to  haire 
then  existed,  and  to  have  home  the  same  names  as  afterwards,  seem 
scarcely  sufficient.  The  hynms  do  not  appear  to  be  so  ezdusiTely 
sacrificial  in  their  character  as  is  here  assumed ;  and  might  in  many 
passages  hare  admitted  of  allusions  to  the  existence  of  castea. 

(#)  The  observations  already  made  upon  Professor  Kern's  Dissertatum 
are  applicable  here. 

(/)  In  reference  to  these  remarks,  see  the  first  yolome  of  this  woii^ 
p.  265,  fL  Prof.  Kern,  in  his  Dissertation,  p.  18,  cites  a  passage  fitn 
the  Mahabharata,  xiii.  2505,  ff.,  in  regard  to  the  intermarriages  of  Bnb- 
mans  with  the  other  two  next  dasaes,  one  verse  of  whioh  (2515)  is  to  dtt 
following  efiect:  Ahrdhmana0i  tu  manyanU  S'adrd-puiram  tmmjmgSi\ 
iriahu  varneahu  jdto  hi  hrdhma§&d  brdhmano  hhavet\  ^'Theyregird 
from  want  of  skill  as  not  a  Brahman  the  son  of  a  Siudr&  woman  [by  a 
Brahman  father].  A  son  begotten  by  a  Brahman  in  the  three  castes 
[i.e.  on  a  woman  of  either  of  the  upper  three  dasses]  will  be  a  Bnb- 
man.''  And  Manu  says,  iiL  13,  Sudraiva  hharyd  Sudroiya  ad  ^ 
avd  cha  visah  amftts  |  te  eha  avd  ehaiva  rdjnai  eha  tdi  ehs  avd  rA'  dgrtr 
janmanah  \  ''A  Sudra  female  only  can  be  the  wife  of  a  S^dra.  6bs 
and  a  woman  of  his  own  caste  may  be  the  wives  of  a  Yii,  Le.  Yaisya. 
These  two  and  a  woman  of  his  own  caste  may  be  the  wives  of  a 
Bajan,  i.e.  Bajanya ;  these  three  and  a  woman  of  his  own  caste  maj 
be  the  wives  of  a  Brahman."  From  these  texts  it  would  appear 
that  purity  of  caste  blood  was  not  much  regarded  among  the  Eindos 
in  early  ages. 


NOTE  Q.^Page  258. 

*'  The  conformities  [between  the  languages  of  the  same  ftmfly]  are 
astonishiog ;  and  especially  so,  because  they  enter  into  the  minutest 
details,  and  even  into  the  anomalies.    It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  to 
discover  such  an  inconceivable  tenacity  in  idioms  which  might  appetf 
to  be  nothing  more  than  passing  caprices.     The  most  volatile  portica 
of  languages,  I  mean  their  pronunciation,  has  evinced  its  stability:  lA 
the  midst  of  mutations  of  letters,  which  are,  nevertheless,  tabjeet  to 
certain  rules,  vowels,  long  or  short,  have  often  preserved  their  quan- 
tity."    ''On  the  other  hand,  the  disparity  is  great:  the  distances  whkh 
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the  language^  have  traversed  in  their  individual  development  are 
immense.  After  we  have  exhausted  all  the  analogies,  even  the  most 
secret,  there  remains  in  each  of  these  languages  a  portion  which  is 
no  longer  susceptible  of  comparison  with  the  other  languages  of  the 
same  family.  We  must  therefore  admit  as  the  causes  of  that  partial 
inoommensnrableness,  two  opposite  principles,  viz.,  oblivion  and  in- 
vention. The  oblivion  of  forms  and  words  formerly  in  use  is  bnt  too 
manifest  in  the  languages  with  whose  history  we  are  most  intimately 
acquainted ;  and  it  has  frequently  injured  their  richness  and  beauty. 
Such  oblivion  must  always  follow  a  retrograde  movement  in  civili- 
zation :  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  sphere  is  contracted,  a  gene- 
ration which  has  relapsed  into  ignorance  and  barbarism,  abandons 
expressions  which  have  now  become  superfluous.  And  as  regards 
invention,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  that  either,  since  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  absolute  origin  of  language,  we  have  no  choice  between 
having  recourse  to  a  miracle,  and  conceding  to  mankind  an  in- 
stinctive power  of  inventing  language.'' — A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  de 
Torigine  des  Hindous,  Essais;  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 


NOTE  D.— Ptf^tf  277. 

Mr.  Geldart  argues  the  question  both  from  a  negative  and  a  positive 
point  of  view.  Under  the  first  head,  he  remarks  that  ''language  is 
too  uncertain  an  ethnological  test  to  be  of  any  practical  value,"  and 
instances  the  complete  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  races  and 
the  languages  of  the  British  Isles.  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  for 
example,  in  language  agree  with  London  and  disagree  with  Wales, 
while  as  to  race,  it  is  directly  the  reverse."  The  same  thing  is  shown, 
he  observes,  '*  by  many  similar  examples :  the  accumulative  evidence 
of  all  amounted  to  this,  that  since  in  so  many  oases  where  the  ethno- 
logical indications  of  language  can  be  compared  with  the  actual  testi- 
mony of  history,  the  latter  completely  contradicts  the  former,"  a 
common  language  is  '*  not  even  prim&  facie  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
common  Hneage."  "  Secondly,  in  a  positive  point  of  view,  it  was 
shown  that  in  all  the  instances  above  cited,  there  had  taken  place 
between  the  races  a  close  assimilation  of  (1)  political,  (2)  religious,  (3) 
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in  tho  hymns  of  other  references  to  the  any,  or  of  all  of  llic% 

then  existed,  and  to  have  borne  th''  ach  an  assimiladon,  ^ 

Bcarcely  sufficient     The  hymna  ^ntly  typifies." 

sacrificial  in  their  character  a'  is  not  safe  to  infet  foot 

passages  have  admitted  of  aU*  .^uons  more  than  this,  tliattben 

(#)  The  observationi  alrp  .  ^wecn  them  civil,  religious,  or  ww 

are  applicable  here.  -t^&go  was  the  product  and  token  of  t 

(/)  In  referenoe  to  r  intellectual,  but  not  of  its  physical  coa- 

p.  265,  ft    'PxaL  T      ^ot  rereal  a  people's  genealogy,  but  its  mentfll 
the  Mah&bharatp 

mans  with  the  ^  be  prored  that  all  languages  were  derived  from  ou 
following  ^  ^'tole  valid  inference  would  be,  that  at  some  time  one 
Mthii  v§ry^^  jxad  imposed  upon  all  the  rest  its  own  political  or  social 
from  w  /^*^  while  the  great  question  of  the  number  of  races  vould 
Brfth     ,/^  n5t  where  it  stood." 

[i    .^^ 

NOTE  D*  — Pflyo  287. 

<fStrabo  tells  us  that  the  tribes  of  the  Persians,  Mcdes,  Bactzianfli 

^j  Sogdians,  spoke  nearly  the  same  language.     We  con  havo  no 

jificulty  in  supposing  that  this  similarity  of  speech  which  existed  in 

5trabo*s  age,  existed  also  in  earlier  times.     Tho  old  Iranian  diakcti, 

of  which  the  monuments  have  been  still  preserved  to  us,  justify  thii 

assumption.     Of  these  there  are  four,  (1)  the  speech  of  the  earlier 

AchacmenidsD,  (2)  that  of  the  later  Achccmenido),  (3)  the  dialect  of 

the   Gdthas,^   (4)  the  old  Bactrian,  tho   ordinary  language  of  the 

A  vesta.      The  lost  two  dialects   might    perhaps  also  be  embraced 

under  the  designation  of  Avestic.     The  first  two  of  these  dialccti 

belong  to  western,  the  Inst  two  to  eastern,  Iran." — Spiegel,  in  Kuhn 

and  Schleicher's  Beitnigc  zur  Vergl.  Sprachf.  ii.  6.     I  must  refer  to 

the  original  paper  for  further  details  regarding  these  dialects.    I  viU 

only  quote  one  or  two  remarks.     In  his  account  of  the  old  Persian  or 

earlier  Achmmenidan  dialect,  Spiegel  observes  (p.  7),  that,  "we  find 

in  it  all  the  classes  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  represented,  excepting 

the  cerebralR,  which  havo  a  purely  local  origin."     (See  above,  p.  440, 

^  [It  18  sotrcfly  ncccHsnry  to  eay  that  this  has  no  connexion  with   the  lodiai 
Gatha  diulcct;  deifcribod  abovi',  pp.  115,  ff.  — J.M.] 
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note.)  At  p.  13,  he  remarks:  ''We  have  pointed  out  in  the  entire 
grammar  of  the  old  Persian  so  much  that  is  identical  with  the 
Sanskrit,  that  it  may  now  be  time  to  notice  the  differences  which 
stamp  it  as  a  distinct  language  from  the  old  Indian.  Not  a  few  such 
peculiarities  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  departments  of  grammar. 
In  a  phonetic  aspect,  there  is  this  important  deviation  that  the  old 
Persian  has  the  letter  s,  which  is  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit,  and 
that  it,  like  the  Greek,  changes  the  Indian  «  into  A." — (See  aboye^ 
pp.  313,  and  315). 


NOTE  ^.—Page  296. 
Eigveda  ix.  113,  7-11.  Yatra  jyotir  ajoirafk  yatmin  hie  9var 
hitam  I  Tasmin  mdm  dhehi  pavamdna  amjiU  loke  ahhiU  \  Yatra 
rujd  Vaivasvato  yatrdvaradhanat%  diva^  \  YatrdmUr  yahvailr  dpas  tatra 
mdm  amfitam  kfidhi  \  Yatrdnukdmam  eharanam  trtndke  tridive  divah  | 
Lokdh  yatra  jyotishmantas  tatra  mdm^  etc.  |  Yatra  kdmd^  niJtdmdieha 
yatra  hradhnasya  viahtapam  |  Svadhd  cha  yatra  triptiicha  tatra  mdm^ 
etc.  I  Yatrdnanddicha  moddieha  mudah  pramuda  dsate  \  Kdmatya 
yatrdpidh  kdmdi  tatra  mdm^  etc.  |  **  Place  me,  0  purified  (Soma),  in 
that  undecaying  imchanging  region,  where  perpetual  light  and  glorj 
abide.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  king  Yaiva^vata 
(Yama)  reigns,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky  is,  and  those  great 
waters  are.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  third  heaven,  where  action  is 
at  pleasure,  where  the  shining  regions  exist.  Make  me  immortal  in 
the  world  where  all  enjoyments  abide,  in  the  realm  of  the  sun,  where 
celestial  food  and  satisfaction  are  foimd.  Make  me  immortal  in  the 
world  where  there  are  manifold  pleasures  and  joys,  and  where  the 
objects  of  desire  are  attained."  Benfey,  Gloss,  to  Samaveda,  under 
the  word  nikdma,  renders  wadhd  and  tfipti^  by  ''nectar  and  ambrcwia.'' 
See  the  fifth  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  284,  ff. 


NOTE  Y.—Faye  297. 
I  shall  here  translate  or  abstract  the  most  important  parts  of  Dr. 
Windischmann's  Dissertation,  ''  On  the  Soma^worship  of  the  Arians." 
Dr.  Windischraann  begins  with  the  following  remarks :  **  If  we  advert 
to  the  striking  contrast  which  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  Zara- 
thustra  and  the  Brahmanical  system,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  former 
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must  be  looked  on  as  the  work  of  a  reformer  seeking  to  preserre  tlie 
old  nature-worship  from  the  mythological  transformations  with  which 
it  was  threatened,  it  must  appear  as  a  matter  of  the  greater  im- 
portance to  throw  light  upon  those  points  in  which  the  two  religions 
agree.     For  as  regards  those  conceptions  which  existed  before  the  two 
systems  hud  developed  their  opposing  principles,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  they  were  possessed  in  common  long  before  the  separation 
of  the  Arian  race  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian  branches,  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  (already  existing,  and  distinguishable)  religions  of 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  Yeda,  and  that  they  had  been  inherited  from 
the  most  primitive  tradition.     Such  traditions  are,  indeed,  compara- 
tively few ;  but  the  concurrence  of  those  which  have  been  preserved, 
is  so  much  the  more  striking ;  as,  for  example,  Lassen  (Ind.  AnC  L 
517)  has  shown  in  regard  to  the  Iranian  legend  of  king  Yima,  son  of 
Yivanghat,  who  corresponds  to  the  Indian  Yama,  son  of  Yivaavat 
•  Yima,  however,  is  regarded  by  the  Medo-Persians  as  the  first  king, 
lawgiver,  and  founder  of  the  Iranian  worship,  while  Yama  is  looked 
on  by  the  Brahmans  as  lord  of  Hades  (E.Y.  i.  35,  6),  and  judge  of  the 
dead,  and  it  is  his  brother  Manu  who  plays  the  same  part  as  Yima." 
[See,  however,  p.  296,  above.]     "But  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
analogy  is  that  which  exists  between  the  Kaoma  of  the  Zendavesta  and 
the  Soma  of  the  most  ancient  Brahmanical  books,  an  analogy  which  is 
not  confined  to  some  few  features  of  the  legend,  but  extends  to  the 
entire  Soma- worship  of  the  early  Arian  race. 

<<  Haoma  and  Soma  are  names  etymologically  identicaL  Both  come 
from  the  root  su,  in  Zend  hu,  which  signifies,  *  to  beget,'  and  also,  bat 
especially  in  the  Yedic  dialect,  to  *  drop,*  or  *  to  press  out  juice.'  In 
later  Indian  mythology  Soma  means  the  moon  and  its  deity :  but  is 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  Yedas  it  signifies  a  celebrated  plant,  and  its 
juice.  This  is  the  asclepias  acida,  or  sarcostema  viminalis,  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  which  produces  a  peculiarly  astringent,  narcotic,  and 
intoxicating  effect.  The  plant,'  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  is  collected 
by  moonlight  on  the  mountains ;  stripped  of  its  leaves ;  carried  on  i 
oar  drawn  by  two  goats  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  (where  a  spot  covered 
with  grass  and  twigs  is  prepared),-  crushed  between  stones  by  tiM 

*  Oompare  SteveDBon's  Translation  of  the  Sfimaveda,  p.  iv.    This  work  ii  tt^ 

peatcdly  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 
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priests;  and  is  then  thrown,  stalks  as  well  as  juice  (sprinkled  with 
water)  into  a  sieye,  whence,  after  the  whole  has  been  further  pressed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Brahmans,  the  juice  trickles  into  a  yessel  (called 
drona)  which  is  placed  beneath.  The  fluid  is  then  mixed  with  clari- 
fied butter,  wheaten  and  other  flour,  and  brought  into  a  state  of 
fermentation;  it  is  then  offered  thrice  a  day,  and  partaken  of  by 
the  Brahmans.  The  Samayeda  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  songs  to 
accompany  this  ceremony ;  and  the  Bigyeda,  too,  contains  numerous 
passages  which  have  reference  to  it.  It  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  and  the  holiest  offering  of  the  ancient  Indian  worship.  The 
sound  of  the  trickling  juice  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  hymn.  The  gods 
drink  the  offered  beyerage ;  they  long  for  it  (as  it  does  for  them) ;  they 
axe  nourished  by  it,  and  thrown  into  a  joyous  intoxication :  this  is 
the  case  with  Indra  (who  performs  his  great  deeds  under  its  influence), 
with  the  A^yins,  the  Maruts,  and  Agni.  The  beyerage  is  divine,  it 
purifies,  it  inspires  greater  joy  than  alcohol,  it  intoxicates  Skkra,  it  ia 
a  water  of  life,  protects  and  nourishes,  giyes  health  and  immortality, 
prepares  the  way  to  heayen,  destroys  enemies,  etc.  The  Samaveda 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  Soma,  the  green  and  the  yellow :  but  it  is 
its  golden  colour  which  is  for  the  most  part  celebrated. 

''  If  we  compare  all  this  with  what  the  Persians  say  of  the  Haoma 
plant,  we  find  the  most  surprising  agreement.  Haoma  is  the  first  of 
the  trees,  planted  by  Ahura  Mazda  in  the  fountain  of  life.  He  who 
drinks  of  its  juice  never  dies.  According  to  the  Bundehesh,  the 
Qogard  or  Gokeren  tree  bears  the  Haoma,  which  gives  health  and 
generatiye  power,  and  imparts  life  at  the  resurrection.  The  Haoma 
plant  does  not  decay,  bears  no  fruit,  resembles  the  vine,  is  knotty,  and 
has  leayes  like  jessamine ;  it  is  yellow  and  white.  Its  juice  is  prepared 
and  offered  with  sacred  rites,  and  is  called  Parahaoma.  Thus  in 
Yaina,  iii.  5,  it  is  said  haomencha  para-haomencha  ayeie^  '  I  reyerence 
the  Haoma  and  the  Para-haoma.' 

''The  fact  that  the  Magians  offered  up  a  plant  was  known  to 
Plutarch,  ^°  but  what  this  plant  was  is  not  certain The  plant 

^  The  paragraph  in  which  this  information  is  found  (of  which  Windischmana 
dies  only  a  few  words)  is  as  follows : — 

Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  46.  HofilCowri  yhp  ol  fihf  Btoht  cTmu  96o  itaBdMtp  kmeri" 
Xyovr,  rhv  yJkv  ieyaBAv,  rhv  8^  ^a^Xwr  fhiftMvpyir  •  ol  M  r^  fikp  iifulrora  0th¥,  rhw  Bh 
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seems  to  hare  changed  with  the  locality ;  and  the  soma-plant  of  ^M 
Indians  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  haoma  of  the  Terax^m 
at  least  the  latter  affirm  that  their  sacrificial  plant  does  not  g^Kum* 
India.    Ahnra  Mazda  causes  the  white  haoma  to  grow  among     -% 

numerous  kinds  of  trees A  constant  appellation  of  the  haojz} 

is  the  gold-coloured  (iairigaond\  just  as  in  the  Yeda. 

"But  these  are  not  the  only  points  of  resemblance  between  th$ 
Soma  worship  of  the  Indians  and  Persians.    There  is  one  other  ray 
important  particular  in  which  they  both  agree.    In  the  Yedas,  Soou 
18  not  merely  a  sacred  sacrificial  beverage,  but  also  a  god.    This  ii 
proved  by  numerous  passages  of  the  Yeda  (Stevenson,  p.  98) ;  and  in 
particular  by  the  splendid  hymn  to  Soma,  Eigveda,  L  91.    Frecuely 
in  the  same  manner,  Haoma  is,  in  the  Zendavesta,  not  a  plant  onlj, 
but  also  a  powerful  deity ;  and  in  both  works  the  conceptions  of  the 
god  and  the  sacred  juice  blend  wonderfully  with  each  other.   The 
most  important  passages  regarding  this  personified  Haoma  are  to  he 
found  in  the  9th  and  10th  sections  of  the  Ya^na,  which  are  explained 
by  striking  analogies  in  the  hymn  of  the  Yeda  just  referred  to.   The 

Tp»lK&v  ytyov4y<u  irptafi^tpov  Icropowriv,  OZros  o9r  iicdX^i  rhr  /i^w  'fift^l^i 
rhy  8(  *ApfifjLdyiov  Koi  wptxrairfipalyero  rhy  fi^r  ioiieiyou  ^fttrl  fidXiora  rmf  auHl^t 
rhr  8c  (fiiTttXiy  vk^*^  jcal  ityyoltf  /AcVof  S^  iifju^iy  rhy  MlBfniy  tlytw  9ih  ol  Nttjpf' 
IIcfHreu  rhy  fi€<r(rriy  6yofAjdi(owrty'  iJHHa^t  fiky  r^  c^mrcua  Bituf  Kid  x<Vt4^ic  r^  U 
iixorp^cua  jcal  (rievBpctvd,  USay  ydp  rtva  KSrrrorrts  6fia^  KaXovfudniy  iw  iKfu^  ^ 
'A8i}r  &rairaXovrra<  tea)  rhv  VKiroy  tlra  fd^arrtt  eUtuvri  \vicov  a^ayhnnt  cif  i^W 
iirliXioh  ittpipowi  «ral  /^Iwrowri.  Kat  yitp  rStp  (ptrr&y  yofiliovirt  t&  fij^y  toS  A/ifc' 
Btc"),  r&  8^  rod  kokou  Ba^yos  th^ai*  Kol  r&y  (t&ttyf  Gffwtp  K^yas  k«2  ipyiButA 
X^ptraiovt  ix^yovSf  rod  iyoBov  *  rov  9k  ^adXov  robs  M^povs  clnu,  8f^  m1  rkr 
tertiyayra  irXcforovr  MtuftaylCoiHri. 

"  For  some  think  that  there  are  two  gods,  as  it  were  opposed  in  their  AmciiflMi 
the  one  the  framer  of  good  objects,  the  other  of  bad.  Some  call  the  more  exoeUeit 
being  God,  and  the  other  Demon ;  as  Zoroaster,  the  Magian,  who  is  reUtsd  to  hi*i 
lived  6000  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  called  the  one  Oromazes,  the  other 
Arimanius,  and  declared  that  the  former  resembled  light  most  of  all  seniible  diiogii 
and  the  latter  darkness  and  ignorance.  He  also  said  that  Mithras  was  intermediiia 
between  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Persian^  call  Mithras  the  mediator.  H> 
taught  them  to  sacrifice  TotiTe  and  thank-offerings  to  the  one  (Onmiaxet),  and  to  the 
other  gloomy  oblations  to  avert  his  wrath.  For  after  ponnding  a  certain  herb  eilbd 
Gmomi  in  a  mortar,  they  invoke  Pluto  and  darkness ;  and  when  they  have  mixed  it 
with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  wolf,  they  carry  it  to  a  sunless  spot  and  cast  it  i«*T* 
For  they  also  regard  certain  plants  as  belonging  to  the  good  deity,  and  othen  Id  ^ 
evil  demon ;  and  some  animals,  as  dogs,  and  birds,  and  hedgehogi,  to  the  fccaer 
(and  3thers  as)  sea-urchins,  to  the  latter ;  and  they  felicitate  those  who  have  )dSd 
the  greatest  number  of  these  lost." 
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9th  section  begins  thus :  '  In  early  morning  Kaoma  came  to  Zarathos- 
tra,  who  was  consecrating  his  sacred  fire,  and  repeating  prayers.  Zara^ 
thustra  asked  him,  ''  What  man  art  thou,  whom  I  see  to  be  the  most 
excellent  in  the  whole  existing  world  on  account  of  his  immortal  life?" 
Hereupon  Haoma,  the  pure,  the  remover  of  sickness,  answered  me, 
''  I  am,  0  Zarathustra,  the  pure,  the  remover  of  sickness.  Invoke  me, 
holy  man,  pour  me  forth  to  drink,  celebrate  me  with  praise,  as  formerly 
the  holy  men  used  to  do."  Then  Zarathustra  said,  *^  Eeverence  to 
Haoma."  '  "  Haoma  is  here  called  *  remover  of  heat,  or  sickness,'  and 
in  the  same  way  Soma  is  said  in  Rigveda,  i.  91,  12,  to  be  amlvahd, 

*  the  destroyer  of  suffering.'  This  passage  of  the  Ya^na  clearly  shows 
how,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  separate  ideas  of  the  god  and  of 
the  juice  are  blended.  Haoma  desires  that  he  himself  shall  he  pre- 
pared for  sacrifice. 

''  This  passage  is  followed  by  a  specification  of  the  four  original 
worshippers  of  Haoma.  The  first  was  Yivanhat,  who  prepared  the 
celestial  beverage  hunnta,  and  in  consequence  obtained  a  blessing,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wish  that  a  son  should  be  bom  to  him.  This  was 
Sling  Yima,  the  most  glorious  of  men,  in  whose  realm  men  and  animals 
never  died,  water  and  trees  never  dried  up,  food  was  superabundant, 
and  cold,  heat,  disease,  death,  and  devilish  envy  were  unknown. 

**  What  has  before  been  said  of  Yima  shows  the  importance  of  this 
passage.  The  worship  of  Haoma  is  placed  anterior  to  Yima,  i,e.  to  the 
commencement  of  Iranian  civilization ;  and  in  fact  is  declared  to  be 
the  cause  of  that  happy  period.  The  Rigveda  also  refers  to  this  high 
antiquity  of  the  Soma  worship,  when  (L  91,  1)  it  says  of  Soma: 

*  By  thy  guidance,  0  brilliant  (Soma),  our  courageous  fathers  have 
obtained  treasures  among  the  gods.'  Like  Yivanhat,  the  next  wor- 
shippers of  Haoma,  viz.,  Athwya  and  Samanam  Sevishta,  also  obtained 

11  Compare  SpiegePB  translation  of  the  Banc  passage,  and  its  continuation,  Ayesta, 
n.  68,  ff.  In  note  4  he  remarks :  "  Haoma,  like  Tarious  other  deities  of  the  ATesta, 
is  regarded  as  at  once  a  personal  god,  and  as  the  thing  on  account  of  which  this  god 
was  imagined.  Haoma  is  at  once  a  Tazata  and  a  drink.  The  original  identity 
of  the  Indian  Soma  with  the  Haoma  of  the  Aresta  has  been  excellenUy  shown  in 
F.  Windischmann's  dissertation.  Among  both  nations  the  healing  power  of  the 
Haoma  is  prominentiy  noticed,  but  among  the  Parsis  it  is  particularly  the  white 
Haoma  which  imparts  immortality.  The  Indian  plant  is  the  asclepias  acida ;  tho 
)*enian  is  not  determined.  Both  nations  notice  that  the  plant  grew  on  mountains, 
and  originally,  at  least,  it  must  hare  been  the  same  plant  which  both  employed." 

VOL.  XX  31 
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offspring, — Thraetaond  and  sons  who  destroyed  the  Ahrimanian 
monster.  The  heroic  age  of  the  conflict  of  light  is  thus  referred  back 
to  Haoma,  whilst  in  the  Rigveda  (i.  91,  8),  Soma  is  inyoked  to 
*  deliver  from  destruction,  to  suffer  none  of  his  friends  to  perish ;'  and 
(in  verse  15)  to  protect  from  incantations  and  from  sin;  and  in  the 
Samaveda  (Stevenson,  p.  259)  he  is  said  to  drive  away  the  Rakshasas. 

*^  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  while  Thraetaono  is  ssiid  here  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Haoma,  the  Samaveda  names  a  Kishi  Trita  as 
an  offerer  of  Soma. 

"  The  fourth  worshipper  of  Kaoma  is  Pourusa^pa,  the  father  of  Zan- 
thustra:  his  reward  was  the  birth  of  this  illustrious  son,  the  promulgator 
of  the  anti-demonic  doctrine.  Here  also  the  ancient  legend  conlirms 
the  priority  of  the  Haoma  worship  to  the  Zoroastrian  reformation. 

<<  When  Zarathustra  has  thus  learnt  that  he  owes  his  own  existence 
to  Haoma,  he  celebrates  his  praises :  and  the  epithets  which  he  here 
applies  to  the  god  agree  in  a  remarkable  way  with  those  of  the  Yeda. 
Some  of  these  parallel  epithets  are  hvaresa,  Zend,  »  warskd^  Sanskrit 
(R.V.  i.  91,  21),  *  giving  heaven;'  verethrajaOy  Zcndf=ivntraha,  Sanskrit 
(R.Y.  i.  91,  5),  '  destroyer  of  enemies ; '  hukhraiusj  Zend,  a  atdraiukf 
Sanskrit  (R.V.  i.  91,  2),  *  offering  good  sacrifices,'  or  *  wise,'  or  *  strong.' 
The  blessings  supplicated  by  Zarathustra  from  Haoma  also  agree  in 
many  points  with  those  which  the  Ycdic  poet  asks  from  Soma." 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  I  refer 
the  reader,  who  wishes  further  details  of  this  sort,  to  Dr.  Windiieh- 
mann's  dissertation  itself. 

I  copy  the  following  remarks  on  the  Soma  worship  from  Mr.  Wal^ 
ney's  ''Main  Results  of  the  later  Yedic  Researches  in  Germany^ 
(Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  299,  300).  The  ''hyinD% 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  number  [of  the  9th  book  of  the  ^gveda]f 
are,  without  exception,  addressed  to  the  Soma,  and  being  intended  to 
be  sung  while  that  drink  was  expressed  firom  the  plant  that  afforded  it, 
and  was  clarified,  are  called  pdvamdnyas,  *  purificationaL'  .  .  .  .  TIm 
word  soma  means  simply  'extract'  (from  the  root  sUf  to  express, 
extract),  and  is  the  name  of  a  beverage  prepared  from  a  certain  be^ 
the  asdepias  acida,  which  grows  abundantly  upon  the  mountainB  cl 
India  and  Persia.  This  plant,  which  by  its  name  should  be  akin  to 
our  common  milk- weed,  famishes,  like  the  latter,  an  abundant  milkj 
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jnice,  whicli,  when  fennented,  possesses  intoxicating  qualities.  In 
this  circumstance,  it  is  believed,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  wholo 
matter.  The  simple-minded  Arian  people,  whose  whole  religion  wai 
a  worship  of  the  wonderful  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature,  had  no 
sooner  perceived  that  this  liquid  had  power  to  elevate  the  spirits,  and 
produce  a  temporary  phrenzy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  in- 
dividual was  prompted  to,  and  capable  of,  deeds  beyond  his  natural 
powers,  than  they  found  in  it  something  divine ;  it  was,  to  their  appre- 
hension, a  god,  endowing  those  into  whom  it  entered  with  god-like 
powers ;  the  plant  which  afforded  it  became  to  them  the  king  of  plants ; 
the  process  of  preparing  it  was  a  holy  sacrifice ;  the  instruments  used 
therefor  were  sacred.  The  high  antiquity  of  this  cultus  is  attested  by 
the  references  to  it  found  occurring  in  the  Persian  Avesta ;  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  received  a  new  impulse  on  Indian  territory,  as  the 
pdvamdnya  hymns  of  the  Yeda  exhibit  it  in  a  truly  remarkable  state 
of  development.  8oma  is  there  addressed  as  a  god  in  the  highest 
strains  of  adulation  and  veneration;  all  powers  belong  to  him;  all 
blessings  are  besoaght  of  him,  as  his  to  bestow.  And  not  only  do  such 
hymns  compose  one  whole  book  of  the  Rik,  and  occur  scattered  here 
and  there  through  other  portions  of  it,  but  the  most  numerous  single 
passages  and  references  everywhere  appearing,  show  how  closely  it 
had  intertwined  itself  with  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Yedic  religion." 
[See  the  section  on  Soma  in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work.] 

Lassen  remarks  in  reference  to  the  affinities  of  the  Iranians  and 
Indians  (Ind.  Ajit.  1st  ed.,  i.  516 ;  2nd  ed.,  i.  617) :  ''  It  should  first  be 
recollected  that  the  Zendavesta  shows  us  the  [Iranian]  doctrine  not  in 
its  original,  but  in  a  reformed  shape ;  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
pious  men  who  lived  before  the  proclamation  of  the  law  by  Zoroaster,  and 
the  '  nearest  relations :'  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  points  wherein 
the  Brahmanical  Indians  and  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  coincide,  belong 
to  the  old,  and  those  in  which  they  differ,  to  the  new,  system.  Of  the 
beings  who  are  the  objects  of  veneration  in  the  Avesta,  it  is  the  seven 
highest,  i.e.  Ahura  Mazda  and  the  Amesha  S'pentas,  who  are  peculiarly 
Iranian ;  their  names  are  unknown  to  the  Brahmans ;  the  Yedas  re- 
cognize no  class  of  seven  divinities  of  the  highest  rank  who  are  of  the 
same  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  of  Brahma  among 
the  Iranians.    The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Zend  doctrine,  tha 
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dualistic  separation  of  the  good  and  eyil  principles,  is,  in  like  manner, 
foreign  to  Brahmanism.  But  there  are,  neyertheless,  other  deities, 
who  are  equally  yenerated  in  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Yeda,  ?iz.,  fire^ 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  and  water ;  a  fact  which  indicates  that 
both  religions  have  a  common  foundation." 

Lassen  also  treats  of  the  legend  of  Yima,  and  of  other  x>ointB  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Indian  and  Iranian  religions,  1st  ed.  L  pp.  517- 
526,  and  at  greater  length  in  the  2nd  ed.  pp.  619-634;  and  Urn 
observes :    ''  These   common   reminiscences  of  the  Eastern  Iraniaiu^ 
and  the  Arian  Indians,  cannot  be  explained  from  any  communicadooi 

■ 

such  as  neighbouriDg  nations  might  make  to  one  another.  Onthtf 
contrary,  we  perceive  sometimes  a  varying,  sometimes  a  contntdiotozj, 
conception  of  important  traditions  and  a|>pellations,  which  u  onlj 
intelligible  if  we  presuppose  an  earlier  agreement,  which  had,  in  pari^ 
become  lost  and  modified  in  the  course  of  time,  after  the  sepantioa  ci 
the  two  nations ;  and  in  part  had  become  converted  into  a  oontndio- 
tion  by  a  division  in  their  opinions.  Even  this  contradiction  indieatBi 
a  closer  connexion  between  the  two  nations  at  an  earlier  period." 

See  also  Professor  R.  Eoth's  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  G^mai 
Oriental  Society,  for  1848  (pp.  216,  ff.),  1850  (pp.  417,  ff.),  and  1853 
(pp.  67,  ff.),  on  the  legends  of  Feridun  and  Jemshid,  and  on  the 
**  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  nations ;"  and  also  his  paper  on  l^abanu- 
dista,  at  p.  243  of  the  last-named  volume ;  as  well  as  Spiegel's  poptf 
in  Indische  Studien,  iii.  448.  In  the  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  GflRD- 
Or.  Society  for  1848,  p.  216,  Roth  proposes  to  show  by  an  exampte, 
''  how  the  Yeda  and  the  Avesta  flow  firom  one  fountain,  like  two 
streams,  the  one  of  which,  the  Yedic,  has  continued  fuller,  purer,  od, 
truer  to  its  original  character ;  while  the  other  has  become  in  d>dj 
ways  polluted,  has  changed  its  original  course,  and  consequently  eiiuM)^ 
always  be  followed  back  with  equal  certainty  to  its  aonroas."  See 
also  Professor  Miiller's  "Last  Results  of  the  Persian  Beseaidie^ 
r^rinted  in  '*  Chips,"  i.  81,  ff. 


NOTE  Q.—Fage  306. 
Professor  Cowell,  editor  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the  History  of  Id& 
(1866),  has  some  remarks  on  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  >^ 
additional  Appendix,  no.  viii.,  pp.  284,  ff.    He  there  gives  a  snmmtfT 
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of  ihe  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Indians  were 
immigrants  from  without,  as  the  most  probable  inference  from  the 
premises.  He  alludes  first  to  **  the  ract  of  a  connexion  between  the 
original  Sanskrit-speaking  tribes  and  the  other  nations  of  Western 
Asia  and  Europe,  as  proved  by  the  common  origin  of  their  respective 
languages/'  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  then  proceeds :  "  It 
is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  assert  that  this  connexion  is  thus  proved 
to  be  one  of  race ;  at  any  rate,  this  is  a  question  which  belongs  to 
physical  science  rather  than  to  history.  It  is  enough  for  the  historian 
if  it  is  granted  that  in  some  remote  prehistoric  time  the  ancestors  of 
these  various  tribes  were  living  in  close  political  relation  to  each 
other;  and  the  similarity  which  we  find  in  their  languages  must  un- 
doubtedly prove  this,  even  although  the  problem  of  race  should  remain 
as  unsettled  a  question  as  before."  Compare  Mr.  GFeldarfs  remarks 
in  note  D,  above,  pp.  467,  468. 

Professor  Cowell  allows  that  "this  similarity  and  linguistic  sympathy 
proves  only  the  fa'st  of  a  connexion ;  but  they  *  prove  nothing  regard- 
ing the  place  where  it  subsisted,  nor  about  the  time,'  [Elphinstone] ; 
but"  (he  adds)  "  perhaps  the  following  considerations  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  further  question,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that ''  a  central 
home  once  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  these  now  widely  scattered 
nations  seems  prima  facie  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  they 
emigrated  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  line  as  India."  He  then 
states  the  considerations  which  confirm  this  view. 


NOTE  K.'^Page  815. 
"  The  question  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  the  separation  is  of 
yet  greater  importance  than  that  concerning  its  cause.  For  our  present 
inquiry,  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  determine  the  place,  than  the  time, 
of  that  separation.  As  regards  the  region  where  the  Indians  and 
Iranians  dwelt  together,  several  suppositions  may  be  made.  The 
Iranians  may  have  immigrated  into  the  Panjftb  along  with  the  Indians, 
and  have  turned  thence  in  a  westerly  direction.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Indians  might  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Iranians, 
and  travelled  towards  the  east.  Thirdly,  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
the  two  races  had  parted  from  each  other  before  they  migrated  towards 
India  and  Iran.    Be  this  as  it  may,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign 
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any  date  to  the  period  of  the  Beparation,  we  must  decidedly  hold  it  to 
have  occurred  before  the  Yedic  era.  No  such  relation  exists  between 
the  two  races  as  would  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the  Iramans  formed 
one  community  with  the  Indians  during  the  Yedic  period.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Yedic  gods  and  of  the  Yedic  conceptions  are  as  little 
known  to  the  Iranians,  as  the  Iranian  conceptions  are  to  the  Indians. 
The  ideas  which  are  common  to  both  nations  may  be  most  easily  and 
satisfEUitorily  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  developed  in 
the  ante- Yedic  period.''  Spiegel,  in  Kuhn  and  Schleicher's  Beitrage 
zur  yergl.  Sprachf.  vol  ii.  pp.  3,  4. 


NOTE  I,— Page  316. 

<'  It  is  the  common  view  that  it  was  religious  grounds  which  oc- 
casioned the  separation  of  the  Indians  and  Iranians.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  several  divinities  which  have 
a  good  signification  among  the  one  people,  are  used  in  a  bad  sense  by 
the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  Indian  deva  (god),  has  become 
a  demon  among  the  Iranians  under  the  form  of  dawa;  and  Indrass 
Aiidra  has  experienced  a  similar  degradation.  It  must  not  be  denied 
that  these  differences  of  conception  may  have  had  their  foundation  in 
a  religious  schism  between  the  two  nations ;  but  this  opinion  should 
not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  probable  conjecture,  or  held  to  be  an 
historical  fact,  which  follows  from  the  linguistic  data  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  proposition  that  the  Indian  and  Iranian  nations  had 
originally  the  same  common  ancestors.  Other  possible  modes  may  be 
conceived,  in  which  this  opposition  may  have  arisen;  such  as  tiie 
internal  development  of  the  Iranian  people  itself.  We  have  only  to 
reflect  on  the  case  of  the  German  religions,  and  their  ancient  gods, 
who,  in  presence  of  Christianity,  came  to  be  regarded  as  evil  spirita. 
Dualinm,  with  its  rigorous  consequences,  was  a  power  which  operated 
in  Iran  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Christianity  did  in  Germanjt 
This  dualism,  which  was  a  result  of  the  particular  development  of  the 
Iranian  people,  was  compelled  to  make  room  in  its  system,  in  the  best 
way  it  could,  for  those  forms  of  religious^  belief  which  it  found  already 
in  existence,  and  did  not  feel  itself  strong  enou^  to  discard.  ICaay 
beings  formerly  regarded  as  gods  may  thus  have  been  tranifonned  into 
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evil  spirits,  because  they  stood  in  too  strong  a  contrast  to  the  new 
moral  system.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  opposition  between  the 
religions  conceptions  of  the  Indians  and  the  Iranians  grew  np  gradually, 
and  not  all  at  once,  in  consequence  of  a  reform  of  Zarathustra,  as  some 
hare  assumed."  Spiegel,  as  above,  p.  3.  On  Andra  see  the  5th  vol.  of 
this  work.  p.  121,  and  note  212  there. 


NOTE  J.— Page  327. 

Ptolemy,  Geogr.  vi.  16,  has  the  following  notice  of  Ottorocorra : — 

"Op^  hk  SU^cDKCP  TTjv  Xripit^Vf  rd  re  KcCKjovfieva  "Awb^a,  k,  t.  X. 
*^  The  country  of  Serica  is  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges,"  viz.,  the 
Annibian,  the  Auxacian,  the  Asmincan,  the  Casian,  the  Thagurian, 
and  that  of  Emodus. 

KaX  TO  Kokovfieuop  ^OrropOKoppa^,  o5  rh,  iripara  iire)(ei,  fioipa^ 
p^d  XoT  Kal  poor  X5.  **  [Another  of  these  ranges]  is  that  called 
Ottorocorras,  the  limits  of  which  extend  from  169°  36'  to  176°  39' 
east  longitude." 

TcL  fi€V  ovp  ap/CTiKayrepa  t^9  Sffpt/cfjf;  KaTavkpMVTCU  eOvij  '^i/- 
Bptanroifxvy&v.  "  The  northern  parts  of  Serica  are  inhabited  by  the 
tribes  of  the  Anthropophagi "  (men-eaters).  The  Annibi,  Sizyges,  etc. 
follow. 

Kai  fi€<T7jfjL/3piP(!yraT0i  traph  rh  'HfKoBct  xal  Svp^f^  oprj  'Otto- 
poKoppcu*  *'  And  southernmost  of  all,  near  the  Emodian  and  Serican 
mountains,  dwell  the  Ottorocome." 

Among  the  cities  of  Serica  is  mentioned  Ottorocorra,  in  east  lon- 
gitude 165°  37'  15". 

Ottorocora  is  again  alluded  to  by  Ptolemy  in  book  Tiii.,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  eighth  map  of  Asia : — 

'JT  ^OiTopoKopa  rr)v  fieyurrqv  ^pApav  e)(€t  wpSiV  i£yo  trfiurra* 
KcH  SU(rTr)K€p  ^ AKe^avipeUis;  irpo^  €(o  &p(U<;  kind.  "  The  greatest 
length  of  the  day  in  Ottorocora  is  nearly  14 1  hours.  It  is  distant 
from  Alexandria  seven  hours  towards  the  east." 

See,  for  an  account  of  Ptolemy's  geographical  system,  Lassen's  Ind. 
Ant.  iii.  94,  if. ;  and  for  the  position  of  Ottorocorra,  the  map  at  the 
end  of  the  sAme  volume. 
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NOTE  Y..—Page  334. 

In  regard  to  AiryaDem  Yaejo,  Lassen  observes  (Ind.  Ant.  Ist  ed., 
i.,  p.  526,  ff. ;  2nd  ed.  p.  634,  ff.):  <<If  we  assnme  that  the  Arian 
Indians  and  the  Iranians  had  originally  the  same  common  abodes, 
out  of  India,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  tradition  on  the  subject 
among  the  latter  people  rather  than  among  the  former.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  Indians  have  no  longer  any  legend  of  this 
sort,  though  they  imagine  a  sacred  region  and  the  seats  of  the  gods 
to  exist  to  the  north  of  India."  The  Iranians,  on  the  contrary,  deaily 
designate  Airyanem  Yacjo  as  the  first  created  country :  this  they  place 
in  the  extreme  east  of  the  Iranian  highlands,  in  the  region  where  the 
Oxus  and  Yaxartes  take  their  rise.  This  country  was  afflicted  with 
winter  by  Ahriman,  and  had  only  two  months  of  summer,  as  if 
the  tradition  of  a  decrease  in  the  earth's  temperature  stiU  floated 
in  the  legend.  We  must  suppose  the  cold  highlands  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Belurtag  and  Mustag  to  be  meant,"  eto.  [The 
next  paragraph  will  be  quoted  in  Note  M.]  llie  following  remarb 
are  added:  ''It  suffices  to  have  made  it  probable  that  the  earliest 
abodes  of  the  Indians  and  Iranians  are  to  be  sought  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Iranian  highlands ;  but  we  may  assert  it  to  be  more  than 
probable  that  the  Indians  were  derived  from  some  part  of  the  Iranian 

13  Las8en*8  idea,  quoted  in  p.  337,  that  the  "daily  prospect  of  the  snowy  summits 

of  the  Himalaya,  glittering  far  and  wide  over  the  plains,"  and  the  knowledge  the 

Indians  had  of  the  "  tahle-land  beyond,  with  its  extensive  and  tranquil  domains,  iti 

clear  and  cloudless  sky,"  etc.,  would  point  out  the  "  north  as  the  abode  of  the  godii 

and  the  theatre  of  wonders,"  is  confirmed  by  Homer's  description  of  Olympiu^  Odjv. 

yi  42,  ff.  :— 

06\vfiv6yVf  801  ^Mur\  BtS»v  tBos  &<r^aA.if  cud 

ActicTcu,  olrrt  x^^t'  iwiwiKtmnu'  &AAit  ftdX'  cHOpti 
n^irrareu  iiy4^\oSf  Xcvic^  8*  iirtS4lipofup  tdyXri, 

**  Olympus,  where  they  say  the  blessed  gods 
Bepose  for  ever  in  secure  abodes : 
No  stormy  blasts  athwart  those  summits  sweep, 
No  showers  or  snows  bedew  the  sacred  steep ; 
But  cloudless  skies  serene  above  are  spread, 
And  golden  radiance  plays  around  its  head.'* 

This,  however,  is  the  ideal  Olympus.  The  mountain  is  styled  ieydinn/^^  ''snowy,** 
in  Iliad  i.  420,  where  the  scholiast  explains  the  discrepancy  by  saying  that  tbt 
epithet  **  snowy "  applies  only  to  the  parts  below  the  doodsi  the  rammito  being 
above  the  clouds,  and  exempt  from  rain  or  snow. 
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country The  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject are  uncertain ;  we  can  only  form  coujectuies  from  a  review  of  the 
later  geographical  positions  occupied  by  these  nations;  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  fix  on  the  country  lying  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
the  highlands  before  mentioned,  as  having  been  most  probably  their 
ancient  seats." 

See  also  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  134,  quoted  in  Note  M. 

Baron  von  Bunsen  also  treats  of  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Yendidad 
in  one  of  the  Appendices  to  his  Bibel-werk,  vol.  v.  pp.  315,  316.  I 
abstract  the  following  remarks : — **  The  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster's 
followers  begin  with  a  description  of  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  Arian 
races  of  Bactria,  as  far  as  the  Penjab.  The  account  of  these  migrations 
of  the  Bactrian  Arians  is  preceded  by  a  remarkable  reference  to  the 
primeval  country  in  the  north-east,  from  which  their  forefathers  re- 
moved to  their  present  abodes,  in  consequence  of  a  great  natural  con- 
vulsion. It  appears  that  that  once  perfect  primeval  country,  Airyana, 
had  originally  a  vezy  mild  climate,  until  the  hostile  deity  created  a 
powerful  serpent,  and  snow ;  so  that  only  two  months  of  summer  re- 
mained, while  winter  prevailed  during  ten.  The  country  next  oc- 
cupied was  Sogdiana ;  and  the  third  Bactria.  The  progress  of  the 
Arians  with  their  civilization  is,  as  it  were,  the  march  of  Ahura  Mazda, 
the  lord  of  spirits.  This  advance  has  an  historical  import,  for  all  the 
countries  which  are  specified  form  a  continuous  series,  extending 
towards  the  south  and  west,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Arian  culture  is 
discoverable,  and  even  now  (in  part  exclusively)  predominant  The 
first-named  country  can  be  no  other  than  that  where  the  Oxus  and 
Yaxartes  take  their  rise;  the  table-land  of  Pamer,  and  Ehokand. 
Assuming  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  Bactrian  tradition,  we 
have  here  a  testimony,  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration,  to  the 
historical  character  of  the  Biblical  tradition  regarding  the  interruption 
of  the  life  of  the  Asiatic  population  by  a  great  natural  convulsion  con- 
fined to  this  locality.  The  country  lying  between  the  highlands  just 
mentioned  to  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat  to 
the  west,  with  the  Caspian  Sea  in  its  centre,  is  regarded  by  scientifio 
geologists,  such  as  Humboldt  and  Murchison,  as  the  very  region  where 
the  most  recent  convulsions  of  nature  have  occurred.  The  snow  and 
the  prolonged  winter  alluded  to  in  the  oldest  Arian  tradition  must 
have  been  the  result  of  an  upheaving  of  the  land  into  mountains.'' 
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NOTE  L.^Page  354. 

In  the  Asiatic  Eesearches,  vol.  xv.  108,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
translates  parts  of  a  long  passage  in  the  Karna  Parva,  or  viii^  book  of 
the  Mahabh.,  verses  2025,  f£,^  in  which  the  manners  of  the  Bahlkas, 
Madras,  Gandharas,  Arattas,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Panjab  are  stig- 
matized as  disgraceful.  The  same  text  is  quoted  and  translated  in  the 
appendix  to  M.  Troyer's  Rajatarangini,  vol.  ii.  pp.  549,  flp.  I  will 
cite  a  few  specimens  from  this  passage.  The  country  wbeie  the 
Bahlkas  dweU  is  thus  defined  (verses  2029,  ff.)  ;  VahUhkritdh  JJifM- 
vatd  Oangay&  cIm  vahishkritdh  \  Sarcuvatyd  Tamunayd  Kurukshetrena 
chdpi  ye  \  Panehdndm  Sindhu-^hoihtdndih  nadlndih  ye^antar&iritdh  \ 
Tan  dharmavdhydn  ahtehln  Bdhlkdn  parivarfayet  \  ''Let  every  one 
avoid  those  impure  Bahlkas,  who  are  outcasts^'  from  righteousness, 
who  are  shut  out  by  the  Himavat,  the  Gangfi,  the  SarasvatI,  the 
YamunS,  and  Xurukshetra,  and  who  dwell  between  the  five  riven 
which  are  associated  with  the  Sindhu  (Indus),  as  the  sixth." 

Their  women  are  thus  described  (v.  2035)  :  Gdyanty  athaeha 
nrityanti  striyo  mattdh  vivdsMah  \  Nayardydra-vapreihu  vahir  indl- 
ydnulepandhf  etc.  ^'  The  women,  drunk  and  undressed,  wearing  gar- 
lands, and  perfumed  with  unguents,  sing  and  dance  in  pubHc  places, 
and  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town,"  etc. ;  with  much  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

Again  (v.  2063,  ff.):  PanchafMdyo  vahanty  etdh  yatra  nUmtyt 
parvatdt  \  Araffdh  ndma  Bdhikdh  na  teshv  Aryo  dvyaham  vaset  \  (t. 
2068,  ff.)  Jrattdh  ndma  te  deidh  Bdhlkath  ndma  tajjalam  \  Brdhmand- 
poioddh  yatra  tulyaJc&ldh  PrajdpaUh  \  Vedo  na  teshd^  vedyaneha  yifi$ 
yajanam  eva  cha  \  Vrdtydnd^i  ddsamlydndm  annam  devdh  na  hkunfaU  | 
PraBthaldh  Madra-Odndhdrdh  Araffdh  ndmatah  Khaidh  \  VoMi- 
SindhuBaiwlrdh  Hi  prdyo  Hikutsitdh  \  '*  In  the  region  where  these  fife 
rivers  flow  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  dweU  the  Bahlkas,  caUed 
Arattas ;  let  no  Arya  dweU  there  even  for  two  days.  •  •  •  The  name 

^  These  expressions,  **  dharma-raAyan"  and  '*  vaAuA-kritfi^,"  seem  to  contam  a 
play  on  the  name  of  the  Bahlkas,  This  tribe  is  mentioned  in  the  S'.  P.  Br.  i.  7, 3» 
8,  quoted  aboTe,  p.  202 ;  where  it  is  said  that  they  gave  to  Agni  the  name  of  Bhara. 
This  reference  to  their  recognition  of  one  of  the  Indian  goda,  without  any  deprecia- 
tory allusion  to  their  manners,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  indicate  that  the  author  of 
the  Brahmana  did  not  hold  them  in  such  low  esteem  as  the  speaker  in  the  Jlahft- 
bh&rata.    See  also  the  quotations  from  Pfisini  in  note  142,  p.  854. 
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of  the  ooantry  is  Aratta;  the  water  of  it  is  called  B&hlka.  There 
dwell  degraded  Brahmansi  contemporary  with  Prajapati.  They  have 
no  Yeda,  no  Yedic  ceremonyi  nor  any  sacrifice.  The  gods  do  not  eat 
the  food  offered  by  Yr&tyas  and  servile  people.  The  Frasthalas, 
Madras,  GkuidharaSi  ArattaSy  Ehaias,  Yasatis,  and  Sindhusanvlras  are 
nearly  all  very  contemptible."  Again  it  is  said  of  the  same  country 
(▼.  2076,  ff.)  Tatra  va%  Brdhmamo  hhutva  tato  hhavati  Eshatriyah  | 
VaiSya^  l^adraieha  Bdhlkat  tato  hhavati  ndpitah  \  Ndpitaieha  tato 
hhnipd  punar  hhavoiti  Bruhmanah  \  Bvijo  hhutvd  cha  tatraiva  punar 
ddio  ^hhijdyate  \  Bhavaty  ekah  huU  viprah  prasrishttih  kdmachdrinah  \ 
O&ndk&r&h  Madrakdichaiva  Bdhlkdiehdlpaehetasah.  **  There  a  Bahlka, 
bom  a  Br&hman,  becomes  afterwards  a  Kshatriya,  a  YaiSya,  or  a 
Sudra,  and  eventually  a  barber.  And  again  the  barber  becomes  a  Brah- 
man. And  once  again  the  Brahman  there  is  bom  a  slave.  One  Brah- 
man alone  is  bom  in  a  family  among  the  senseless  Gandharas,  Madras, 
and  Bahlkas ;  the  [other  brothers]  act  as  they  will  without  restraint." 

In  the  Bajataranginl,  i.  307,  ff.,  the  Gandhara  Brahmans  are  thus 
characterized :  —  Agrahdrdn  jagfnhire  Odndhdra  -  brdhtnandi  tatah  \ 
tamdna-iildB  tasyaiva  dhruvaih  ts  *pi  dvijddhamd^  |  Bhaginl-varya- 
$ambhoga-nirlajjdh  MUehha-vafhiajdh  \  Smuhd-sangati-iahtdicha  ddrO' 
ddh  santi  pdpinah  \  Vastubhdvais  tathd  hhdfya  hhdryyd-vikraya' 
kdrinah  \  paropabhoyttds  teshdih  nirlajfds  tarhi  yoshttah  \  ''Then 
the  Gandhara  Brahmans  seized  upon  rent-free  lands ;  for  these  most 
degraded  of  priests  were  of  the  same  disposition  as  that  [tyrannical 
princej  These  sinners,  sprung  from  Mlechhas,  are  so  shameless  as  to 
corrapt  their  own  sisters  and  daughters-in-law,  and  to  offer  their  wives 
to  others,  hiring  and  selling  them,  like  commodities,  for  money.  Their 
women  being  thus  given  up  to  strangers,  are  consequently  shameless.'' 

M.  Troyer  remarks  (vol.  ii.  317)  that ''  the  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab 
are  in  this  passage  of  the  Mahabh.  named  generally  Bahlkas  and  Aratfas, 
while  the  Gandharas  are  associated  with  the  different  tribes  into  which 
these  inhabitants  are  subdivided,  such  as  the  Prasthalas  and  Madras, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  former  (the 
Gandharas)  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  diffused  like  them  between 
the  six  rivers  of  that  country.  •  .  The  Sindhu-Gandh&ras  mentioned, 
Raj.  i.  66,  lived  on  the  Indus." 

And  Wilson  says  (As.  Res.  xv.  105) :  <' According  to  the  Mahabh. 
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the  Grandhari  are  not  only  met  with  upon  crossing  the  Setlej  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  AiruvatI  (Ravi),  or  where  Strabo  places  Gandaris, 
but  they  are  scattered  along  with  other  tribes  throughout  the  Panjab, 
as  far  as  to  the  Indus,  when  we  approach  Gandaritis.  According  alio 
to  our  text  (Raj.  i.  66)  one  body  of  the  Gandhari  appear  to  occupy  a 
division  of  their  own  on  the  last  river,  which  is  named  after  that  very 
circumstance,  Siadhu-Gandhar,  and  these  may  have  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  modem  Candahar."  In  his  Yishgu-Pnr.y  Ist  ed., 
p.  191,  note  88,  the  same  writer  says  of  the  Gandharas:  ^' These  are 
also  a  people  of  the  north-west,  found  both  on  the  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  in  the  Fanjab,  and  well  known  to  classical  authors  as  the  Gandarii 
and  Gandaridae."    See  also  Eawlinson's  Herodotus,  iv.  pp.  216,  217. 


NOTE  M.—Pa^e  356. 

Lassen,  Ind.  Ajit.  i.  527,  remarks  as  follows :  **  The  opinion  that 
the  original  seats  of  these  [the  Indian  and  Iranian]  nations  are  to  be 
sought  here  in  [the  extreme  east  of  the  Iranian  highlands],  receiTSS 
great  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  we  find  branches  of  these  nations 
on  both  sides  of  this  lofty  range ;  for  the  ancient  iahabitants  of  Casghir, 
Yarkhand,  Ehoten,  Aksu,  Turfan,  and  Khamil  are  Tajiks  and  speak 
Persian ;  it  is  from  this  point  only  that  they  are  diffused  towards  the 
interior  of  upland  Asia :  so  that  their  most  powerful  germ  seems  to 
have  been  planted  on  this  range." 

And  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  says:  ''Without  extending  the  limits 
of  India,  however,  too  far  to  the  north,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  valleys  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  were  properly  included  within 
them,  and  that  their  inhabitants,  as  far  as  to  the  Pamer  mountains  and 
Badakhsh&n,  were  Indians,  who  may  have  been  at  first  tributary  to 
Persia,  and  afterwards  subjects  of  some  branches  of  the  Greek  laoe  of 
Ractrian  kings." — Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  134. 

Dadakhshan  is  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  near  ita  aooroo^ 
situated  between  lat.  36®  and  38®  north,  and  lying  eastward  fiom 
Balkh.  Pamer  lies  in  the  same  direction.  See  the  map  in  Axiaoa 
Ant.  p*  214,  or  that  of  Ancient  India  in  Lassen's  Ind.  Ant,  vol.  iL 
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NOTE  'N.—Page  396,  note  83,  line  6. 

The  passage  of  the  Siettapatha  Brahmai^a  here  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
xiii.  8,  1,  5 :  Chatueerdkti  \  devdi  cha  aeurdi  eha  uhhaye  prujupatyuh 
dikshv  aepardhanta  |  te  devdh  asurdn  eapatnSn  hhrdtrivyan  dighhy^ 
^nudanta  \  te  ^dikhdh  pardhhavan  \  tasmdd  ydh  daivyah  prajdi  ehatus- 
traktini  tdh  imaSdndni  htrvate  |  atha  ydh  dsuryah  prdehyde  tvad  ye 
tvat  parimandaldni  \  te  ^nudanta  hy  endn  dighhyah.  <' Four-cornered. 
The  gods  and  Asoras,  both  the  offspring  of  Prajapati,  contended  in  the 
regions.  The  gods  expelled  the  Asoras,  their  rivals  and  enemies,  from 
the  regions"  [conceived,  apparently,  as  square,  or  angular].  ''They, 
being  regionless,  were  overcome.  Hence,  the  people  who  are  divine 
construct  their  graves  four-cornered ;  whilst  the  Eastern  people,  who 
are  akin  to  the  Asuras,  construct  them  round.  For  the  gods  drove 
the  Asuras  from  the  regions." 


NOTE  O.—Page  443. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  here  presents  itself,  on  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  make  a  few  remarks,  viz.,  whether  the  indigenous 
or  non-Arian  races,  who  now  speak  Tamil,  and  the  other  languages  of 
the  southern  group,  are  of  the  same  family  as  those  tribes  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Aryas  on  their  first  arrival  in  India, 
and  the  remains  of  whose  languages  have  survived  in  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  northern  Hindustan.  The  late  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Stevenson 
appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  non-Sanskrit  clement  in  the 
northern  and  southern  vernacular  dialects  was  originally  to  a  great 
extent  the  same,  and  that  the  people  who  spoke  them  also  belonged  to 
one  race.  He  remarks  (Art  vii.,  Joum.  Bombay  Branch  Boyal  As. 
8oc.,  No.  Xn.  for  1849),  ''It  is  usually  taken  also  for  granted  that 
between  the  non-Sanskrit  parts  of  the  northern  and  southern  families 
of  languages  there  is  no  bond  of  union,  and  that  the  only  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  their  Sanskrit  element.  It  is  to  this  last 
proposition  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  demurs."  He  afterwards 
proceeds :  "  The  theory  which  has  suggested  itself  to  the  writer  as 
the  most  probable  is,  that  on  the  entrance  of  the  tribes  which  now 
form  the  highest  castes,  those  of  the  Brahmans,  Kshattriyas  and 
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Waisyas,  into  India,  tbey  found  a  mde  aboriginal  popniation,  spealdng 
a  different  language,  having  a  different  religion,  and  different  customs 
and  manners ;  that  by  arms  and  policy  the  original  inhabitants  were  all 
subdued,  and  in  great  numbers  expeUed  £rom  the  northern  regions, 
those  that  remained  mixing  with  the  new  population,  and  being  first 
their  slaves,  and  then  forming  the  Sudra  caste.    The  language  of 
these  aborigines  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  southern  family  of 
languages,  the  most  perfect  remaining  type  of  which  family  is  the 
TamU."    The  fundamental  affinities  of  the  northern  and  southern 
languages  are  then  discussed  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  various  papers  in 
the  same  journal,  which  appeared  in  the  years  1851  and  1852.    Dr. 
Caldwell,  however,  has  expressed  his  dissent  from  Dr.  Stevenson, 
both  in  regard  to  the  afiinities  between  the  pre-Aryan  races  them- 
selves of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  and  their  original  languages. 
(See  pp.  38,  ff.  and  69,  ff.  of  Ids  Dravidian  Grammar).     In  regard  to 
the  languages  he  remarks  (p.  39,  fif.)  that  the  hypothesis  of  their 
affinity  does  not  appear  to  him  to  have  been  established;  as  though 
various  analogies  in  grammatical  structure  seem  to  connect  the  non- 
Sanskrit  element  in  the  north  Indian  idioms  with  the  Scythian  or 
Tartar  tongues,  yet  that  no  special  relationship  of  the  former  to  the 
Dravidian  languages  has  yet  been  proved  to  exist.     K  the  non- 
Sanskrit   clement   in   the    northern    vernaculars  (p.   40}  had  been 
Dravidian,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  in  their  vocabularies  a  few 
primary  Dravidian  roots  such  as  the  words  for  head,  hand,  foot|  eye^ 
ear;   whereas  Dr.  Caldwell  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  trust- 
worthy analogy  in  words  belonging  to  this  class.    Further  research, 
he  adds  (p.  42),  may  possibly  disclose  the  existence  in  the  northern 
vernaculars  of   distinctively  Dravidian  forms  and  roots,  but  their 
presence  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  proved ;  and  he  therefore  concludes 
that  the  non-Sanskrit  portion  of  the  northern  languages  cannot  safiely 
be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the  southern,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
sense  of  both  being  Scythian  rather  than  Arian.     The  same  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  who  in  his  '^  Notes  on  the  MarSthI 
Language,''  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Molesworth's 
Marathi  Dictionary  (p.  xxii),  thus  writes : — *'  The  Scythian  words  in 
the  Marathi  are,  in  general,  like  those  of  the  other  Turanian  tongues^ 
more  in  their  forms  than  in  their  sounds.     They  differ  very  much 
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from  the  Tocables  of  the  Tunmian  languages  in  the  south  of  India 
(the  Canaresei  Telugu,  Tamul,  and  MalaySlam),  the  comparison  of  the 
dictionaries  and  grammars  of  which  throws  hut  little  light  on  the 
Marathl;  and  though  they  may  be  classed  in  the  same  tribo  of 
languages,  they  evidently  belong  to  a  different  family,  to  a  different 
Turanian  immigration  into  India,  yet  to  be  explored  by  the  combined 
labours  of  the  philologist  and  the  ethnographer."  Begardiog  the 
question  whether  the  non-Arian  tribes  of  the  north  and  the  south 
are  themselyes  of  the  same  stock,  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  (p.  72)  that 
the  Dravidians  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  ludia,  or  at  least  as  the  earliest  that  entered  from  the 
north-west,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  the 
people  whom  the  Arians  found  in  possession,  or  whether  they  had 
been  already  e:spolled  from  the  north  by  the  irruption  of  another 
Bcythian  race.  "Without  deciding  this  point  positively,  Dr.  Caldwell 
is  led  by  the  apparent  differences  between  the  Dravidian  languages 
and  the  aboriginal  element  in  the  northern  vernaculars,  to  incline  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Dravidian  idioms  belong  to  an  older  stage 
of  Scythian  speech ;  and  if  this  view  be  correct,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Scythian  or  non-Arian  portion  of  the 
north  Indian  population  must  have  immigrated  into  India  at  a  later 
period  than  the  Dravidians,  and  must  have  expelled  the  Dravidians 
from  the  greater  portion  of  north  India  befotlB  they  were  themselves 
subjugated  by  a  new  race  of  Arian  invaders  from  the  north-west. 
In  any  case  Dr.  Caldwell  is  persuaded  that  it  was  not  by  the  Arians 
that  the  Dravidians  were  expelled  from  northern  India,  and  that, 
as  no  reference  occurs  either  in  Sanskrit  or  Dravidian  tradition  to 
any  hostilities  between  these  two  races,  their  primitive  relations 
could  never  have  been  otherwise  than  amicable.  The  pre-Arian 
Scythians,  by  whom  Dr.  Caldwell  supposes  that  the  Dravidians  may 
have  been  expelled  from  the  northern  provinces,  are  not,  he  con- 
siders, to  be  confounded  with  the  Kolas,  Santhals,  Bhills,  Doms,  and 
other  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  north,  who,  he  supposes,  may  have 
retrred  into  the  forests  before  the  Dravidians,  or,  like  the  Bhotan 
tribes,  have  entered  into  India  from  the  north-east.  The  languages 
of  these  forest  tribes  Dr.  Caldwell  conceives  to  exhibit  no  affinity 
with  the  aboriginal  clement  in  the  north-Indian  vernaculars.    We 
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have  therefore,  according  to  the  views  just  summarily  ezpoundedy 
four  separate  strata,  so  to  speak,  of  population  in  India : 

Dint  and  earliest,  the  forest-tribes,  such  as  the  Kolas,  Santhals, 
Bhills,  etc.,  etc.,  who  may  have  entered  India  from  the  north-east 

Second.  The  Dravidians,  who  entered  India  from  the  north-west, 
and  either  advanced  voluntarily  towards  their  ultimate  seats  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  or  were  driven  by  the  pressure  of  subsequent 
hordes,  following  them  from  the  same  direction. 

ITiird.  We  have  the  race  (alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
head,  No.  2)  of  Scythian  or  non-Arian  inmiigrants  from  the  north- 
west, whose  language  afterwards  united  with  the  Sanskrit  to  form 
the  Prakf  it  dialects  of  northern  India. 

Fourth.  The  Arian  invaders  who  (after  separating  first  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  stock,  and  last  of  all  from  the 
Persian  branch  of  that  family)  advanced  into  India,  drove  before 
them  the  non-Arian  tribes  who  were  previously  in  possession  of  the 
Panjab  and  other  parts  of  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  and  after 
organizing  Brahmonical  communities,  and  founding  Brahmanical  insti- 
tutions in  the  north,  gradually  diffused  themselves  to  the  east  and 
south,  and  eventually  extended  their  discipline,  and  to  some  degree 
their  sacred  language,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

To  whatever  degree  the  details  of  this  theory  may  be  capable  of 
proof,  the  general  conclusion,  at  least,  seems  to  be  undeniable,  vis., 
that  the  ancestors,  both  of  the  Dravidian  nations,  and  of  other  non* 
Sanskritic  tribes  now  occupying  different  parts  of  India,  wer^  in 
occupation  of  that  country  before  the  immigration  of  the  Arians; 
and  that  the  former  could  not  (as  is  erroneously  intimated  in  Tarioni 
Puranic  and  other  traditions)  have  been  descended  from  the  latter. 
If  the  Dravidian  Cholas,  Keralas,  etc.,  were  originally  Kshatriyss 
who  fell  away  from  Brahmanism,  they  must  have  been  reconverted  to 
that  system ;  a  double  process  of  which  there  is  no  historioal  proofL 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES. 


L  Page  47,  Une9  21-24. 

This  remark  seems  to  be  incorrect.  The  Scholiast  could  not  have 
meant  to  denote  the  Maharashtrl,  or  any  other  of  the  provincial  Pr&kf  its, 
by  the  term  '^deSi^*^  as  they  all  embraced  a  ''  tatsama*'  and  a  '^  tad- 
bhava"  element  also.  He  could  only,  when  using  the  word  *^de£i,** 
have  referred  to  the  local  element  in  each.    See  pp.  49,  427,  ff. 

ii.  Page  249,  Unes  18,  ff. 

A  leanred  friend  informs  me  that  the  Sanskrit  astu  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  Latin  eeto,  which  in  old  Latin  is  eetod ;  that  the  latter 
word  coincides  with  such  Sanskrit  forms  as  yajat&t,  etc. ;  and  that  the 
same  holds  good  of  the  Greek  eefb.  He  also  states  that  santu  (Sanskrit) 
is  not  s  eunto  (Latin^;  and  that  the  Greek  ?«,  en,  do  not  correspond  to 
the  Sanskrit  QsU^  dslt,  but  to  the  Yedic  de  (compare  Buhtlingk  and 
Both  s.v,  1,  as;  where  Panini  vii.  3,  97,  and  E.V.  x.  8u,  7 ;  z.  129, 
3,  and  x.  149,  2,  are  referred  to).  Bopp.  Comp.  Gr.,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  p.  410, 
gives  the  Sanskrit  aiam,  d«7«,  dsit,  and  de,  as  corresponding  to  the 
Chreek  en,  es,  es,  en;  and  Schleicher  in  the  table  in  p.  710,  of  his 
Compendium,  3rd  ed.,  gives  etto  (Gr.)  and  esto  (Lat.)  as  corresponding 
to  the  Sanskrit  astu,  and  sunto  (Lat.)  as  coinciding  with  the  Sanskrit 
smUu, 

iii.  Page  250,  line  14. 

Jkn^i,  dadariay  coireepond  both  in  sense  and  sound  to  derlidf  dedorka. 

iv.  Page  251,  lines  25-27. 

Instead  of  the  Sanskrit  navatd,  samatd,  laghutd,  such  Yedic  forms  as 
ettrishtatdti,  devatdti,  sarvatdti,  should  have  been  given  as  the  more 
exact  equivalents  of  the  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin  words  there  quoted* 
See  Bopp's  Comp.  Grammar,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  218  (where  the  Latin 
HiMctay  juoenta,  vindieta,  are  specified  as  the  forms  corresponding  to  the 

VOL.  n.  32 
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Sanskrit  navatd,  etc.),  and  ^21.     See  also  Schleicher's  Compeudium, 
3rd  ed.,  p.  425.  f. 

V.  Page  251,  Unes  28,  S. 

Compare  with  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  forms  in  tis  and  ra,  the  Latin 
mens,  metitu;  ars,  artis;  fora,  fortU:  and  vestis.  See  Schleicher'f 
Compendium,  p.  437. 

vi.  Page  253. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  TJjjvalaladatta,  Prof.  Anfirecht  hu 
pointed  out  a  numher  of  forms  which  c<MTespond  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

TiL  Page  264,  Une  1 ;  and  289,  line  6,  and  note  66. 

See  Bohtlingk  and  Eoth's  Lexicon,  s.v.  1,  rudh;  where  rodhitim 
E.Y.  viii.  43,  6,  and  vi  rodhat,  in  B.Y.  i.  67,  5  (9),  are  derived  from 
rudhy  the  old  form  of  ruh,  and  are  explained  in  the  sense  of  "  growing." 
See  also  Benfey's  translation  of  the  latter  passage  in  Orient  and  Ooo- 
dent,  i.  596. 

viii.  Page  347,  lines  8,  ff ;  348,  lines  25,  ff.,  and  350, 1 
Compare  note  12  in  the  first  preface  above,  p.  xxv. 

ix.   Page  393,  line  19 ;  395,  line  21 ;  396,  line  15  ;  and  418,  iwU  124. 

The  points  referred  to  in  these  passages  are  farther  illostrated  by  te 
following  lines  from  the  Mahabharata,  ii.  1169,  £f. :  Tata^  SUffdnh 
kam  chaiva  Tdldkatam  athapi  cha  \  vaie  chakre  makdtefd^  DanieMi 
eha  maMbalah  \  1170  |  Sagara-dvipa-vasdmi  cha  nfipaHn  MkdA** 
yoni-jdn  \  Nishdddn  purushdddmi  cha  Karnaprdvarandn  apt  1 1171 1 
Te  cha  Kdlamukhdh  ndfna  nara-rdJcshasa-yonayah  \  kfitsnam  Ko^f^ 
rim  chaiva  Surahhtpattanam  tathd  \  ....  1173  |  JSkapdddAi  dn 
purushdn  Kerakdn  vana-vdsinah  \  nagarim  SanjayanilJk  eha  pdskit 
dam  Karahdtakam  \  1175  |  JDutair  eva  vase  ehakre-  \  1176  |  TsUi 
kachchha-gato  dhlmdn  dutdn  Mddravati'Suia!^  I  1177  |  Preskaydmiti 
rdjendra  Paulastydya  mahdtmane  \  Vlhhlshatidya  dkartndUnd  jftiHr 
pHrvam  arindama  \  1178  |  l^a  chasya  pratijagrdha  idstmam  piith 
purvakam  \  '' 1169.  Then  the  glorious  and  mighty  warricnr  zedoeed 
to  subjection  Surparaka,  Talakafa,  the  Dag^&luiSi  (1170)  tiia  kio|l 
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of  MIechha  race,  who  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the 
ITishadas,  the  men-eaters,  the  KarnaprdYaranas,  [men  whose  ears 
served  them  for  coverings],  (1171)  the  Kalamukhas  sprang  from  men 
and  Rakshasas,  the  whole  of  Kolagiri  and  Surabhipattana  .... 
1173.  He  then  by  his  heralds  subjected  the  Kerakas,  one-footed  men 
living  in  forests,  the  city  Sanjayanti,  and  the  wicked  Karahataka  .  .  . 
1176.  Then  the  wise  and  righteous  son  of  Madravati,  arrived  in  the 
low-lying  tract,  sent  messengers  amicably  to  the  great  son  of  Pulastya, 
Yibhishana,  who  received  his  commands  in  the  same  spirit."  In  verse 
1837,  the  "  man-eating  Bomakas,"  and  in  v.  1875,  the  Earnaprava- 
ranas,  are  again  mentioned. 

The  monkeys  despatched  to  seek  for  Sita  are  desired  to  visit  among 
other  countries  those  of  the  following  races : — Ramayana  iv.,  40,  26, 
iL  (Bombay  ed.,  —iv.  40,  29,  ff.,  Gorr.  ed.):  KarnaprdvaranuyM  chaiva 
taihd  chdpy  Oshfhakarnakah  \  GharalohamukhdS  chaiva  javandi  ehaika- 
pSdakak  I  akshat/ah  halavantai  cha  tathaiva  purushddakd^  |  Kir&tdi 
HkshnachnddS  eha  hsmdhhdft  priya-dariandh  \  dma-mlndiandi  ehdpi 
Kirdtdh  dvlpavdsinah  \  antarjalachardh  ghordl^  naravydghrdh  iti 
mnfitdh,  **  The  Karnapravaranas  (men  whose  ears  served  for  cover- 
ings), the  Oshtbakarnakas  (people  whose  ears  extended  to  their  lips), 
the  dreadful  Lohamukhas  (iron-faced-men),  swift,  and  one- footed,  nn- 
decayiug,  strong,  men-eaters  (a  kind  of  llakshasas  according  to  the 
commentator),  the  Kiratas,  with  sharp-pointed  hair-knots,  gold- 
coloured,  and  pleasant  to  behold ;  and  the  dreadful  Eiratas,  who  are 
islanders,  and  eat  raw  fish,  live  in  the  waters,  and  are  men-tigers 
(men  below  and  tigers  above,  according  to  the  commentator)."  One 
of  the  BakshaslB  mentioned  in  the  Mahabh.  iii.  6137,  is  called 
ekapada,  **  the  one-footed." 

z.  Pag$  416,  line  4. 

The  Bftkshasas  are  in  other  places  also  described  as  following  Brah- 
manical  observances.  Thus  in  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  Gkutama 
(from  the  Mahabharata  zii.  6293,  ff.),  above  referred  to  in  pp.  365,  f., 
and  418,  note  124, — ^which  is  told  as  an  illustration  of  ingratitude, — 
it  is  narrated  that  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  other 
Brahman,  the  hero  of  the  story,  after  pleading  poverty  as  an  excuse 
for  his  mode  of  life,  left  theDasyu  village  in  which  he  had  been  living, 
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and  went  towards  the  ooean.  While  he  is  halting  in  a  dclightfoJ 
forest  under  a  tree,  a  crane,  called  Rajadharman,  son  of  Kaiyapa  and 
the  goddess  Dakshayanl,  and  a  friend  of  Brahma,  arrives  in  the  eren* 
iog  from  the  heaven  of  that  deity.  Gautama,  heing  hungry  and  thintj, 
is  tempted  to  kill  and  eat  him.  The  hird,  however,  welcomes  him  as  i 
guest  to  his  house,  and  entertains  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Gautama  then,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  his  host,  explaiu 
thut  \^e  is  indigent,  and  on  his  way  to  the  sea-coast  in  search  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  bird  promises  to  procure  him  riches,  and 
in  the  morning  sends  him  to  a  friend  of  his  own,  a  Bakshasa  king; 
called  Yirupaksha,  who  lived  not  far  off,  and  who,  he  said,  would  fulfil  all 
Gautama's  aspirations  (v.  6356).  The  Brahman  accordingly  proceeds 
to  the  court  of  the  Bakshasa  chief,  where  he  is  eagerly  welcomed.  In 
answer  to  the  Bakshasa's  questions,  he  avows  that  he  has  maniedi 
S^udra  woman  as  his  second  wife  {punarhhn),  Kotwithstanding  this 
confession,  he  is  invited  to  a  feast  to  be  given  to  a  thousand  learned 
Brahmans  whom  the  Bakshasa  chief  was  to  entertain  on  that  daj 
(vv.  6376,  ff.)  These  Brahmans  were  aU  well  fed,** received  large 
presents  of  jewels,  and  were  assured  that  on  that  day  they  woold 
receive  no  molestation  from  any  Bakshasas  (w.  6392,  f.).  Gautama, 
too,  got  his  share  of  gold,  which  weighed  so  heavily,  that  he  could 
scarcely  carry  it  away  to  his  place  of  sojourn  in  the  forest,  where 
he  sat  down  wearied  and  hungry.  He  is,  however,  welcomed  and 
entertained  by  the  crane  Bajadharman,  but  resolves  to  slay  hia  host, 
that  he  may  have  somewhat  to  eat  on  the  way  home  (v.  6401).  Ha 
accordingly  kills  the  crane  while  asleep,  plucks  and  roasts  him(T. 
6403),  and  sets  out  on  his  journey  homeward.  After  a  time,  the 
Bakshasa  king  is  apprehensive  that  something  may  have  befuUen  his 
friend  Bajadharman,  who  had  not  come  to  visit  him  as  usual,  and  sends 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  absence  (6407,  ff.).  The  bird's  skeleton 
is  discovered,  and  Gautama  is  pursued  and  brought  to  the  Bakshasa 
king,  who,  with  his  ministers  and  purohitas,  weeps  at  the  sight  of 
his  friend's  remains  (v.  6418) ;  and  commands  the  malefactor  to  he 
slain  and  his  flesh  given  to  the  Bakshasas  to  eat.  They,  however, 
beg  to  decline  eating  the  flesh  of  such  a  sinner,  and  say  it  shonld 
be  given  to  the  Dasyus.  But  even  the  latter  refuse  to  eat  it  Both 
Bajadharman  and  Gautama  are,  howeveri  afterwards  restored  to  li&* 
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The  latter  returns  to  his  old  hanntsy  and  begets  wicked  sons  on  this 
9udra  woman,  his  second  wife.  Ho  is  in  consequence  cursed  by  the 
gods,  and  doomed  to  hell  (w.  6445,  ff.). 

zi.  Pag$  343,  line*  8  and  19. 

The  number  of  the  periodical  called  "Nature,"  for  14th  Sept.,  1871, 
contains  an  article  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  on  Major-Oeneral  Cunning- 
ham's "Ancient  Geography  of  India,"  in  which  E.y.  v.  53,  9,  and  z. 
75,  6,  are  translated,  and  some  remarks  on  the  Eubha,  Krumu,  and 
GbmatI  rivers  are  added. 

ziL  Page  439,  line  14. 
As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  find  that  it  is  stated 
by  a  writer  in  the  "Comhill  Magazine  "  for  November,  1871,  p.  570,  f., 
that  Dr.  Caldwell  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  Dravidians  are  a 
Turanian  people;  and  that  in  reality  they  "represent  lineally  an  off- 
shoot from  the  great  parent  stock  which  left  the  fatherland  long  before 
Sanskrit  was  grown  into  vigour,  and  about  the  same  period  that  the 
Teutonic  wave  flowed  northwards  into  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Dravidian  root  which  does  not  appear  in  Gothic,  Anglosaxon,  or  Ice- 
landic." As  at  present  informed,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  any 
detailed  proof  of  these  assertions  has  been,  or  can  be,  adduced. 
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METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS. 


I  REPxiNT  here  two  metrical  tranfllatioiiB  from  Indian  authors,  which 
have  already  heen  puhlishcd,  though  they  are  but  Tery  slightly  cod- 
neoted  with  the  other  contents  of  this  Tolume. 

I.  Asita  and  Buddha^  or  the  Indian  Simeon. 

In  the  Lalita  Yistara — a  legendary  history  in  prose  and  verse  of  the 
life  of  Buddha,  the  great  Indian  Saint,  and  founder  of  the  religion 
which  bears  his  name — it  is  related  that  a  "J^iBhi,  or  inspired  sage^ 
named  Asita,  who  dwelt  on  the  skirts  of  the  Himalaya  moontaiiu^ 
became  informed,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  variety  of  portents,  of  the 
birth  of  the  future  lawgiver,  as  the  son  of  King  S^uddhodana,  in  the 
city  of  Kapilavastu,  in  Northern  India,  and  went  to  pay  his  homage 
to  the  infant.  I  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  legend  in  the  fc^owing 
verses.  The  similarity  of  some  of  the  incidents  to  portions  of  the 
narrative  in  St.  Luke  ii.  25,  ff.,  will  strike  the  reader. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Buddhist  books  speak  also  of  earlier  Buddhaa^ 
that  the  word  means  ''the  enlightened,"  or  ''the  intelligent,"  and 
that  Buddha  also  bore  the  appellations  of  Gautama,  and  of  Sakyasinha, 
and  S&kyamuni — i.e.,  the  lion,  and  the  devotee,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Siakyas,  to  which  he  belonged. 

That  I  have  not  at  all  exaggerated  the  expressions  in  the  text  which 
speak  of  Buddha  as  a  deliverer  or  redeemer,  or  assimilated  his  character 
more  than  was  justifiable  to  the  Christian  conception  of  a  SaviouTi 
will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  can  examine  the  original  for  hitni^lf 
In  a  passage  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  509,  Kumaxila 
Bhatta,  a  renowned  Brahmanical  opponent  of  the  Buddhists,  wfailfl 
charging  Buddha  with  presumption  and  transgression  of  the  roles 
of  his  caste  in  assuming  the  functions  of  a  religious  teacher  (with 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  Kshatriya,  and  not  to  the  Brahmanical, 
class,  he  had  no  right  to  interfere),  ascribes  to  him  these  woida^ 
*^  Let  all  the  evils  (or  sins)  flowing  from  the  ooimptioii  of  the  Kali 
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Hge "  (the  fourtli,  or  most  degenerate,  age  of  the  world)  "  fall  upon 
me ;  but  let  the  world  be  redeemed  !"  If  we  wore  to  judge  from  this 
passage,  it  might  seem  that  the  character  of  a  vicarious  redeemer  was 
claimed  by,  or  at  least  ascribed  to,  Buddha.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  B. 
G.  Childers,  however,  that  in  his  opinion  the  idea  of  Buddha's  having 
suffered  vicariously  for  the  sins  of  men  is  foreign  to  Buddhism,  and 
indeed,  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  system.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Buddhist  idea  is  simply  this,  that  Buddha  volun- 
tarily underwent  great  sufferings  and  privations  during  a  long  course 
of  probation,  in  order  that  he  might  attain  the  truth,  and  teach  it  to 
men,  and  so  redeem  them  from  worldly  existence. 

Another  valued  correspondent.  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell,  is  unable  to 
think  that  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  Buddha  by  Eumarila  is  foreign 
to  his  system,  as  it  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the 
six  paramitas.  But  he  does  not  understand  it  as  implying  any  theo- 
logical notion  of  vicarious  atonement,  but  rather  the  enthusiastio 
utterance  of  highly-strung  moral  sympathy  and  charity ;  and  would 
compare  it  with  St.  Paul's  words  in  llomans  ix.  3,  and  explain  it  in  just 
the  same  way  as,  he  thinks,  Ghrysostom  does  that  verse.  He  further 
refers  to  the  existence  of  numerous  Buddhist  stories  in  the  Kathasarit- 
sagara,  among  which  is  one  from  Ivi.  153,  viz.,  the  story  of  the  dis- 
obedient son  with  a  red-hot  iron  wheel  on  his  head,  who  says: — 
Pdpmo  *nye  '^t  {vi?]  muchyantam  prithvydm  tat-pdtakair  opi  |  d  pdpa- 
kshayam  etad  me  chakram  Ihrdmyatu  murdhani  \  **  Let  other  sinners  on 
earth  be  freed  from  their  sins ;  and  until  the  removal  of  [their]  sin  let 
this  wheel  turn  round  upon  my  head."  In  either  case  it  is  only  a 
wish,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  really  had,  or  ever  could  have,  any 
effect  on  other  men.  It  only  expresses  a  perfection  of  charity.  The 
same  idea  (borrowed,  as  Mr.  Cowell  supposes,  from  Buddha)  occurs 
in  the  Bhagavata  Pufana,  ix.  ch.  21.  The  "  immortal  word  "  {amjritam 
waehah,  v.  1 1)  contained  in  the  12th  verse,  and  ascribed  to  the  pious  and 
benevolent  king  Eantideva, — who  himself  endured  hunger  and  thirst 
to  relieve  others, — ^is  as  follows :  iVa  kdmaye  ^Iiam  gatim  Uvardt  pardm 
oihtarddhi-yuktam  apunarbhavam  vd  \  drtim  prapadye  ^khila-dehahhajdm 
aniahithito  yena  hhavanty  aduftkhdh  \  ''I  desire  not  from  Gbd  that 
highest  destiny  which  is  attended  with  the  eight  perfections,  nor  do  I 
ask  to  be  exempted  from  future  births.    I  seek  to  live  within  all  cor- 
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ASITA  AND  BUDDHA,  OB  THE  INDIAN  SIMEON. 


On  Himalaya's  lonely  stcop 
There  lived  of  old  a  holy  sa^, 
Of  shriTclled  form,  and  bent  with  age, 

Inured  to  meditation  deep. 


He — when  great  Buddha  had  been  bom, 
The  glory  of  the  Sukya  race, 
Endowed  with  every  nolv  grace, 

To  save  the  Buffering  worl^  forlorn—- 

Beheld  strange  portents,  signs  which  taught 
The  wise  that  that  auspicious  time 
Had  witnessed  some  event  sublime, 

With  universal  blessing  fraught. 

The  sky  with  joyful  gods  was  thronged : 
He  heard  their  voice  with  glad  acclaim 
Kesounding  loudly  Buddha's  name, 

While  echoes  clear  their  shouts  prolonged. 

The  cause  exploring,  far  and  wide 
The  sage's  vision  ranged ;  with  awe 
Within  a  cradle  laid  he  saw 

Far  off  the  babe,  the  Sakyas*  pride. 

With  longing  seized  this  child  to  view 
At  hand,  and  clasp,  and  homage  pay. 
Athwart  the  skv  he  took  his  way 

By  magic  art,  ana  swan-like  flew ; 

And  came  to  King  Suddhddan's  gates. 
And  entrance  craved — *'  Go,  royal  page, 
And  tell  thy  lord  an  ancient  sage 

To  SCO  the  King  permission  waits." 

The  page  obeyed,  and  joined  his  hands 
'Before  the  prince,  and  said — "  A  sage, 
Of  -hri veiled  form,  and  bowed  with  age, 

Before  the  gate,  my  sovereign,  stands, 

**  And  humbly  asks  to  see  the  King." 
'1(>  whom  .Suddhodan  cried—**  We  greet 
All  such  with  joy ;  with  honour  meet 

The  holy  man  before  us  bring." 


poreal  beings,  and  cndnre  their  pains,  that  so  they  may  be  freed  from 
Buffering."      On  this  the  commentator  annotates  thus :  Para-duhkhd" 

sahishnutayd  iarveihdm  duhkham  way  am  bhoktum  dhd^U  \ 

'^  akhiladeha-hhajdm  drttm"  duhkham  tat'tad-hhoktri-rikpena  **antak» 
sthitah'*  »ann  aham  ^*prapadye^* prdpnuydm  ity  evam  kdmaye  |) 

The  saint  beside  the  monarch  stood. 
And  spake  his  blessing—^  Thine  be  hetl^ 
With  length  of  life,  and  might,  and  weahk; 

And  ever  seek  thy  people's  good." 

With  all  due  forms,  and  meet  respect, 
The  King  received  the  holy  man. 
And  bade  him  sit ;  and  then  b^an— 

**  Great  sage,  I  do  not  recollect 

**  That  I  thy  venerable  face 
Have  ever  seen  before ;  allow 
That  I  inquire  what  brings  thee  now 

From  thy  far-distant  dwelling-place." 

«  To  see  thy  babe,"  the  saint  replies, 
**  I  come  from  Himalaya's  steeps." 
The  king  rejoined — '*  &(y  infant  sleeps; 

A  moment  wait  until  he  rise.*' 

<*  Such  great  ones  ne'er,"  the  Rishi  spake, 
**  In  torpor  long  their  senses  steep, 
Nor  softly  love  luxurious  sleep ; 

The  infant  Prince  will  soon  awue." 

The  wondrous  child,  alert  to  rise. 
At  will  his  slumbers  light  dispelled. 
His  father's  arms  the  infant  held 

Before  the  sage's  longing  eyee. 

The  babe  beholding,  passing  bright, 
More  glorious  than  the  race  dirine, 
And  marked  with  every  noble  sign,^ 

The  saint  was  whelmed  with  deep  delight; 

And  crying — "  Ix) !  an  infant  naced 
With  every  charm  of  form  i  greet !" 
He  fell  before  the  Buddha's  feet, 

With  fingers  joined,  and  round  him  ptoei* 

Next  round  the  babe  his  inns  be  wonod, 
And  **  One,"  he  said,  **  of  two  careeii 
Of  fame  awaits  in  cominj^  yean 

The  child  in  whom  these  ngna  a^e  found. 


>«  Certain  corporeal  marks  are  supposed  by  Indian  writers  to  indicate  the  taXait  gieatacas  of 
tliosc  children  in  whom  they  appear.  Of  these,  thirty-two  primary,  and  eif  hty  aeeoodary,  Buifcs 
arc  referred  to  in  the  original  as  being  -risible  on  Buddha's  penon. 

1*  The  word  here  imperfectly  translated,  means,  according  to  Professor  H.  H.  WDsonls 
Dictionary,  *•  reverential  salutation,  by  cireunuunbDlatiDg  a  person  or  ol^Jtet,  keepiof  tht  lighl 
aide  towards  them.** 
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^  If  rach  an  one  at  borne  abide, 
He  shall  become  a  King,  whose  sway 
Supreme  a  mighty  arm'd  array 

On  earth  shall  stablish  far  and  wide. 

**Ift  spuming  worldly  pomp  as  vain, 
He  choone  to  lead  a  tranquil  life, 
And  wander  forth  from  home  and  wife. 

He  then  a  Buddha's  rank  shall  gain." 

He  spoke,  and  on  the  infant  gazed. 
When  tears  suffused  his  a^d  eyes ; 
His  bosom  hea?ed  with  heavy  siglis ; 

Then  King  Suddhddan  asked,  amazed — 

**  Say,  holy  man,  what  makes  thee  weep, 
And  deeply  sigh  ?    Does  any  Me 
lialign  the  royal  child  await  P 

Hay  heavenly  powers  my  infant  keep !" 

**  For  thy  fiur  infant's  weal  no  fears 
Disturo  me.  King,'*  the  Rishi  cried ; 
'*  No  iU  can  such  a  child  betide : 
My  own  sad  lot  commands  my  tears. 

**  In  erery  grace  complete,  thy  son 
Of  trutn  shall  perfect  insight  ^*  gain. 
And  far  sublimer  fame  attain 

Than  ever  lawgiver  has  won. 

**  He  such  a  Wheel  ^^  of  sacred  lore 
Shall  speed  on  earth  to  roll,  as  yet 
Hath  never  been  in  motion  set 

By  priest,  or  sage,  or  god  of  yore. 

'*The  world  of  men  and  gods  to  bless, 
The  way  of  rest  and  pace  to  teach, 
A  holy  law  thy  son  shall  preach— 

A  law  or  stainless  righteousness. 

«  By  him  shall  suffering  men  be  freed 
From  weakness,  sickness,  pain  and  grief; 
From  all  the  ills  shall  fina  relief 

Which  hatred,  love,  illusion,  breed. 

**  His  hand  shall  loose  the  chains  of  all 
Who  KTOAU  id  fleshly  bonds  confined ; 
With  healing  touch  the  wounds  shall  bind 

Of  those  whom  pain's  sharp  arrows  gaU. 


''  His  words  of  power  shall  put  to  flight 
The  dull  array  of  leaden  clouds 
Which  helpless  mortals'  vision  shrouds, 

And  clear  their  intellectual  sight. 

<<  By  him  shall  men  who,  now  untaught^ 
In  devious  paths  of  error  stray, 
Be  led  to  find  a  perfect  way — 

To  final  calm  ^^  at  last  be  brought. 

"  But  once,  0  King,  in  many  years. 
The  figtree^'  somewhere  flowers  perhapi 
So  after  countless  ages'  lapse, 

A  Buddha  once  on  earth  appears. 

*<  And  now,  at  length,  this  blessed  time 
Has  come :  for  he  who  cradled  lies 
An  infant  there  before  thine  eyes 

Shall  be  a  Buddha  in  his  prime. 

**  Full,  perfect,  insight  gaining,  he 
Shall  rescue  endless  myriads  tost 
On  life's  rough  ocean  waves,  and  lost, 

And  grant  them  immortality.** 

**  But  I  am  old,  and  frail,  and  worn ; 
I  shall  not  live  the  day  to  see 
When  this  thy  wondrous  child  shall  tm 

From  woe  the  suffering  world  forlorn. 

"  'Tis  this  mine  own  unhappy  fate 
Which  bids  me  mourn,  and  weep,  and  sig 
The  Buddha's  triumph  now  is  nigh. 

But  ah !  for  me  it  comes  too  late ! " 

When  thus  the  aged  saint,  inspired, 
Had  all  the  intant's  greatness  told. 
The  King  his  wondrous  son  eztoUed, 

And  sang,  with  pious  ardour  fired — 

"  Thee,  child,  th'  immortals  worship  aU, 
The  great  Physician,  bom  to  cure 
All  iUs  that  hapless  men  endure ; 

I,  too,  before  thee  prostrate  fall." 

And  now — his  errand  done— the  sage, 
Dismissed  with  gifts,  and  honour  due^ 
Athwart  the  eether  swan-like  flew, 

And  reached  again  his  hermitage. 


I*  The  term  here  tranalsted  **  insight  **  it  Aerived  fipom  the  same  root  as  the  word  "  Buddha,** 
and  means  **  intelligence,"  or  **  enlightenment." 

>T  The  term  thus  rendered,  dharmaehakrat  expresses  a  somewhat  ringnlar  figure.  It  dsnotea 
the  **  wheel  of  the  law,"  or  the  **  wheel  of  righteonsness,"  or  the  **  wheel  of  religion." 

!•  The  word  in  the  original  is  nifrSiy$,  a  term  of  which  the  sense  is  disputed— some  scholars 
esteeming  it  to  mean  aheolute  annihilation ;  others  explaining  it  as  the  extinction  of  paasioo,  the 
attainment  of  perfect  dispassion.  Mr.  Childers  informs  me  that  he  ooosiders  nirvd^  to  signify 
active  bllM  on  earth  for  a  brief  period,  followed  (upon  death)  by  total  annihilation.  See  a  letter 
from  him  on  this  subject  In  No.  62  of  **  TrQbner'i  Literary  Beoord  "  for  October,  1870,  p.  27* 

■*  The  tree  referred  to  in  the  original  is  the  Udumbara,  the  Fieus  ghmeratm, 

^  Amritt  eha  proHthtMpa^iKyati, 
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STOEY  OF  RAVa:?A  AND  VEDAVATI 


n.  Bdvana  and  VedavatU 

The  B&mayana,  as  is  well  known  to  students  of  Indian  literatnie^ 
relates  the  adventures  of  Kama,  son  of  the  King  of  Ajodhja  (Onde), 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  intrigue,  became  an  exile  from  his 
country,  and  wandered  about  the  southern  regions  of  India  in  company 
with  his  brother  Lakshmana  and  his  wife  Sita.  Sita  was  carried  off 
by  Ravana,  Eling  of  the  Eakshasas  (demons  or  goblins),  to  his  capitsi 
Lanka,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Ultimately,  Bavana  was  slain  in 
battle  by  E&ma,  who  (according,  at  least,  to  the  poem  in  its  existing, 
and  perhaps  interpolated,  form)  was  an  incarnation  of  the  supreme 
god  Vishnu,  and  Sita  was  rescued.  Eama  returned  to  Ayodhya  after 
his  father's  death,  and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  legend 
now  freely  translated  is  taken  from  the  supplementary  book  of  the 
Kdrndyaga,  chapter  17,  and  relates  a  passage  in  the  earlier  life  of 
Kavana.  Yedavati,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  agreeably  to  the  Indian 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  was  subsequently  re-bom  in  the 
form  of  Sita. 


"Where,  clothed  in  everlasting  snow, 
Himalay's  giant  peaks  arise 
Against  the  ambient  aznre  skies, 
And  bright  as  molten  silver  glow — 
While,  far  beneath,  the  solitudes 
Are  green  with  Devadaru  *^  woods — 

It  chanced  that  once  the  demon  lord 
Who  ruled  in  Lanka's  isle  afar, 
And,  mounted  on  his  airy  car. 
Those  northern  tracts  sublime  explored. 
Alighted  there  upon  the  ground, 
And  roamed  the  forests  wild  around. 

And,  lo,  he  saw  a  maiden,  fair 
And  brilliant  as  a  goddess,  clad 
In  garb  ascetic,  rude  and  sad. 
Deform  with  squalid  matted  hair : 
And  all  at  once  with  passion  fired, 
The  damsel's  secret  thus  inquired : 

•*  How  is  it,  tell  me,  lovely  maid — 
Whose  virgin  channs  subdue  tiie  heart, 
Whose  form  with  every  grace  of  art 
In  gold  and  ^ems  should  be  arrayed^ 
Thou  dost  this  doleM  garb  assume, 
Which  ill  beseems  thy  jrouthf  ul  bloom  P 


"  Whose  daughter  art  thou  P  What  hath  led 
Thy  choice  to  such  a  life  austere  P 
0  Dlest  were  he  whom,  lady  dear 

And  beauteous,  thou  should'st  deign  to  wed  I " 

Him,  duly  honoured  f3»  a  guest, 

The  fair  ascetic  thus  addressed  : 

'<  My  father  was  a  holy  sage ; 
From  him  I  sprang  as,  calm,  and  detd 
To  earthly  aims  and  joys,  he  read 

Th*  eternal  Veda's  hallowed  page : 

The  voice  which  spoke  within  me  Book 

In  me  a  form  corporeal  took. 

*■*  The  gods,  enamoured,  all  aspired 
The  honour  of  my  hand  to  gain : 
Their  ardent  pleas  were  urged  in  vaia ; 

A  loftier  aim  my  fother  fired ; 

For  he  had  vowed,  with  lawful  pride, 

I  could  be  only  Vishnu's  bride. 

« Incensed  at  his  rejection^  one 
Among  the  suitors,  proud  but  base, 
The  chieftain  of  the  iDaitya  race,** 
Avenged  the  slight  the  sage  had  diowa: 
By  night  he  ni^  my  (awi  crept, 
And  ^ely  slew  him  while  he  dept. 


•1  PiMu  depodaru,  whieh  aignifles,  thfS  ** divine  tree;"  the  Deodar,  a  magidfleent  tree^  both 
n  height  and  girth. 
^  The  DaitjM  in  character  correspond  with  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks. 


FBOM  THE  RAMATANA. 
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^  That  I  m  J  rire*!  high  aim  may  gain, 
And  win  great  Vianna  for  my  lord, 
I  lead  thiB  hSe,  by  thee  abhorred. 

Of  hard  austerity  and  pain ; 

And,  till  the  god  himself  impart, 

I  wed  hia  image  in  my  heart 

**  I  know  thee,  Ravan,  who  thon  art : 
By  Tirtue  of  this  life  austere 
All  hidden  things  to  me  are  clear ; 
I  bid  thee  hence ;  ayaunt,  depart !" 
But  by  the  maiden's  charms  subdued, 
The  demon  still  his  suit  pursued. 

"  Proud  art  thou,  lady  Aiir,  whose  soul 
So  high  aspiroA ;  but  such  sublime 
Deyodon  suits  not  well  thy  prime, 

Kor  stem  and  painful  self-control. 

The  old  may  so  their  dap  employ ; 

But  thou  should'st  live  tor  love  and  joy. 

'^  I  am  the  lord  of  Lanka's  isle ; 

Thy  peerless  charms  my  bosom  fire ; 

If  thou  wilt  crown  my  heart's  desire, 
And  ever  on  me  sweetly  smile, 
Then  thou,  my  favoured  queen,  shalt  know 
The  bliss  l^at  power  and  wealth  bestow. 

**  And  who  is  Vishnu,  pray,  declare, 
Whose  form  thy  fancy  paints  so  bright  P 
Can  he  in  prowess,  grandeur,  might, 

And  magic  gifts,  with  me  compare  ? 

A  phantom  vain  no  longer  chase. 

The  offer  of  my  love  embrace." 

To  whom  the  holy  maid  replied — 
"  Presumptuous  fiend,  thy  boast  is  loud : 
No  voice  out  thine,  profanely  proud^ 

Hath  ever  Vishnu's  might  defied. 


Heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  all  own  him  lord- 
By  all  their  hosts  and  powers  adored." 

She  spake ;  the  fiend  with  rage  was  fired : 
The  damsel's  hair  he  rudely  grasped ; 
Thus  by  his  hated  fingers  claspea. 

She  tore  ner  locks,  and  cried,  inspired— 

<*  This  insult  I  may  not  survive : 

I  enter  now  this  fire,  alive. 

**  Yet  though  I  die,  I  once  again 
Shall  live  to  recompense  tlus  wrong. 
And  though  my  vengeance  slumber  long, 

My  pious  works  their  meed  shall  gain. 

And  I  shall  re-appear  on  earth, 

A  virgin  fidr  of  royal  births" 

She  ceased.    With  fixed  resolve  to  die, 
The  fire  she  entered,  calm,  elate ; 
When  all  at  once,  to  celebrate 
This  deed  heroic,  from  the  sky 
There  fell  a  shower  of  fragrant  fiowers. 
Rained  down  by  gods  from  heavenly  bowen. 

Nor  was  this  maid's  prediction  vain. 

Attaining  all  her  heart's  desire, 
As  STta  she  was  bom  again, 

The  daughter  of  a  royal  sire, 
And  won  great  Ruma  for  her  lord, 
Whom  men  as  Vishnu's  Self  adored. 

And  now  the  demon-king  profane, 
Whose  coming  doom  had  been  foretold 
By  that  insulted  maid  of  old, 

By  Kama's  hand  in  fight  was  slain. 

For  how  could  hellish  power  withstand 

Incarnate  Vishnu'a  murderous  brand? 
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Abhidhannapitaka,  56 

AhhTra,  428 

Ahhinka,  46 

AbhirT,  dialect,  46 

Abu  Sin,  349 

Acbcha,  see  Atsu  and  Utsu 

Acbitas,  391 

Adarr'a,  400 

AdharuTana  Yyakaranam, 

428 
Adbvarrn,  188 
Aditi,  297 

Aditva  (tbesnn),  188 
i&schyliis  quoted,  293 
Agamemnon^  196 
AgaAtya,  409,  413  ff. 
Agiii,"l76. 181,  185, 188  f, 
197,  201  f,  211  f,  323, 
361,  451,  etc. 
Agnihotra,  404 
Agni  puTdna.  422 
Agrnyana,  177 
Ahi,  3»8 
AhT^uva,  387 
Ahhman,  480,  see  Angra- 

mainyus 
Ahura  Mazda,  298  f,  329 

ff.  464.  471  ff. 
AindraTayava-graba-brab- 

maoa,  213 
AiruTatT,  484.  see  IrfiyatI 
Airyama,  298 
Airvaina- vaejo,   329   ff, 

48t»  f. 
Aitareya  Bnibmana  181 

i.  4—172 

i  2-<,  25—381  f. 

ii.  19—397 

T.  32—188 
▼ii. 

1,  22,  34—183,  353 

13—184 

18—364,  369 

▼iii.  14,  23—324 

8S— 183 


Aitibasikas,  175  f. 
Akesines,  345 

AkrTijb,  422 
Aksu,  484 
Akuli.  386,  896 
Alexandria,  479 
Alexander  tbe  Great,  344  f. 

Alisbung,  345 

Aliababad  pillar  inscrip- 
tion, 104,  109 

Amad,  390 

Amarakosba,  255,  404 

A mf sharpen tas,  475 

Amir  Taimur,  6 

Anagnitrs,  390 

Anasas,  392 

Anava,  377 

Andbra-dTpikS,  427 

Andhrabbfitya  dynasty, 
438 

Andbra  kaumudi,  428, 431 

Andbrian  Visbnu,  428,431 

Andbra  Raya  or  Andbra 
Koyoodoo,431,  436, 438 

Andbras,  364,  423,  427 

Andra,  300,  478 

Angas,   351  f»    357,  406, 
454 

Angiras,  197 

Angirasas,  189,  383 

Anglosaxons,  280 

Angramainyus,  299, 330 

Anindra,  373  f. 

Anitabha.  343  ff,  348  f 

Anjaiia,  350 

Anuibi,  479 

Annibian  mountains,  479 

Antbropopbagi,  479 

AnukramanI,  195,  361 

Anuyajas,  175  f. 

Anyade^yam,  428 

ApabbraWa,    46  ff,    52, 
259,  428 

Apastamba,  179 

Apaya,  345 

Appakavlyam,  429 


Aptya,  296 
Arabic,  218  ff. 
Aracbosia,  314,  332 
Aranyani,  393 
Ararat,  481 
Arattas,  482  ff 
Arbuda,  385,  387  f. 
Ardbamagadbi,  dialect,  46, 

50 
Aria,  Ariana,  818,  840 
Ariabigncs,  Ariaratbes,etc., 

etc.,  293 
Arii,  292 

Arimanius  (Abriman)  472 
Ariomardus,  292 
Arizanti,  292 
ArjikTja,  341,  345,  848 
Ar)uni,  385 
Arna,  347  f,  361 
Arrian,  Indica,  344 
Aryainan,  297  f. 
Aryas,  218,  282,291,354, 

859  ff,  443 
Aryayarta,  303,  840,  400 
Asbi,  331 
Asikni,  341,  345 
Asita,  tbe  Indian  Simeon, 

494 
Asmirsean  mountains,  479 
Arfoka,  56,  62  ff,  104,  132 
Asura,  299 
Asuras,  175, 202, 363, 485, 

etc.,  etc. 

,  tbeir  castles,  378  ff. 

Asutripas,  391,  418 
ABTyalayana,  179,  199, 298 
As'yatba,  461 
Atfvins,  176,360,447,471 
Atbaryan,  451,  460  f,  464 
Atbanrans,  189,  383 
Atbaryungirasas,  460 
Atbarya   ijanbitS,   187  ff, 

445  ff. 
Atharyayeda. 

•  •  • 

111. 
17,  4,  8—421 
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AthaTYBYeHtL— continued, 
iv. 
16,  1,  ff.-461 
20,  4,  8—368 
30,  4—209 

V. 

4,  1—328 

22,  6,  7  f,  12,  14— 

351,  446 
28,  9  f— 383 

X. 

3,  11—388 

4,  23—451 

6,  10,  20—383 

7,  20—189 
li.  7,  24—189 

xii. 
1,  11—349 

1,  45—876 

•  •  • 

ivui. 

2,  28—368,  387. 

xix. 
47,  60—451 
62,  1—368 
Athrava,  456,  460,  464 
Athwya,  296,  473 
Atith^Ta,  379,  38o 
Atri,  198.  388 
Atsu  Tclugu,  429  f. 
A^thakatha,  56,  62 
Attock,  335 
Atyarati.  324 
Audbarran  Acbary,  432 
Audumbarayana,  177 
Aufrecht,   Prof.   Th.,  bis 

Catalogue,  167 
— ,  art.  in  Jour.  Ger. 
Or.  Society,  343 

-,  art.  in  Ind.  Stud. 


195 

,  on  a^  of  Atbarva- 

Teda,  450  ff. 

■,  on  the  relation  of 


Prakrit  to  Sanskrit,  131 
-,  on  Vcdic  forms  in 


Pali,  72 

-,    quotations  lup- 


plied  by,  159,  400 

^   Bug^gestionB    by, 


205,  238,  359,  etc. 
-,  his  Ujjvalaladatta, 


142,  490 
AupamanyaTa,  175,  196 
Aurnayabna,  176  f,  204 
— ,     the    demoDt 

871,  387 
Anxasian  monntaluB,  479 
Avantl,  dialeet^  60 
ATat&rs,  203 


Avesta,  459  f,  475  f 
Ayodhva,  498 
Ayu,  386. 


Bactria,  457,  481 
Bactrians,  457,  459 

kinjfs,  336,  484 

language,  226 
Badakhsban,  319,  484 
Badarika,  329 
Bagh  0  Babar  quoted,  6 
Baehr's  Herodotus,  292 
Bahlkas,   202,  352,   354, 
482  ff. 

Balbikas )      *^* 
BakhdbT,  830 
Baludichcbft,  60 
Bularamayana,  78,89, 103 
Balasa,  351 
Bali  417 
Baikh,  332,  446 
Ballantine,  Rev.   II.,    on 

roladon  of  Mahratti  to 

Sanskrit,  26 
BallantjTie,  Dr.  J.  R.,  cor- 
rection  suggested   by 

him,  174 
,  bis  Mababbushya, 

154,  346 
Banga,  64 
Bangaa,  357 
Bauddhas,  259 
Bauddhayana,  179 
Beames,   Mr.  J.,  art.   in 

Joum.  R.  A.  S.y  8,  86, 

143  f. 
Becas,  345 

Behar,  347,  350,  404,  443 
Bebat.  345 

Belurtagh,318^S34,480 
Benfey,  Prof.  Th. 
,  his  art.  in  Gotfc.  Gel. 

Anz.  115,117,145,2^^, 

867  f. 
,  Griecb.  Wurzdlexi- 

kon,  228,  256 
f  Indien  quoted,  66, 

64,  105,  136,811,385 
-,  Orient  niul  Occident, 


204,  343,  369, 370, 872, 
etc. 

— ,  Simayeda,  160, 170, 
198,203,237,843,846, 
348,  etc.,  ete. 
— ,  Sanskrit  graamiar, 
263,  266, 441 


Bengali  dialect,  4  ff,  32, 

118,  127,  146,254,42.5, 

439 
Bhabra  inscription,   104, 

109,  115 
Bhagavata  Purana,  162 
i.  3,  24—350 
iv.  14.  43  tf— 411 
viL  10,  1^—350 
IX.  21,  11  f— 495 
Bbamaba's  Manorama,  43 
BbarataTarsba,  336 
BbOsha,  46,  67,  130,  136, 

151  f. 
Bbufikara    Acharja,   16L 

178 
Bhava,  461 
Bhavya,  343 
BhUle,  487 
BhimesVara,  428 
Biilsbma,  365 
BbotA,  49 
Bbotan,  487 
Bhngu,  197 
Bhrigus,  279 
Bhur,  188 
Bhuvah,  188 
Blackie,  Prof.,  bis  note  on 

IHad,  ii.  813  f— 157 
Bohtlingk,  Dr.  O  — 

,  his  S'akuntali,  14 

,  his  Pauiui,  154 

Bohtlingk     and    Roth's 

Lexicon,  187,  189,  204, 

224,  238,  346,  348.  350, 

360.  f,  368  f,  460  ff,  ete. 
BoUensen,  Dr.,  articles  by 

him,  160 
Bopp,  Dr.  F.,Comp.  Gran. 

228,  236,  489 
Brabmi,  nU, 

Brahmi  jyesbtbam,  j452 
Brahma  and  Brimha,  I5S, 

202,  432  f. 
Br&hman  (priest),  188, 4«2 
Brahman     (caste)     %d%f 

456  tt,  462 
Brahmanas   (books),  163, 

176,  l'78  ff. 
Brahma  purSna,  422 
Brahmayaiyarta    Pnrftga, 

162 
Brahmayarta,  808,  400 
Brajbb&kha,  86,  39 
Breal,  M.,  on  tiia  geogia- 

pbj  of  tliA  Af<eata,  814, 

334 
Brikad  Aimmka 

shad,  216(881 
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Biibaddcvatuy  164 

Brihat,  166 

Brockhaus,  H.,  bis  Prabo- 

dliachandrodaya,  14 
Buddha,  65, 116, 163, 360, 

494  ff. 
Buddhaghosa,  62,  72 
Buddhapriya,  60 
Buddhism,  66  ff. 
BuddbiBt  counciLi,  66 
Bnddhistn,  53  f,  361 
Bundehosh,  471 
BonsciL  on  the  geography 

ofthc  Avosta,  334,  481 
Bnrnouf,  M.  £.,   Bbaga- 

yata  Parana,  338 
,  llistoire  du  Buddb- 

i8mclndicn,116, 123f. 
,  Lotus  dc  la  bonne 

loi,   66,   61,  72,  105  f, 

109  if. 
Bumouf  and  I/ussen,  on 

the  Pali,  68,  108 
Burriudu,  349 


Calchas,  196 
Caldwell's  Drayidian 

Gram.,  63,  416,  424  ff, 

486  ff. 
Campbcirs  Telngn  Gram., 

48  f,  63,  424  ?,  434  ff. 
Canarcse     language,    32, 

260,  423  ff. 
Canoj,  49,  roc  Kanouj 
Casian  mountains,  479 
Caspian  Sea,  481 
Caucasus,  481 
Cawnpore,  properly  Eanb« 

pur,  17 
Celtic  languages,  217 
Centaurs,  279 
Cerebral  letters,  441  f. 
Chakhra,  330 
Chanduliku,  Cbun^ali,  46, 

50" 
Cban^ulas,  305,  310 
ChandTdevai[  Ptukpta  £- 

pika,  46 
CbandrabhagS,  348 
CharanavyQha,  192 
Cbarmati'iras,  177 
Chhandas,  189 
Cbbaudogya  Upanisbad, 
p.  586—396 
IV.  17, 1—188 
Chenab,  845 


Cbilden,  Mr.  E.  C,  rag* 
gestions  made,  and  ma- 
terials supplied,  by  bim, 
22,  24  f,  28  f,  64,  76, 
83,  88  f,  110,  495. 

Chintamani,  4^5 

ChitrakQta,  409,  412 

Cbitraratba,  347  f,  361 

Cbolas,  422  f. 

Cborasmians,  292,  342 

Chrvsostom,  405 

Cbulikapai^uchl,    dialect, 
48,  62,  428 

Chumuri,  368 

Clougb's  Pull  Grammar, 
65,  70,  73,  76 

Colcbrooke,  Mr.  H.  T.,  bis 
£s8;iys,  178,  196,  200, 
203,  266,  326,  424 

Comparative  Philology, 
remarks  on,  217  ff. 


Comparative  Tabl 
i.  {Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and 

modern    vernaculars, 

13.  16  ff 
iL  Prakrit  and  modem 

vernaculars,  27  ff. 
iii. — vii.   Sanskrit,  Gfi- 

tbS,   Pali,  and  Pra- 

krit,  76  ff. 
yiii.  Sanskrit,  rock  in- 
scriptions  and    Pali, 

111  ff. 
ix.  Sanskrit,  Persian,  & 

Arabic  words,  220 
—  Sanskrit,      Zond, 

and  Persian,  221  ff. 
z.  Sanskrit,      Zend, 

Greek,     and    Latin, 

230  ff. 
Sanskrit  &  Zend,  287  ff. 
Sanskrit    and    Telugu 

roots,  426  f. 
Comparison    of    Sanskrit 

and  Zend,  Greek  and 

Latin  pronouns,noans, 

verbs,  etc.,  242  ff. 
CopbSu,  see  Kopben 
Coromandel  coast,  401 
Cowell,  Prof.  £.   B.,  bis 
Prukrita    prakatfa,    14, 
43  f,  48,  73  ff,  120. 

,  correction  made  by 

bim,  174 

-,  note  in  Elpbinstone's 


}ustorj,  476  f. 
-,  opinion  referred  to, 


495 


Crawford,  Mr.  John — 
*'  Language  as  a  test  of 
the  races  of  man,"  etc., 
282,  f. 

Curaj,  436,  437 

Curtiiis,  Grundzuge  der 
Gricch.  Etymologie,228, 
237,  239,  266 

Curzon,  Mr.  A.,  in  Jour. 
R.A.S.,  301  ff,  312  t, 
320  t;  367,  441,  443 

Cushitic  tribes,  419  f. 


Dabblti  384,  387 
Badhyach,  447 
Daevos,  299,  330 
Dahaka,  330 
Daitvus,  305,  497 
Daksha,  420 
Dakshayaui,  492 
Dakshinafya  dialect,  46, 

60 
Pamilas,  60 

Dandin's  Kavyudar^a,  46  f. 
DanQ,  383 
Danu,  371,  428 
Dandaka  forest,  408,  413 
Dundukas,  490 
Daradas,  338,  365 
Da8)'UH,  31,  145,  161,  213 

282,  291,   359  ff,   409, 

418,  443,  492 
Diisa,  361  f,  367  f.  etc. 
B'Alwis,    Mr.     J.,     bii 

Eachcbayana,  64,  65 
Dan'anas.  330 
Das^aratha,  406 
Dehli    pillar   inscription, 

104,  109 
Dekhau,  441  ff. 
Delius's   Radices   Pracri- 

tide,  14 
Demodocus,  2U 
Deotsu,  337 
Bevapi,  168 
Devas,  175,299 
Desfi,  De^yam,  147  ff, 
Beshyumoo       /427  ffl 
Desmoulins,  283 
Dbarmacbakra,  495 
Dbatumala,  Sanskrit,  425 

,  Teluini,  425 

Bbanli   inscription,    104, 

109, 114 
Biespiter,  295 
DTgbaNikayB,6l 
Dlpanktra,  60 
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DiTodasa,  379  f,  884, 389 
Dracharamam,  428 
Dravida,  260,  401,  422  f. 
Dravidi,  dialect,  46,  60, 

127;  426 
Drayi^as,  356 
Dravidians,  443 
Drishadvatl,  311, 346, 397, 

899  If. 
Druhyu,  260 
Drra/pa,  331 
Dualism,  478 

Dujak,  330 

DorgH,  201 

Dorga  or  Durgacbarya, 
commentator  on  the 
Ninikta,  quoted,  166, 
165  ff,  173  f,  303  f. 

Duryodhana,  353 

Dushyanta,  422 

Dwarf  avatar,  203 

Dyaus,  279 

E 

Ekalavya,  418 
Ekaparvataka,  406 
Elli:*,  Mr.  F.  W. 

,  his  note  on  the  Dra- 

vidian    languages,    48, 

63,  424  ff. 
Elphinstone's  (Hon.  Mr.) 

History  of  India,  quoted 

or  referred  to,  304,  321, 

476  ff. 
Emodus,  479 
Erinnys,  279 
Euaspia,  346 
Euripides  quoted,  216 


Faesi,  his  note  on  Iliad  ii. 

813  f.— 167 
Fargard,  1st,  of  the  Vendi- 

dad,  314,  329  ff,  480  f. 
Fausboirt   Dhammapada, 

quoted,  71,  76 
Feridun,  or  Fredun,  296, 

476 
Fick,  August,  his  Vergl. 

Worterbuch,  216,  228, 

267 
Finnish  languages,  441 
French  language,  261 


Gfilava,  177 

Gandak,  GandakT,  404  f. 

Gandarii,  Gandaritis,  342 


Gandhara,  Gandhfiris,  49, 

342,  349,    851  ff,  428, 

482 
Gandharvas,  176,  279 
Ganga,  341,  346,  482 
Gur^a,  177 
Gurhapatya  fire,  451 
Garroeas,  344 
Gathfi  dialect  (Indian),  10, 

115  ff,  207,  210 
Gut  has  (Zoroastrian),  332, 

468 
Gathin,  197 
Gau,  330 

Gaud!  dialect,  48,  60 
Gaupuyanas,  386 
GaurT,  344 
Gautama,  366,  418,  491  f, 

494 
Gaya,  350 
Gayasfiras,  204 
Geldart,  Rev.  G.  C,  his 

paper    **  Language'  no 

test  of  race,"  277, 467  f. 
Germans,  280 
Gilgit,  337 
Gimur  inscription,  104  f, 

114 
Godaverf,  347,  408,  428 
Gogard,  or  Gokeren  tree, 

471 
Gomal,  343,  348 
GomatI,  343,  348,  493 
Gonds,  424 
Gofdstiicker,  Dr.  Th.,  his 

Dictionary.  373,  463 

,  his  Punini,  153 

,  paragraphs  contri- 
buted by  him,  262  ff. 
Gopatha  Brahniana,  L   1, 

1—156 
Gotama,  197 
Gotama  RahQgana,  402 
Govinda  Ananda,  307 
Govinda  deva's  BalarumS- 

yana     and     Prasanna- 

rughava,  14 
Gorresio*s  RamayaQa,  406 

ff,  419  f. 
Goryaia,  346 
Grumyam,     Grampmoo 

speech,  49,  427  ff. 
Greek,  216,  264  ff. 
Greeks,  267  ff. 
Grihya  Sotras,  186,  421 
Guba,  407  f. 
Gundert,  Dr.  H.,  on  the 

Dravidian  elements   in 

Sanskrit,  84 


Gurgan,  332 
Gurhwal,  336 
Guzerati  or  Gurjara  dia- 
lect, 4,  7,  426 

H 

Haag,  Dr.  F.  Yergleichong 
des  Prakrit  mit  den 
Romanischen  Sprachen, 
147 

Haetumat,  330 

Haiva,  49 

Haoma,  297,  470  ff. 

Hall,  Dr.  F.,  his  YSsa- 
yadatta,  162 

Hamitic  tribes,  419  f. 

Hanumun,  167,  169 

Hapta  Hendu,  296,  800, 
331  ff. 

Hari.  431 

Harivamia — 

1616,  1836—422 

7799—208 

9491—189 

Haraqaiti,  330 

HariyupTya,  348 

Harivarsha,  326 

Haroyu,  314,  330 

Haug,  Prof.  M.,  199 

,  Ait.  firuhmana,  164, 

172,  184  f,  382,397 
-,  Das  Erste  Kapitd 


des  Vendidad,  329  ff. 
— ,    Brahma    und    did 
Brahmanen,  462 
-,  Origin  of  Brahman- 


ism,  462 
Hebrew,  218 
Hebrew,    knowledge    o( 

how.  preserved.  139 
Heeren,  Prof.,  332 
Hemachandra,    44,    61  ( 

67,  404 
Hermes,  279 
Herodotus    qnoted,    216, 

292,  469 
Hesiod,  186 
Uilroend,  332 
Himalaya    or    HimsTit, 

803,310,324,328,336, 

340,  349,  400,  412,  480 
Hindi  dialect,  4  ff,  13,  16 

ff,   32,   118,   127,  146, 

227,  264,    425,  488  f; 

441 
Hindnknsh,  336»  S40»  854 
Hiran,  840 
HirasTafl,  844 
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Homer,  186,  216 

Hotri,  188 

Haiti,  456,  460,  464 

Humajiin,  6 

Humboldt,  481 

Hanas,  443 

Hutbkhsh,  464 

Huxley,  Prof.,  on  the 
**  Methods  and  results  of 
Ethnology,"  etc.,  282  ff. 

Hydaspcs,  345 

HyTcania,  332 

I 

rfi,323 

Iliad  quoted,  157 
IlTala,  159,  414 
Indo-European  languages, 

217  ff. 
Indo-Scythians,  444 
Indra,   197  f,  201,  212  f, 

299,  348,  359, 361,  373, 

447,  451,  etc. 
Indraprastha,  335 
Interpretation  of  the  Veda, 

article  on  the,  in  Joum. 

B.  A.  S.  173,  210,  255 
Iranians,  477  f>  480,  and 

passim 
IraTatl,  342,  345,  348 

I^ana,  294 

I^varachandra      VidyasS- 

gara  quoted,  162 
It^ian    compared    with 

Prakrit,  147  ff. 
Italians,  280 
Itihasaa,  161 1 


Jainas,  435 

Jamadagni,  447 

Janaka,  192,  404,  406 

Janaki  (Sita),  168 

Janasthana,  410 

Jemshed,  331,  476 

Jumna,  see  Tamuna 

Jupiter,  295 

Justi,  Dr.,  his  Handbuch 
der  Zendsprache,  220, 
223,  228,  244, 289,  299, 
459,  462 

Jyotiahtoma,  881 

E 

Eahandha,  412 
Kabul,  332 
Kabnliatan,  337 
Kachchayana*8  Pali  Gram- 
mar, 54, 60 

YOL.  II. 


Eaiyyata,  400 
Eaksiilvat,  323,  361 
E^kula,  432 
Eala,  452 
EulakaTana,  400 
KulakQta,  405 
Efilamukhas,  491 
Eulerfvara,  428 
Kali,  408,  431,  453 
Kali,  221 
Ealinga,  64 
Kalidusa,  180 
KalpasQtras,  180  f. 
Kama,  452 

Kambojas,  259,  355,  365 
Kampana,  344 
Kandal)^r,  332 


Kanoui         }  49, 143, 401 

KanyaKubja 

Kauva  or  Kunva,  198, 431 

Kapardin,  201 

Kapurdigiri    inscription, 

104,  107,  114 
Karahutaka,  490 
Karanja,  385 
Karatoya,  404  f. 
Kaniapravaranas,  491 
Karnata,  260,  422 
Kamataka     dialect,     see 

Canarese. 
KartavTrya,  420  f. 
Kashmir,  329,  337 
Kurfika,  351 
Kas'miras,  354 
Kai^yapa,  492 
Kata,  197 
Katliaka,  180 
Katthakya,  177 
Kathusarit-sagara,  495 
Kutyayana,  58  f,  179,  193 
KaushltakiBrahmana,  1 63, 

184, 192,  328 
Kaushltakins,  192 
Kautsa  on  the  U8e1cs5n(^s8 

of  the  Nirukta,  170  ff. 
Kautsa,  177 
Kava  W,  297 
Kavasha  AilQsha,  398, 465 
KuvSrf  river,  347 
Kavya  chandrikfi,  47 
KuTya  Utfanas,  297 
Kedamath,  412 
Kemaon,  335,  344 
Kckaya,  48,  406, 428 
Kerakas,  491 
Keralas,  422  f. 
Keretfaspa,  296 


Kern,  Prof.  H.,  on    the 

triple  Veda,  445 
,  on  the  age  of  the 

A. v.,  446  f. 
,  on  the  antiquity  of 

castes,  454  ff. 
Khamil,  484 
Khara,  410,  416 
Khatfas,  482 
Khetudas,  459 
Khila,  193,  199,  450 
Khnenta,  330 
Khoes,  345 
Khoten,  484 
Khokand,  481 
Khonar,  345 

Kiepert,  Dr.,  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Vendidad, 

332,  334 
Kika^,  347,  350,  357  f. 
Kilata,  386,  396 
Kiratas,  365,  396,  491 
Koas,  349 
Kola,  422 
Kolagiri,  491 
Kols,  423,  487 
Kophen  river,  339,  342  ff. 
Koran,  219 
KotfHlu,  405 
Korfahis,  403  f. 
Kosti    (sacred    girdle    of 

Parsees),  298 
Kraush^i^i,  177 
Kravyad.  390,  418 
Kris'ak'Ta,  296 
Krivi,  396 
Krishna,  201 
Krishna  (river),  432 
Krumu,  843  ff,  348.  493 
Kshatriya,  298,  310,  355, 

456,  463,  494 
Kubha,  339,343  ff.  348,493 
Kuhn,  Prof.  Adalbert,  on 

the  inserted  letters  in 

Pali,  70 
,  in  Indische  Studien* 

294 
,  in  Zeitsch.  fur  die 

Kunde     des     Morgen- 

landes,  160 
,     Herabkunft     dei 

Feuers,  279,  361,  377 
and  Schleicher's  Bei- 

trage,  468,  477  ff. 
Kuhn,    Dr.    Eiuest,    hii 

translation  of  Kachcha- 

yana,  54 
Kulitara,  383 
KullQka  Bhat^a,  401 

SS 
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Enmfirila  Bha^  494 
Kuntala,  49,  428 
Knrus,  405 
Kurujangala,  405 
Kurukshetra,  400,  482 
Kurum,  343,  348 
Kurutthuma,  422 
Kutsa,  361,  376,  etc 
Kuyava,  S85 


Lalcshmasa,  407,412, 417, 

498 
LakshmTdbara's  Sba^bhS- 

sba  Cbandriku,  44,  48 
Lalita  vistara,  10,  76,  89, 

115  ff,  210 
Langlois's  Bi^cda,    196, 

199,  340,  346 
Languages  derived   from 

Latin,  134,  146 
Lassen's    Indischc  Alter- 

tbumskundo  (or,  Indian 

Antiquities),  42,  55,  ff, 

58,  104  f,  108  f,  124, 

132  ff,  153,   158,  281, 

308,   336,  342,  847  ff, 

406,  408,  444 
^—  Institutiones  ling:u(B 

Pracriticce,  14, 80,  35  ff, 

45  f,  58 
—  Zcitscbrift  fur   die 
Kundcdes  Morgenlandes, 

326,  353,  366 
Latin,  146,  149,  216,  227, 

254  ff. 
in  tbe  middle  ages, 

139 
Letto  .  Slavonic    tongues, 

217 
Linga,  202 
Lit.  Centralblatt,  147 
Lobamukbas,  491 
Lobas,  355 
Lomapuda,  406 

u 

MadbusQdana    SmsvatT, 

189 
H&dbwucbttiTa,  168 
Madras,  482  ff. 
MadruvatT,  491 
Madbyadoh'a,  308,  400  f. 
Magadha,  350  f,  454 
Magadbl  dialect,  45  f,  48, 

hO  f,  54, 58, 60, 68, 108, 

114  t,  428 


Mababbarata,  458 
1. 
732—207 
2544,  2606,  ft  3188  ff 

—386 
2439  ff— 358 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719  ff— 326 

ii. 
793  ff— 404 
1025.  1031  f— 364 
1045  ff— 326 
1078—402 
1169  ff— 490 

•  •• 

HI. 

5074,  10538—398 
10545  f— 328 
12746  ff— 323 
15197,  15918—416 
15981—417 

vL 
833—344 

•  • 

Vll. 

4747  ff— 366 

•  •  • 

vm. 
1407  ff— 388 
2025ff-482f. 

iz. 
2960—398 

X. 

785—352 
xii. 
2429  ff,  6293  ff— 365 
6293  ff— 491  t 

•  •  • 

xm. 
2505  ff— 466 
7458  ff— 388 

xiv. 
180—352 
2472—418 
Mababbiisbya,  400 
pp.  22,  &  63—154 
p.  62—856 
p.  104—161 

,  Vivarana,  on,  206 

Mabadeva,  194,  201  f. 
Mabarasbtii  dialect,  36  ff, 
43  ff,  4*8,  50  f;  56,  65, 
428,  488 
Mahavansa  (or  Mabawan- 

80),  62  f. 
Mabendra,  56  f,  61,  68 
Mabendra  bills,  428 
Mahe^a,  428 

Mabidhara's  commentaiy, 
on  tbe  Vftj.  8^,164,186^ 
198 


Mabisbm^fT,  421 
MabmOd  of  Gbasni,  t 
MahommedL  218 
Mabratti  dialect,  4,  7 
ff,  32,   118,   127, 
254,  425,  438,  486 
Maitreya,  183 
Mala  Cbarmas?aii,  iA 
Malantus,  344 
Malaroantns,  344 
Malayalim  language^ 

2i*0,  423  ff. 
Mamidi  Vencava,  427  i 
Manava    dhaxina  iiA 
138,  141 

,  quoted,  i  23^1S8 

ii.  17ff-S99 

—  23—346 

—  69—298 
iii.  13—466 
X.  12—305 

>- 45— 151,861 

xi.  20—396 
Mandakinl,  412 
Mantra,  179 
Manu,  184,196.260,0! 
323,  340, 360  f,  470,  K 
Manu  Svayambhft,  491 
Manyu,  362 
Marka,  386 
Maruts,  323,  369 
Marudrridba,  341 
Martrar,  339 
Mutbavaa,  408 
Mathiab  pillar,  104 
Matbura,  281,  401 
Matsyas,  400 
Matsyapurana,  422 
Megbavabana,  132 
Medea,  292 
Mcdes,  292 
Modhatitbi,  447 
Medinikosha,  46C 
Megastbeoes,  827 
MebatnQ,  348 
Merr,  832 
Minos,  279 
Mir  Amman,  6 
Mitbiltt,405£ 
Mithra,  297,  47S 
Mitra.  297 

Mlccbba8,161,818.ltf 
Moleawortb's     liahittk 

Dictionary,  266 
ITonkeys.  417  ff 
Mouru,  800 
Mpcbcbhaka|r,lli;il|1l 
Hridhx»¥iioli,  876 
Hrigtjm,876 
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IffQjaTats,  851  f. 
MUUer,  Prof.  Max— 
."Chips,"  116,  163, 

164  f,   279,    281,  800, 

810,  314,  340 
« Essay  on  the  Bengali 

language,  315 
f  Anc.  Sansk.  litera- 

tare,  76,  104,  163,  161, 

164,    168,   173  f,   180, 

181  f,  187,  189  ff,  310 
,  in  Jonm.  Germ.  Or. 

Bocicty,  366 
■  ■     ,  languages  of   the 

seat  of  'VfiiTy  369 

,  Last  results  of  Per- 

•ian  researches,  290, 800 
-* — ,  of  Sanskrit  do.,  153 
,    of  Turanian    do., 

281,  311,  328,  etc. 
,    Lectures    on   lan- 

guace,  314 
,  Translation  of  R.V. 

X.  129—349 

art.  in  »*Nature,"493 

Mnnjavat,  362 
HOradevas,  391 
Idurchison,  Sir  R.,  481 
Musalmans,  219 
Hustngh.  334,  480 
MQtibas,  364 

N 
Nadir  Shah,  336 
NAge^a  Bhut^  206 
Nagnaiit,  363 
Nahusha,  422 
Naichas'akha,  360  ' 
Naidunas,  176 
Naimktas,  176 
Namuchi,  387 
Nannapa,  or    Nonniah 

Bhut,  432 
•Nfirada,  353 
Narmndii.  347, 421 
Nu^l  dialect,  48 
Nepala,  49,  428 
Neriosengh*s     Sanskrit 

transl  of  the  Avesta,  456 
Nigama,  179 

Nighan^OB  (or   Naighan- 
tnka),   165,   169,    186, 
256,  299 
Nimkta,  169, 179,  186 
i. 
1—166 
4  £—151 
lfr-169,  171 
20—165  f 


I      Nirukta — amtinued, 
11. 
2-t162,  356 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 

•  •  • 

m. 
8—175 

It. 
15—844 

Ti, 
7—207 
81—377 
32—350 

1—195 
16—197 

•  •  • 

vui. 
21  f— 175 

ix. 
26—342 
8-352 

X. 

42—195 
10,  46—196 

•  • 

Xll 

1,  19—176 
41—177 
Niruktapariiiishta — 
i.  9—165 
i.  12—177 
Ni8a,Nisai,Nisffia.330,  332 
Nishudas,  406ff,  411,  418 
Nishambhu,  428 
NiMlhas,  197 

North  Indian  Dialects,  4 
Noldeke,    Prof.,    on    the 
Semitic  and  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  219 
Norris.  Mr.   £.,   on    the 
origin  of  the  cerebrals 
in  Sanskrit,  440  f. 
Nyiiyaniuluvistara,  quoted, 
53,  179 

O 

Odras,  355,  400 
Odvssey,  quoted,  211 
(Edipus,  196 
Olympus,  480 
Ongin   of   non  -  Sanskrit 

words  in  Temaculara,  7, 

31  f. 
Orissa,  401 
Orrouzd,  Oromazei,   334, 

472 
Orpheus,  279 
OsihakarQikas,  421 
Ottorocorra,  327 


Oudh,  404 
OxuB,  318,  480  f. 


Padma  lake,  406 

PuruQa,  411 

Pahlavas,  259 
Paingins,  192 
Pairika  Khnathaiti.  880 
Paitfaichl  dialect,  48,  49, 

50,  52,  428 
Pukas'usani,  364 
Pali  language,  10  i,  53  if, 

207,  214,  259 
Puman,  351 
Pamer,  481,  484 
Pampa,  412 
Pancnajana,  175 
Panchulas,  396,  400 
Panchall  dialect,  127 
Panchavi&^a  Brahmaoa 

13,  11—386 
Pan^ya,  48  f,  422,  428 
PuQini,  153 

i.  2,  86—152 

i.  4,  20—152 

ii.  4,  10—400 

iu.  2,  108—152 

iii.  3,  78—354 

iv.  2,117  f— 354 

Ti.  8,  20—152 

vi.  4,  102—206 

Tii.  2.  64—206 
Panis,  377 
Paniab,  295,  336  f. 
Panjkora,  337,  344 
Parahaoma,  471 
Paramakambojas,  366 
Paraiturama,  421 
Pariputra,  400 
Parnaya,  385 
Parsces,  298 
Parthians,  292,  348 
Paruchhepa,  195 
Parvata,  353,  373 
Parushnl,  341,  345,  848 
Pas'Qnumpati,  202 
Pathyu  Sva£ti,  328 
Paurava,  364 
Pavamunya,  474 
Pericles,  186 
Persian  language,  217  if. 
Persians,  267  #. 
Pcukelseetis,  344 
Phallus,  202 
Phlcgyes,  279 
Pictet,  Ad.,  Origines  Indo- 
Europ6enne8,  258,  2>4, 
266ff,272,294,317fr,334 
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Pipru,  375,  378 
Pis'tLchas,  368 
Pitakattaya,  66 1 
Pishtra,  466 

Pitns,  176 

Plutarch,  de  Ind.  et  Osir. 

quoted,  471  ^ 
Pluto,  472 
Portug:ue8e,  281 
Pouru/aspa,  474 
Pruchyas,  366 
PrahrOda,  363 
Pnhaata,  169 
Prajupati,  186,  188,  372, 

etc 
Prakrit,  meaning  of  the 

word,  61,  66  f. 
Prakrit,  dialects,  10  ff,  214, 

221,  260  f. 
— ,  Scenic  or  Dramatic, 

If  ere  they  spoken  P  34  ff. 
Praroaganaa,  360 
Prasannaraghaya,  76,  89, 

103 
Prasthalas,  483 
Prasthanabhoda,  quoted, 

190 
Pr&titfakhyas,  186,  366 
PrayA^  400  f. 
Pray&jas,  176  f. 
Priests  in  the  Vedic  age, 

in  Joum.  BJLS.,  374, 

378 
Prinsep,  Mr.  James,  deci- 

phererof  Indian  Inscrip- 
tions, 104,  106 
Priyadartfin   or   Piyadasi, 

104,  108, 116 
Priyamedha,  341 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer, 

327,  346,  479 
Pukkasaa,  60 
Pulastya,  491 
Pulin(bs,  364 
Punarbha,  492 
Pundras   or   Panc^rakas, 

366,  364,  401 
Punjshir,  346 
Pnrunas,  161  f. 
Puru,'  260,  376  f.  etc. 
Purukntsa,  344,  370,  etc. 
Purumllha,  447 
PurArayas,  387 
Pumsha,  466 
Purushamedha,  193 
Punisha.sQkta,199,  464f., 

468,  462  f. 
FUshaii,  201,  421 


Badhia  pillar,  104 
Bagha,  330 

B.4«rhuyanfea  z.  16 — 173 
Rajadharman,  492 
Rujan,  Ri^anya,  463, 466  f. 
RajataranginT,  quoted,  463 
Ra)endral&l  Mitra,  Babu, 

nis  art  in  Joum.  As. 

Society,  Beng.  116  ff. 
Rakshases  or   Rukshasas, 

176,   198,   364,  408  ff, 

491 
Ruma,  201,  407  ff,    498, 

499 
Rama,  son  of  MHg^  183 
Ruma  Tarkaydgisa*s  Pra- 

kritakalpatam,  46,  52 
Rfimanuja,  163,  434 
Ramuyana, — 139,  498 
,  quoted 

1. 
12,  20  ff— 406 

II. 
60,  33  ff— 406  f 
69,  3—26 

116,  11  ff— 409 
m. 

1,  1—408 

2,  4  ff-410 
4,  22-411 
6,  16  ff— 412 

9,  24—413 

10,  10  ff— 412 

11,  31—408 
11,  65  ff— 414 
11,  66—169 
11,  79—413 
17,22-416 
30,  lL-416 

32,  12,  19—416  f 
36,  70—416 
46,  14—417 
72,  18—417 

iy. 
26,  29  ff-417 
40,  26  ff— 491 
43,  38,  67—326 

y. 

18,  18  f— 169 
30,  17  ff— 167 
82,  3—169 
91,  20—416 

• 

yi. 

19,  24—416 
104,  2—169 

117,  14«-416 


Rantideya,  405 
RasS,  343  ff,  348  f. 
Rasayuhini,  76 
Rathaeshtao,)  456,  460, 
Ratheshthfi,  i  462,  464 
Rathantara,  166 
RdtrisQkta,  460 
Rauhina,  388 
Rayana,  167  (  416,  421, 

498  f. 
Rayee  (riyer),  845 
Rayiihe  sun,  189 
Rawlinson's     (Rey.     G.) 

Herodotus,    292,   314, 

342,  366 
Regnier.  If.  Ad.  Traits  ds 

la  formation  dea  raoCi 

dans  la  langoe  Qreeqni^ 

262 

-,E'tnde8urrii 


des  Yedas,  375 
Rci,  332 
Renan,    £.,  Histoire  ds 

langues  Semitiqufls,  218 

f,  269,  394 
Rephaim,  419 
Rhode,  Dr.,  333 
Ribhu,  279 
Rigreda,  188,  445 
Rigyeda— i. 

1,  2—197 
-,  4—209 
-,  7—209 

2,  1—205 

3,  7—206 
6,  3—209 
6,  6—209 

16,  3—209 

17,  6—209 
21,1—209 

22, 16—21—203 
24,  1  f— 185 
27,  13—185 
33,  4,  5—363,  371, 

384 
33,8—894 
86,  6—470 
37,  4—211 
48,  14—197 
51,  6—378 
— ,  8,  9—291,  859^ 

363 
— ,  6-385 
53,  8  ff — 385 

62,  13—197 

63,  7—378 

64,  14—828 
78,4—888 
89, 10-178 
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91, 1, 6,  8, 12,  21— 
478  f 

100,  8-364 
— ,  10—370 
— ,  15—372 
— ,  18—869 

101,  1—876 
101,  6—371 

103,  3—291,  369, 
3G3,  378 

104,  3—886 
108,  7—463,  466 
112,  14—389 
114,  1—201 

117,  21-369,  363 
126,  1,  7—342 

130,  7—384 
— ,  8—360 

131,  4—372,  379 

132,  4—372 

133,  1—373 
164,  45—166 
169,  3—173 
174,  2-376,  377 

— ,  8-378 
176,  4—384 
189,  3—390 
u. 

I,  11-323 

II,  18—371 
12,  2—388 

12,  4—282,  371 
— ,  11—383 
— ,  12—388 
14,4-388 
— ,  6—378 

15,  4—384 

19,  6—378 

20,  7-369,  876 
— ,  8—379 

30,  8—386 

•  •  • 

111. 
12,  6-378 

16,  4—209 
23.  4—346 
30,  16  ff— 390 
82,  13—197 

34,  8,  9—282,  360, 

363,  389 
63,  14—359 

iv. 
4,16—419 
6,  3—211 
16,  9—372 
— ,  13—376 
23,  7—373 
26,  1,  2—360 
— ,  3—378 


Rigreda — eontinwd, 

28,  4—371 
30,  13—384 
— ,  14—384 

— ,  16,  21—386 
— >  18—347,  861 
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34,  1—362 
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— ,  7—374 

49,  3—362 
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399 
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Sogdiana,  882,  481 
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S'rnnta  sutras,  18*6 
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Suhala,  353 
JSudOfl,  361 
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483 
Sudum,  349 
Ru^rhdiia,  330 
Sugiiva,  417 
S'ukra.  38G 
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S'unasVt^pa.  184 
Surabhipattana,  491 
S'urpiiraka,  490 
SQrya,  376 
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Sutrapitaka,  56 
S'utudrT'341,  345 
6'uvustu,  344 
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200,  423  ff. 
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339 
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Vaibhojas,  20 0 
Vaisravana,  417 
VaiH'ya,  298,  310,456,489 
VaiviLsvata,  469 
Vujasaneyi  Yajunrcda,  198 
Vujasaneyi  Sanhita — 
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16,  54—172 

18,  62—198 

22,  22—462 

23,  22  f*-l22 
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iv.  3—204 
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Vamadevya,  156 
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Varsbyayani,  177 
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389,  447 
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460,  464 
VhsIvl,  344 
Vatupi,  414 
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297 
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Vedungas,  179 
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314,  320  ff,  418 

2nd  do.,  331 
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817,  474 
Yebrkana,  330 
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antiouity,  7  ff. 
Vibbusnas,  46 
Vibbishana,  416,  490 
Vidatbin,  375 
Videgha,  tbe  Miitba?a,  402 
Videbas,  403  f. 
Vikramaditya,   135,   160, 

444 
VikramonrarfT,  12 
Vimadas,  198 
Vina^ana,  391,  400  f. 
Vinayaka  Bba^ta,  329 
Vinayapitaka,  66 
Vindbya,  303  f,  309,  339, 

349;  408,  414 
Vipa^,  342,  845,  348 
Viradba,  410  f. 
Visbnu,  181,  202  ff,  362, 

etc. 
VisbQupada,  204 
Visbnupurana,  162,   259, 

421,  484  ' 
Viii^ipra,  892 


Vi^vfimitra,178,197,864, 

379,  389,  413,  422 
Vis've-deTab,  185,205,343 
Vitasta,  341,  344,  348 
Viva8vat,Vivanbvant,  296, 

470 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin,xxiT. 

f,  348 
Vriityas,  351,  483 
Vfindavana,  401 
Vrisbalas,  401,  422 
Vritra,  175  f,  363,  etc. 
Vfitrahan  317,  389,  474 
VyaTabarikI  (vak)  67, 156 
Vullers,    Dr.    J.   A.,    bis 

Persian  and  Latin  Lex., 

and  Persian  Grammar, 

220,  223 
Vyasa,  398 

ditto,  408 
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"Weber's  Bbagayatl,  14 
Essay  on  tbe  KumS- 

yana,  421 
Indiscbe  Lit.    ges- 

chicbte,  105,  144,  152, 

184,  187,  191, 193,  339, 

361,  408,  421 

Indiscbe     Skizzen, 


217,  309,  317,  339 

—  Indiscbe  Studien,  62, 
105,  107, 125, 129,  162, 
164,  192,202,266,324, 
328,  339, 351,  364,  etc. 

—  article  in  Jour.  Ger. 


Or.  Soc.  66,  157 
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mitra,  106 

—  Rumatapanl^  Upa- 
nisbad,  421 

—  Saptasataka  of  Hala, 
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Vajasaneyi  Sanbita) 
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in  Lit  Centralblatt, 


399 
Wbeeler,    Mr.    Talboys, 

bis  bistory  of  India,  421 
Wbitney,.Pro£  W.  D.,  bis 

art  in  Jour.  Amer.  Or. 

Society,  187,  190,  194, 

196,  210,  446,  474 
,  art.  in  Nortb  Amer. 
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Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  Ari- 

ana  Antique,  344 
< ,    Kigveda    Sanbita, 

164,  185,  194,201,203, 

323,  369  f. 

,  Sanskrit  Gram.,  208 

,  Visbnu  Purana,  342, 

398,401,411,  420  f. 
-,  Theatre  of  tbe  Hin- 


dus, 34,  158. 

articles  and   notice 


in  Jour.  R.A.S.  104  ff, 
106,  109,  111  ff,  185 

Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  notes 
on  tbe  MabrattI  lan- 
guage, 26.  486 

1  India  tbree  tbousand 

years  ago,  390 

mndiscbmann,  Ueber  den 
Somacultus  dcr  Arier, 
297,  469  ff. 

,  Mitbra,  297 
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Yadu,  260,  348 
Yadavas,  260,  420 
Yajnaparibbasba,  179 
Yajnavalkya,  192,  298,404 
Yuinikas,  176 
Yajurveda,  188,  192,  445 
Yaraa,  296,  415,  469  f. 
Yamuna,  341,  346  ff,  489 
Yarkband,  484 
Yuska,  151,  153,  164 
Yas'na,  456,  472 
Yatudbana,  389  ff,  418 
Yavanas,  139,  259  f,  423 
Yavyavati,  348 
Yaxartes,  318,  480  f. 
Yayati,  260,  422 
Yazata,  473 

Yima,  296,  331,  470, 473, 
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Zamzummim,  419 
Zaratusbtra  or  Zoroaster, 
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472  ff. 
Zend,    216,    218,   220  ff; 

226,  228  ff,  242,  258  f, 

266,  287  ff. 
Zendaresta,  216,  226, 258, 
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ZeuB,  279,  295 
ZoruastriaiUy  31  i. 
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sula and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Reprinted  from  "  Dalrymple*s  Oriental  Re- 
Sertory,"  <*Asiatick  Researches,'*  and  the  **  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
tengal."  Edited  by  R.  Rost,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  etc.,  Librarian  to  the  India  Office. 
Two  Vols. 

The  Niti  Literature  of  Burma.    By  James  Gray,  of  the  GoTeniment 

High  School,  Rangoon. 

The  Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang.  By  the  Shamans  hwui  u  and  Yxzr-TSUNG. 
With  a  Preface  containing  an  account  of  the  Works  of  I-Tsino.  By  S.  Bsal, 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese  University  College,  London. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hil/,  London,  B.C. 


SERIALS   AND   PERIODICALS. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Joubxal  of  tub 

BoTAL  Asiatic  Society  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fiora  the  Com- 
mencement  to  1863.  First  Series,  complete  in  20  Vols.  8to.,  with  many  Plates, 
Price  £10 ;  or,  in  Single  Nnmbers,  as  tbllows : — Nos.  1  to  14,  6«.  each ;  No.  16, 
2  Parts,  4«.  each ;  No.  16,  2  Parts,  4«.  each ;  No.  17,  2  Parts,  4«.  each ;  No. 
18,  6*.  These  18  Numbers  form  Vols.  I.  to  IX.— Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  o.p. ; 
Part  2,  68. ;  Part  3,  6».— Vol.  XI.,  Part  1,  6».;  Part  2  not  published.— \  ol. 
XII.,  2  Parte,  6*.  each.— Vol.  XIII.,  2  Parte,  6».  each.— Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1 . 
68. ;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XV.,  Part  1, 6». ;  Part  2,  with  3  Maps,  £2  2*. 
—Vol  XVI.,  2  Parte,  6».  each.— Vol.  XVII.,  2  Parte,  6».  each.— Vol.  XVIII., 
2  Parte,  6*.  each.— Vol.  XIX.,  Parte  1  to  4,  16».--Vol.  XX.,  Parts  1  and  2,  4». 
e&ch.    Part  3,  7«.  6d, 

Asiatic  Society. — Joubnal  of  the  Kotal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Ifew  Serie8.  Vol.  I.  In  Two  Parte,  pp.  iv.  and 
490,  sewed.     1861-5.     16«. 

CoifTKirra.— 1.  Vajra-chhedikd,  the  ••Kin  Kong  King,"  or  Diamond  S(i:ra.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— II.  The  PAramiti-hridaya  Sfitra,  or,  in  Chinese,  •'  Mo  ho-pd- 
Te>po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,"  i.e.  ••The  Great  PfiramitA  Heart  Sfitra."  Translated  from  the 
Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Seal.— III.  On  the  Preservation  of  National  Literature  in  the  East. 
BtCoI.  F.  J.  Goldsmid.— IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Financial,  and  Military  SUtistics 
of  Ceylon.  By  E.  R.  Power.— V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and 
Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.— VI.  A  Tabular  List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations,  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon  at  their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled 
by  Mr.  M.  P.  J.  Ondaatje.— VII.  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a  view  of 
ahowing  the  extent  to  which  the  Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity 
vrith  the  Assyrian  Canon.  By  J.  W.  Bosanquet. — VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the 
Malay  Language.  By  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk.— IX.  Bilingual  Readings :  Cuneiform  and 
Phcenician.  Notes  on  some  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends 
(Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  By  Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.— X.  Translations  of  Three 
Copper-plaU  Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a.d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chftlukya  and  Gurjjara 
Dynasties.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson,  SUff  College,  Sandhurst.— XI.  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Fatnre  Life,  according  to  the  Rig-Tajur-,  and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.— XII.  On 
the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the  Colures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By  W. 
D.  Whitney,  Prof,  of  Sanskrit,  Yale  College,  U.S.A.— Note  on  the  preceding  Article.  By  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.— XIII.  Progress  of  the  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Conceptions 
of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.— XIV.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  AuthenUcity  of  the  Work 
of  Aryabhata,  Varihamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bhattotpala,  and  Bh&skar&chfirya.  By  Dr.  Bh&u 
D&U.— XV.  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  H.  N.  Van  der  Tuuk.— 
XVI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xaudrames  and  Krananda.    By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.11.     In  Two  Parte,     pp.  522,  sewed.     1866-7.     16». 

CoKTKKTS. — I.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  No.  2. 
B^  J.  Muir.— II.  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig- and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir.— III. 
FiTe  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  Bengal.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Long. 
—IT.  Short  account  of  the  Malay  ManuscripU  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  By 
Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk.— V.  Translation  of  the  Amit&bha  SAtra  from  the  Chinese.  By  the  Rev. 
8.  Beal.— YI.  The  initial  coinage  of  Bengal.  By  E.  Thomas.— VII.  Specimens  of  an  Assyrian 
Dictionary.  By  E.  Norris.— VIII.  On  the  Relations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indian 
Society  in  the  Vedic  age  By  J.  Muir.-  IX.  On  the  InterpreUtion  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same.— 
X.  An  attempt  to  Translate  trovu  the  Chinese  a  work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the 
great  compassionate  Kwan  Yin,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Heal.— 
— XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  Gaup&yanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asam&ti.  By  Prof.  Max  MQller. 
— XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Hincks,  D.  D. 

Vol.111.     In  Two  Parte,    pp.  616,  sewed.     With  Photograph.     1868.     22«. 

CoKTENTS.— I.  Contributions  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
— II.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabets.  By  Dr.  A.  Bastian.— III.  The  poetry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan,  Arragonese.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.J.  Stanley.— IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.— V.  De- 
scription of  the  Amravati  Tope  in  Guntur.  By  J.  Fergusson,  F.R.S.— VI.  Remarks  on  Prof. 
Brockhaus*  edition  of  the  Kath&sarit-R&gara,  Lambaka  IX.  XVIII.  By  Dr.  H.  Kern,  Prof,  of 
^_..  ^  .  -_      .         _.. .  _  ,  .       '    •    "  >ay  ••  On  the  Duties  of  a 

Further  detail  of  proofs 
w,"  was  not  indebted  to 
the  Viv&dabhangftmava'.'  By  F.  Hall.— VIII.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig 
Veda.  By  Prof.  Max  MUller.— IX.  Sasnanian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Thomas.— X.  Account  ol  an 
Embassy  fhNn  Morocco  to  Spain  in  1690  and  1691.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.J.  Stanley.— XI.  The 
Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.    By  the  same.— XII.  Materials  for  the  History  of 


8  lAnguistic  Publications  of  Tr&lmer  8f  Co.^ 

India  for  the  Six  Hundred  Years  of  Mobammadan  role,  fyrertoiu  to  the  FoundatUm  of  the  Britifh 
Indian  Empire.  By  Major  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.—XIII.  A  Few  Words  oonoeminfr  the  Hill 
people  inhabiting  the  Forests  of  the  Coebin  State.  By  Capt.  O.  E.  Frrer,  M.S.C.~XIV.  Notes 
on  the  Bhojpurl  Dialect  of  Hindi,  spoken  in  Western  Bebar.    By  J.  Beames,  B.C.S. 

Vol.  IV.    In  Two  Parts,    pp.  621,  lewed.     1869-70.     16*. 

CoMTBNTfl.— I.  Ck>ntribution  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
Part  II.— II.  On  Indian  Chronology.  By  J.  Fergusson,  F.K.S.— III.  The  Poetxy  of  Mohsmed 
Rabadan  of  Arragon.  Bt  the  Hon.  H.  £.  J.  Stanley.— IV.  On  the  Magar  Language  of  Nepi]. 
By  J.  Beames,  B.C.S. — V.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Parsee  Literature.  By  E.  Sadun, 
Ph.D.— VL  Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn  from  Chineae  Sourees.  Bj 
W.  F.  Mayers,  of  H.B.M.  Consular  Service,  China.— VII.  Khuddaka  Pitha,  a  Pill  Text,  with  a 
Translation  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  Ceylon  C.S.— VTIl.  An  Endeavour  to  elucidate 
Kasbiduddin's  Geographical  Notices  of  India.  By  Col.  H.  Tulc,  C.B.—  IX.  Saasanian  Inseripciou 
explained  by  the  Pahlavt  of  the  Pftrsls.  By  E.  W.  West.— X.  Some  Aceoont  of  the  ScBbyfi 
Pagoda  at  Mengfln,  near  the  Burmese  Capital,  in  a  Memorandum  by  Capt.  E.  U.  Sladan,  Politi- 
cal Agent  at  Mandal^;  with  Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Col.  H.  Yule,  C.B.— XI.  The  Brbat- 
Sanbiti ;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Var&ha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Saaskht 
into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern. -XII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidenee,  and  its  influenee  oa 
the  Administration  of  Justice  in  India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— XIII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of 
Evidence  in  connection  with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners.  By  the  same.— XIV. 
A  Translation  of  a  Bactrian  PiU  Inscription.  By  Prof.  J.  Oowson.— XV.  Indo-Parthian  Ooiu 
By  E.  Thomas. 

Vol.  v.    In  Two  Parts,   pp.  463,  sewed.   With  10  full-page  and  folding  Flatti. 
1871-2.     18*.6rf. 

CoMTKNTs.— I.  Two  J&takas.  The  original  PAli  Text,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  V. 
FausbOU.— II.  On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu-yung  kwan,  in  North  China.  By  A. 
Wylie.— ni.  The  Brhat  SanhitA;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Variha-Mihin 
Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— IV.  The  Pongol  FestiTal  in  Southen 
India.  By  C.  E.  Gover.— V.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.— VI.  Essay  on  the  Creed  and  Customs  of  the  Jangams.  By  C.  P. 
Brown.— VII.  On  Malabar,  Coromandel,  Quilon,  etc.  By  C.  P.  Brown.— VIII.  On  the  Treatinefit 
of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo- Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  J.  Beames,  B.C.8.— IX.  Some  Rema^ 
on  the  Great  Tope  at  Sftnchi.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— X.  Ancient  InacriptionB  frtmi  Mathnra. 
Translated  by  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— Note  to  the  Mathura  Inscriptions.  By  MaJnr.Qen.  A.  Coa- 
ningham.— XI.  Specimen  of  a  Translation  of  the  Adi  Granth.  By  Dr.  E.  Trumpp.— XII.  Notei 
on  Dhammapada,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  Nirrlna.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late 
Ceylon  C.S— XIII.  The  Brhat-Sanhit& ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varftha- 
mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— XIV.  On  the  Orighi  of  lbs 
Buddhist  Arthakathfis.  By  the  Mudliar  L.  Comrilla  Vijasinha,  Government  Intenreter  to  tbe 
Ratoapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Childers,  late  Ceylon  C.8.— XV.  The 
Poetry  of  Mobamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  - 
XVI.  Proverbia  Communia  Syriaca.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton.  -XVII.  Notes  <m  an  Anemit 
Indian  Vase,  with  an  Account  of  the  Engraving  thereupon.  By  C.  Home,  late  B.C.S.— XVIIL 
Tbe  Bhar  Tribe.  Bv  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  LL.D.,  Benares.  Communicated  by  C.  Hone, 
late  B.C.S.— XIX.  Of  Jihad  in  Mohammedan  Law,  and  its  application  to  British  India.  By 
N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— XX.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an  Incidental  Sketra 
of  tbe  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets.  And  Contributions  to  the  Early  Hiatory  and  Geograpby 
of  Tabaristdn.    Illustrated  by  Coins.    By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  YI.,  Part  1,  pp.  212,  sewed,  with  two  plates  and  a  map.    1872.     8t. 

CoNTRNTS.— The  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Arabic  Tribes  who  Conquered  their  Conntry.  By  A. 
Sprenger.— A  Brief  Account  of  Four  Arabic  Worlu  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Arabia. 
By  Captain  S.  B.  Miles.— Qn  the  Methods  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead  at  LUsaa,  Thibet,  etc.  By 
Charles  Home,  late  B.C.S.  The  Brhat-Sanhit&;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of 
VarAha-mihira,  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kera.— Notes  on  Hwcn 
Thsang's  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokh&ristin,  in  which  some  Previona  Geogimiihieal 
Identiacations  are  Reconsidered.  By  Colonel  Tule,  C.B.— The  Campaign  of  .filias  Gallns  ia 
Arabia.  By  A.  Sprenger.— An  Account  of  Jerasalem,  Translated  for  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  EUiot 
from  the  Persian  Text  of  N&sir  ibn  Khnsrti's  Safan&mah  by  the  late  Midor  A.  R.  Fnlkr.— The 
Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Vol.  yj.,  Part  II.,  pp.  213  to  400  and  IxzxiT.,  sewed.    Illoatrated  with  a  Mi^* 
Plates,  and  WoodcnU.     1873.     8«. 

Contents.  -  On  Hiouen-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to  BallabhL  By  Jamet  Fergnsaoa. 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  -  Nortbera  Buddhism.  [Note  fh>m  Colonel  H.  Tula, addressed  to  the  Seeretary.j 
— Hwen  Tbsang|s  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokh&risULn,  etc.  By  Colonel  H.  Yule,  CB.— 
Tbe  Brhat-Saiahit& ;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Var4ha-mlhin.  Traa^ated 
from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  U.  Kem.— The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  under  the  Early 
Muhammadan  Conquerors.  Part  II.  Embracing  the  preliminary  period  between  ajs.  614-6M 
fA.D.  1217-1236-7).  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Legend  of  Dipafikara  Buddha.  Traaalated 
from  the  Chinese  (and  intended  to  illustrate  Plates  xxix.  and  l..  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Wocahip  '). 
By  S.  Beal.— Note  on  Art.  IX.,  antd  pp.  213-274,  on  Hiouen-Thsang'a  Jouney  from  Patna  to 
Ballabhi.  By  James  Fergusson  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.— Contributions  towards  a  Qloasary  of  the 
Assyrian  Language.    By  H.  F.  Talbot. 


.* 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E,  C.  9 

Vol.  VI  r..  Part  I.,  pp.  170  and  24,  sewed.    With  a  plate.     1874.    8*. 

CoNTBHTs. — The  Upasampad6'Kammav/ie6f  being  the  Buadhist  Manual  of  the  Form  and 
Maimer  of  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons.  The  Pdli  Text,  with  a  Translation  ^d  Notes. 
By  J.  F.  Dickson,  B. A.— Notes  on  the  Megalithio  Monuments  of  the  Coimbatore  District, 
Madras.  By  M.  J.  Walhouse,  late  M.C.S.— Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  1.  On  the  For- 
mation of  the  Plural  of  Neater  Nouns.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  Ceylon  C.S.— The  Pali  Text 
of  the  Mahdparinibb&na  Sutta  and  Coramentarv,  with  a  Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late 
C^lon  C.S. — The  Brihat-Sanhit& ;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Yar&ha-mihira. 
Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern. — Note  on  the  Yallev  of  Choombi. 
By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling. — The  Name  of  the  Twelfth  Imftm  on  the 
Coinage  of  Egypt.  Bv  H.  SauTaire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole.— Thre  Inscriptions  of  Par&k 
rama  B&hu  the  Great  from  Pnlastipura,  Ceylon  (date  circa  1180  a.m.).  By  T.  W.  Rhys  DaTids. 
—Of  the  Khar&J  or  Muhammadan  Land  Tax ;  its  Application  to  British  India,  and  Effect  on 
the  Tenure  of  Land.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— Appendix :  A  Specimen  of  a  Syriac  Version  of  the 
Kalilah  wa-Dimnah,  with  an  English  Translation.    By  W.  Wright. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.  With  seven  plates  and  a  map.   1875.  8* 

CoifTB9TS. — Stgiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  Ceylon ;  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Chapter 
of  the  Mahftvamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  I. 
The  Origines  of  the  Mongols.  By  H.  H.  Howorth.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  By  Stanley  Lan- 
Poole.— Notice  on  the  DInftrs  of  the  Abbasfiide  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers. — The 
Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  IL  The  Origines  of  the  Manchus.  By  H.  H.  Howorth. 
—Notes  on  the  Old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu.  By  S.  W.  Bushell,  B.Sc,  M.D.— Oriental 
Prorerbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore,  History,  Sociology ;  with  Suggestions  for  their  Collec- 
tion, Interpretation,  Publication.  By  the  ReT.  J.  Long.— Two  Old  Simhalese  Inscriptions.  The 
SahasaMalla  Inscription,  date  1200  a  d.,  and  the  Ruwanwaeli  Dagaba  Inscription,  date  1191  a.d. 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  W.Rhys  DaTids.— Notes  on  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription 
and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. — Note  on  a  Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  the  Emperor 
Jahingfr.    By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  166,  sewed,  with  three  plates  and  a  plan.  1876.  8*. 
GoNTBNTS. — Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  the  R.A.S.  (Hodgson 
Collection).  By  Prof.  E.  B.  Co  well  and  J.  Eggeling.— On  the  Ruins  of  Slgiri  in  Ceylon.  By 
T.  H.  Blakesley,  Ceylon.— The  Pfttimokkha,  bemg  theBuddhist  Office  of  the  Confession  of  PriesU. 
The  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  J  F.  Dickson,  M.A..  Ceylon  C.S.— Notes 
on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  2.  Proofs  of  the  Sanskritic  Origin  of  Sinhalese.  By  R.  C. 
Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  157-308,  sewed.     1876.     8*. 

CoHTBHTS.— An  Accoimt  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R.  Friederich.— The  Pali  Text  of  the  Mahi- 

?iarinibb&na  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R  C.  Childers,  late  Ceylon  C.S.— 
'he  Northern  Frontogers  of  China.  Part  III.  The  Kara  Khitai.  By  H.  H.  Howorth.— In- 
edited  Arabic  Coins.  II.  By  S.  L.  Poole.— On  the  Form  of  Government  under  the  Native 
Sovereigns  of  Ceylon.   By  A.  de  Silva  Ekan&yaka,  Mudaliyar,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  IX.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  a  plate.     1877.    Ss. 

OoMTSirnL- Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Tenses  of  the 
Assyrian  Verb.  By  the  Rev.  A.  U.  Sayce,  M.A. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali  Bv  R. 
FriMerieh  (continued  from  Vol.  YIII.  n.s.  p.  218). — On  Ruins  in  Makran.  By  Major  Moekler. 
—Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  III.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,— Farther  Note  on  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscrip- 
tion and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. — Notes  on  Persian  BelAchistan.  From  the 
Persian  of  Mirza  Mehdy  Khftn.    By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol  IX.,  Part  II.,  pp.  292,  sewed,  with  three  plates.     1877.     lOs.  ad. 

CoKTXMn.— The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S. —The  Northern  Frontagers 
of  China.  Part  II.  The  Manchus  (Supplementary  Notice).  Part  IV.  The  Kin  or  Qolden  Tatars. 
ByH.  H.  Howorth. -On  a  Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures  by  Eliy&,  Archbishop  of  Nisfbfn. 
Bt  M.  H.  Sauvaire.— On  Imperial  and  othet  Titles.  By  Si*  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M. P.— Affi- 
nities of  the  Dialects  of  the  Chepang  and  Kusundah  Tribes  of  Nip&l  with  those  of  the  Hill  Tribes 
of  Arracan.  By  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Forbes  F.R.G.S.,  M.A.S.  Bengal,  etc.— Notes  on  Some  Anti- 
qoities  fonnd  in  a  Mound  near  Damghan.    By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  lewed,  with  two  plates  and  a  map.     1878-    Ss. 

CosTBBTB.— On  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  E.  L.  Brandreth.— A  Dialogne  on 
the  Vedantio  Conception  of  Brahma.  By  Pramadi  D&sa  Mittra,  late  Offi.  Prof,  of  Anglo-Sanskrit, 
Gov.  College,  Benares.— An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R.  Friederich  (continued  trcm. 
VoL  IX.  N.S.  p.  120).— Unpublished  Glass  Weights  and  Measures.  By  E.  T.  R4>gers.— China 
rik  Tibet.  By  S.  C.  Boulger.— Notes  and  Recollections  on  Tea  Cultivation  in  Komaon  and 
Garhw&l.    By  J.  H.  Batten,  late  B.C  S. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  II.,  pp.  146,  sewed.     1878.    6«. 

CoifTKirrs.- Note  on  Pliny*s  Geography  of  the  East  Coast  of  Arabia.  By  Major-Gen.  S.  B.  Miles, 
B.S.C.  Tbe  Maldive  Islands;  with  a  Vocabulary  taken  Itom  Fran9ois  Pyrard  de  Laval,  1602— 
1607.  By  A.  Gray,  late  Ceylon  C.8.— On  Tibeto-Borman  Languages.  By  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  S. 
Forbes,  Burmese  U.S.  Commission.— Burmese  Transliteration.  By  H.  L.  St.  Baroe,  Resident  at 
Mandelay.— On  the  Connexion  of  the  Mons  of  Pegu  with  the  Koles  of  Central  India.  By 
dpt.  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes,  Bnrmese  C.C— Studies  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages,  with  Special  Reference  to  Assyrian.  By  P.  Haupt.  The  Oldest  Semitic  Verb-Form. 
—Arab  Metrology.  II.  ElDjabarty.  Bv  M.  H.  Sauvaire.— The  Migrations  and  Early  Uistor} 
of  the  White  Huns ;  principally  from  Chinese  Sources.    By  T.  W.  Kingsmill. 
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Vol.  X.,  Part  III.,  pp.  204,  tewed.     1878.     8«. 

CoKTKiTTs  —On  the  ill  Canton  of  S&l&r,— the  mo8t  Easterly  Settlement  of  the  Tulc  Batt. 
By  Robert  B.  Shaw.  -  Geologicul  Notes  on  the  River  Indus  Bj  GriilLo  W.  Yyae,  ExecutiTt 
Engineer  P.W.D.  Panjab.— Educational  Literature  for  Japanese  Women.  B^r  B.  H.  Cbunbtr- 
lain.— -On  the  Natural  Phenomenon  Known  in  the  East  by  the  Names  Sub-tu-K&sib,  etc.,  ett. 
By  J.  W.  Redhouse.— On  a  Chinese  Version  of  the  S&nkhya  Kiriki,  eic,  found  amoog  the 
Buddhist  Books  comprising  the  Tripitaka  and  two  other  works.  By  the  Rev.  S.  BesL—Tb^ 
Rock-cut  Phrygian  Inscriptions  at  Doganlu.    By  £.  Thomas,  F.R.S. — Index. 

Vol.  XI.,  Part.  I.,  pp.  128,  sewed,  with  seyen  illostratioiis.     1879.     5f. 

ConTENTs.— On  the  Position  of  Women  in  the  East  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.&.S. 
— Notice  of  Scholars  who  have  Contributed  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Languages  of  British  India 
during  the  last  Thirty  Tears.  By  R.  N.  Cust.- Ancient  Arabic  Poetry:  its  Oenninencfs  aad 
Authenticity.  By  Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.— Note  on  Manrique*s  Mission  and  the  Catholies  in  tlK 
time  of  Sh&h  JahAn.  By  II.  0.  Keene.— On  Sandhi  in  Pali.  By  the  Ute  R.  C.  Childeit.-OB 
Arabic  Amiilets  and  Mottoes.    By  E.  T.  Rogers. 

Vol.  XI.,  Part  II.,  pp.  256,  sewed,  with  map  and  plate.     1879.    7«.  6<l. 

CoKtEMTS.— On  the  Identification  of  Places  on  the  Makran  Coast  mentioned  by  Arrian,  Ptoleny* 
and  Marcian.    By  Major  E.  Mockler.— On  the  Proper  Names  of  the  Mohammadans.    Bv  &t. 

E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. — Principles  of  Composition  in  Chinese,  as  deduced  from  the  writiA 
Characters.  B^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge.  -  On  tbe  Identification  of  the  P<»trait  of  Chosroes  II. smoof 
the  Paintings  in  the  Caves  at  Ajanta.  By  James  Fergusson,  Vice- President.— A  Spedincnn 
the  Zoongee  for  Zumgee)  Dialect  of  a  Tribe  of  Nagas,  bordering  on  the  Valley  of  Amud, 
between  tbe  Dikho  and  Desoi  R  vers,  embracing  over  Forty  Villages.    By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark 

Vol.  XI.  Part  III.  pp.  104,  cxxiv.  16,  sewed.     1879.    St. 

CoMTEHTs.— The  Oaurian  compared  vrith  the  Romance  Languages.  Part  I.  By  E.  L 
Brandreth.— Dialects  of  Colloquial  Arabic.  By  E.  T.  Rogers.— A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Japanese  and  Korean  Languages.    By  W.  G.  Aston.— Index. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  I.  pp.  152,  sewed,  with  Tahle.     1880.    5«. 

CoMTBNTs.— On  **  The  Most  Comely  Names,"  i.«.  the  Laudatory  Epithets,  or  the  Titles  of  Praise 
bestowed  on  God  in  the  Qur*an  or  by  Muslim  Writers.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse. — Notes  on  a  newly-i' 
discovered  Clay  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  By  Major-Oen.  Sir  H.  C.  RawUnson,  K.C.B.— 
Note  on  Hiouen-Thsang*s  Dhanakacheka.  By  Robert  Sewell,  M.C.S.— Remarks  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  on  Mr.  Scwell's  Paper.— A  Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures.  By  Elfji,  Archhisbop 
of  Nisfbfu.  By  H.  Sauvaire.  (Supplement  to  Vol.  IX..  pp.  291-31S}— On  the  Age  of  tbe 
Ajanti  Caves.  By  lUjendral&la  Miira,  C.I.E.— Notes  on  Babu  Rfjendrali  Mitra's  Paper  on 
the  Age  of  the  Caves  at  AJantfi.    By  J.  Fergusson,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  pp.  182,  sewed,  with  map  and  plate.     1880.    6«. 

Contents.— On  Saniikrit  Texts  Difcovered  in  Japan.  By  Prof.  Max  MQller.— Extracts  from 
Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of  Bahrein.  By  Capt.  Durand.  Followed  by  Notes  by 
Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.— Notes  on  the  Locality  and  Populatkm  of  the  Tribes 
dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ningthi  Rivers.  By  the  late  G.  H.  Damant,  I\>litical 
Officer,  Nfiga  Hills.— On  the  Saka,  Sam  vat,  and  Gupta  Eras.  A  Supplement  to  his  Paper  on  Indisa 
Chronology.  By  J.  Fergusson,  D.C.L.— The  Megha-Satra.  By  C.  Bendall. — Historical  and 
Archaeological  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  South- Western  Persia,  1877-1878.  By  A.  Houtom- 
Schindler.— Identification  of  the  **  False  Dawn  "  of  the  Muslims  with  the  "Zodiacal  Light'*  of 
Europeans.    By  J.  W.  Redhouse. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  III.  pp.  100,  sewed.     1880.    4*. 

CoxTEMTs. — The  Gaurian  compared  with  the  Romance  Languages.  Part  11.  By  £.  L. 
Brandreth.— The  Uzbeg  Epos.  By  Arminius  Vamb^.— On  the  SeMrate  Edicts  at  Dhauli  and 
Jaugada.  By  Prof.  Kern— Grammatical  bketch  of  the  Kakhyen  Language.  By  Rev.  J.  N. 
Cushing.— Notes  on  the  Libyan  Languages,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  R.  M.  Cost,  Esq  ,  by  Prof. 

F.  W.  Newman. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  IV.  pp.  152,  with  3  plates.     1880.    8». 

CoNTEKisi.— The  Early  History  of  Tibet,  fk-om  Chinese  Sources.  By  8.  W.  Buahdl,  M.D.— 
Notes  on  some  Inedited  Coins  from  a  Collection  made  in  Persia  during  tJ^e  Tears  1877-79.  By 
Guy  Le  Strange,  M.R.A.S.— Buddhist  Nirv&na  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path.  By  Oscar 
Frankfurter,  Ph.D.— Index.— Annual  Report,  1880. 

Vol  XIII.  Part  I.  pp.  120,  sewed.     1881.    5#. 

Contents.  -Indian  Theistic  Reformers.  By  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  C.I.S.— Notes  cm  the  Kawi 
Language  and  Literature.  By  Dr.  H.N.  Van  der  Tuuk.— The  Invention  of  the  Xnaian  Alphabet. 
By  John  Dowson.  Tbe  Nirvana  of  the  Northern  Buddhists.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edkias,DD.— 
An  Account  of  the  Malay  "  Chiri,"  a  Sanskrit  Formula.    By  W.  £.  Maxwell. 

Vol.  XIII.  Part  II.  pp.  170,  with  Map  and  2  Plates.     1881.    8«. 

CoHTENTS.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  V.  The  Khitai  or  Khitanit.  By  H.  H. 
Iloworth.— On  the  Identification  of  Nagarahara,  with  reference  to  the  Travels  of  Hioiien-Thsaog. 
By  W.  Simpson.— Hindu  Law  at  Madras.  By  J.  H.  Nelson,  M.C.S.— On  the  Proper  Names  of 
the  Mohammedans.  By  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M. P.— Supplement  to  the  Psmt  on  Imt^» 
Theistic  Reformers,  published  in  the  January  Number  of  thte  JonmaL  ByProt  Monier 
WilUams,  CLE.  ' 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E,C.  11 

Vol.  XIII.  Part  III.  pp.  178,  with  plate.     1881.     7».  6ef. 

CoMTENTd.— The  Av&r  Language.  By  C.  Graham.— Caucasian  Nationalities.  By  M.  A. 
Morrison.— Translation  of  the  Markandeya  Purana.  Books  VII.,  YIII.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
H.  Wortham.— Lettre  k  M.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  sur  quelqaes  monnaies  orientalcs  raresou  invitee 
de  la  Collection  de  M.  Ch.  de  I'EcIuse.  Par  H.  Sauvaire.— Aryan  Mythology  in  Malay  Traditions. 
By  W.  E.  Maxwell,  Colonial  Civil  Service.— The  Koi,  a  Southern  Tribe  of  the  Gond.  By  the 
Kev.  J.  Cain,  Missionary. -On  the  Duty  which  Mohammedans  in  British  India  owe,  on  the 
Principles  of  their  own  Law,  to  the  Government  of  the  Country.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— The 
L-Poem  of  the  Arabs,  by  Shanfara.    Re-arranged  and  translated  by  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.B. 

Vol.  XIII.  Part  IV.  pp.  130,  cxxxvi  16,  with  3  plates.     1881.    10».  6rf. 

CoKTRNTS.— The  Andaman  Inlands  and  the  Andamaneee,  By  M.  V.  Portman.— Notes  on  Marco 
Polo's  Itinerary  in  Southern  Persia.  By  A.  Houturo-Schindler.— Two  MalayMyths  :  The  Princess 
of  the  Foam,  and  the  Raja  of  Bamboo.  By  W.  £.  Maxwell.— The  Epoch  of  the  Guptas.  By 
£.  Thomas,  F.K.S.— Two  Chinese-Buddhist  Inscriptions  found  at  Buddha  Gaya.  By  the  Kev.  8. 
Beal.  With  ?  Plates.— A  Sanskrit  Ode  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  OrienUlists  at  Berlin.  By 
Rama  Dasa  Sena,  the  Zemindar  of  Berhampore:  with  a  Translation  by  8.  KrishnaTarma.— 
Supplement  to  a  paper,  "  On  the  Duty  which  Mahonimedans  in  Britiish  India  owe,  on  the  Principles 
of  their  own  Law,  to  the  Government  of  the  Country."    By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie. — Index. 

Vol.  XrV.  Part  I.  pp.  124,  with  4  plates.     1882.     6». 

CoNTKNTS.— The  Apology  of  Al  Kindy :  An  Essay  on  its  Age  and  Authorship.  By  Sir  W 
Muir,  K.C.S.I.— The  Poet  Pampa.  By  L.  Rice.— On  a  Coin  of  Shams  ud  Dunya  wa  ud  Din 
MabmAd  Sh&h.  By  C.  J.  Rodgers,  Amritsar.— Note  on  PI.  xxviii.  fig.  1,  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
**  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,*'  2nd  Edition.  By  S.  Beal,  Prof,  of  Chinese,  London  University.— 
On  the  present  state  of  Mongolian  Researches.  By  Prof.  B.  Julg,  in  a  Letter  to  R.  N.  Oust.— 
A  Sculptured  Tope  on  an  Old  Stone  at  Dras,  Ladak.  By  W.  Simpson,  F.R.G.S.— Sanskrit  Ode 
addressed  to  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  assembled  at  Berlin,  September, 
1881.  By  the  Lady  Pandit  Rama-bai,  of  Silchar,  Kachar,  Arsam ;  vvith  a  Translation  by  Prof. 
Monier  Williams,  C.I. E.— The  Intercourse  of  China  with  Eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Adiacent 
Countries  in  the  Second  Century  b.c.  By  T.  W.  Kingsmill.— Suggestions  on  the  Formation  of 
the  Semitic  Tenses.  A  Comparative  and  Critical  Study.  By  G.  Bcrtin.— On  a  Lolo  MS.  written 
on  Satin.    By  M.  T.  de  La  Couperie. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  pp.  164,  with  three  plates.     1882.     7*.  6</. 

CoKTRWTB.— On  Tartar  and  Turk.  By  8.  W.  Kovllx,  Ph.D.— Notice  of  Scholars  whc  have  Con- 
tributed to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Languages  uf  Africa.  By  R.  N.  Cust.— Grammatical  Sketch 
of  the  Haosa  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Schun,  P. R.G.S.,- Buddhist  Saint  Worship.  By 
A.  Lillie.— Gleanings  from  the  Arabic.  By  H.  W.  Freeland,  M.A.— Al  Kahirah  and  iu  Gates. 
By  H.  C.  Kay,  M.A.— How  the  Mahdbh&rata  begins.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I.— Arab  Metrology. 
IV.  Ed-Dahaby.    By  M.  U.  Sauvaire. 

Vol.  XrV.  Part  III.  pp.  208,  with  8  plates.     1882.    8*. 

CoHTKKTB.— The  Vaishnava  Religion,  with  special  reference  to  the  Bikshft-patrT  of  the 
Modem  Sect  called  Svftmi-Nar&yana.  By  Monier  Williams,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.— Further  Notes  on 
the  Apology  of  Al-Kindy.  By  Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.8.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— The  Buddhist  Caves  of 
Afghanistan  By  W,  Simpson.— The  Identification  of  the  Sculptured  Tope  at  Sanchi.  By  W. 
Simpson.— On  the  Genealogy  of  Modem  Numerals.  By  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E. 
—The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van,  deciphered  and  translated.    By  A.  U.  Sayce. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  IV.  pp.  330,  clu.     1882.     14*. 

CoicnucTs. — The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van,  Deciphered  and  Translated.  By  A.  H.  Sayce. 
—Sanskrit  Text  of  the  BikshB-Patrl  of  the  Sv&mi-N&rayana  Sect.  Edited  and  Translated  by 
Prof.  M.  WilliaUfS,  C.I. E.— The  Successors  of  the  biljaks  in  Asia  Minor.  By  8.  L.  Poole.— The 
Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese  {The  I'h-King)  and  its  Authors.    By  T.  de  la  Couperie. 

Vol  XV.  Part  I.  pp.  134,  with  2  plates.     1883.     6*. 

CoKTEM Ts.— The  Genealogy  of  M  odern  Numerals.  Part  II.  Simplification  of  the  Ancient  Indian 
Numeration.  By  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley,  C. I.E.— Parthian  and  Indo-Saseanian  Coins.  By  E.  Thomas, 
FJEl.8.— Early  Historical  Relations  between  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.    By  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

Vol.  XV.  Part  II.  pp.  158,  with  6  tables.     1883.     6*. 

CoKTKHTB.— The  Tattva-muktavali  of  Gauda-pAra&nandachakravartin.  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  Piofessor  £.  B.  Cowell.— Two  Modem  Sanskrit  slokas.  Communicated  by  Prof.  £.  B. 
Cowell.— Malagasy  Place-Names.  By  the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  Jun.— The  NamakkAra,  with 
Translation  and  Commentary.  By  H.  L.  St.  Barbe. — Chinese  Laws  and  Customs.  By 
Christopher  Gardner.— The  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese  (the  Yh-King)  and  iU  Authors 
/continued).    By  Terrien  de  LaCouperie.— Gleanings  from  the  Arabic.    By  H.  W.  Freeland. 

Vol.  XV.  Part  III.  pp.  62-0x1.    1883.    6*. 

CoMTEMTs.— Early  Kamada  Authors.  By  Lewis  Rice.— On  Two  Questions  of  Japanett 
Archaeology.  By  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  M.R.A.S.— Two  Sites  named  by  Uiouen>ThBai)g  in  the 
10th  Book  of  the  Si-yn-ki.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Beal.-Two  Eaily  Sources  of  Mongol  History.  By 
H.  n.  Howortb,  F.8.A.— Proceedings  of  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  held  May  21, 1883. 
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Vol.  XV.  Part  IV.  pp.  140-iY.-20,  with  plate.     1883.     6». 

C05TBNT8.— The  Riven  of  the  VedHS,  and  How  the  Arjans  Entered  India.  By  Edtnrd 
Thomas,  F.R.8.— Sugffestiona  on  the  Voice-Formation  of  the  Semitic  Verb.  By  Q  Bertin,  M.&.A.S. 
—The  Buddhism  of  Ceylon.  By  Arthur  Lillie.  M.R.A.8.->The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China. 
Part  VI.    Ilia  or  Tangut.    By  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.8.A.— Index.— List  of  Members. 

Vol.  XVI.  Part  I.  pp.  138,  with  2  plates.     1884.     7*. 

CoKTBXTS.— The  Story  of  DevasmitA.  Translated  from  the  Kath&  Sarit  S&gara,  TarftngalSi 
Sloka  M,  by  the  Kev.  B.  Hale  Wortham.-Pujaha  in  the  SuUej  VaUey,  Himalayas.  By  WUliim 
Simpson,  F.R.O.8.— On  some  New  Discoveries  in  Southern  India.  By  R.  Sewell,  Madras  C.S.- 
On  the  Importance  to  Great  Britain  of  the  Study  of  Arabic.  By  Hatdb  A.  Salmon^.- 
Grammatical  Note  on  the  Gwamba  Language  in  South  Africa.  By  P.  Berthoud,  MiaaootfT 
of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzerland,  stationed  at  Vald^zia,  Spelonken,  Tnuukvaal.  (PrqisrM 
at  the  request  of  R.  N.  Cust.) — Dialect  of  Tribes  of  the  Hindu  Khush,  from  Colonel  Biddalpb't 
Work  on  the  subject  (corrected).— Grammatical  Note  on  the  Simndnf  Dialect  of  the  Per«u 
Language.   By  the  Rev.  J .  Ba*^ sett,  American  M issionary ,  Tabriz.    (Communieatod  by  R.  N.  6isl) 

Vol.  XVI,    Part  II.  pp.  184,  with  1  plate.    9*. 

CoifTKifTS.— Etymology  of  the  Turkish  Numerals.  By  S.  W.  Koelle,  Ph.D^  late  Miarioauy 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Soc,  Constantinople. — Grammatical  Note  and  Vocabulary  of  the 
Kor-ka,  a  Kolarian  Tribe  m  Central  India.  (Communicated  by  R.  N.  Cost.  )~The  Pariah  Gsitt 
in  Travancore.  By  8.  Matcer.— Some  BihOrT  Folk-Songs.  By  G.  A.  Grlerpoo,  B.C.S.,  Ofl. 
Magistrate,  Patna.— Some  further  Gleanings  fh>m  the  Sl-yu-ki.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Beal.—On  the 
Sites  of  Brahmanftb&d  and  Mansdrah  in  Sindh ;  with  notices  of  others  of  leas  note  in  their 
Vicinity.  Bv  Major-Gen.  M.  R.  Haig.— AnUr  and  the  Slave  Daji.  A  Bedoueen  Legend.  Bj 
St.  C.  Baddeley.— The  Langtuges  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia.    By  G.  Piadhes. 

Vol.  XVI.    Part  III.  pp.  74.— clx.  10#.  6<f. 

CoNTBMTS.— On  the  Origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet.  By  R.  N.  Cust— The  Yl  king  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  Book  of  Divination  and  Philo«opby  By  Rev.  Dr.  Edkins.—  On  the  Arrangement  <^ 
the  Hymns  of  the  Rig-veda.  By  F.  Fincott.— Piroceedings  of  the  Sixty«first  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  May  19,  1884. 

Vol.  XVI.    Part  IV.  pp.  134.    8». 

CoNTBHTS.— S'uka-sandesah.  A  Sanskrit  Poem,  by  Lakshmt-dAsa.  With  Fre&oe  and  Notes  in 
English  by  H.  U.  Rama  Varma,  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  G.C.S.I.— The  diineae  Book  of  the 

Odes,  for  English  Readers.  By  C.  F.  R.  Allen.— Note  sur  les  Mots  Sanscrits  eompoa^  avec  "Vfy^ 

Par  J.  van  den  Gheyn,  8.J.—  Some  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Csoma  de  Soros, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  when  his  Tibetan  Books  and  M8S.  were  exhibited  brfore  the  R.A.S., 
June  16,  1884.  By  Surgeon-Major  T.  Duka.  M.D.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army.— Arab  Metrology. 
V.  Ez-Zahr&wy .    Translated  and  Annotated  by  M.  H.  Sauvaire,  de  I'Aoad^mie  de  Mandlle. 


Afliatio  Society. — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatio  Societt  of 

Great  Bbitain  and  Ireland.  Complete  in  3  toIs.  4io.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes, etc.,  cloth.  London,  18*27  to  1835.  Pabliahed  at  j£'9  5«. ;  reduced  to 
iCb  68, 

The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  O.  C.  Hangbton,  Dnvis,  Mortteon, 
Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dom,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholan. 

Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL — Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Societt  of 

Bengal.  Edited  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  8to.  8  namben  per  aiiBttiD, 
is.  each  number. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — PRocEEDiNes  of  the  Asiatic  Societt 

OF  Bengal.    Published  Monthly.     Is.  each  number. 


Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sogieit  of 

Bbngal.  a  Complete  Set  from  the  beginning  in  1832  to  the  end  of  1878, 
being  Vols.  1  to  47.  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  from  the  coasiiieiiceiDeiit 
in  1865  to  1878.  A  set  quite  complete.  Calcutta,  1832  to  1878.  Extiemdy 
scarce.     £100. 

Asiatic  Society. — Bombay  Branch. — Joubnal  of  the  Boxeat  Bbakch 

OP  THE  RoTAL  ASIATIC  SociBTY.  Nos.  1  to  35  in  8vo.  with  numj  plates. 
A  complete  set.    Extremely  scarce.    Bombay,  1844-78.    £IZ  lOr. 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay. — The  Joubnal  of  the  Bombay  Branch 

OF  THE  Royal  Asiatic  Socibty.     Edited  by  the  Secretary.     Nos.  1  to  35 

7«.  ^d.  to  10«.  6^.  each  number.    Several  Numbers  are  out  of  print. 

No.  36,  Vol.  XIV.,  1879,  pp.  163  and  xriii.,  with  plates.     10«.  U. 

No.  37,  Vol.  XIV.,  1880,  pp.  104  and  xiiii.,  with  plates.     10*.  6<f. 

No.  38,  Vol.  XIV.,  1880,  pp.  172  and  vi.,  with  plate.     7».  6rf. 

No.  39,  Vol.  XV.,  1881,  pp.  160,  with  plate.     6«. 

No.  40,  Vol.  XV.,  1882,  pp.  176,  with  plates.     9*. 

No.  41,  Vol.  XVI.,  1883,  pp.  129.     7*.  U, 

No.  42,  Vol.  XVI.,  1884,  pp.  166— xviii.,  with  plate.     9*. 

Asiatic  Society. — Ceylon  Branch. — Joxtrnal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch 

OF  THE  RoTAL  AsiATio  SociETT  (Colombo).     Part  for  1845.    8vo.  pp.  120, 

sewed.     Price  1b,  6d. 

CoirrsKTs :— On  Baddhism.  No.  1.  By  the  Rer.  D.  J.  Oogerly.  -  Q«ieral  ObsenratioiM  on 
the  Translated  Ceylonese  literature.  Bf  W.  Knighton,  Esq.— On  the  Elements  of  the  Voice 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  and  Singalese  Alphabets.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  MaoTioar.— On  the  State 
of  Crime  in  Ceylon.— By  the  Hon.  J.  Stark.— Account  of  some  Ancient  Coins.  By  8.  C.  Chitty, 
Esq.— Remarks  on  the  Collection  of  Statistical  Information  in  Ceylon.  By  John  Capper,  Esq.— 
On  Buddhism.    No  2.    By  the  Rer.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

1846.    8vo.  pp.  176,  sewed.    Price  7«.  6d, 

CoimifTS : — On  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Ooff^ly.— The  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  TiruTa- 
thsTur  Parana,  translated  with  Notes.  By  S.  Casie  Chitty,  Esq.— The  Diseoorse  on  the  Minor 
Rvsnlts  of  Conduct,  or  the  Discourse  Addressed  to  Subha.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Oogerly. — On  the 
State  of  Crime  in  Ceylon.  By  the  Hon  Mr.  J.  Stark. — The  Luiguage  and  Literature  of  the 
Bingalese.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Hardy.— The  Education  Establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  Cfiylon.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm.— An  Account  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Ceylon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm. — 
Notes  on  some  Experiments  in  Electro-Agriculture.  By  J.  Capper.  Esq.— Singalo  Wada,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— On  Colouring  Matter  Discovered  m  the  husk  of  the  Cocoa  Nat. 
By  Dr,  R.  Oygax. 

1847-48.    8vo.  pp.  221,  sewed.     Price  7«.  Sd, 

CoMTKNTs:— On  the  Mineralogy  of  Covlon.  By  Dr.  R.  Oygax.— An  Account  of  the  Dntoh 
Church  in  Ceylon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm.— On  the  History  of  Jaffha,  Arom  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Dutch  Conquest.  By  S.  C.  Chitty.— The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Calany  Ganga,  f^om  184S 
to  1846.  By  J.  Capper.— The  Discourse  respecting  Ratapala.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  J 
Gogerly.  -On  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  in  the  Chilaw  and  Putlam  Districts.  By  A.  O.  Brodie.— 
A  Royal  Grant  engraved  on  a  Copper  Plate.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Oogeriy.— On  some  of  the  Coins.  Ancient  and  Modem,  of  Ceylon.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Stark. — 
Notes  on  the  Climate  and  Salubrity  of  Putlam.  By  A.  O.  Brodie.— The  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture of  the  Dutch  Government  in  Ceylon,  dnring  the  last  years  of  their  Administration.  By 
J.  Capper.— On  Buddhism.    By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

1853-55.     3  parts.     8vo.  pp.  56  and  101,  sewed.     Price  £1. 

Co^fTKirrs  OP  Part  I. :— Buddhism  :  Chariya  Pitaka.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.- The  Laws 
of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  To  be  continued.— Statistical 
Account  of  the  Districts  of  Chilaw  and  Putlam,  North  Western  Province.  By  A.  O.  Brodie, 
Esq.— Rock  Inscription  at  Oooroo  Godde  Wihare,  in  the  Magool  Korle,  Seven  Korles.  By  A.  O. 
Brodie,  Esq.— Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Birds.  By  E.  P.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  and  £.  L.  Layard,  Esq.  (To 
be  continued.) 

Contents  of  Part  II.     Price  7».  6d, 

Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Birds.  By  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq  ,  and  E.  L.  Layard.— Notes  on  some  of  the 
Forms  of  Salutations  and  Address  known  among  the  Singalese.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Stark.— 
Rock  Inscriptions.  By  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq.— On  the  Veddhas  of  Bintcnne.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Gillings.— Rock  Inscription  at  Piramanenkandel.  By  S  C.  Chitty,  Esq.- Analysis  of  the  Great 
Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors,  entitled  Surah.    By  8.  C.  Chitty,  Esq.    (To  be  continued). 

Contents  of  Part  III.  8vo.  pp.  150.    Price  7«.  6d, 

Analysis  of  the  Great  Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors,  entitled  Surah.  By  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq. 
(Concluded).— Description  of  New  or  little  known  Species  of  Reptiles  found  in  Ceylon.  By 
E.  F.  Kelaart.— The  Laws  of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood  By  the  Bev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  (To  be 
continued).— Ceylon  Ornithology.  By  £  F.  Kelaart.— Some  Account  of  the  Rodiyas,  with  a 
Specimen  of  their  Langoiwe.  By  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq.— Rock  Inscriptions  in  the  North- Western 
Provinee.    By  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 

1865-6.  8vo.  pp.  xi.  and  184.     Price  7«.  Gd, 

CoMTKirrM :— On  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  in  Ceylon.  By  Dandris  de  SUva  Gooneratne 
Modllar.— The  First  Discourse  Delivered  by  Buddha.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  Pootoor 
Well— On  the  Air  Breathing  Fish  of  Ceylon.  By  Barcroft  Boake,  B. A.  (Vice  President 
Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon).— On  the  Origin  of  tne  Sinhalese  Language.  By  J.  D*Alwis,  Assistant 
Secretary.- A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  Calotropis  Gigantea,  etc.  By 
Vf,  C.  Ondaatiie,  E»q  ,  Colonial  Assistant  Surgeon.— On  the  Crocodiles  of  Ceylon,  By  Barcrott 
Boake,  Vice-President,  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon. -Native  Medicinal  Oils. 
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1867-70.  Part  I.  8to.  pp.  150.    Price  10*. 

Co!rrRKT8 :— On  the  Orifdn  of  the  Sinhalese  Language.  Bj  James  De  AlwiB.~A  Leetareoa 
Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— Description  of  two  Birds  new  to  the  recorded  Faou 
of  Ceylon.  By  II.  NeTil.— Description  of  a  New  Genus  and  Five  New  Species  of  aiariaeCiu* 
valTcs  from  the  Southern  Province,  Ceylon.  By  G.  Nevill.— A  Brief  Notice  of  Robert  Rnox  m 
his  Companions  in  Captivity  in  Kandy  for  the  space  of  Twenty  Years,  diwovered  among  the 
Dutch  Records  preserved  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Colombo.    By  J.  R.  Blake. 

1867-70.  Part  II.  8to.  pp.  xLand  45.     Price  7«.  M. 

CowTKHTs:— Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  First  Book  in  the  Buddhist  Canon,  called  tbe 
Piriijika  Book.— By  the  Rev.  8.  Coles.— Piri^ika  Book— No.  l.-Piriyika  Book— No.  2. 

1871-72.  8to.  pp.  66  and  xxxiy.     Price  7«.  6d. 

CoKTBXTS :— Extracts  Arom  a  Memoir  left  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  Thomas  Tan  Rhee,  tohU 
successor.  Governor  Gerris  de  Heer,  1697.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  Records  preserved  in  the 
Colonial  Secretariat  at  Colombo.  By  R.  A.  van  Cuylcnberg,  Government  Record  Keeper.— Tbe 
Food  Sutistics  of  Ceylon.  By  J.  Capper.— Specimens  of  Sinhalese  Proverbs.  By  L.  de  Zotm, 
Mudaliyar,  Chief  'lYanslator  of  Government. — Ceylon  Reptiles :  being  a  preliminary  Catalofue 
of  the  Reptiles  found  in,  or  supposed  to  be  in  Ceylou,  compiled  ftrom  Tarious  authorities.  Bf 
W.  Ferguson.- On  an  Inscription  at  Dondra.    No.  2.    By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq. 

1873.  Part  I.  8to.  pp.  79.     Price  7s.  6d. 

CoKTBTTs:— On  Oath  and  Ordeal.  By  Bertram  Fulke  Hartshome. — Notes  on  Prinoehiltti 
Tinoens.  By  W.  V.  Legge.— The  Sports  and  Games  of  the  Singhalese.  By  Leopold  LodovieL— 
On  Miracles.  By  J.  De  Alwis.— On  the  Occurrence  of  Scolopax  Rnsticola  and  Gallinago  Seolo* 
pacina  in  Ceylon.  By  W.  Y.  Legge. — Transcript  and  Translatioii  of  an  Ancient  Cof^er-i^ti 
Sannas.    By  Mudliyar  Louis  de  Zoysa,  Chief  Translator  to  Government. 

1874.  Part  I.  8to.  pp.  94.     Price  7«.  6d. 

CoNTKKTs :— Description  of  a  supposed  New  Genus  of  Cerlon,  Batraehians.  By  W.  Ferguioa. 
-*-Notes  on  the  Identity  of  PiyadaM  and  Asoka.  By  Mudahyar  Loub  de  ZoTsa,  Chief  Traulator 
to  Government— On  the  Island  Distribution  of  tbe  Birds  in  the  Society's  Museum.  By  W. 
Vincent  Legge.  -  Brand  Marks  on  Cattle.  By  J.  De  Alwis. — Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  a  rart 
Eagle  new  to  Ceylon;  and  other  interesting  or  rare  birds.  By  S.  Bligh,  Esq.,  Kotmal^.— 
Extracts  fh>m  the  Records  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  Ceylon.  By  R.  van  Cuylenberg,  Esq.— 
The  suture  of  Gotama  Buddha.    By  J.  De  Alwis. 

1879.  8to.  pp.  68.    Price  6f. 

CoiVTKWTS. •Notes  on  Ancient  Sinhalese  Inscriptions.— On  the  Preparatioa  and  If oontiag  of 
Insects  for  the  Binocular  Microscope. — Notes  on  Neophron  Puenopteros  (Savigny)  froia 
Nuwara  Eliya.— On  the  Climate  of  Dimbula.— Note  on  the  supposed  cause  of  the  exiMenoeof 
Patanas  or  Grass  Lands  of  the  Mountain  Zone  of  Ceyloo. 

1880.  Part  I.  8to.  pp.  90.    Price  6f. 

CoiTTBirrs.— Text  and  Translation  of  the  Inscription  of  Mahindelll.  at  Mihintale. — Glossary.— 
A  Paper  on  the  Vedic  and  Buddhistic  Polities.— Customs  and  Ceremonies  Ofmneeted  with  the 
Paddi  Cultivation.— Gramineae,  or  Grasses  Indigenous  to  or  Growing  in  Ceylon. 

1880.  Part  U.  8to.  pp.  48.    Price  5f. 

CoNTKKTS.— Gramineae,  or  Grasses  Indigenous  to  or  Growing  in  Oeylon.— Translatkm  of  two 
Jatakao.— On  the  supposed  Origin  of  Tamana,  Nuwara,  Tambapanni  and  Taprobaae.- The  Boeka 
and  Minerals  of  Ceylun. 

1881.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  (No.  23.)  8to.  pp.  66.     Price  6#. 

CoKTKWTS.— Hindu  Astronomy :  as  compared  with  the  European  Scienee.  By  8.  Mcnria.— 
Sculptures  at  Horana.  By  J.  O.  Smither.— Gold.  By  A.  C.  Dixon.— Spedmens  of  Sinhalies 
Proverbs.  Bv  L.  De  Zoysa.- Ceylon  Boc  Culture  By  S.  Jayatilaka.— A  Short  Aeooont  of  the 
Principal  Religious  Ceremonies  obwrved  by  the  Kandyans  of  Oeykm.  By  C  J.  R.  Ls 
Mesurier.— Yalentyn's  Account  of  Adam's  Peak.    By  A.  Spense  Moss. 

1881.  Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  (No.  24.)  8to.  pp.  162.     Price  6#. 

CoMTXNTs.— The  Ancient  Emporium  of  Kalah,  etc.,  with  Note*  on  Fa-Hiaa'a  Aeeooat  of 
Ceylon.  By  H.  Nevill.— The  Sinhalese  Observance  of  the  Kal4wa.  By  L.  NeU.— Note  on  the 
Origin  of  the  VeddAs,  with  Specimens  of  their  Songs  and  Charms.  By  L.  de  Zoyaa.— A  HOaiyaA 
Inuige.  By  L.  Nell.— Note  on  the  Miri  Kantiri  Festival  of  the  Mohammadaaa.  Bj  k.t' 
Sham-ud-diO.- Tericulture  in  Ceylon.  By  J.  L.  Vanderstraaten.— Siahaleae  Obmbs.  By  8. 
Jayatilaka. 

1882.    Extra  Number.    8to.  pp.  60.    Price  6«. 

CoNTEKTs.— Ibu  BatuU  in  the  Maldives  and  Ceylon.  Tranalatad  firon  tke  FkVMk  QtU.lL 
Daflronery  and  Sanguinetti.    By  A.  Gray. 


>» 
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Aaiatic  Society  (North  China  Branch). — Johknal   of  tse  North 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Old  Series,  4  nmnbera,  and 
New  Series.  Parts  ]  to  1*2.  The  following  numbers  are  sold  separately  : 
Old  Seriee^No.  II.  May,  1859,  pp.  145  to  256.  No.  III.  December,  1859, 
pp.  257  to  368.  7«.  6J.  each.  Vol.  11.  No.  I.  September,  1860,  pp.  128.  7j.6</. 
New  Series — No.  I.  December,  1864,  pp.  174.  Is.  6rf.  No.  II.  December, 
1865,  pp.  187,  with  maps.  Is.  dd.  No.  III.  December,  1866,  pp.  1*21.  9s, 
No.  IV.  December,  1867,  pp  266.  lOr.  6rf.  No.  VI.  for  1869  and  1870,  pp. 
zv.  and  200.  7s.  6d.  No.  VII.  for  1871  and  1872,  pp.  ix.  and  260.  1U«. 
No.  VIII.  pp.  zii.  and  187.  lOs.  6d.  No.  IX.  pp.  xz&iii.  and  219.  lOs.  6d. 
No.  X.  pp.  lit  and  324  and  279.  t\  U,  No.  XI.  (1877)  pp.  xvi.  and  184. 
10*.  6d.  No.  Xir.  (1878)  pp.  337.  with  many  maps.  £1  Is,  No.  XIII. 
(1879)  pp.  Yi.  and  132,  with  plates,  10«.  6d.  No.  XIV.  (1879)  pp.  xri.-64,  with 
plates,  4*.  No.  XV.  (1880)  pp.  xliii.  and  316,  with  plates,  15*.  No.  XVI. 
(1881)  pp.  248.     12a.  6rf.    No.  XVII.  (1882)  pp.  246  with  plates.     12«.  6rf. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. — Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 

OP  Japan.  Vol.  I.  From  30th  October,  1872,  to  9th  October,  1873.  8vo. 
pp.  110,  with  plates.  1874.  Vol.  II.  From  22nd  October,  1873,  to  15th 
July,  1874.  8vo.  pp.  249.  1874.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  From  16th  July,  1874, 
to  December,  1874,  1875.  VoL  III.  Part  II.  From  13th  January,  1875,  to 
30th  June,  1875.  Vol.  IV.  From  20th  October,  1875,  to  12th  July,  1876. 
Vol.  V.  Part  I.  From  25th  October,  1876,  to  27th  June,  1877.  Vol.  V.  Part 
II.  (A.  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Penal  Codes.  By  J.  H.  Longford.)  Vol. 
VI.  Part  I.  pp.  190.  Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  From  9th  February.  1878,  to  27th 
April,  1878.  Vol.  VI.  Part  III.  From  25th  May,  1878,  to  2*2nd  May,  1879. 
7f.  6df.  each  Part.— Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  (Milne's  Journey  across  Europe  and 
Asia.)  5*.— Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  March,  1879.  5#.— VoL  VII.  Part  III.  June, 
1879.  7s.  ed.  Vol.  VII.  Part  IV.  November,  1879.  10#.  6rf.  Vol.VIIL 
Part  I.  February,  1880.  7*  Qd.  Vol.  VIII.  Part  II.  May,  1880.  7«.  6d. 
Vol.  VIII.  Part.  III.  Oc'ober,  1880.  10*.  6d.  Vol.  VIII.  Part  IV. 
December,  1880.  6*.  Vol.  IX.  Part  I.  February,  1881.  7s.  6d.  Vol.  IX. 
Part  II.  August,  1881.  7«.  6rf.  Vol.  IX.  Part  III.  December,  1881.  5*. 
Vol,  X.  Part  I.  May,  1882.  10*.  Vol.  X.  Part  II.  October,  1882.  7s.  6d, 
VoL  X.  Supplement,  1883.  £1.  Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  April,  1883.  78.  6rf.  Vol. 
XI.  Part  11.  September,  1883.  7s.  6d.  VoL  XII.  Part  I.  November,  1883. 
6«.     Vol.  XII.  Part  II.     May,  1884.     6». 

Asiatic  fikiciety. — Straits  Branch.— Jouilnal  of  the  Stbaits  Branch 

OP  THK  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     No.   1.    8vo.  pp.   130,  sewed,  3  folded 

Maps  and  1  Plate.     July,  1878.     Price  9*. 

CoimcifTS.— Inaugural  Address  of  the  President.  By  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hoee,  M.4.— 
Distribution  of  Minerals  in  Sarawak.  By  A.  Hart  Everett.— Breeding  Pearls.  By  N.  B. 
Dennys,  Ph.D. — Dialects  of  the  Melanesian  Tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  M.  de  Mikluho- 
Maclay.— Malay  Spelling  in  English.  Report  of  Government  Committee  (reprinted).— Geography 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Part  I.  By  A.  M.  Skinner.— Chinese  Secret  Societies.  Part  I.  By 
W.  A.  Pickering.— Malay  Proverbs.  Part.  I.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell.— The  Snake-eating 
Hamadryad.  By  N.B.  Dennys, Ph.D.— Gutta  Percha.  ByH.  I  Murton.— Miscellaneous  Notices. 

No.  2.     8to.  pp.  130,  2  Plates,  sewed.     December,  1878.     Price  9«. 

CosrrK^Ti«:  -The  Song oftheDyak  Head-feast.  By  Rev.  J.  Perham.— Malay  Proverbs.  Part  II. 
By  £.  W.  Maxwell.- A  Malay  Nautch.  By  F.  A.  Swettenham.- Pidgin  English.  By  N.  B. 
Dennys,  Ph.D.— The  Founding  of  Singapore.  By  Sir  T.  8.  RafSes.— Notes  on  Two  Perak 
Manuscripts.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell.— The  Metalliferous  Formation  of  the  Peninsula.  By  D.  D. 
Daly.— Suggestions  regarding  a  new  Malay  Dictionary.  By  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Irving.— Ethnologic«l 
Excursions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.    By  N.  von  Mikluho  •Maclay.— Miscellaneous  Notices. 

No.  3.    8to.  pp.  It.  and  146,  sewed.    July,  1879.    Price  9*. 

CoKTKHTS :— Chinese  Secret  Societies,  by  W.  A.  Pickering.— Malay  Proverbs,  Part  III ,  by  W. 
E.  Maxwell.— Notes  on  OulU  Percha,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  w.  H.  Treacher,  H.  J.  Murton.— The 
Maritime  Code  of  the  Malays,  reprinted  from  a  translation  by  Sir  8.  Raffles.— A  Trip  to  Gonong 
B  umut,  by  D.  F.  A.  Hervey.— Caves  at  Sungei  Batu  in  Selangor,  by  D.  D.  Daly.— Geography 
of  Adiing,  translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Beiber.— Account  of  a  Naturalist's  Visit  to  Selan- 
gor, by  A.  J.  Hotnady.— MiscellaneooB  Notices :  Geographical  Notes,  Routes  f^om  Selangor  to 
Pahang.  Mr.  Deane's  Survey  Report,  A  Tiger's  Wake,  Breeding  Pearls,  The  Maritime  Code,  and 
bir  F.  Raffles'  Meteorological  Returns. 
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No.  4.    8to.  pp.  xxT.  and  65,  sewed.    December,  1879.    Price  9«. 

CoKTBirrs.^List  of  Member*.— Proceedings,  General  Meeting.^ Annual  Meetinf.— Coondri 
Annual  Report  for  1879.  —Treasurer's  Report  for  1879.— President's  Address. — Reception  of 
Professor  Nordenskjold.— The  Marine  Code.  By  Sir  8.  Raffles.— About  Kinta.  By  H.  W.  C. 
Leech.— About  8hin  and  Bemam.  By  H.  W.  Leech.— The  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Perak.  By 
W.  E.  Maxwell.  — The  Vernacular  Press  in  the  Straits.  By  E.  W.  Bireh.— On  the  Qnliga  of 
Borneo.    By  A.  H.  Everett.— On  the  name  '*  Sumatra."— A  Correction. 

No.  5.     8vo.  pp.  160,  sewed.    July,  1879.    Price  9». 

CoMTBHTS.— Selesilah  (Book  of  the  Descent)  of  the  Rajas  of  BninL  By  H.  Low.— Notes  to 
Ditto.— History  of  the  Suliins  of  Bruni.— List  of  the  Mahomedan  Sorereigns  of  Bnini.— Historie 
Tablet— Achch.  By  G.  P.  Talson.— From  Perak  to  Shin  and  down  the  Shin  and  Bemam  Rivers. 
By  F.  A.  Rwettenham.— A  Contribution  to  Malavan  Bibliography.  By  N.  B.  Dennya.— Oompa- 
rative  Vocabulary  of  some  of  the  Wild  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Bccneo,  etc— 
The  Tiger  in  Borneo.    By  A.  H.  Everett. 

No.  6.  8vo.  pp.  133,  with  7  Photographic  Plates,  sewed.  December,  1880.  Price  9«. 

C0KTRKT8.— Some  Account  of  the  Independent  Native  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Part  L 
By  F.  A.  Swettenham.— The  Ruins  of  Boro  Burdur  in  Java.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  O.  F.  Hose. 
A  Contribution  to  Malayan  Bibliography.  By  N.  B.  Dennys.— Report  on  the  Exploration  of  the 
Caves  of  Borneo.  By  A.  H.  Everett.— Introductory  Remarks.  By  J.  Evans.— Notea  on  the 
Report.— Notes  on  the  Collection  of  Bones.  By  G.  Bush.— A  Sea.Dyak  Tradition  of  the 
Deluge  and  Consequent  Events.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Perham.— The  Comparative  Vooabulary. 

No.  7.    8to.  pp.  xvi.  and  92.    With  a  Map,  sewed.    Jane,  1881.  Price  9«. 

CoMTSMTs.— Some  account  of  the  Mining  Districts  of  Lower  Penh.  Bv  J.  Errington  de  la 
Croix.— Folklore  of  the  Malaya.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell  —Notes  on  the  Rainfall  of  ffingapoie.  By 
J.  J.  L.  Wheatley.— Journal  of  a  Voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Blalacca  on  an  Expeditian  to 
the  Molucca  Islands.    By  Captun  W.  C.  Lennon. 

No.  8.    8vo.  pp.  66.    With  a  Map.  sewed.    December,  1881.    Price  9t. 

CoRTKNTS.— The  Endau  and  its  Tributaries.  By  D.  F.  A.  Herrey. — Itinerary  from  fingapore 
to  the  Source  of  the  Sembrong  and  up  the  Madek. — Fetara,  or  Sea  Dyak  Gods.  By  theBev.  J. 
Perham.— Klouwang  and  its  Caves,  West  Coast  of  Atchin.  Translated  by  D.  F.  A.  Hervey.— 
Miscellaneous  Notes :  Varieties  of  **Getah*'  and  **  Rotan.**— The  "  Ipoh  "  Tree,  Perak.— Com- 
parative Vocabulary. 

No.  9.    8vo.  pp.  zxii.  and  172.    With  three  Col.  Plates,  sd.  Jane,  1882.  Price  12*. 

Contents.- Joumev  on  Foot  to  the  Patani  Frontier  in  1876.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell.— ProbaMe 
Origin  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Formosa.  By  John  Dodd.— History  of  Ferak  from  Native  Sources. 
Bv  W.  E.  Maxwell.— Malayan  Ornithology.  By  Captain  H.  R.  Kelluun.— On  the  TranaUteratiai 
of  Malay  in  the  Roman  Character.  Bv  W.  E.  MaxwelL— Kota  Glanggi,  Pabang.  By  W. 
Cameron.-  Natural  History  Notes.  By  N.  B.  Dennys.— Statement  of  Haji  of  the  Made^  All.— 
Pantang  Kapur  of  the  Madek  Jakun.— Stone  from  Batu  Pahat.^  Rainfall  at  Lankat,  Snmatra. 

No.  10.    8vo.  pp.  XT.  and  117,  sewed.    December,  1882.    Price  9«. 

Contents.- Journal  of  a  Trip  from  Sarawak  to  Meri.  By  N.  Deniion. — ^The  MentraTndi. 
tions.  By  the  Hon.  D.  F.  A.  Hervey.— Probable  Origin  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Fonnoea.  Br  J- 
Dodd.— Sea  Dyak  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Perham.— The  Dutch  In  Perak.  Bv  W.  E.  Max- 
well.—Outline  Historv  of  the  British  Connection  with  Malava.  Bj  the  Hon.  A.  M.  SkJnner.— 
Extracts  from  Journals  of  the  Socidtd  de  Geographie  of  Pans.— Memorandum  on  Mislay  Trus- 
literation.— The  Chiri.— Register  of  Rainfall. 

No.  11.    8yo.  pp.  170.    With  a  Map,  sewed.    Jane,  1883.   Price  9f. 

Contents.— Malayan  Ornithology.  By  Captain  H.  R.  Kelhanu— Malay  Proverbs.  By  ths 
Hon.  W.  E.  Maxwell.— The  Plfrmies.  Translated  by  J.  Errington  de  la  Croix. — On  the  Pataai, 
By  W.  Cameron.- LaUh.  By  H.  A.  O'Brien.— The  Java  System.  By  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Skinner. 
— B4tu  K6dok.— Prigi  Acheh.— Dutch  Occupation  of  the  Dindings,  etc 

No.  12.     8to.  pp.  xzzii-1 16,  sewed.    December,  1883.    Price  9ff. 

Ameriean  Oriental  Society. — Journal  of  the  Amestgak  Obxertal 

SooiETT.    Vols.  I.  to  X.  and  Vol.  XII.  (all  published).    8to.    Boaton  and 
New  Haven,  1849  to  1881.    A  complete  set    Very  rare.    £14. 

Volumes  2  to  5  and  8  to  10  and  12  may  be  hsd  separately  at  £1  It.  each. 

Antliropological  Society  of  London,  Memoibs  bbab  bsfobb  thb,  1863- 

1864.    8to.,  pp.  542,  cloth.    21«. 

Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Mbmoibs  bead  :ftEFOBB  zsb,  1866- 

1866.     Vol.  II.    8to.,  pp.  z.  464,  doth.    UU, 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad  (The  Journal 

of  the).     Published  Quarterly.    8to.  sewed. 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  E.  C.  17 

Biblical  Archseolog^,  Society  of.— Transactions  of  the.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 

Part.  I.,  12».  6rf.  Vol.  I.,  Part  J  I.,  12*.  6rf.  (this  part  cannot  be  sold 
separately,  or  otherwise  than  with  the  complete  sets).  Vols.  II.  and  III., 
2  parts,  10«.  6rf.  each.  VoL  IV.,  2  parts,  12#.  6rf.  each.  Vol.  V.,  Part.  I.,  15#.  j 
Part.  II.,  12*.  6rf.  Vol.  VI ,  2  parts,  12*.  6rf.  each.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  10*.  6</. 
Parts  IL  and  III.     12*.  ^d.  each. 

Bibliotheca  Indica.      A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Old  Series.  Fasc.  1  to  247.  New  Series. 
Fasc.  1  to  493.     (Special  List  of  Contents  and  prices  to  be  had  on  application.) 

Browning  Society's  Papers  (The).— 1881-4.    Part  I.    Bvo.  pp.  116, 

wrapper.     10*. 
Browning.— Bibliograpby  of  Robert  Browning  from  1833-81.     Part 

II.  pp.  142.     10*.     Part  III.  pp.  168.     10*.     Part  IV.  pp.  148.     10*. 
Calcutta   Eeview  (The).— Published  Quarterly.      Price  8«.   6i.  per 

number. 
Calcutta   Eeyiew. — A   Complete  Set  from  the  Commencement  in 

1844  to  1882.  Vols  1.  to  76,  or  Numbers  1  to  140.  A  fine  clean  copy, 
Calcutta,  1844-82.  Index  to  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  Calcutto  Review, 
2  parts.  (Calcutta,  1873).  Nos.  39  and  40  have  never  been  published.  £66. 
Complete  sets  are  of  great  rarity. 

Calcutta  Eeyiew  (Selections  from  the). — Crown  8yo.  sewed.  Nos.  1. 
to  45.     5*.  each. 

Cambridge  Philological  Society  (Transactions  of  the). — Vol.  I.  From 

1872  to  1880.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  420,  wrapper.     1881.     15*. 
CoNTKNTS  —Preface.— The  work  of  a  Fhilological  Society.    J.  P.  Postgate.— Transactions  of 
the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  from  1872  to  1879.— Transactions  for  1879-1880.— Reviews 
—Appendix. 

Vol.  II.  for  1881  and  1882.     8vo.  pp.  viii.-286,  wrapper,  1883.     12*. 

Cambridge  Philological  Society  (rrocecdings  of  the). — Parts  I  and  II. 

1882.    l*.6rf.;  Parts  III.    1*. ;  Parts  IV.- VI.,  2*.  6rf.;  Parte  VII.  and  VIII.  2*. 
China  Beyiew;  or,  Kotes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.    Published 
bi-monthly.     4to.     Subscription  £1  10*.  per  volume. 

Chinese  Eecorder  and  Missionary  Jonmal.— Shanghai.    Subscription 

per  Tolume  (of  6  parts)  15*. 

A   complete  set  from   the  beginning.     Vols.   1  to  10.     8to.     Foochow  and 
Shanghai,  1861-1879.     £9. 
Containing  important  contributions  on  Chinese  Philologry,  Mythology,  and  Geography,  by 
Kdkinr,  Giles.  Bretschneider,  Scarborough,  etc.    The  earlier  volumes  are  out  of  print. 

Chrysanthemnm  (The). — A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Japan  and  the  Far 
East.    Vol.  I.  and  II.,  complete.      Bound  £11*.     Subscription  £1  per  volume 

Geographical  Society  of  Bombay.— Journal  and  Transactions.     A 

complete  set.     19  vols.     8vo.    Numerous   Plates  and  Maps,  some  coloured. 

Bombay,  1844-70.     £10  10». 

An  important  Periodical,  containing  grammatical  sketches  of  several  languages  and  dialects, 

as  well  as  the  most  valuable  contributions  on  the  Natural  ScienccR  of  India.    Since  1871  the 

above  is  amalgamated  with  the  "Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.'* 

Indian  Antiquary  (The). — A  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archaeo- 
logy, History,  Literature,  Languages.  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folklore,  etc. 
Edited  by  J.  F.  Fleet,  CLE  ,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.,  and  Capt.  R.  C.  Temple, 
F.R.6.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.  4to.  Published  12  numbers  per  annum.  Sub- 
scription £\  16«.  A  complete  set.  Vols.  1  to  11.  ;^28  10«.  (The  earlier 
volumes  are  out  of  print.) 

Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  Journal  of  the. — Edited  hy 

J.  R.  Logan,  of  Pinang.     9  vols.     Singapore,  1847-55.     New  Series.     Vols. 

I.  to  IV.  Part  1,  (all  published),  1856-69.     A  complete  set  in  13  vols.     8?o. 

with  many  plates.     j^30. 

VoL  I.  of  the  New  Series  consists  of  2  parts'  Vol.  II.  of  4  parts;  Vol.  III.  of 

No.  1  (never  completed),  and  of  Vol.  ly  ^Isoonly  one  number  was  published. 

A  few  copies  remain  of  seyeral  volumes  that  may  w^  Kad  gept^^^^^* 
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Japan,  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Society  of,  Vol.  I.  Parts  i. 
and  ii.  April-June,  1880.  10#.  6rf.  Vol.  II.  Julv-Decembcr,  1880.  5«. 
Vol.  III.  January-December,  1881.  10*.  6</.  Vol.  IV.  January- June.  1882.  9*. 

Literatnre,  Eoyal  Society  of. — Sec  under  **  Royal." 

Madras    Jonmal  of   Literatnre  and  Science. — Publishel  by  the 

Committe  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  edited  by  Mobiiis,  Colb,  and  Brown.  A  complete  set  of  the  Three  Series 
(being  Vols.  I.  to  XVI.,  First  Series;  Vols.  XVII.  to  XXIL  Second  Scries; 
Vol.  XXIII.  Third  Series,  2  Numbers,  no  more  published).  A  fine  copy, 
uniformly  bound  in  23  vols.  With  numerous  plates,  half  calf.  Madras, 
1834-66.  £\2, 
Equally  ocarce  and  important.    On  all  Sonth-Indian  topics,  especially  thoee  relating  to 

Natural  History  and  Science,  Public  Works  and  Industry,  Uiis  Periodical  is  an  uniiralled 

authority. 

Madras  Jonmal  of  Literatnre  and  Science.    1878.    (I.  Yolume  of 

the  Fourth  Series.)      Edited  by  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.  Sto.  pp.  ti.  and  234, 
and  xlvii.  with  2  plates.     1879.     10«.  M. 
CoNTKNTs.-  1.  On  the  ClasBification  of  Languages.    By  Dr.  O.  Oppert.~II.  On  the  Gangs 
Kings.    By  Lewis  Rice. 

Madras  Jonmal  of  Literatnre  and  Science  for  the  Year  1879. 

Edited  by  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Presidency  College. 
Madras ;  Teluf^u  Translator  to  Government,  etc.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  318.     10«.  6<^, 

Oiientalia  Antiqna. — Sec  page  30. 

Orientalist  (The). — A  Monthly  Journal  of  Oriental  Literature,  Arts, 

and  Science,  Folk-lore,  etc.  Edited  by  W.  Goonetellike.  Annual  SubscriptioD, 

12«. 

Pandit  (The). — A  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Benares  College,  devoted  to 

Sanskrit  Literature.  Old  Series.  10  vols.  1866-1876.  New  Series,  vols.  1  to  5. 
1876-1879.    £V  4«.  per  volume. 

Fai\jab  Notes  and  Qneries.     A  Monthly  Periodical  devoted  to  tbe 

Systematic  Collection  of  Authentic  Notes  and  Scraps  of  information  regarding 
the  Country  and  the  People.  Edited  by  Captain  H.  C.  Teiq^lb,  etc.  4to. 
Subscription  per  annum.     lOs. 

Peking  Gazette. — Translations  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 
1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878.    8vo.  cloth.     10«.  6<i.  each. 

Philological  Society  (Transactions  of  The).     A  Complete  Set,  in- 
cluding the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  years  1842-1853. 
6  vols.    The  Philological  Society's  Transactions.  1864  to  1876.     16  vols.    The 
Philological  Societv's  Extra  Yolurnes.    9  vols.    In  all  30  vols.  8vo.    £19  13f.  6^ 
Proceedings  (The)  of  the  Philological  Society  1842-1863.     6  vols.  8vo.    £3. 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1864-1876.     16  vols,  8vo.     £10  16c 
•««  The  Volumes  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  only  to  be  bad  in 
complete  sets,  ss  above. 

Separate  Volumes. 

For  1864 :  containing  papers  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakcsley,  Rev.  T.  O.  Cockape, 
Rev.  J.  Davies,  Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Theod.  Goldstiicker,  Prof.  T.  Hewitt 
Key,  J.  M.  Kcmble,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
etc.    8vo.  cl.    £1  Is, 

For  1865 :  with  papers  by  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  Dr.  W.  Bleek,  Rev.  Jno,  Davies,  Miis 
A.  Gurney,  Jas.  Kennedy,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Henry  Maiden, 
"W.  Ridley,  Thos.  Watts,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.    In  4  parts.    8vo.     £1  li. 


•*♦  Kamilaroi  Language  of  Australia,  by  W.  Ridley ;  and  False  Etymologies,  by 
H.  Wedgwood,  separately.     Is. 
For  1856-7:  with  papers  by  Prof.  Aufrccht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Lewis  Kr.  Das, 


arc  omitted.)    £1  Is.  each  volume. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Biili  London,  E.G.  19 

For  1858 :  including  the  volaroe  of  Early  English  Poems,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
edited  from  MSS.  by  F.  J.  Fumivall;  and  papers  by  Em.  Adams,  Prof. 
Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Rey.  Francis  Crawford,  M.  de  Haan  Hettema, 
Dr.  K.  G.  Latham,  Dr.  Lottner,  etc.    8yo.  d.     12«. 

For  1859:  with  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Adams,  Prof.  Anfrecht,  Herb.  Coleridge,  F.  J. 
Fumiyall,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Prof.  De  Morgan,  F.  Pulszky, 
Hcnsleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.    8yo.  cl.     Via, 

For  1860-1 :  including  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament;  and  Pascon  agau  Arluth,  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  in  Cornish  and  English,  both  from  MSS.,  edited  by  Dr. 
Whitley  Stokes  and  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Adams,  T.  F.  Barham,  Key.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  Herbert  Colend^c,  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H. 
Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Bisnop  Thirlwall,  Hcnsleigh  Wedgwood,  B.  F.  Wey- 
mouth, etc.    8yo.  cl.     12«. 

For  1862-3  :  with  papers  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  D.  P.  Fry,  Prof.  Key,  H.  Maiden, 
Rich.  Morris,  F.  W.  Newman,  Robert  Peacock,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  R.  F. 
Weymouth,  etc.    8yo.  cl.     12*. 

For  1864  :  containing  1.  Manning's  (Jas.)  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin 
of  the  Possessive  Augment  in  English,  etc.  ;  2.  Newman's  (Francis  W.)  Text  of 
the  Iguvinc  Inscriptions,  with  Interlinear  Latin  Translation ;  3.  Barnes's  (Dr. 
W.)  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect;  4.  Gwreans  An  Bys — ^The 
Creation :  a  Cornish  Mystery,  Cornish  and  English,  with  Notes  by  Whitley 
Stokes,  etc.     8yo.  cl.     12^. 

•^*  Separately :  Manning's  Inquiry,  3*. — Newman's  Iguvine  Inscription,  3«. — 
Stokes's  Gwreans  An  Bys,  %s. 

For  1866 :  including  Wheatley*8  (H.  B.)  Dictionary  of  Reduplicated  Words  in  the 
English  Language ;  and  papers  by  Prof.  Anfrecht,  Ed.  Brock,  C.  B.  Cayley, 
Rey.  A.  J.  Church,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles,  Prof.  H.  Maiden, 
Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  John  Rhys,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  H. 
B.  Wheatley,  etc.    8vo.  cl.     12*. 

For  1866  :  including  1.  Grepr's  (Rey.  Walter)  Banffshire  Dialect,  with  Glossary 
of  Words  omitted  by  Jamicson ;  2.  Edmondston's  (T.)  Glossary  of  the  Shetland 
Dialect ;  and  papers  by  Prof.  Cassal,  C.  B.  Cayley,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H. 
Key,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.    8vo.  cl.    12*. 

♦.♦  The  Volumes  for  1867.  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  out  of  print. 
Besides  contributions  in  the  shape  of  valuable  and  interesting  papers,  the  volume  for 
1867  also  includes:  1.  Peacock's  (Rob.  B.)  Glossary  of  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale; 
and  2.  Ellis  (A.  J.)  On  Palfeotype  representing  Spoken  Sounds;  and  on  the 
Diphthong  "  Uy."  The  volume  for  1868-9—1.  Ellis's  (A.  J.)  Only  English 
Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  in  Oct.  1258;  to  which  are  addeu  "The  Cuckoo's  Song 
and  "The  Prisoner's  Prayer,"  Lyrics  of  the  XIII.  Century,  with  Glossary;  and  2. 
Stokes's  rWhitley)  Cornish  Glossary.  That  for  1870-2—1.  Murray's  (Jas.  A.  H.) 
Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  with  a  linguistical  map.  That  for 
1873-4— Sweet's  (FI.)  History  of  English  Sounds. 

For  1875-6 :  containing  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris  (President),  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Annual  Addresses.  1.  Some  Sources  of  Aryan  Mythology  by  E.  L.  Brandreth  ; 
2.  C.  B.  Cayley  on  Certain  lUilian  Diminutives ;  3.  Changes  made  by  four 
young  Children  in  Pronouncing  English  Words,  by  Jas.  M.  Menzies ;  4.  The 
iklanx  Language,  by  H.  Jenner;  5.  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  by  F.  T. 
El  worthy;  6.  English  Metre,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor;  7.  Words,  Logic,  and 
Grammar,  by  H.  Sweet ;  8.  The  Russian  Language  and  its  Dialects,  by  W.  R. 
Moriill ;  9.  Relics  of  the  Cornish  Language  in  Mount's  Bay,  by  H.  Jenner. 

10.  Dialects  and  Prehistoric  Forms  of  01(1  English.     By  HonirSweet,  Esq. ; 

11.  On  the  Dialects  of  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire,  Berkshire,  OiLfordshiro,  South  Warwickshire,  South  North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  with  a 
New  Classification  of  the  English  Dialects.  By  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte 
(with  Two  Bdaps),  Index,  etc.     Part  I.,  6«. ;  Part  II.,  6». ;  Part  III.,  2*. 
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For  1877  8-9:  containing  the  Prc«ident*8  (Henry  Sweet,  Esq.)  Sixth.  Seventh,  and 
(Dr.  J.  A.  n.  Murray)  Eighth  Annual  Addresses.  1.  Accadian  Phonology,  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce ;  2.  On  HerehwA  There  in  Chaucer,  by  Dr.  R.  Weymouth ; 

3,  The  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  by  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. ; 

4.  English  Metre,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Mayor;  5.  The  Malagasy  Language,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins;  6.  The  Anglo-Cymric  Score,  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  7.  Sounds  and  Forma  of  Spoken  Swedish,  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.;  8. 
Russian  Pronunciation,  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.  Index,  etc.  Part  I.,  3«. ; 
Part  II.,  7#.     Part  III.  8«. 

For  1880-81 :  containing  the  President's  (Dr.  J.  A.  Murray)  Ninth  Annual 
Address.  1.  lloraarks  on  some  Phonetic  Laws  in  Persian,  by  Prof.  Charles 
Riou,  Ph.D. ;  2.  On  Portufjucac  Simple  Sounds,  compared  with  those  of 
Spanish,  Indian,  French,  English,  etc.,  by  H.I.H.  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte; 

3.  The  Middle  Voice  in  Virgil's  iEneid,  Book  VI.,  by  Benjamin  Daw^son,  B.A. ; 

4.  On  a  Difficulty  in  Russian  Grammar,  by  C.  B.  Cayley;  5.  The  Polabes, 
by  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. ;  6.  Notes  on  the  Makua  Lang^a^,  by  Rev.  Chauncy 
Maples,  M.A. ;  7.  On  the  Distribution  of  English  Place  Names,  by  Walter  R. 
Browne,  M.A. ;  8.  Dare,  "To  Give";  and  i-Dere  "To  Put,*'  by  Prof. 
Postdate,  M.A. ;  9.  On  som  Differences  between  the  Speech  ov  Edinboro'  and 
London,  by  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A. ;  10.  Ninth  Annual  Address  of  the  President 
(Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray)  and  Reports;  11.  Sound -Notation,  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A.; 
12  On  Gender,  by  E.  L.  Brandreth  ;  13.  Tenth  Annual  Address  of  the  l*resi- 
dont,  (A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.)  and  Reports;  14.  Distribution  of  Place-Names  in  the 
Scottish  Low^lands,  by  W.  R.  Browne,  M.A. ;  15.  Some  Latin  and  Grei'k 
Etymologies,  and  the  change  of  Z  to  -D  in  Latin,  by  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A. ; 
Supplement;  Proceedings;  Appendixes,  etc.;  16.  Notes  on  the  n  of  ax,  etc., 
in  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  the  Bible.  By  B.  Dawson,  B.A. ; 
17.  Notes  on  Translations  of  the  New  Testament.  By  B.  Dawson,  B.A. ;  18. 
The  Simple  Sounds  of  all  the  Living  Slavonic  Languages  compared  with  those 
of  the  Principal  Xeo-Latin  and  Germano- Scandinavian  Tongues  By  H.I.H. 
Prince  L  -L.  Bonaparte  ;  19.  On  the  Romonsch  or  Rhrotian  Languages  in  the 
Grisons  and  Tirol.  By  R.  Martineau,  M.A. — A  Rou|^h  List  of  English  Words 
found  in  Anglo-French,  especially  during  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries ;  with  numerous  References.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. : 
The  Oxford  MS.  of  the  only  English  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  18  October, 
1258.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  MA. ;  and  Errata  in  A.  J.  Ellis's  copy  of 
the  only  English  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  in  Phil.  Trans.  1869.  Parti. ; 
Postscript  to  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte's  Paper  on  Neuter  Neo-Latin  Substantives ; 
Index  ;  Errata  in  Mr.  Sweet's  Paper  on  Sound  Notation ;  List  of  Members. 
Parti.     VU,     Part  II.     8«.     Part  IIL     7*. 

For  1882-3-4  :  1.  Eleventh  Annual  Address  of  the  President  to  the  Philological 
Society,  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Friday,  19th  May,  1882.  By 
A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  etc. ;  Obituary  of  Dr.  J.  Muir  and  Mr.  H.  Nicol.  By  the 
President ;  Ou  the  "Work  of  the  Philological  Society.  By  the  President ;  Re- 
ports ;  Conclusion.  By  the  President.  2.  Some  Ijatin  Etymologies.  By 
Prof.  Postgate,  M.A.  Initial  Mutations  in  the  Living  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian, 
and  Italian  Dialects.  By  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Louts-Lucien  Bonaparte.  Simken 
Portuguese.  By  H.  Sweet,  M.A.  TheBosworth-ToUer  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
By  J.  Piatt,  jun..  Esa.  The  Etymology  of  "  Surround."  By  the  Bev.  Prof. 
Skeat.  Old  English  Verbs  in  'egan  and  their  Subsequent  History.  By  Dr.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray,  "Words  connected  with  the  Vine  in  Iiatin  and  the  Neo-Latin 
Dialects.  By  H  I.  H.  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte.  Names  cf  European 
Reptiles  in  the  Living  Neo-Latin  Languages.  By  H.  I.  H.  Pnnoe  Louis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte.  Appendices  I.  and  II.  Monthly  Abstraets  for  the  Session 
1882-3.     Parti.     10*.     Part  IL     10*. 

The  Society^  8  Extra  Volumes, 

Early  English  Volume,  1862-64,  containing*  1.  Liber  Care  Coeonini»  a.d.  c. 
1440.   -2.  Hampole's  (Richard  Rolle)   Pricke  of  Contoienoe,  a.d.  e.  1340.-- 

5.  The  Castell  off  Love,  a.d.  e,  1320.     Svo.  doth.     1865.    £\. 
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Or  separately:  Liber  Cure  Coconim,  Edited  by  Bich.  Morris,  3«. ;  Hampole's 
(Rolle)  Prickeof  Conscience,  edited  by  Rich.  Morris,  i2«. ;  and  The  Castell  off 
Love,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth,  6#. 

Dan  Michers  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in  the  Kentish 
Dialect,  a.d.  1340.  From  the  Autograph  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Marginal  Interpretations,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  Richard 
Morris.    8vo.  cloth.     1866.     \28. 

Levins's  (Peter,  a.d.  1570)  Manipulus  Yocabulorum :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  With  an  Alphabetical  Index  by  H .  B.  Wheatley.  8to. 
cloth.     1867.     169. 

Skeat's  (Re?.  W.  W.)  Mocso-Gothic  Glossary,  with  an  Introduction,  an  Outline  of 
Moeso-Gothic  Grammar,  and  a  List  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  and  modern  Eng- 
lish Words  etymological ly  connected  with  Mosso-Gothic.     1868.     8vo.  cl.     9«. 

Ellis  (A.  J.)  on  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  Reference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chaucer :  containing  an  Investigation  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Writing  with  Speech  in  England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period  to  the  Present 
Day,  etc.    4  parts.     8vo.     1869-76.     £2. 

Mediajval  Greek  Texts:  A  Collection  of  the  Earliest  Compositions  in  Vulgar 
Greek,  prior  to  a.d.  1500.  With  Prolegomena  and  Critical  Notes  by  W. 
Wagner.  Part  I.  Seven  Poems,  three  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time. 
1870.     8vo.     10».  6rf. 

Poona  Sarvajanik  Sablia,  Journal  of  the.    Edited  by  S.  H.  Chip- 

LONKAB.  Published  quarterly.     3«.  each  number. 

Boyal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Transactions 

of  The).  First  Series,  6  Parts  in  3  Vols.,  4to.,  Plates;  1827-39.  Second 
Series,  11  Vols,  or  33  Parts.  8vo.,  Plates;  18i3-82.  A  complete  set,  as  far 
as  published,  £10  10«.  Very  scarce.  The  first  series  of  this  important 
series  of  contributions  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day  has  long 
been  out  of  print  and  is  very  scarce.  Of  the  Second  Series,  Vol.  I.-IV., 
each  containing  three  parts,  are  quite  out  of  print,  and  can  only  be  had  in 
the  complete  series,  noticed  above.  Three  Numbers,  price  49.  Qd.  each,  form 
a  volume.     The  price  of  the  volume  complete,  bound  in  cloth,  is  13«.  6^. 

Separate  Publications. 

I.  Fasti  Monastici  Aevi  Saxon  ici  :  or  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Heads  of 
Religious  Houses  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations.  By  Waltbe 
DE  Gray  Bikcu.     Royal  8vo.  cloth.     1872.     7«.  6(/. 

II.  Li  Chantaki  di  Lancellotto;  a  Troubadour's  Poem  of  the  XIV.  Cent. 
Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  by 
Walter  DE  Gray  Birch.     Royal  8 vo.  cloth.     1874.     7*. 

III.  Inquisitio  Comitatus  Cantabrioiensis,  nunc  primum,  d  Manuscripto 
unico  in  Bibliothecu  Cottoniensi  asservato,  typis  mandata  :  subjicitur  Inquisitio 
Eliensis:  cura  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton.  Royal  4to.  With  map  and  3  facsimiles. 
1876.    £2  2*. 

IV.  A  CoMMONPLACE-BooK  OP  JouN  MiLTOX.  Reproduced  by  the  autotype 
process  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Fred.  U.  Graham,  Bart., 
of  Netherby  Hall.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Horwood.  Sq.  folio. 
Only  one  hundred  copies  printed.     1876.     £2  2«. 

V.  Chuonicon  Ad^  DE  UsK,  A.D.  1377-1404'.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes,  by  Ed.  Maunde  Thompson.     Royal  8vo.     1876.     10«.  6rf. 

Syro-Egyptian  Society. — Original  Papers  read  before  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society  of  London.  Volume  I.  Part  1.  8vo.  sewed,  2  plates  and  a 
map,  pp.  144.     3«.  6^/. 

Temple. — The  Legends  op  the  Panjab.  By  Captain  K.  C.  Temple, 
Bengiil  Stutf  Corps,  F.G.S.,  etc.  Crowji  8vo.  Vols.  I.  Nos.  1  to  12,  bound  in 
cloth.    £1  6«.    \o3.  13  to  15,  wrapper-       2^.  eacb. 
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Theosophist  (The).  A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Oriental  Phi- 
losophy, Art,  Literature,  and  Occultism ;  embracing  Mesmerism,  Spiritu!«lism, 
and  other  Secret  Sciences.  Conducted  by  H.  P.  Blayatsky.  4to.  Subtcripdon 
per  annum  £1. 

TraDner*8  American,  Suropean  and  Oriental  Literary  Becoid.- 

A  Register  of  the  most  important  works  published  in  North  and  Soath 
America,  in  India,  China,  Europe,  and  the  British  Colonies ;  with  oeoasioul 
Notes  on  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  French,  etc^  books.  4to.  In  Mootfalj 
Numbers.  Subscription  5«.  per  annum,  or  6d.  per  number.  A  complete  Mt, 
Nos.  1  to  142.     London,  1865  to  1879.     jf  12  \2s. 


ArchaBology,  Ethnography,  Geography,  History,  Law, 
Literature,  Nmnismatios,  and  Travels. 

Abel. — Slavic  and  Latin.     Ilchester  Lectures  on  Gomparatiye  Lexico- 

fraphy.     Delirered  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford.    Bj  Ga&l  Absl,  PIlD. 
^ostS'vo.  pp.  viii.-124,  cloth.     1883.   5«. 
Abel. — LiDguistic  Essays.     See  TriibDer's  Oriental  Series,  p.  5. 
All. — The  Proposed  Political,  Legal  and  Social  Reforms  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  other  Mohammedan  States.    By  MouLAYf  ChsrIoh  Au, 
H.n.  the  Nizam*8  Civil  Service.    Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  liT.-184.     1883.    U 

Arnold. — Indian  Idylls.  From  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Mah&bharata.  By 
Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I.    Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii..282.     1883.    Is,  6d, 

Arnold. — Indian  Poetry.     See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Arnold. — Pearls  of  the  Faith.     See  page  34. 

Baden-Powell.  —  A    Manual    of    the  Juribprudencb    for   Forest 

Officers  :  being  a  Treatise  on  the  Forest  Law,  and  those  branches  of  the  generil 
Cinl  and  Criminal  Law  which  are  connected  with  Forest  AdministratioD ;  with 
a  comparative  Notice  of  the  Chief  Continental  Laws.  By  B.  H.  Badex* 
Powell,  B.C.S.  8yo.  half-bonnd,  pp.  xxii-654.  1882.  lit. 
Baden-FowelL — A  Manual  of  the  Land  Ketenue  Systems  and  La^d 
Tenures  of  British  India.  By  B.  H.  Badbn-Powbll,  B.C.S.  Crown  8to. 
half-bonnd,  pp.  xii.-788.     1882.     12«. 

Badley. — Indian  Missionary  Record  and  Memorial  Volume.  By 
the  Rev,  B.  H.  Badlet,  of  the  American  Methodist  Miaaion.  New  EditioD' 
8vo.  doth.    [In  Ftcparation'], 

Balfonr. — ^Waifs  and  Strays  from  the  Far  East.     See  p.  50. 
Balfonr. — The  Divine  Classic  of  Nan-Hua.     See  page  50. 
Balfonr. — Taoist  Texts.     See  page  84. 
Ballantyne. — Sanehya    Aphorisms    of    Kapila.      See    ''Triibner's 

Oriental  Series,"  p.  6. 

Beal. — See  page  34. 

Bellew. — From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris:  a.NarratiYe  of  a  Jonmey 

through  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in  1872;  witkj 
Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabnlary  of  the  Brahoe  Language,  and  a  Beoord 
of  Meteorological  Observations  and  Altitudes  on  the  March  from  the  hMl** 
to  the  Tigris.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon  B.S.C.,  Author  of  **f 
Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857-58.^  Demy  Sro.  doth.  pp.  ^ 
and  496.     1874.     14*. 

Bellew. — Kashmir  and  Xashgar.    A  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  the 

Embasy  to  Kashgar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bbllew,  C.8.I.  Demy  8to.  dothf 
pp.  xxiii.  and  420.     1875.     16*. 
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Belle w — The  Races  op  Afghintstak.  Being  a  Brief  Account  of 
the  Principal  Nations  inhabiting  that  Country.  By  Suipion-Major  H.  W. 
Bellrw,  C.S.I. ,  late  on  Special  Political  Duty  at  Kabul.  Crown  8?o.  pp.  124, 
doth.    1880.    7«.  M. 

Beveridge. — The  Disthict  of  Bakarganj  ;  its  History  and  Statistics. 
By  U.  Beyeridoe,  B.C.S.     8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  460.     1876.    21tf. 

Bibliotheca  Orientalis:   or,  a  Complete  List  of  Books,  Pamphlets, 

Easayi,  and  Journali,  published  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
Colonies,  on  the  History  and  the  Geography,  the  Religions,  the  Antiquities, 
Literature,  and  Languages  of  the  East.  Edited  by  Charles  Fribdrrici. 
Part  I.,  1876,  sewed,  pp.  86,  2«.  6(f.  Part  II.,  1877,  pp.  100,  Za.  6d,  Part 
III.,  1878,  3«.  6rf.      Part  IV.,  1879,  Zs.  6d.     Part  V.,  1880.     3*. 

Biddnlph. — Tribes  op  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  By  Major  J.  Biddulph, 
B.S.C.,  Political  Officer  at  Gilg^t.    8vo.  pp.  340,  cloth.     1880.     15«. 

Bleek. — Keknard  the  Fox  in  South  Afbica  ;  or,  Hottentot  Fables 
and  Tales.    See  page  42. 

Bloohmaim. — School  Qeographt  of  India  and  British  Burm ah.     By 

H.  Blochmamn,  M.A.     12mo.  wrapper,  pp.  yi.  and  100.     2s,  6d, 
Bombay  Code,  The. — Consisting  of  the  Unrepealed  Bombay  Eegula- 
tions.  Acts  of  the  Supreme  Council,  relating  solely  to  Bombay,  and  Acts  of  the 
Goyemor  of  Bombay  in  Council.     With  Chronological  Tablo.     Royal  8vo.  pp. 
xxiy.— 774,  cloth.     1880.     £1  U. 

Bombay  Presidency. — Gazetteer  of  the.  Demy  Bvo.  half-bound. 
Vol.  IL,  14*.  Vols.  III.-VII.,  8».  each;  Vol.  VIII.,  9*.;  X.,  XL,  XIL, 
XIV.,  XVI.,  8«.  each. 

Bretschneider. — Notes  on  CniNESiE  Medlsyal  Tratellers  to  thi 

West.     By  £.  Bretschneider,  M.D.     Demy  8yo.  sd.,  pp.  130.     Ss, 

Brettchneider.  —  On  the  E^owledge  Possessed  by  the  Ancient 
Chinese  op  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  Colonies,  and  other  Western  Coon- 
triei  mentioned  in  Chinese  Books.  By  £.  Bretschneider,  M.D.,  Physician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.    8yo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     1871.     It. 

Bretschneider. — Notices  of  the  Medieval  Geography  and  History 
OF  Central  and  Western  Asia.  Drawn  from  Chinese  and  Mongol  Writings, 
and  Compared  with  the  Obseryations  of  Western  Authors  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  233,  with  two  Maps.  1876.  12«.  6d, 

Bretschneider. — Arch^ological  aitd   Historical  Besearches    on 

Peking  and  its  Environs.  By  £.  Bretschneider,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Russian  Legation  at  Peking.  Imp.  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  64,  with  4  Maps.  1876.  6s. 
Bretschneider. — Botanicon  Sikicitm.  Notes  on  Chinese  Botany,  from 
Natiye  and  Western  Sources.  By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.  Crown  8yo.  pp. 
228,  wrapper.     1882.     10«.  64. 

Budge. — Assyrian  Texts.     See  p.  47. 

Bndge. — History  of  Esarhaddon.    See  Trubner's  Oriental  Series,  p.  4. 

Biihler. — ^Eleven  Land-Grants  of  the  Chaulukyas  of  ANHrLvip. 
A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Gujarat.  By  6.  BOhler.  16mo.  sewed, 
pp.  126,  with  Facsimile.     3s,  6d. 

Burgess. — Arcil«jological  Survey  of  Western  India.    By  James 

Burgess,  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  1.  Report  of  the  First  Season's  Operations 
in  the  Belgam  and  Kaladgi  Districto.  Jan.  to  May,  1874.  With  56  photo- 
graphs and  lith.  plates.    Royal  4to.  pp.  yiii.  and  46.     1875.    £2  2s. 

Vol.  2.  Report  of  the  Second  Season's  Operations.  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Kdthiawad  and  Kacbh.  1874-5.  With  Map,  Inscriptions,  Photographs,  etc. 
Roy.  4to.  half  bound,  pp.  x.  and  242.     187C.    £3  3*. 

Vol.  3.  Report  of  the  Third  Season's  Operations.  1875-76.  Report  on  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Bidar  and  Auraugabad  District.  Royal  4 to.  half  bound 
pp.  yiii.  and  138,  with  66  photographic  and  lithographic  plates.     1R78.     £2  2s. 
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Vols.  4.  and  6.  Reports  on  the  Buddhist  Cave  Temples  and  their  Inscriptions; 
and  the  Elura  Cave  Temples  and  the  Brahmanical  and  Jaina  Caves  in  Western 
India :  containing  Views,  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  of  Facades  of  Cave 
Temples  ;  Drawings  of  Architectural  and  Mythological  Sculptures  ;  Facsimiles 
of  Inscriptions,  etc. ;  with  Descriptive  and  Explanatory  Text,  and  Translati  n, 
of  Inscriptions,  etc.  Royal  4to.  x.-UO  and  viii.-90,  half  morocco,  gilt  tops 
with  165  riates  and  Woodcuts.  1883.  £6  6». 
Burgess. — The  Rock  Temples  of  Elura  or  Verul.  A  Handbook  for 
Visitors.     By  J.  Burgess.  8vo.     3«.  6<f.,  or  with  Twelve  Photographs,  9*.  6d. 

Burgess. — The  E-ock  Temples  of  Elephaj^ta.  Described  and  Illustrated 
with  Plans  and  Drawings.  By  J.  Brno  ess.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80,  with  drawings, 
price  6«. ;  or  with  Thirteen  Photographs,  price  £1. 

Bumell. — Elements  of  South  Indian  PALiEOGRA.PHY.  From  the 
Fourth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century  a.d.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  Second  Enlarged 
Edition,  35  Plates  and  Map.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and  148.     1878.     £2  I2s.  6d. 

Carletti. — History  of  the  Conquest  of  Tunis.  Translated  by  J.  T. 
Carletti.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  40.     1883.     2s.  6d, 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  in  England  of  the  Eajah  Eajcmohuv 

fioT.     By  Mart  Cakpenteb,  of  Bristol.    With  Five  lUastrations.    8vo.  pp. 
272,  cloth.     7«.  (Sd, 

Cesnola. — The  Histoey,  Treasures,  and  Antiquities  of  Salamis, 
IN  THE  Island  op  Cyprus.  By  A.  P.  Di  Cesxola,  F.S.A.  Witii  an 
Introduction  hy  S.  Birch,  B.C.L.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Anti- 
quities in  the  British  Museum.  With  over  700  Illustrations  and  Map  of 
Ancient  Cj'prus.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlviii.-325,  cloth,  1882.     £1  11*.  6rf. 

Chamberlain. — Japanese  Poetry.     See  *'  Triibnor's  Oriental  Series," 

page  4. 

Chattopadhyaya. — The  Yatras;  or  the  Popular  Dramas  of  Bengal. 

Post  8vo.  pp.  60,  wrapper.     1882.     2«. 

Clarke. — The  English  Stations  in  the  Hill  Eeoions  of  India  :  their 
Value  and  Importance,  with  some  Statistics  of  their  Produce  and  Trade.  Sj 
Hyde  Clarke,  V.P.S.S.     Post  8vo.  paper,  pp.  48.     1881.     1». 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas 
CoLEBBOOKP.  In  3  vols.  Demy  8vo.  cloth.  1873.  Vol.1.  The  Biography  by 
his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  pp.  zii. 
and  492.  I4s.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Essays.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  E.  B.  Cowell,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
pp.  xvi.-644,  and  X.-520.     28«. 

Crawford. — Recollections  of  Teavels  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
By  J.  C.  Crawpord,  F.G.S.,  Kesident  Ma^trate,  Wellington,  etc,  etc.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  468.     1880.     18«. 

Cunningham. — Corpus  Insceiptionum  Indicabum.  Vol.  I.  Inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka.  Prepared  by  Alexander  Cvnnikoham,  C.S.I. ,  etc  4to. 
cloth,  pp.  xiv.  142  and  vi ,  with  31  plate*.     1879.     32*. 

Cnnningham. — The  Stupa  of  Bhabhut.     A  Buddhist  Monument, 

ornamented  with  numerous  Sculptures  illustrative  of  Buddhist  L^end  and 
History  in  the  third  century  B.C.  By  Alexander  Cunninoham,  C.S.I.,  CLE., 
Director>General  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  etc.  Royal  4to.  cloth,  gilt, 
pp.  viii.  and  144,  with  51  Photographs  and  Lithographic  Plates.  1879.     £3  Zs, 

Cunningham. — The  Ancient  Oeogbaphy  of  India.    I.  The  Buddhist 

Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang . 
By  Alexander  Cunntnohaii,  Major-General,  Royal  Engineers  (Beogml  Re- 
tired).    With  thirteen  Maps.    8vo.  pp.  zx.  590,  cloth.     1870.    28«. 

Cunningham. — Abch^ological  Sukvey  of  India.      B^ports,   made 

during  the  years  18G2-1882.  By  A.  Cunningham,  O.S.I.,  Major-Generml, 
etc.    With  Maps  and  Plates.    Vols.  1  to  18.     6vo.  cloth.     10«.  and  12f.  each. 


57  and  59,  LuJ(/ate  Hill,  London,  E.C,  25 

Cust. — PiCTUEES  OF  Indian  Life.  Sketched  with  the  Pen  from  1852 
to  1881.  By  R.  N.  Cost,  late  of  H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  Hon.  Sue. 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  346.    1881.     7«.  6rf. 

Oust. — East  Indian  Languages.  See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  3. 

Cast. — Languages  of  AFaiCA.  See  **TrUbner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  6. 

Cost. — ^Linguistic  and  Oktental  Essays.  See  "  Triibner's  Oriental 
Series,"  page  4. 

Dalton. — ^Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.     By  Edwakd  Tuite 

Dalton,  C.S.I. ,  Colonel,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Lithograph 
Portraits  copied  from  Photographs.  3r^  Lithograph  Plates.  4to.  half>caif, 
pp.  340.     £6  6«. 

Da  Cimlia. — Notes  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Chaul  and 

Bassein.  By  J.  Gersun  da  Cunha,  M.RC.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  etc.  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  202.     With  17  photographs,  9  plates  and  a  map.    £\  5s. 

Da  Clinlia. — Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Portuouese  Numis- 
matics. By  J.  G.  Da  Cunha,  M.R.C.S.,  e'c.  Crown  8vo.  stitched  in  wrapper. 
Fasc.  I.  pp.  18,  with  1  plate ;  Fuse.  II.  pp.  16,  with  1  plate,  each  2».  6d. 

Das. — The  Indian  Eyot,  Land  Tax,  Permanent  Settlement,  and  the 
Famine.  Chiefly  compiled  by  Abuay  Cuauan  Das.  Post  8yo.  cloth,  pp. 
iY.-662.     1881.     I2s 

Davids. — Coins,  etc.,  of  Ceylon.  See  ^'Numismata  Orientala,"  Vol. 
I.  Part  VI. 

Dennys. — China  and  Japan.     A  complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 

those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao ;  forming 
a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  etc.  ;  with  56  Maps 
and  Plans.  By  W.  F.  Maybhs,  H.M.'s  Consular  Service;  N.  B.  Dennys, 
late  H.M.'s  Consular  Service;  and  C.  Eimo,  Lieut.  R.M.A.  Edited  by  N. 
B.  Dennys.   8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.     £'2  2s, 

Dowson. — Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology,  etc.  See  "  Triihner's 
Oriental  Series,**  page  3. 

Egerton. — An  Illtjstkated  Handbook  of  Indian  Arms  ;  being  a 
Classified  and  Bescripiivo  Catalogue  of  the  Arms  cxhibi'ed  at  the  India 
Museum  ;  with  an  In  roductory  Sketch  of  the  Military  History  of  India.  By 
the  Hon.  W.  Eoebton,  M.A.,  M.P.  4to.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  1C2.    1880.   2«.  6a. 

Elliot. — Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folklore,  and  Distribution  of 
THE  Races  op  the  North  Western  Provinces  of  India;  being  an 
amplified  Edition  of  the  original  Supplementary  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms. 
By  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Kdited,  etc.,  by  John  Beambb, 
B.C.S.,  etc.  In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  370,  and  396,  cloth.  With  two 
Plates,  and  four  coloured  Maps.     1869.     36^. 

Elliot. — Coins  of  Southern  India.  See  "Numismata  Orientalia." 
Vol.  III.  Part  II.  page  30. 

Elliot. — The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.     The 

Muhammadan  Period.  Complete  in  £ight  Vols.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  E.  India  Co.'s  B.C.S.,  by 
Prof.  J.  DowsoN,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.   8vo.  cloth.  1867-1877. 

Vol.I.pp  xxxii.  and  542.  £4  4».— Vol.  II.  pp.  x.  and  580.  18».— Vol.  III.  pp.  xii. 
and  627.  24«.— Vol.  IV.  pp.  i.  and  563.  21«.— Vol.  V.  pp.  lii.  and  576.  21*. 
—Vol.  VI.  pp.  viii.  and  574.  21*.— Vol.  VII.  pp.  viii.  and  674.  21*.— 
Vol.  VIII.  pp.  xxxii.,  444,  and  lx?iti.     2is.    Complete  sets,  £8  8*. 
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Farley. — Egypt,  Cypkus,  and  Asiatic  Txtekey.     By  J.  L.  Fablet, 

Author  of  "The  Resources  of  Turkey/' etc.  Demy  8yo.  d.,  pp.  xvi.-270.  1878. 
lOs.  6d. 

Featherman. — The  Social  History  of  the  Races  op  Mankiitd.  Vol. 
Y.  The  Aramaeans.  By  A.  Featherman.  To  be  completed  in  about  Tea 
Volumes.     8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xvii.  and  664.     1881.     £1  U, 

Fenton. — Eabxy  Hebrew  Lite  :  a  Study  in  Sociology.  By  Johx 
Fenton.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  102.     1880.    5s. 

Fergnsson  and  Burgess. — ^The  Cave  Temples  of  India.  By  Jamis 
Ferqusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.  Imp.  8to.  half 
bound,  pp.  zx.  and  536,  with  98  Plates.    £2  28, 

Fergnsson. — ^Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  ;  or,  Hlustrations  of  Mytho- 
logy and  Art  in  India  in  the  First  and  Fourth  Centuries  after  Christ.  From 
the  Sculptures  of  Buddhist  Topes  at  Sanchi  and  Amra?ati.  Second  reriaed 
Edition.  By  J.  Fergussox,  D.C.L.  4to.  half  bouud  pp.  zyi.  and  276,  with 
101  plates.     1873.    Out  of  print. 

Fergnsson. — ARCHyEOLooY  in  India.     With  especial  reference  to  the 

Works  of  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra.  By  J.  Ferousson,  C.I.E.  Syo.  pp.  116, 
with  Illustrations,  sewed.  1884.     6s. 

Fomander. — An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Race  :  Its  Origin  and 

Migration,  and  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People  to  the  Times  of 
Kamehameha  I.  By  A.  Fornanoer,  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Island  of  Mani, 
H.I.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xvi.  and  248.  1877.  7*.  6rf.  Vol.  II., 
pp.  Yiii.  and  400,  cloth.     1 880.     iO«.  6^;. 

Forsyth. — Report  of  a  Mission  to  Yarkxtnd  in  1873,  under  Commancl 
of  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  with  Hbtorical 
and  Geographical  Information  regarding  the  Possessions  of  the  Ameer  of 
Yarkund.  With  45  Photographs,  4  Lithographic  Plates,  and  a  large  Foldiog 
Map  of  Elastem  Turkestan.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  573.    £5  5«. 

Gktrdner. — Parthian  Coinage.  See  "  Numismata  OrientaHa.  VoL  I. 
Party. 

Oarrett — A  Classical  Dictionary  of  India,  illastrative  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Hindus.     By  John  Garrett.    8vo.  pp.  x.  and  798.    cloth.     288. 

Oarrett. — Supplement  to  the  above  Classical  Dictionary  op  India. 

By  J.  Garrett,  Dir.  of  Public  Instruction,  Mysore.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  160.  7s.  6<f. 
Gazetteer  of  the  Central  ProTinces  of  India.     Edited  by  Charles 

Grant,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Second 
Edition.  With  a  very  large  folding  Map  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  Indis. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  clvii.  and  582,  cloth.  1870.     £1  4s. 

Oeiger. — Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Detelopitent  op  thb 
Human  Race.  Lectures  and  Dissertations  by  L.  Geigbb.  Tnuudated  from 
the  German  by  D.  Asher,  Ph.D.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  z.  and  156.  1880.    6t. 

Ooldstiieker. — On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Present  Adhinistbatiov 

OP  Hindu  Law;  being  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  ThbodOb  GoldstQckkb,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  &c.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  56,  aewed.    Is.  fid, 

Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India.   By  Charles  E.  Ck>TEB. 

8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  and  299,  cloth.     1872.     10«.  6d, 

OrifSbi. — ^The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  History  of  the  Principal  States 
in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  Bridsh  Government.  By 
Lepel  U.  Griffin,  B.C.S.  ;  Under  Sec.  to  Gov.  of  the  Poigab,  Autlior  of 
**  The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  etc.  Second  edition.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  ziv.  and  6S0. 
1873.     21*. 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  £,  C.  27 

Oriffis. — The  Mikado's  Empire.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan  from 
660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Observations,  and 
Studies  in  Japan,  1870-74.  By  W.  E.  Griffis.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
8?o.  pp.  626,  cloth.     1883.     £1. 

Orowse. — Mathuka  :  A  District  Memoir.  By  F.  S.  Gkowse,  B.C.S., 
CLE. Second  Revised  Edition.  Illustrated.  4to.  boards,  pp.  xziv.  and  520. 
1880.     42«. 

Hahn. — Tsuni||Goam.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  page  5. 

Head. — Coinage  of  Ltdia  and  Pebsia.    See  *'  Numismata  Orientalia." 

Vol.  I,  Part  III. 
Heaton. — ^Austbalian  DicnoNAKr  of  Dates  and  Men  of  the  Time. 

Containing  the  History  of  Australasia,  from  1542  to  May,  1879.  By  I.  H.  Heaton. 

Koyal  8vo.  cloth  pp  iv.  — 654.     1879.     16*. 

Hebrew  Literature  Society.    See  page  71. 

Hodgson. — Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literatijbe,  and  Religion 
OP  Nepal  and  Tibet  ;  together  with  ftirther  Papers  on  the  Geography, 
Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late 
British  Minister  at  Nep&l.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.288.     1874.     14«. 

Hodgson. — Essays  on  Indian  Subjects.  See  ''Triibner's  Oriental 
Series,"  p.  4. 

Hunter. — The  Impebial  Gazetteeb  of  India.     By  W.  W.  Hunteb, 

CLE.,  LL.D.,  Director- General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India. 

Published  by  Command  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.     9  vols.     8vo. 

half  morocco.  1881. 
**  A  great  work  has  been  unostentatiously  carried  on  for  the  last  twelve  years  in  India,  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  impoesible  to  exaggerate.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
statistical  survey  of  the  entire  Britl«h  Empire  in  Uindostan.  .  .  .  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  *  Imperial  Gazetteer  '  is  no  mere  dry  collection  of  statistics ;  it  is  a  treasury  from  which 
the  politician  and  economist  may  draw  countless  stores  of  valuable  information,  and  into  which 
the  general  reader  can  dip  with  the  certainty  of  always  finding  something  both  to  interest  and 
instruct  him."— 71lm««. 

Hunter. — A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  ByW.  W.  Hunteb,  B.A., 

LL.D.    Director- General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India. 

VOL.  VOL. 

X.  D&ij fling,  Jalp&igurl  and  Kuch  Behar 
XI.  Patnd  and  S&ran.  [State. 

XII.  Gayd  and  Sh&hdbftd. 

XIII.  Tirhut  and  Champ&ran. 

XIV.  Bhfigalpur  and  Sant&l  Parganis. 
XV.  Monghyr  and  Pumiah. 

XVI.  nax&rib&gh  and  Lohfirdagd. 
XVII.  Singbham,  Chutii,  N&gpur  Tributary 

States  and  M&nbhdm. 
XVIII.  Cuttack  and  Balasor. 
XIX.  Purf,  andOrissa  Tributary  SUtes. 
XX.  Fisheries,  Botany,  and  General  Index 

Published  by  command  of  the  Government  of  India.    In  20  Vols.     Bvo.  half- 
morocco.    £5. 
Hnnter. — A  Statistical  Account  of  Assam.    By  W.  W.  Hunteb, 

LL.D.,  CLE.     2  vols.     8vo.  half  morocco,  pp.  420  and  490,  with  Two  Maps. 
1879.     10«. 
Hunter. — Famine  Aspects  op  Bengal  Distbicts.  A  System  of  Famine 

Warnings.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  216.  1874.  7«.  6rf. 

Hunter. — The  Indian  Musalmans.    By  W.  W.  Hunteb,  LL.D.,  etc. 

Third  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  219.    1876.     10«.  6J. 

Hunter. — An    Account    of    the   Bbitish    Settlement    of    Aden 

in  Arabia.     Compiled  by  Captain  P.  M.  Hunter,  Assistant  Political  Resident, 
Aden.     Demy  8vo.  half  morocco,  pp.  xii.-232.     1877.     7«.  6^. 

Hunter. — A  bbief  histoky  of  the  Indian  People.  By  "W.  W. 
Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  222  with  map,  cloth.     1884.     3*.  6rf. 


I.  21  Pargan&s  and  Sundarbans. 
II.  Nadiya  and  Jessor. 
HI.  Midnapur,  H(igl(  and  Honrah. 
IV.  BardwAn,  Birbham  and  B&nkur&. 
V.  Dacca,  B&karganj,  Farldpur  and  Mai- 

mansinh. 
VI.  Chittagong    Uill    Tracts,   Chittagong, 
No&kh&U,Tipperah.  and  Hill  Tipperah 
State. 
VII.  Meldah,  Bangpur  and  Dinijpur. 
VII L  BAJsh&hf  and  Bogri. 
LX.  MurshiddbAd  and  P&bn&. 
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Hunter. — Indian  Empire.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  page  5. 

India. — Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  op  the  Gotebnkent  op,  for 
1882-83.  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  viii.-220,  boards.  1884.    2#.  W. 

Japan. — Map  of  Nippon  (Japan) :  Compiled  from  Native  Maps,  and 
the  Notes  of  recent  Trarellers.  By  R.  H.  Bhunton,  F.R.G.S.,  1880.  h 
4  sheets,  21«. ;   roller,  yarnished,  £1   lU.  6(f. ;   Folded,  in  case,    £1!m.M 

Juvenalis  Satirse. — With  a  Literal  English  Prose  Translation  and 
and  Notes.  By  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.  Second,  Revised,  and  considenWy 
Enlarged  Edition.     2  Vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  xii.-230,  and  400,  cloth.     1882.    I2i. 

Leitner. — Sinin-I-Islam.      Being    a    Sketch    of   the    History  and 

Literature  of  Mahammadanism  and  their  place  in  Universal  History.  Fvr  the 
use  of  Mauhis,  By  G.  W.  Leitnbk.  Part  F.  The  Early  History  of  Anbi* 
to  the  fall  of  the  Abassides.    8vo.  sewed.    Lahore.    6m. 

Leitner. — Histoby  of  Indigenous  Education  in  the  Panjab  stick 
Annexation,  and  in  1882.  By  G.  "W.  Leitner,  LL.D.,  late  on  special  duty 
with  the  Education  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India.  Fcap. 
folio,  pp.  588,  paper  boards.    1883.    £6. 

Leland. — Fusanq  ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Cha&lks  G.  Leland.  Crovrn  8vo.  doth,  pp- 
xix.  and212.     1875.     7«.  6rf. 

Leland. — The  Gypsies.     See  page  69. 

Leonowens. — The  11o3£ance  of  Siamese  Haeek  Life.  By  Mrs.  Auxa 
H.  Leonowens,  Author  of  '*The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Coort" 
With  17  Illustrations,  principally  from  Photographs,  by  the  permission  of  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  278.     1873.     14«. 

Leonowens. — The    English    Governess    at    the    Siamese    Court: 

being  Recollections  of  six  years  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Bangkok.  By  Anni 
Hauuiette  Leonowens.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs  presented  to 
the  Author  by  the  King  of  Siam.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  332.     1870     ]2«. 

Long. — Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems.  See  Trfibner's  Oriental 
Scries,  page  4. 

Linde. — ^Tea  in  India.     A  Sketch,  Index,  and  Kegister  of  the  Tea 

Industry  in  India,  published  together  with  a  Map  of  all  the  Tea  Districts,  etc. 
By  F.  Linde,  Surveyor,  Compiler  of  a  Map  of  the  Tea  Localitiea  of  Assam, 
etc.  Folio,  wrapper,  pp.  xxii.-30,  map  mounted  and  in  cloth  boarda.  1879.  6St, 

McCrindle. — The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Eiythrsean  Sea. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei,  by  an  Anonymous  Writer, 
and  of  Arrian's  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Nearkhos,  from  the  Moath  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  Introduction,  Commentary, 
Notes,  and  Index.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  238.     1879.     7«.  6d, 

McCrindle. — Ancient  India  as  Described  by  Megastiien^  and 
Akkian.  a  Translation  of  Fragments  of  the  Indika  of  Megasthenes  collected 
by  Dr.  Schwanberk,  and  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Indika  of  Arrian.  By  J. 
W.  McCrindle,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Gov.  College,  Patna.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Map  of  Ancient  India.  PostSvo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.-224.  1877.  7«.6A 

McCrindle. — Ancient  India  as  described  by  Kt^sias,  the  Knidian, 
a  translation  of  the  abridgment  of  his  "  Indica,'*  by  Pbotios,  and  fragments 
of  that  work  preserved  in  other  writers.  By  J.  W.  McCrinolb,  M.A.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii. — 104.     1882.    6t. 

Mackenzie. — The  History  of  the  Relations  of  the  Government  with 
the  Hill  Tribes  of  the  North-East  Frontier  of  Ben^I.  By  A.  MacKenub, 
B.C.S.,  Sec.  to  the  Gov.  Bengal.  Royal.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.-686,  doth,  with  Map. 
1884.     16*. 
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Madden. — Coins  of  the  Jews.    See  **  Numismata  Orientalia."  Vol.  II. 

Malleson. — Essays  and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Subjects.  By 
Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  Second  Issue.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  348.  1876.  6*. 

Markham. — The  Narratives  op  the  Mission  of  George  Bogle, 
B.C.S.,  to  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  of  the  Journey  of  T.  Manning  to  Lhasa.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  lives  of  Bogle  and  Manning,  by  C.  R  Markham, 
C.B.     Second  Edition.    8?o.     Maps  and  Illus.,  pp.  clxi.  314,  cl.   1879.    21«. 

Marsden*B    Numismata    Orientalia.      New    iDternational    Edition. 

See  under  Numismata  Orientalia. 

Marsden. — Numismata  Orientalia  Illustrata.  The  Plates  of  the 
Oriental  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Collection  of  the  late  W.  Marsden. 
Engraved  from  Drawings  made  under  his  Directions.  4to.  57  Plates,  cl.  31«.  6d. 

Mason. — Burma  :  Its  People  and  Productions ;  or,  Notes  on  the  Fauna, 
Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasscrira,  Pegu  and  Burma.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Mason, 
D.D.  Vol.  I.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology.  Vol.  II.  Botany.  Re- 
written by  W.  Theobald,  late  Deputy- Sup.  Geological  Survey  of  India.  2 
vols.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  560  ;  xvi.  and  781  and  xxxvi.  cloth.    1864.     ±'3. 

Matthews. — Ethnology  and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians. 
By  Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.  Contents : — 
Ethnography,  Philology,  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  English- Hidatsa  Voca- 
bulary.    8vo.  cloth.     i,\  Ws.  6d. 

Mayers. — China  and  Japan.     See  Dennys. 

Mayers. — The  Chinese  Government.  A  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles, 
categorically  arranged  and  explained,  with  an  Appendix.  By  "^V.  F.  Mayers. 
Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.-160.     1878.     £1  10«. 

Metcalfe. — The  Englishman  and  the  Scandinavian  ;  or,  a  Comparison 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Norse  Literature.  By  Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A., 
Author  of  *'  The  Oxonian  in  Iceland,  etc.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  612.    1880.    18*. 

Mitra. — The  Antiquities  of  Orissa.  By  Rajendralala  Mitra. 
Published  under  Orders  of  the  Government  of  India.  Folio,  cloth.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  180.  With  a  Map  and  36  Plates.  1875.  £(S  6».  Vol.  II.  pp.  vi.  and  178. 
1880.     £M«. 

Mitra  — Buddha  Gaya  ;  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Rajen- 
dralala MiTUA,  LL.D.,  C.I.B.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  258,  with  51  plates. 
1878.    £Z, 

Mitra. — The  Sanskrit  Buddhist  Literature  of  Nepal.  By  Rajendra- 
lala Mitra,  LL.D.,  CLE.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xlviii.-340.     1882.     Us,  6d. 

Moor. — The  Hindu  Pantheon.  By  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S.  A  new 
edition,  with  additional  Plates,  Condensed  and  Annotated  by  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Simpson.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  401,  with  62  Plates.     1864.     £3, 

Morris. — A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Godavery 
District  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  By  H.  Morris,  formerly  M.C.S.  8vo. 
cloth,  with  map,  pp.  xii.  and  390.     1878.     12*. 

M{iller. — Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon.  By  Dr.  Edward  MiIller. 
2  Vols.  Text,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  220,  cloth  and  plates,  oblong  folio,  cloth. 
1883.     21*. 

Notes,  Rough,  op  Joukneys  made  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871, 
1872,  1873,  in  Syria,  down  the  Tigris,  India,  Kashmir,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Mon- 

folia,   Siberia,   the   United   States,  the   Sandwich   Islands,  and   Australasia. 
)emy  8vo.  pp.  624,  cloth.     1875.     14«. 
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Namismata  Orientalia. — The  International  Numismata  Obientaua. 

Edited  by  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Illustrated  with  20  Plates 
and  a  Map.     Royal  4to.  cloth.     1878.     £3  13t.  6</. 

Also  in  6  Farts  sold  separately,  viz.: — 

Part  I. — Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  etc  Royal  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  84,  with  a  Plate  and  a  Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.     9^.  6J. 

Part  II. — Coins  of  the  Urtuki  Turkumans.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Corpus 
Christi  College  Oxford.     Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp  44,  with  6  Plates.     9«. 

Part  III.  The  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Dynasty  of  the  AchaemenidK.  By  Barclay  V.  Heaj>,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Museum.  Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  yiii,  and  56,  with 
three  Autotype  Plates.     10*.  6(/. 

Part  IV.  The  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty.  By  Edwa&d  Thomas  Rogebs. 
Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  *22,  and  1  Plate.     Us, 

Part  y.  The  Parthian  Coinage.  By  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.  Royal  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  iv.  and  65,  with  8  Autotype  Plates.     18f. 

Part  VI.  On  the  Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon.  With  a  Discussion  of 
the  Ceylon  Date  of  the  Buddha's  Death.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Datids,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  60,  with  Plate. 
10». 

Nomismata  Orientalia. — Vol.  II.  Corxs  of  the  Jews.  Being  a  History 

of  the  Jewish  Coin^e  and  Money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Freoebicc 
W.  Madden,   M.K.A.S.,    Member  of  the  Numismatic   Society   of  London, 
Secretary  of  the  Brighton  College,  etc.,  etc.    With  279  woodcuts  and  a  plate 
of  alphuucts.     Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  330.     1881.     £2. 
Or  as  a  separate  volume,  cloth.     £2  2». 

Numismata Orientalia. — Vol  III.     Part  I.     Tite  Coins  of  ArakajTjO? 

Pegu,  and  of  Burma.  By  Lieut. -General  Sir  Abthur  Phayrb,  C.B., 
K.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Commissioner  of  British  Burma.  Royal  4to.,  pp. 
viii.  and  48,  with  5  Autotype  Illustrations,  sewed.  1882.  %s.  Qd.  Also  con- 
tains the  1  ndian  Balhara  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse  with  India  in  the  Ninth 
and  following  centuries.     By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Nomismata  Orientalia. — Vol.  III.  Part  II.    The  Corns  of  Southem 

India.    By  Sir  W.  Elliot.    Royal  4to. 

Olcott. — A  Buddhist  Catechism,  according  to  the  Canon  of  the  Soatheni 
Church.  By  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Thcosophical  Society. 
24mo.  pp.  32,  wrapper.     1881.     la. 

Oppert. — On  the  Ancient  Commerce  op  India  ;  A  Lectnre.  By  Dr. 
G.  Oppert.     8vo.  paper,  50  pp.     1879.     l«. 

Oppert. — Contributions  to  the  History  of  Southern  India.  Part  I. 
Inscriptions.    By  Dr.  G.  Oppert.     8vo.  paper,  pp.  vi  and  74,  with  a  Plate. 

1882.     4jr. 

Orientalia  Antiqua ;   or  Documents  and  Eesearches  belateno  to 

THE    UlHTORY    OF    THE     WRITINGS,    LaNQUAOES,    AND   AbTS   OF    THB    £aST. 

Edited  by  Terrien  de  La  Coupshie,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.,  etc.  Fcap.  4to.  pp.  96, 
with  14  Hates,  wrapper.     Part  I.  pro  Vol.  I.,  complete  in  6  parts,  price  30«. 

Osbnm. — The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  the 

Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Obburn.  lUoatrated 

with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  461 ;   tu.  and  643,  doth. 

£2  2s,    Out  of  print. 

Vol.  T.— From  the  Colonixation  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Patriarch  Ahram. 
Vol.  II.— From  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Ozley. — Egypt  :  and  the  Wonders  of  the  Land  of  the  Fbaroahs.  By 
W.  OxLET.  Illustrated  by  a  New  Version  of  the  BhagaTai-Oita,  an  j^isode 
of  the  Mahabharat,  one  of  the  Epic  Poema  of  AndeDt  India.  C^wn  8to.  pp. 
viii  -328,  cloth.     1884.     7».  6</. 
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Palestine. — Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  Edited  by 
W.  Besant,  M.A.,  and  E.  11.  Palmer,  M.A.,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Complete  in  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  4to.  cloth,  with  a  Portfolio  of  Plans,  and  large  scale  Map.  Second  Issue. 
Price  Twenty  Guineas. 

Palmer. — Egyptian    Chronicles,   with   a  harmony  of    Sacred    and 

Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  William  Palmer,  M.A.,and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
2  ▼ola..  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  IxxIt.  and  428,  and  viii.  and  636.     1861.     }2ii, 

PatelL — CowASJEE  Patell's  Cubonologt,  containing  corresponding 
Dates  of  the  different  Eras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hind6s, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjbb  Sorabjbb 
Patbll.    4to.  pp.  Tiii.  and  184,  cloth.    50s. 

Pathya-Vakya,  or  Mti-Sastra.  Moral  Maxims  extracted  from  the 
Writings  of  Oriental  Philosophers.  Corrected,  Paraphrased,  and  Translated 
into  English.  By  A.  D.  A.  Wijayasinha.  Foolscap  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and 
64.     Colombo,  1881.     Ss. 

Paton. — A  History  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution,  from  the  Period  of 
the  Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  from  Arab  and  European 
Memoirs,  Oral  Tradition,  and  Local  Research.  By  A.  A.  Paton.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols,  demy  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  395,  Tiii.  and  446.    1870.    Is.Qd. 

Pfoundes. — ^Fu  So  Mimi  Bnkuro. — A  Budget  op  Japanese  Notes. 

By  Capt.  Pfoxtnoes,  of  Yokohama.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  184.    7«.  6d, 
Phayre. — Coins  of  Ailikan,   etc.      See    **  Numismata  Oricntalia." 

Vol.  III.     Part  I. 
Piry. — Le  Saint  Edit.  Litterature  Chinoise.     See  page  36. 
Playfair. — The  Cities  and  Towns  of  China.    A  Geographical  Diction- 
ary by  G.  M.  H.  Playfair,  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service  in  Chiui.     8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  506.     1879.     25s. 

Poole. — Coins  of  the  IjRTUKf  TurkumIns.      See  "Numismata  Ori- 

entalia."     Vol.1.     Part  II. 
Poole. — A  Scheme  of  Mohammadan  Dynasties  During  the  Khalifate. 

By  S.  L.  Poole,  B.A.  Oxon.,  M.R.  A.S.,  Author  of  **  Selections  from  the  Koran," 

etc.     8yo.  sewed,  pp.  8,  with  a  plate.     1880.     '2s. 

Poole  — An  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  By  W.  F.  Poole, 
LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Chicaj^o  Public  Library.  Third  Edition,  brought 
down  to  January,  1882.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  1442,  cloth.  1883. 
£3  13».  6rf.    Wrappers,  £3  10«. 

Ralston. — Tibetan  Tales.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  page  5. 

Bam  Baz. — Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Ram  Eaz, 

Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore.  With  48  plates.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and 
64,  sewed.     London,  1834.    £2  2s. 

Ravenstein. — The  Russians  on  the  Amur  ;  its  Discovery,  Conquest, 

and  Colonization,  with  a  Description  of  the  Country,  its  Inhabitants,  Produc' 
tions,  and  Commercial  Capabilities,  and  Personal  Accounts  of  Russian  Travel- 
lers. By  E.  G.  Ravbnstrin,  P.R.Q.S.  With  4  tinted  Lithographs  and  3 
Maps.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  500.     1861.     15. 

Raverty. — Notes  on  Afghanistan  and  Part  op  Baluchistan,  Geo- 
graphical, Ethnographical,  and  Historical.  By  Major  H.  G.  Raverty,  Bombay 
Native  Infantry  (Retired).  Fcap.  folio,  wrapper.  Sections  I.  and  II.  pp.  98. 
1880.  2s.  Section  III.  pp.  vi.  and  218.  1881.  5«.  Section  IV.  pp.  x-136. 
1883.     3«. 

Bice. — Mysore  Inscriptions.  Translated  for  the  Government  by 
Lewis  Rice.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  336,  and  xxxWith  a  Frontispiece  and  Map 
Bangalore,  1879.    £1  Os. 
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Eockhill. — Life  of  the  Buddha.     See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series, 

pago  6. 

Eoe  and  Fryer. — Travels  is  India  in  the  Sevexteknth  CEynrRr, 

By  Sir  Thomas  Rob  and  Dr.  John  Fryer.      Reprinted  from  the  "Calcotta 
Weekly  Englishman/'     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  474.     1873.     Is,  6d. 

Eogers. — Coins  of  the  Tuluni  DrNASTT.      See  '*  Numismata  Ori- 

entalia.*'     Vol.  I.     Part.  IV. 
Eoutledge. — English   Eule  and   Native   Opinion  in  l2n>iA.    From 

Notes  taken  in   the   years   1870-74.      By  Jambs  Routlbdob.      Post  8ro. 

cloth,  pp.  344.     1878.      10«.  6d. 

Scllie&er. — Tibetan  Tales.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  page  5. 
Schlagintweit. — Glossaby  of  Geographical  Terms  from  India  axd 

TiBLT,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hbrmann  ob 
Schlagintweit.  Forming,  with  a  '*  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himsltyi, 
Tibet,  and  Tarkistan/*the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,  and  R.  ob  Sculaointweit's 
"Results  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia.'*  With  an  Atlis  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiT.  and 
293.     1863.     £4. 

Sewell. — Report  on  the  Amaravati  Tope,  and  Excavations  on  its  Site 
in  1877.  By  R.  Sewell,  M.C.S.  RoyHl  4to.  4  plates,  pp.  70,  boards.  1880.   3i. 

Sewell. — Arciijeolooical  Survey  of  Soutdern  India.  Lists  of  the 
Antiquarian  Remains  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  (implied  under  the  Oiden 
of  Goveruracnt,  by  R.  Sewell,  M.C.S.  Vol.  I.,  4to.  pp.  xii-326,  IxiL,  dotL 
1882.     20«. 

Sherring. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  as  represented  in  Benares.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring.  With  Illustrations.  4to.  Cloth.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxiv. 
and  408.  1872.  Aoir  £6  Gs.  Vol.  II.  pp.  Uviii.  and  376.  1879.  £2  8i. 
Vol.  III.  pp.  xii.  and  336.     1881.     £1  12«. 

Sherring  — The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus.  An  Account  of 
Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Fitzbdward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations.  1868.  21f. 

Sibree. — The  Great  African  Island.  Chapters  on  Madagascar.  A 
Popular  Account  of  Recent  Researches  in  the  Physical  Geography,  Greology, 
and  Exploration  of  the  Country,  and  its  Natural  History  and  Eiotany,  and  is 
the  Origin  and  Division,  Customs  and  Jjanguage,  Superstitions,  Folk-Lore  and 
Religious  Belief,  and  Practices  of  the  Different  Tribes.  Together  with  IIloi- 
trations  of  Scripture  and  Early  Church  History,  from  Native  Statists  and 
Missionary  Experience.  By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Sibreb,  jun.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Illut- 
trations,  pp.  xii.  and  372.     1880.     12<. 

Smith. — Contributions  towards  the  Materia  Medica  ajitd  Natural 

History  of  China.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  London,  Medical  Missioiiary  in 
Central  China.     Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  240.     1870.     £X   Is, 

Strangford. — Original  Lettf^s  and  Papers  of  the  late  Viscount 

b>TiiANOFORD,  upou  Philological  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Edited  byVihCOUNTESS 
Strangford.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  284.     1878.     I2«.  6rf. 

Thomas. — Ancient  Indian  Weights.      See  Numismata  Orientalia." 

Vol.  I.     Part  I. 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Kfxtent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.      With  an 

Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabeta,  and  eontribatioiis  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabarist&n.  lUuatrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomah,  F.R  S.  8vo.  pp.  66,  and  2  plates,  cloth,  sewed.  1872.  JU.6^ 
Thomas. — Sassanian  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numifimatie  Society 
of  London.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Two  parts.  With  3  PUtet  mud  a  Wood- 
cut.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  43.     5s, 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hilly  London,  E,  C.  33 

Thomas. — The  Indian  Balhara,    and   the  Arahian   intercourBe  with 

India  in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries.     By  Edward  Thomas.     See 

Nomismata  Orientalia.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  page  30. 
Thomas. — Jainism  ;  or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With  Illustrations 

of  tbe  Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  I ndo- Scythians. 

With  a  Notice  on  Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.    By  E  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

8to.  pp.  viii.,  24  and  82.    With  two  Autotype  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     7«.  6d. 

Thomas. — Recobds  op  the  Gutta  Dtnastt.  Illustrated  by  Inscrip- 
tions, Written  History,  Local  Tradition  and  Coins.  To  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Folio,  with  a 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  64.     1876.     Price  14«. 

Thomas. — The  Chronicles  op  the  PathIn  Bjngs  op  Dehli.  Illus- 
trated by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Copperplates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xziT.  and  467      1B71.    £l  Ss. 

Thomas. — The  Revenue  Resottbces  op  the  Mttohal  Empire  in  India, 

from  a.d.  1593  to  a.o.  1707.    A  Supplement  to  *^  The  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n 
Kings  of  Delhi.''      By  B.  Thomas,  F.R.S.     8to.,  pp.  60,  cloth.    3«.  6d, 

Thorbum. — BANNtJ ;  or,  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By  8.  S.  Thoeburn, 
I.C.S.,  Settlement  Officer  of  the  Bannti  District.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  480. 
1876.     18«. 

Yanghan.  —  The  Manners  and  Customs  op  the  Chinese  op  thb 
Straits  Settlements.  By  J.  D.  Vauohan,  Adyocate  and  Solicitor,  Supreme 
Court,  Straits  Settlements.     8vo.  pp.  iv.-l'iO,  hoards.     1879.     7«.  6^. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientipic  Names  op  Indian  and 
OTHER  Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  By  J.  F.  Watson, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.     Imperial  Bvo.,  cloth,  pp.  650.     1868.     £1   l\s,  6d. 

Wedgwood. — Contested  Etymologies  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Rev. 
W,  W.  Skeat.  By  Hbnsleigh  Wedgwood.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.-194. 
1882.     58. 

West  and  Bnhler. — A  Digest  op  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance, 
Partition,  Adoption ;  Emhodying  the  Replies  of  the  Sastris  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  With  Introductions  and  Notes  by  the  Hon.  Justice  Ray- 
mond West  and  J.  G.  BUhleb,  CLE.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  xc.-1450, 
wrapper.     1884.     36«. 

Wheeler. — The  Histoey  of  India  prom  the  Earliest  Ages.  By  J. 
Talboys  Wheeler,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  etc.  etc.  Demy  8vo.  cl.  1867>1881. 
Vol.  L  The  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  Bharata.  pp.  Ixxy.  and  576.  £3  10«. 
Vol.  IT.,  The  Hamayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period,  pp.  lixzviti.  and  680,  with 
two  Maps.  2U.  Vol.  III.  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Brahmanical  Revival,  pp.  484, 
with  two  maps.  18«.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Mussulman  Rule.  pp.  xxxii.  and  320. 
14«.  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Moghul  Empire — Aurangseb.  pp.  xzviii.  and  280.  12». 

Wheeler. — Early  Records  op  British  India.  A  History  of  the 
English  Settlement  in  India,  as  told  in  the  Government  Records,  the  works  of 
old  travellers  and  other  contemporary  Documents,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  rise  of  British  Power  in  India.  By  J.  Talbots  Wheblbr. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxiL  and  392.     1878.     15^. 

Williams. — Modern  India  and  the  Indians.     See  Triibner's  Oriental 

Series,  p.  4. 
Wise. — Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System  op  Medicine.    By  T.  A. 

Wise,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.    8vo.,  pp.  zx.  and  432,  cloth.    7«.  6<i. 
Wise. — Retiew    of    the   History   op    Medicine.      By  Thomas  A. 

Wi8«,  M.D.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth.      Vol.  I.,  pp.  icviii.  and  397;  Vol.  XL, 

pp.  574.     10«. 
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THE  EELIGIONS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Adi  Oranth  (The) ;  or,  The  Holt  Scuiptitres  of  the  Sikhs,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Gurmukhi,  with  Introdnctory  Esaays,  by  Dr.  Erkkst 
Trumpp,  Prof.  Oriental  Languag^es  Munich,  Roy.  8to.  cl.  pp.  866.  £'l  12#.  ^ 

Alabaster. — The  Wheel  of  the  Law  :  Buddhism  illustrated  from 
Siamese  Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a  Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  aooount  of 
the  Phrabat.  By  Henry  Alabaster,  Interpreter  of  H.M.  Conaulate-General 
in  Siam.     Demy  8to.  pp.  Iviii.  and  324,  cloth.     1871.     14«. 

Amberley. — An  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief.  By  Visoouut 
Amberley.     2  vols.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  XTi.  496  and  512.     1876.    3Ut. 

Apastambfya  Dhanna  Sutram. — Aphorisms  of  the  Sacred  Laws  or 

THE  HiN  DU8,  by  Apastamba.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  G.  Biihler. 
2  parts.     8vo.  cloth,   1868-71.    £\  4«.  6</. 

Arnold. — The  Light  of  Asia  ;  or,  The  Great  Renunciation  (Maha- 
bhinishkramana).  Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India, 
and  Founder  of  Buddhism  (as  told  by  an  Indian  Buddhist).  By  Edwin  Arnold, 
C.S.I.,  etc.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  parchment,  pp.  ztI.  and  238.  1882. 
2a.  6d.  Library  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth.  7«.  Qd,  Illustrated  Edition.  4to. 
pp.  XX.-196,  cloth.     1884.     2U. 

Arnold. — Indian  Poetry.     See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Arnold. — Pearls  of  the  Faith;  or,  Islam's  Rosary.  Being  the 
Ninety-nine  Beautiful  Names  of  Allah  (Asma-el-*Husna),  with  Comments  in 
Verse  from  various  Oriental  sources  as  made  by  an  Indian  Muasulman.  By 
E.  Arnold,  C.S.I.,  etc.    Third  Ed.     Cr.  8vo.  cl,  pp.  xvi.-320.  1884.  7«.  M. 

Balfonr. — Taoist  Texts;  Ethical,  Political,  and  Speculative.  By 
Frederick  Henrt  Balfour,  Editor  of  the  North-China  Herald.  Imp.  8to. 
pp.  yi.-IlS,  cloth  [1884],  price  10«.  6d, 

Ballantyne. — ^The  8unlhya  Aphorisms  of  Kapila.  See  "Triibner's 
Oriental  Series,"  p.  6. 

Banerjea. — The  Arian  Witness,  or  the  Testimony  of  Arian  Scriptures 
in  corroboration  of  Biblical  History  and  the  Rudiments  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
Including  Dissertations  on  the  Original  Home  and  Early  Adventures  of  Indo- 
Arians.    By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Banerjea.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xviii.  and  236.   8«.6^. 

Barth. — Religions  of  India.  See  "Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  4. 

Beal. — Tratels  of  Fah  Hian  and  Suno-Yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 
from  China  to  India  (400  a.d.  and  SIS  a.d.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
by  S.  Beal,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  Ixxiii.  and  210,  cloth,  with  a  coloured 
map.    Out  of  print. 

Beal. — A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  fboh  the  Chiness.    By  8. 

Beal,  B.A.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  436.     187L     ISs. 

Beal. — The  Romantic  Legend  of  Sakhta  Buddha.  From  the 
Chinese-Sanscrit  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.  Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  400.   1875.  12>. 

BeaL— The  Dhammapada.     See  "Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  8. 

Baal. — Abstract  of  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Litsratube  nr  China, 
Delivered  at  University  College,  London.  By  Samuel  Bbal.  Demj  8to. 
cloth,  pp.  208.     1882.     10«.  6d. 

Beal.— Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World.     See   "  Triibner's 

Oriental  Series,*'  p.  6. 

Bigandet.— Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the  Burmeee.    See  "Tnibner's 

Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Brockie. — Indian  Philosophy.     Introductory  Paper*     By  WmiiX 

Brockie.     8vo.  pp.  26,  sewed.     1872. 


67  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  U.  C.  36 

Brown. — The  Dekvishes  ;  or,  Omental  SprRixuALisM.    By  Johw  P. 

BuowN,  Sec.  and  Dragoman  of  Legation  of  U.S.A.  Constantinople.     With 
twenty-four  lUuBtrations.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  415.     14«. 

Bnmell. — The  Oeddtances  of  Manu.  See  *  *  Triibner's  Oriental  Series." 
page  6. 

Callaway. — The  Belioious  System  of  the  Amazultt. 

Part  I. — Unkulunkalu ;  or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amaiulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  KeT.  Canon  Callaway,  M.B.  8vo.  pp.  128, 
sewed.     1868.     4«. 

Part  II. — Amatongo;  or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amaznlu,  in 

their  own  words,  with  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Bct. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     1869.    8vo.  pp.  197,  sewed.     1869.    4«. 
Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubola ;  or,  Di?ination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 

their  own  words.     With  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Rer. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     8vo.  pp.  150,  sewed.     1870.    4». 

Part  IV. — Abatakati,  or  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft,  8yo.  pp.  40,  sewed.  1«.  6<f. 

Chalmers. — The  Origin  of  the  Chinese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions 
Arts,  Lang^uage,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmebs,  A.M.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  78.    5«. 

Qarke. — Ten  Gbeat  Eelioions  :  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 
Ry  James  Freeman  Clarke.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  528.     1871.     I5«. 

Qarke. — Ten  Gbeat  Religions.  Part  II.  A  Comparison  of  All 
Religions.  By  J.  F.  Clarels.  Demy  8yo.,  pp.  xxYiii.-414,  cloth.  1883.   IO9. 6c/. 

Clarke. — Serpent  and  Siva  Worship,  and  Mythology  in  Central 
America,  Africa  and  Asia.     By  Htob  Clarke,  Esq.     8to.  sewed.     1«. 

Conway. — The  Sacred  Anthology.  A  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures. 
Collected  and  edited  by  M.  D.  Conway.  5th  edition.  Demy  8to.  cloth, 
pp.  xvi.  and  480.     1876.     12tf. 

Coomdra  Swamy. — The  DathIvansa  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English, 
with  Notes.  By  Sir  M.  CoomXra  Swamy,  Mudeli&r.  Demy  8yo.  cloth,  pp. 
174.     1874.     10«.  U, 

Coomtol  Swamy. — The  DathIvansa;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth - 
Helio  of  Gotama  Buddha.  English  Translation  only.  With  Notes.  Demy 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  100.     1874.     6«. 

Coomiira  Swamy. — Sxteta  NipIta  ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy.    Cr.  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  160.     1874.    6«. 

CoraiL — ExTKACTs  ekom  the  Coean  in  the  Omginal,  with  English 
Rendering.  Compiled  hy  Sir  William  Muir,  KC.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
the  *'  Life  of  Mahomet."     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  68.     1880.    3*.  6rf. 

Cowell. — The  Sabya  Dabsana  Samg&aha.  See  '^Tnibner's  Oriental 
Series,"  p.  5. 

dumingham. — The  Bhilsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 

India :  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  and  Examination  of  the  varioua 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Brev.- Major  A.  Cunningham.  Illustrated. 
8to.  cloth,  33  Plates,  pp.  xxxyi.  S70.     1854.    £1  2«. 

Sa  Cunha. — Memoib  on  the  Histoet  of  the  Tooth-Relic  op  Ceylon  ; 

with  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  System  of  Gautama  Buddha.  By  J.  Gerson 
DA  Cunha.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  70.   With  4  photographs  and  cuts.    7«.  6</. 
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Davids. — Buddhist  Bibth  Stories.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,*' 

page  4. 
Davies. — Hfndu  Philosophy.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series/'  page  5. 
Dowson. — Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology,  etc.      See  Triibner's 

Oriental  Series,*'  page  4. 
Dickson. — The  FaTiMOKXHA,  being  tbe  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Goo- 

fessioQ  of  Priests.    The  Pali  Text,  with  a  TraDsldtion,  and  Notes,  by  J.  F. 

Dickson,  M.A      8to.  sd.,  pp.  69.     2«. 

Edkins. — Chinese    Buddhism.      See    "Triibner's    Oriental  Series," 

page  4. 

Edlons. — Religion  in  China.     See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  p.  6. 
£itel. — Handbook  for  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhtsx.    By  the 

Rev.  E.  J.  EiTEL,  L.  M.  S.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  224.     1870.  18i. 
Eitel. — Buddhism  :   its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects. 
In   Three   Lectures.     By  Rer.   B.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.  Ph.D.     Second  EditioD. 
Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  130.     1873.     5tf. 

Examination  (Candid)  of  Theism. — By  Physicus.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 

xviii.  and  198.     1878.     7«.  U. 

Paber. — A  systematical  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  op  Contccits, 
according  to  the  Analects,  Great  Learning,  and  Doctrdtb  of  the  Mxis. 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Authorities  opon  Confucitts  and  ConiiiciaiiisB. 
By  EuNST  Faker,  Rhenish  Missionary.  Translated  from  the  German  by  P> 
G.  von  Mullciidorif.     8yo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  131.     1875.     12«.  6</. 

Paber. — 1  ntkoduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese  Religion.  A  Critique 
of  Mux  MUller  and  other  Anthers.  By  the  Rot.  Ernst  Fabbr,  Rhenish 
Missionary  in  Canton.  Crown  8yo.  stitched  in  wrapper,  pp.  xii.  and  154.  1880. 
7».  6rf. 

Paber. — The  Mind  of  Mencius.   See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  p.  4. 

Giles. — Kecord  of   the   Buddhist    Kingdoms.     Translated  from  the 

Chinese   by  H.  A.   Giles,   of    U.M.    Consular   Serrice.    8to.    tewed,   pp. 

X.-1-29.     5». 

Oough. — The    Philosophy    of    the    XJpanishads.     See    "Triibner'i 

Oriental  Series,"  p.  6. 

Oubematis. — ^Zoological  Mythology;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Angelo  i)E  GiitEKNATis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  ComparatiTe  Literatare 
in  the  Instituto  di  Studii  Superiori  e  di  Perfesionamento  at  Floreoce,  etc  li 
2  vols.     8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.     28«. 

Onlshan  I.  Raz :  The  Mystic  Rose  Garden  of  Sa'd  to  din  Mahmo 
Shabistahi.  The  Persian  Text,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes,  chiefly 
from  the  Commentary  of  Muhammcd  Bin  Yahya  Lafaiji.  By  E.  H.  Whintield, 
M.A.,  late  of  H.M.U.C.S.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  94  and  60.     1880.     10*.  W. 

Hardy. — Christianity  and  Buddhism  Compared.  By  the  late  Ret. 
R.  Spencb  IIahdt,  Hon.  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.   8to.  ad.  pp.  13S.  6«. 

Hang. — The  Parsis.     See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  p.  3. 

Hang. — The  Aitarkya  Brahmanam  of  the  Rio  Yeda:  containiog  the 

Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrifidal  Prayen 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  th«  Vedie  Rdigion. 
Edited, Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Hauo,  Ph.D.,SaperintendeBt(rf 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2  Voli.  Crown  8to. 
Vol.  I.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introdncfcory  Raaay,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  YoL  IL  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  544.     j§2  2«. 

Hawken. — Upa-Sastra  :    Comments,    Linguistic     and   Doctrinal,  on 

Sacred  and  Mythic  Literature.     By  J.  D.  Hawkrn.       8fo.  cloth»  pp.viii.  -288. 

7«.  6rf. 


67  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C.  37 

Hershon. — A   Tilmudic    MiscELuiinr.      See   "  Trubner*8    Oriental 

Series,**  p.  4. 

Hodgson. — ^Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  See  **  Trubner's 
Oriental  Series/*  p.  4. 

Twin  an. — Ancient  Paoan  and  Modern  Christian  Symbolism  Exposed 
AND  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  With  lllastra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xl.  and  148.     1874.     Is.  6d, 

Jobnson. — Oriental  Eeliqions  and  the!  Eelation  to  Universal  Keli- 
gioQ.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  First  Section — India.  In  2  Volumes,  post  8yo. 
cloth,  pp.  408  and  402.     2U 

Jonmal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. — For 

Papers  on  Buddhism  contained  in  it,  see  page  11. 

Kistner. — Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.  A  Bibliographical  Essay.  By 
Otto  Kistneb.    Imperial  8yo.,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.     2^.  6d. 

Koran  (The);  commonly  called  The  Alcoran  of  Mohammed.  Trans- 
lated into  English  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  Geukoe  Sale, 
Gent.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  M  ohamraed.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  472.   7s. 

Koran. — Arabic  text.  Lithographed  in  Oudh.  Foolscap  Bvo.  pp. 
602.     sewed.    Lucknow,  a.h.  1295  (1877).    9s. 

Lane. — The  Koran.     See  **Triibner's  Oriental  Scries,"  p.  3. 

Legge. — Confucianism  in  K  elation  to  Christianity.     A  Paper  read 

before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11,  1877.  By  Key. 
James  Leooe,  D.D.     Bvo.  sewed,  pp.  12.     1877.     Is.  6d. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  James  Leooe,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  vi. 
and  338.     1877.     10«.  6^. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
Sy  Jambs  Leooe.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  402.     1875.     \2s. 

Legge. — Chinese  Classics,     v.  under  **  Chinese,"  p.  51. 

Leigh. — ^The  Religion  of  the  World.  By  H.  Stone  Leigh.  12mo. 
pp.  xii.  66,  cloth.     1869.     2s.  6d. 

K^CIatchie. — Confucian  Cosmogony.  A  Translation  (with  the 
Chinese  Text  opposite)  of  Section  49  (Treatise  on  Cosmogony)  of  the  "  Com- 
plete Works  "  of  the  Philosopher  Choo-Foo-Tze.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by 
the  Rev.  Th.  M«Ci.atcuie,  M.A.    Small 4to.  pp.  xviii.  and  162.    1874.     12<.  6d. 

Kills. — The  Indian  Saint;  or,  Buddha  and  Buddhism. — A  Sketch 
Historical  and  Critical.    By  C.  D.  B.  Mills.    8yo.  cl.,  pp.  192.     7s.  6d. 

Mitra.—  Buddha  Gaya,  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Rajen- 
DKALALA  MiT&A,  LL.D.,  CLE.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xyi.  and  258,  with  51  Plates. 
1878.     £3. 

Kuhammed. — The  Life  of  Muhammed.     Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 

Ishak.  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fekdinand  Wusten- 
FBLD.  The  Arabic  Text.  8 vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.  Price  2U.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo.  pp.  ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7s,  6d.  Each 
part  sold  separately. 

The  text  based  on  the  Maniu>cript8  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsio,  Gotha  and  Lejden  Libraries,  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
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Hiiller. — The  Htkns  op  the  Bio  Yeda  nr  the  Sakhtta  avd  PiBi 

Texts.  Reprinted  from  the  Editio  Princept  by  F.  Max  Mullhr,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  With  the  two  texts  on  parallel  pages.  2  toIs.,  8to,  pp. 
800-828,  stitched  in  wrapper.     1877.     £1  12«. 

Hnir. — Translations  feom  the  Sansk&it.  See  "  Triibner's  Oriental 
Series,"  p.  3. 

Hair. — Oaioinal  Sanskbtt  Texts — v.  under  SaDskrit. 

Hair. — Extbacts  fbom  the  Goran.  In  the  Original,  with  EngM 
renderine^.  Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Antbor  of 
**  The  Life  of  Mahomet."    Crown  8yo,  pp.  Tiii.  and  64,  cloth.     1880.    Zt.  U, 

Hiiller. — The  Sacred  Hthns  of  the  Brahmins,  as  preserved  to  w 

in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig- Veda •Sanhita,  translsted  ud 
explained.  By  F.  Max  MiIllbr,  M.A.,  Oxford.  Volume  I.  Hymni  to  tbe 
Maruts  or  the  Storm  Gods.    8yo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.      I2f.  6d, 

Hiiller. — Lectube    on  Bubdhist  Nihuisk.     By  F.   Max  MiiixEi, 

M.A.  Delivered  before  the  Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,28tli 
September,  1869.   (Translated  from  the  German.)     Sewed.     1869.     It. 

Hiiller. — EiG  Yeda  Sahhita  and  Pada  Texts.     See  page  89. 
Newman. — Hebrew  Theism.     By  F.  W.  Newman.     Royal  Svo.  stiff 

wrappers,  pp.  yiii.  and  172.     1874.     4«.  6d. 

Piry. — Le  Saint  Edit,  firuDE  de  Litterature  Chinoise.  Preparee 
par  A.  Tu^oPHiLB  Pibt,  dn  Service  des  Dooanes  Maritimes  de  Chine.  4to. 
pp.  XX.  and  320,  cloth.     1879.     21«. 

Priaolx — Qu^sstiones  Mosaicje;  or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osiioko  pi 
Beautoib  Pbiaulx.     8to.  pp.  yiii.  and  548,  cloth.     12*. 

Redhonse. — The  Mesnuvi.     See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,^'  p.  4. 
Rig- Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindit  Htvns.    Con- 

stitutina;  the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-veda ;  the  oldest  anthority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  fron  the  Origistl 
Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.  2nd  Ed.,  with  a  Postscript  bj 
Dr.  FiTZBowABD  Hall.    Vol.  I.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  priee  2U. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 
ing the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig-Veda,  tbe  oUest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindu*.  TransUted 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horacb  Hatm an  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Cowbll,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Caleattt 
Sanskrit  College.  Vol.  IV.,  8to.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  I4f. 
A  few  copies  of  Vols.  11.  and  III,  still  left,        [  Vols.  F.  and  VI.  in  the  Fnm. 

Rockhill. — The  Life  of  the  Buddha.   See '  *  Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  6. 

Sacred  Books  (The)  of  the  East.    Translated  by  yariona  Oriental 

Scholars,  and  Edited  by  F.  Max  M  tiller.    All  8to.  cloth. 

Vol.  I.  The  Upanishads.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Mil  ler.  Part  I.  The  Khii- 
dogya-Upanishad.  The  Talavakara-Upanisbad.  The  AitareYa-AnuiyakA. 
The  Kaushitaki-Brahmana-Upanishad  and  the  Vftgaaantyi-Sembita-Upeniahad. 
pp.  xii.  and  320.     10«.  ^d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apastamba, 
Gautama.  Vasishtha,  and  Baudhayana.  Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.  Part  I. 
Apastamba  and  Gautama,     pp.  Ix.  and  312.    1879.     10#.  6<f. 


57  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  3^ 

YoL  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.    The  Texts  of  Confucianism.     Translated 

bv  James  Leg^e-    Part  I.  The  Shii  King.    The  Religious  Portions  of  the  Shih 

King     The  Hsiio  King.     pp.  xxxii.  and  492.     1879.    12«.  ^, 
Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.      Part  I.     The  Yendidfld.     Translated  by  James 

Darmesteter.    pp.  cir.  and  240.     10«.  6</. 
Vol.  y.  PahlaTi  Texts.    Part  I.    The  Bundahis,  Bahman  Yast,  and  Shayast-la- 

Shdyast.     Translated  by  E.  W.  West.     pp.  Ixxiv.  and  438.     12#.  6rf. 
Yol.  VI.    The  Qur'dn.     Part  I.    Translated  by  E.  H.   Palmer,    pp.  cxx.  and 

268,  cloth.     10«.  6^. 
Yol.  YII.  The  Institutes  of  Yishnu.     Translated  by  Julius  Jolly,     pp.  xl.  and 

316.     10«.  Qd, 
Yol.  YIII.    Tlie  Bhagavadgitd  with   other   extracts    from   the    MahsLbharata. 

Translated  by  Eashinath  Trunbak  Telang.     pp.  446.     10<.  6^. 
Yol.  IX.  The  Qur'an.    Part  II.     Translated  by  E.  H.  Palmer,     pp.  x.  and  362. 

10«.  6<f. 
Yol.  X.   The  Suttanipata,  etc.     Translated  by  Y.  Fausboll.    pp.  l?i.  and  224, 

10«.  M, 
Yol.  XI.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta.    The  Tevigga  Sutta.    The  Mahasudaseana 

Sutta.     The  Dhamma-Kakkappavattana  Sutta.     Translated  by  T.  W.  Khys 

Davids,    pp.  xlviii.-320.     10».  6rf. 
Yol.  XII.     The  Sat>ipatha-Brahmana.     Translated  by  Prof.  Eggeling.     Vol.  I. 

pp.  xlviii.  and  456.     lis,  Od, 
Yol.  XIII.     The  Patimokkha.    Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.    The  Maha- 

TBggSL,  Part  I.  Translated  by  Dr.  H.  Oldenoerg.  pp.  xxxviii.  and  360.  10».  6d. 
Vol.  aIV.    The  Sacred  Lavis  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Vasishtha 

and  Baudhayana.    Translated  by  Profl  Georg  Buhler. 
Yol.  XV.  The  Upanishads.  Part  II.  Translated  bv  F.  Max  Miiller.  [In preparation 
Yol.  XVI,  The  Y!  King.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  pp.  ixii.  and  448.   10«.  6d. 
VoL  XVII.    The  Mahavagga.     Part  II.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Khys  Davids,  and 

Dr.  H.  Oldenberg. 
Yol.  XVI II.    TheDadi8tan-tDlntkandMainy6-i  Khard.    Pahlavi  Texts.    Part 

II.     Translated  by  E.  W.  West. 
Yol.  XIX.    The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.    Translated  by  Samuel  Beal. 
YoL  XX.    The  Yayu-Purana.    Translated  by  Prof.  Bhandarkar,  of  Elphinstone 

College,  Bombay. 
Yol.  XXI.    The  Saddharma-pundarika.     Translated  by  Prof.  Kern. 
YoL  XXII.    The  AkarAnga-Sutra.     Translated  by  Prof.  Jacobi. 

ScUagintweit. — Bttsdhisk  in  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Docu- 
ments and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlaqintweit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  PrinU  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.    £2  2$. 

Sell.— The  Faith  op  Islam.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Sell,  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Madras.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  270.     1880.     6«.  6<f. 

SelL — Ihn-i-Tajwid  ;  or,  Art  of  Reading  the  Quran.  By  the  Rev. 
£.  Sell,  B.D.     8vo.,  pp.  48,  wrappers.     1882.     2«.  6^. 

Slierring. — The  Hindoo  Pilgrims.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherbino, 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  125.     5«. 

Singh. — Sakh£E  Book  ;  or,  the  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Religion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Gooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
wards mto  English.  By  Sirdar  AtUr  Singh,  Chief  of  Bhadonr.  With  the 
Aathor's  photograph.     8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.     Benares,  1873.     15f. 

Sinnett. — The  Occult  World.  Hy  A.  P.  Sinnett,  President  of  the 
Simla  Eclectic  Theosophical  Society.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and 
140,  cloth.     1884.     3«.  ^d, 

Sinnett. — Esoteric  Buddhism.  By  A.  P.  Sinnett,  Author  of  the 
"  Occult  World/'  President  of  the  Simla  Eclectic  Theosophical  Society.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  216,  cloth.     1884.     Is.  6d 
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Syed  Ahmad. — ^A  Ssbies  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohaioced,  and 

Subjects  Bubsidtary  thereto.  By  Sted  Ahmad  Khan  Bahador,  G.S.I.,  Aitkor 
of  the  *'  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Allygnrh  Scien- 
tific Society.  8yo.  pp.  532,  with  4  Genealogical  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloored 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     jSl  10«. 

Thomas. — Jainish.    See  page  28. 

Tiele. — Outlines   of  the   Histoet  of  Eelioion.     See  "Triibner's 

Oriental  Series,"  page  6. 
Tiele. — History  of  Egyptian  Religion.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series, 

page  6. 

Vishnn-Purana  (The) ;  a  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  dented  cbie6y 
from  other  Pur&^as.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilsom,M.A.,  F.R.S.,  BodenPio- 
feasor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc, etc.  Edited  by  Fitxedwabd 
Hall.  In  6  vols.  8to.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cxl.  and  200;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343 ;  Vol.  III., 
pp.  348 ;  Vol  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth ;  Vol.  V.Part  I.  pp.  392,  cloth.  10«.  6</.  etch. 
VoL  v.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  by  F.  HalL  8to.  cloUi,  pp.  268. 
124. 

Wake. — The  Etolution  op  Mobalitt.  Being  a  History  of  the 
Development  of  Moral  Culture.  By  C.  Stakiland  Waxb,  author  of 
*'  Chapters  on  Man,"  etc.  Two  toIs.  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  506,  xii.  and  474. 
2]«. 

Wherry. — Commentary  on  the  Quran.  See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series, 
page  5. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Hoeace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  andof  the  Orienttl 
Soc.  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Vols  I.  and  II.  Essays  and  Lbctores  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Reinhold  Ro8T.    2  Tols.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  y\.  and  416.    21«. 
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POLYGLOTS. 

Beames.-— OuTLiirEs  of  Indian  Philology.  With  a  Map,  showing  the 
Distribution  of  the  Indian  Lan^agcs.  By  John  Beaxbs.  Second  enlarged  and 
rcYised  edition.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  96.     1868.     6«. 

Beames. — A  Compaeative  Geamhae  of  the  Modeek  Aetan  Languages 

op  India  (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati.  Marathi,  Uriya,  and 
Bengali.  By  John  Bbames,  Bengal  C.S.,  M.K.A.S.,  &c.  8yo.  cloth.  Vol. 
1.  On  Sounds,  pp.  xvi.  and  360.  1872.  16#.  Vol.  II.  The  Noun  and  the 
Pronoun,  pp.  xii.  and  848.  1876.  16*.  Vol  III.  The  Verb.  pp.  xii.  and 
816.     1879.     165. 

Bellows. — English  Outline  Vocabulaet,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bblloivb.  With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters. By  Profeaaor  Suxmbbs, 
Kind's  College,  London.    Crown  8? o.,  pp.  6  and  368,  cloth.    6f . 

Bellows. — Outline  Dictionaby,foethe  use  of  Missionasies, Explorers, 
and  Students  of  Language.  By  Max  MUller,  M.A.,Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
Unit ersity  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  me  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Voeabiilary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.     Crown  8vo.  Limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi.  and  3d8.    7#.  W. 
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UdwelL — A  CoMPAmATiTx  GsAiaiAm  of  tsx  BxAnsiAjr,  ok  Soimr* 

Imdiak  Familt  of  Lajsgcagbs.  By  tke  Rrr.  R.  Calaweix,  LL.D.  A 
Seeond,  oorrectedyUid  ealarged  Editkm.    IXemj  8vo.  pp.  805.     1875.    2S«. 

ialligaris. — Lb  CoxPAeiroif  bk  Tors,  or  DicnoxirnKs  Poltouotte. 

PftrleColonel  LocisCAU.i6ABis,GmdOficier,ete.  (Fren^— Latiii—Italuui — 
Spanish — Foftogoese — German — Englisli — llodcn  Gredi — Anbic — Tarkisk.) 
2  ToU.  4to^  pp.  1157  and  746.    Taria.     tA  4«. 

'ampbeU. — Spscucsks  of  the  Lakguages  of  Iitbul,  including  Tribes 

of  Ben^,  the  Central  ProTinoes,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  By  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  M. P.    Folio,  paper,  pp.  308.     1874.    £1  lU.  G^i. 

larke. — Heseasches  ts  Pee-histosic  jltstd  Peoto-histdeic  Cohpaea- 
THTB  Philology,  Mtthologt,  axb  AacHiBOLooT,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Caltare  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Snmerian  Families.  By  Htdb 
Clailke.     Demy  8to.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.     1875.     2*.  6d, 

UuiL — ^LjLi^ouAGEs  OF  THE  £ast  Ikdees.  See  Triibner's  Oriental 
Series,"  page  3. 

tense. — Gehcx's  Law;  A  Study:  or,  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 
of  the  Bo-called  **  Lantrerscbiebuoe.**  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  oa 
the  Primitire  Indo-European  JT,  and  aereral  Appendices.  By  T.  Lb  Mabcmaxt 
DorsB.    8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  230.     10«.  6d, 

Owight. — MoDEEN  Philologt  :  Its  Discovery,  History,  and  Influence. 
New  edition,  with  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an  Index.  By  Benjamin  W. 
DwiGHT.  In  two  Tols.  cr.  8to.  cloth.  First  series,  pp.  36U  ;  second  series, 
pp.  xi.  and  554.      £!• 

SdkiiiB. — Cheja's  Place  in  Philology.   An  Attempt  to  show  that  tho 

Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  Common  Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
EoKiNS.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.  and  403.     10«.  6d. 

Ellis. — Etbuscan  NuiTEEALS.  By  Eobeet  Ellis,  B.D.  Bvo.  sewed, 
pp.  52.    2«.  6^ 

Ellis. — The  Asiatic  Affuqties  of  the  Old  Italians.  By  Kobert 
Ellis,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  "Ancient 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaul."     Crown  8yo.  pp.  iv.  156,  cloth.  1870.     5«. 

Sllis. — On  Numerals,  as  Signs  of  Primeval  TJDity  among  Mankind. 
By  Robert  Elus,  B.D.,  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Demy  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  94.    3«.  6d, 

Sllis. — Peruvia   Scythica.     The   Quichua  Language  of  Peru :    its 

derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberisn  languages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  Ungusge  of  Etruria.  By  Robbkt  Ellis,  B.D. 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.     1875.     6«. 

Snglish  and  Welsh  Languages. — The  Influence  of  the  English  and 

Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Family  of  Languages.     Square,  pp.  SO,  sewed.    1869.    1«. 

teiger. — CoNTRiBinioNs  to  the  History  of  the  Development  of  the 
Human  Race.  Lectures  and  Dissertations.  By  Lazarus  Gbigeb.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  David  Abubb,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo.  oluth, 
pp.  X.  and  156.     1880.    6#. 
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Grey. — Haitdbook  op  Apbican,  AusTBALiAir,  akd  Poltkbsiah  Phi- 

LOLOOT,  as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Bxcellencj  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  Geokoe  Grbt  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Blkek. 

Vol.  I.      Part  I.— South  Africa.    8to.  pp.  186.    30«. 

Vol.  I.      Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    8to.  pp.  70.    4m. 

Vol.  I.      Part  S.— Madagascar.    8vo.  pp.  24.    2«. 

Vol.  II.    Part  I.— Australia.    8to.  pp.  it.  and  44.    S«. 

Vol.  II.    Part  2.— Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hehrides,  oom^is- 

ing  those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lift^  Aneitam^  Tana,  and 
others.    8to.  p.  12.    1«. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— F^i  Islands  and  Rotnma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Atistralia).    8to.  dd.  94.    2ff. 

Vol.  II.    Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.    8to.  pp. 

76.    78. 

Vol.  II.    Part  4  (contmtiation).— Polynesia  and  Borneo.    8to.  pp.  77*154.    7«. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Incunables.    8to.  pp.  Tiii.  and  24.    2t. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1.— Early  Pnnted  Books.    England.    8to.  pp.  Ti.  and  266.    12s. 

Oubematis. — Zoolooicax  Mythologt;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Anoelo  de  Gubebnatib,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparatife  Literature 
in  the  Institnto  di  Studii  Snperiori  e  di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2  yds.     8vo.  pp.  xzxTi.  and  432,  yii.  and  442.     28«. 

Hoernle. — A  Comparattte  Gravmak  op  the  Gaubian  Lai^ouage,  ^th 

Special  Reference  to  the  Eastern  Hindi.  Accompanied  hy  a  Language  Map 
and  a  Table  of  Alphabets.  By  A.  F.  R.  Hobrblb.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  474 
1880.     18«. 

Hunter. — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non- Aryan  Languages  of 
India  and  High  Asia.  With  a  Dissertation,  Political  and  Linguistic,  on  the 
Aboriginal  Races.  By  W.  W.  Huntek,  B.A.,  of  H.M.'s  CiTil  Serrice. 
Being  a  Lexicon  of  144  Languages,  illnstraUng  Turanian  Speech.  Compiled 
from  the  Hodgson  Lists,  Government  ArchiYes,  and  Original  MSS.,  arranged 
with  Prefaces  and  Indices  in  English,  French,  German^  Russian,  and  Laiin. 
Large  4to.  cloth,  toned  paper,  pp.  230.     1869.    42«. 

Kilgonr. — ^The  Hebsew  ob  Ibesiak  Eace,  including  the  Pelasgians, 

the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  By  Hemrt  Kilgoub.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  76.     1872.     2«.  6d, 

Karch. — A  Compabatite  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language; 

in  which  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.  By 
Fbancis  a.  Mabch,  LL.D.    Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  253.     1877.    10«. 

Votley. — A  Comparatiye  Grammar  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
AND  PoBTVouESE  LANGUAGES.  By  Edwin  A.  NoTLET.  CrowB  oblong  8yo. 
cloth,  pp.  XY.  and  396.    It,  6d, 

Oppert. — On  the  Classification  of  Languages.  A  Contribntion  to  Com- 
paratiye Philology.  By  Dr.  G.  Oppert.  8yo.paper,  pp.  Ti.and]46.  1879.  7<.64/. 

Oriental  Congress. — Keport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London,  1874.   Boy.  8to.  paper,  pp.  76.  5s. 

Oriental  Congress — Transactions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 

International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  in  London  in  Septemher, 
1874.  Edited  by  Robert  E.  Douglas,  Honorary  Secretary.  Demy  8yo. 
eloth,  pp.  yiii.  ana  466.    2U. 

i. — Aryan  Philologt,  according  to  the  most  recent  Besearches 
(Glottologia  Aria  Recentissima^,  Remarks  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
DoMBNico  Pezzi,  Membro  della  Facolta  de  Filosofia  e  lettere  della  R. 
Uniyersit.  di  Torino.  Translated  by  E.  S.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Gonyille  and  Cains  College.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xrt  and  199.    6«. 
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Sayce. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  By  A.  H. 
Sayce,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     1872.     It,  6d. 

Sayce.  —  The  Pkinciples  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  A.  H. 
Satcb,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8yo.  cl.,  pp.  zxxii.  and  416.     10«.  6d. 

Schleicher. — Compendivh  of  the  Cokpabative  Gsammab  of  the  Indo- 

EuROPBAN,  Sanskrit,  Grbek,  and  Latin  Languages.  Bj  August 
Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  Bendall,  B.A.,  Chr. 
Coll.  Camb.  8to.  cloth,  Part  I.  Grammar.  '  pp.  184.  1874.  7f.  6d, 
Part  II.    Morphology,    pp.  viii.  and  104.     1877.     6#. 

Singer. — Gbahmab  of  the  Hungarian  Language  simplified.  By 
Ignatius  Singer.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.-88.     1882. 

Trtibner's  Collection  of  Simplified  Orammars  of  the  principal  Asiatic 

AND  European  Languages.  Edited  by  Keinhold  Bost,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uniformly  bound. 

L — Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic.    By  the  late  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A. 

Pp.  112.    6t. 
II.— Hungarian.    By  I.  Singer,  of  Buda-Pesth.    Pp.  yi.  and  88.  is.  6d, 
III.— Basque.     By  w.  Van  Eys.     Pp.  xii.  and  52.     3«.  6d, 
lY.  —Malagasy.     By  G.  W.  Parker.     Pp.  66.    6#. 
v.— Modem  Greek.    By  E.  M.  Geldart,  M.A.    Pt).  68.    2*.  6rf. 
VI. — Boumanian.     Bv  M.  Torceanu.    Pp.  viii.  ana  72.    6s. 
VII. — Tibetan.     By  H^.  A.  Jaschke.    Pp.  yiii.  and  104.    Bs. 
VIII.— Danish.     By  E.  C.  Otte.     Pp.  yui  and  66.     2a,  ed, 

IX.— Turkish.     By  J.  W.  Redhouse.     Pp.  xii.  and  204.     10s.  6d, 
X.— Swedish.    By_E.  C.  Ott6.     Pp.  nil  and  70.    2«.  6d, 
XL -Polish.     By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A.     Pp.  yiii.  and  64.     3#.  6rf. 
XII.— Pali.    By  E.  Miiller,  Ph.D.     Pp.  xyi.  and  144.     7s,  6d, 

Triibner*8  Catalogne  of  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  of  the  Principal 

Languages  and  Dialects  of  the  World.     Considerably  enlarged  and  reyised,  with 

an  Alphabetical  Index.   A  Guide  for  Students  and  Booksellers.    Second  Edition, 

8yo.  pp.  yiii.  and  170,  cloth.     1882.     5s, 

*••  The  first  edition,  consisting  of  64  pp.,  contained  1,100  tides;  the  new  edition  oonsiBts  of 
170  pp.,  and  contains  3,000  titles. 

Tmmpp. — Obaumak  of  the  P^rto,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North-Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp. 
8yo.  sewed,  pp.  xyi.  and  412.    2ls, 

Weber. — Indian  Litebatttbe.    See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  p.  3. 
Wedgwood. — On  the  Origin  op  Language.  By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 

late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  8yo.  pp.  172,  cloth.  3f.  6d, 

Whitney. — Langxtaoe  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seyen  Lectures  by  W.  D.  Whitnbt, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Yale  College.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Grimm's 
Law  with  lUostration,  Index,  etc.,  by  the  Key.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8yo.  cl.,  pp.  xxii.  and  318.     1881.    6s, 

Whitney. — Language  aih)  the  Studt  of  Language  :  Twelve  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  W.  D.  Whitwey.  Fourth  Edition, 
augmented  by  an  Analysis.  Crown  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  504.  1884.     lOs.  6d, 

Whitney. — Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.    By  "W.  D.  "Whitnet, 

Cr.  8to.  cl.     1874.    Pp.  x.  and  418.     12«. 
First  Series.    The  Veda ;  the  Ayesta ;  the  Science  of  Language. 

Second  Series. — The  East  and  West — Religion  and  Mythology— Orthography  and 
Phonology — Hindti  Astronomy.    Pp.  446.     12f. 
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GRAMMARS,  DICTIONARIES,  TEXTS, 
AND  TRANSLATIONS. 


AFRICAN  LANGUAGES. 

Bleek. — A  Comparative  Gbamilak  of  South  African  Languages.  By 
W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Volame  I.  I.  Phonology.  II.  The  Concord. 
Section  1.  The  Noun.     8yo.  pp.  zxxvi.  and  322,  cloth.     1869.     £4  4s, 

Bleek. — A  Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk  Lore  and  other  Texts. 
By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  etc.     Folio  sd.,  pp.  21.     1876.     2s,  6rf. 

Bleek. — Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa;  or,  Hottentot  Fables. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey's  Library. 
By  Dr.  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    Post.  8fo.,  pp.  zxxi.  and  94,  cloth.     1864.     3s.  Od, 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane,  Nensumansumane,  Nezindaba,  Zabantu 

(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henrt  Callaway, 
M.D.     Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xif.  and  378,  cloth.    'Natal,  1866  and  1867.     I6i. 

Callaway.  —  The    Keligious    System   of   the   Amazulu. 

Part  I. — Unkulnnkuln;  or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  126f 
sewed.     1868.    4s. 

Part  n. — Amatongo;  or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amasaln,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     1869.    8fo.  pp.  127,  sewed.     1869.    As, 

Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula ;  or,  Diyination,  as  existing  among  the  Amaxuln,  ia 
their  own  words.  With  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Ber. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.    8to.  pp.  150,  sewed.    1870.    4<. 

Part  lY.— Abatakati,  or  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  8to.  pp.  40,  sewed.  1«.  6if. 

Chrifltaller. — A  Dictionary,  English,  Tshi,  (Asante),  Akra  ;  Tsbi 

(Chwee),  comprising  as  dialects  Ak&n  (As^nt^,  Ak^m,  Akaap<fm,  etc.)  and 
FkBt6 ;  Akra  (Accra),  connected  with  Adangme ;  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 
Enylresi,  Twi  ji6  I^kran  i         EhliSi,  OtSCii  kc  Ga 

nsem  -  asekyere  -  nhoma.  I      wicmgi  -  aSiliitJiomt^-  wolo. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Chuistallbb,  Rer.  C.  W.  Loobbb,  Rev.  J.  Zihmbkmann. 
16mo.    7«.  6(f. 

ChriBtaller. — A  Oramkar  of  the  Asantb  and  Fante  Language,  called 

Tshi  (Chwee,  Twi) ;  based  on  the  Akuapem  Dialect,  with  reference  to  the 
other  (Akan  and  Fante)  Dialects.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Ckbistallkr.  STo.pp. 
xsiv.  and  203.     1875.     lOs.  6d. 

Christaller. — Dictionary  of  the  Asante  and  Fante  Language,  called 
Tshi  (Chwee  Twi).  With  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  Appendioes  on  the 
Geography  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  other  Subjects.  By  Eer.  J.  G.  Ghxistallee. 
Demy  8to.  pp.  xxriii.  and  672,  cloth.     1882.    £1  6s, 

Cost. — Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages  of  Africa.    See ''  Tnibner's 

Oriental  Series,'*  page  6. 
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Sohne. — Thb  Fottb  Gospels  ik  ZuLtr.     By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  D6hi^» 

MtsaioDary  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.    8to.  pp.208,cloth.   Pietermaritz- 
barg,  1866.     ba, 

Dohne. — A  Zuht-Kapir  Diction  art,  etymologically  explained,  with 
copious  lllastrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  Introduction  on  the  Zulu- 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Royal  8to.  pp.  xlii.  and  418, 
sewed.     Cape  Town,  1857.     21«. 

Grey. — Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
LOLOOY,  as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.Bm  Her  Majesty's  Hi^h  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  nnd  Edited  by  Sir  Gboroe  Gret  and  Dr.  H.  1.  Blbbk. 

Vol.  I.      Part  1.— South  Africa.    8vo.  pp.  186.    20*. 

VoU  I.     Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    Sro.  pp.  70.    4#. 

Vol.  I.     Part  3.— Madagascar.    8vo.  pp.  24.    5«. 

Vol.  II.    Part  I. — Australia.    8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2.— Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.    8vo.  pp.  12.    ]«. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Rotutna  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II  ,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).    8to.  pp.  34.    2$. 

Vol.  II.    Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.    Sro.  pp. 

76.    7*. 

Vol.  n.    Part  4  (<vm/tn»»<i/ion).— Polynesia  and  Borneo.    8vo.  pp.  77-154.    It, 

Vol.  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Incunables.    8to.  pp.  riii.  and  24.    2$. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1.— Early  Printed  Books.    England.    8vo.  pp.  tI.  and  266.     12«. 

Orout. — The  Isizulu  :  a  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language ;  accompanied 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rer.  Lewis  Grovt. 
8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.    21«. 

Hahn. — Tsuni-|  |Qoam.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  page  5. 
Xrapf. — DicTioNAKT  of  the  Suahili  Language.     Compiled  by  the 

ReT.  Dr.  L.  Eraff,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  East 
Africa.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Outline  of  a  Suahili  Grammar. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xl.-434.     1882.     30«. 

Steere. — Short  Specimens  of  the  Vocabulakies  of  Thbee  Un- 
published African  Languages  (Oindo,  Zaramo,  and  Angazidja).  Collected 
by  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.     12mo.  pp.  20.     6<f. 

Steere. — Collections  for  a  Handbook  of  the  Nyamwezi  Language, 
as  spoken  at  Unyanyembe.     By  Edward  Steerb,  LL.D.     Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  100. 

TindalL — A  Grammar  and  Vocabxtlart  op  the  I^amaqua-Hottentot 

Lanouagb.  By  IIbnrt  Timdall,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  Svo.pp.  124,  sewed.  6«. 

Zulu  Izaga;   That  is,  Proverbs,  or  Out-of-the-Way  Sayings  of 

Zulus.  Collected,  Translated,  and  interpreted  by  a  Zulu  Missionary.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.  2«.  6^. 


AMERICAN  LANGUAGES. 
Byington. — Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Lai^guage.    By  the  Rev.  Ctrub 

Btinotox.     Edited  from   the   Original   MSS.  in   Library  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.D.  Cr.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  66.  It.  6d. 

ElliB. — Perdvia  Scythica.  The  Quichua  Language  of  Peru:  its 
deriyation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  eeneral,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  Worid,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D. 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.     1875.    6s, 
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Howse. — A  Gkammab  of  the  Cree  Language.  With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howss,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.    8vo.  pp.  XX.  and  324,  cloth.    7«.  6 J. 

Karkham. — Ollanta:  A  Drama  in  the  Qutchua  Language.     Text, 

Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clements  R.  Markhax,  F.R.Q.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.    7«.  6d, 

Matthews. — Ethnology  and  Philology  op  the   Hidatsa   Indians. 
By  Wahhington    Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.    Sto.  doth. 
£1  11«.  ed. 
Contents  :~  Ethnography,  Philology,  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  EngUah-Hidatsa  Yoeahaliry. 

Vodal. — Los  ViNcuLos  de  Ollanta  y  Cusi-Kcuyllor.     Drama  en 

QuiCHUA.  Obra  Compilada  y  Espurgada  con  la  Version  Castellana  al  Frente 
de  su  Testo  por  el  Dr.  Jose  Fernandez  Nodal,  Abogado  de  los  Tribnnales 
de  Justicia  de  la  Rep6blica  del  Per6.  Bajo  los  Auspicios  de  la  Redentora 
Sociedad  de  Fil&ntropos  para  Mejoror  la  Suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Pemanos. 
Roy.  8vo.  bds.  pp.  70.     1874.     7«.  6d, 

Vodal. — Elementos  de  GramXtica  Quichua  6  Idioma  de  los  Yncas. 

Bajo  los  Auspicios  de  la  Redentora,  Sociedad  de  Fil&ntropos  para  mejorar  la 
suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Pemanos.  Por  el  Dr.  Jose  Fernandez  Nodal, 
Abogado  de  los  Tribunales  de  Justicia  de  la  Repdblica  del  PerCi.  Royal  8yo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  441.    Appendix,  pp.  9.    £1  1«. 

Ollanta:  A  Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.      See  under  Markham 

and  under  Nodal. 

Pimentel.  —  Cuadro  descriptivo  y  comparativo    de    las   Lenguas 

IndIoenas  de  Mexico,  o  Tratado  de  Filologia  Mexicana.  Par  Francisco 
Pimentel.  2  Edicion  unica  completa.  3  Yolsume  8to.  Mexico,  1875. 
£2  29. 

Thomas. — The  Theory  and  Practice  op  Creole  Grammar.     By  J.  J, 

Thomas.   Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad},  1S69.   1  toI.  8to.  bds.  pp.  viii.  and  1S5.  12i. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


■arch. — A  Comparatite  Grammar  op  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ; 

in  which  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.  By  Fhangis  A« 
March,  LL.D.    Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xL  and  253.    1877.    10«. 

Bask. — A  Grammar  op  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.    From  the  Danish 

of  Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Third  edition, 
corrected  and  improved,  with  Plate.  Poet  8to.  eloth,  pp.  tL  and  192.  1879. 
5s,  6d, 

Wright — Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-English  Yocabulabiss,  lUiistratiDg 
^e  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  M  the  Hittory  of  the 
Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  Languages  spoken  in  this  laUnd 
from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Editea  bT  Thomas  Wbioht,  Biq., 
M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  edited,  and  collatea,  by  Rioharo  Wulckxb. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.-420  and  iT.-486,  cloth.     1884.    28«. 
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ARABIC. 
Ahlwardt. — The  DivIns  of  the  Six  ANciEirr  Aea.bic  Poets,  Ennabiga, 

'Antara,  Tarafa,  Zuhair,  'Algama,  and  Imraolgais;  chiefly  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  Paris,  Gotha,  and  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  their  Fragments :  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  yarious  readings  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  W.  Ahlwardt, 
8f0.  pp.  XXX.  340,  sewed.     1870.     12f. 

Alif  Lallat  wa  Lallat. — The  Arabian  Nights.     4  yoIs.  4to.  pp.  495, 

493,442,  431.     Cairo,  a.h.  1279  (1862).     £3  3«. 

This  celebrated  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  at  a  price 
which  makes  it  accensible  to  Scholars  of  limited  means. 

Athar-ul-Adhar — Traces  op  Centuries;  or,  Geographical  and  Historical 
Arabic  Dictionary,  by  Sblim  Khuri  and  Sblim  Sh-hade.  Geographical 
Parts  I.  to  IV.,  Historical  Parts  I.  and  II.  4to.  pp.  788  and  384.  Price 
7«.  M.  each  part.  [/?»  eourte  of  publieatwn. 

Badger. — An  English- Arabic  Lexicon,  in  which  the  equivalents  for 
English  words  and  Idiomatic  Sentences  are  rendered  into  literary  and  colloquial 
Arabic.  By  Gboroe  Percy  Badger,  D.C.L.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  1248. 
1880.     £4. 

Butrus-al-Bustany. — uJ;U;Jj\  |^b  i^\:^     An  Arabic  Encylopaedia 

of  Uniyersal  Knowledge,  by  Butrus-al-Bustant,  the    celebrated   compiler 

of  Mohit  ul    Mohit   (k^\   la-^^^),  *"*^   ^*^  «^  Uoh\t  (k^^  jai). 

This  work  will  be  completed  in  from  12  to  15  Vols.,  of  which  Vols.  I.  toYII. 
are  ready,  Vol.  I.  contains  letter  \  to  L^\  ;  Vol.  II.  C^l  to  j);  Vol.  III. 

j\  to  c\    Vol.  IV.  cl  to  ^\    Vol.  V.  li  to  ^    Vol.  VI  V  to  J^-    Vol. 

VII. ^  to  z**^.    Small  folio,  cloth,  pp.  800  each.     £1  11».  6rf.  per  Vol. 

Cotton. — Arabic  Primer.  Consisting  of  180  Short  Sentences  contain- 
ing 30  Primary  Words  prepared  according  to  the  Vocal  System  of  Studying 
Language.  By  Genertd  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  K.C.S.I.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
38.     2f. 

HassoTin. — The  Diwan  of  Hatim  Tai.     An  Old  Arabic  Poet  of  the 

Sixth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Edited  by  R.  Hassoun.  With  Illastra- 
tions.    4to.  pp.  43.    Zs,  6d, 

Jami,  Mnlla. — Salaman  TJ  Absal.     An  Allegorical  Romance ;  being 

one  of  the  Seven  Poems  entitled  the  Haft  Aurang  of  Mulla  Jami,  now  first 
edited  from  the  Collation  of  Eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  India 
House,  and  in  private  collections,  with  various  readings,  by  Forbes 
Falconer,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  92.     1850.     7*.  6rf. 

Koran  (The).  Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (1867). 
16mo.  pp.  942.     9s, 

Koran  (The)  ;  commonly  called  The  Alcoran  of  Mohammed. 
Translated  into  English  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  Gborob 
Sale,  Gent  To  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  Mohammed.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  472.     7». 

Koran. — Extracts  from  the  Coran  in  the  Original,  with  English 
Rendering.  Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
the  **  Life  of  Mahomet."   Crown  8vo.  pp.  68,  cloth.     1880.     Zs,  6d, 

Ko-ran  (Selections  from  the). — See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series."  p.  3. 
Leitner. — Introduction  to   a   Philosophical   Grammar  of  Arabic. 

Being  an  Attempt  to  Discover  a  Few  Simple  Principles  in  Arabic  Grammar. 
By  G.  W.  Lbitnbr.    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  62     Lahore.    4«. 
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Horley. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  MAKirscHipn 

in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Langdaobs  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Bojtl 
Asiatic  Societj  of  Great  Britain  and  Ii^eland.  Bj  William  H.  Moklit, 
M.R.A.S.    8to.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.    London,  1854.    2s.  6d, 

Mohammed. — The  Life  of  Mithahmed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Iba 
Isbak.  By  Abd  £1  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  FsRDiNAin)  Wiigns- 
PBLD.  The  Arabic  Text.  Byo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.  Price  2 It.  Introdactioi, 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7«.  6d,  Each 
part  sold  separately. 

The  text  based  on  the  ManoRcripta  of  the  Berlin,  Leipfiic,  Gotha  and  Leyden  lilnziet,  htf 
been  carefolly  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exaotneo. 

Newman. — A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a  Practical 

Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialog;aes,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  i 
European  Type.  By  F.  W.  Nbwhan,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Unitenity 
College,  London  ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  pf. 
XX.  and  192,  cloth.     1866.    6s. 

Vewman. — A   Dictionary  of   Modern  Arabic  — 1.    Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary.  2.  Anglo- Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.  By 
F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  In  2 
▼ols.  crown  Svo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  576—464,  cloth.     £i  la. 

Palmer. — The   Sono  of  the  Eeed;    and  other  Pieces.     By  E.  H. 

Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  208.     1876.     6s. 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  translations  from  Hafis,  fh>m  Omer  el  KheiyAm,sad 
flrom  other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  poets. 

Palmer. — Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic  Graicuar  Sutplitieb. 
B.  E.  H.  Palmer.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  the  UniTcrsity  of  Cambridge, 
and  Examiner  in  Hindustani  for  H.M.  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  Crown  8to. 
pp.  viii.- 104,  cloth.     1882.     Bs. 

Bogers. — Notice  on  the  Dinars  of  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.  By 
Edward  Thomas  Rogers,  late  H.M.  Consul,  Cairo.  8to.  pp.  44,  witii  a 
Map  and  four  Autotype  Plates.    Bs. 

Schemeil. — El  Mijbtaker;    or,  First  Bom.     (In  Arabic,  printed  at 

Beyrout).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comeidies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man's  conception  unto  his  death  and  burial.  By  Exin  Ibbahuc 
Schemeil.    In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  sewed.     1870.    6s. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A  Series  of  Essays  on  thb  Life  of  Mohamxed,  and 

Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I.,  Author  of 
the  **  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Allygorh  Scientific 
Society.  8vo.  pp.  632,  with  4  Genealogical  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     1870.    £1  lOs. 

Wherry. — Commentary  on  the  Quran.     See  Triihner*8  Oriental  Series, 

page  5. 


ASSAMESE. 

Bronson. — A  DicmoNARY  in  Assamese  and  English.     Compiled  by 
M  Bronson,  American  Baptist  Missionary.  8vo.  calf,  pp.  riiL  and  609.  £23#. 
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ASSYRIAN  (Cuneiform,  Accad,  Babylonian). 

Bndge. — Assyrian  Texts,  Selected  and  Arranged,  with  Philological 
Notes.  By  £.  A.  Budob,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Assyrian  Exhibitioner,  Christ's 
CoUe^  Cambridge.  (New  Volume  of  the  Archaic  Classics.)  Crown  4to.  cloth, 
pp.  Tiii.  and  44.     1880.     7«.  6^. 

Budge. — The  HisroRr  of  Esarhaddon.     See  **  Triihner's  Oriental 

Series,'*  p.  4. 

Catalogue  (A),  of  leading  Books  on  Egypt  and  Egyptology,  and  on 
Assyria  and  Assyriology,  to  be  had  at  the  affixed  prices,  of  Triibner  and  Co.  pp. 
40.     1880.     U. 

Clarke. — Reseakcues  in  Pre-histobic  and  Proto-historic  Compara- 

TiTE  Philology,  Mytholooy,  and  Akch^oloot,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Cultore  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families.  By  Hydb 
Clarkb.    Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.     1875.     2«.  6^. 

Cooper. — An  Archaic  Dictionary,  Biographical,  Historical  and  Mytho- 
logical ;  from  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Monuments,  and  Papyri.  By  W.  R. 
CoopBR.     London,  1^76.     8vo.  cloth.     15«. 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.  By  the 
late  RcT.  E.  Hinckh,  D.D.,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.     8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  44.     Is. 

Lenormant  (F.) — Chaldean  Magic;  its  Origin  and  Development. 
Translated  from  the  French.  With  considerable  Additions  by  the  Author. 
London,  1877.  8yo.  pp.  440.     12». 

Luzzatto. — Grammar  of  thb  Biblical  Chaldaic  Lanovaoe  and  thb 
Talmud  Babylonical  Idioms.  By  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  J.  S.  Goldammer.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  122.     7«.  6rf. 

Eawlinson. —  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia.  By 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B.    8to.  sd.,  pp.  48.     Is. 

Eawlinson. — A  Commentary  on    the    Cuneiform    Inscriptions  of 

Babylonia  and  Assyria,  ioclading  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimnid 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
by  Major  H.  C.   Rawlinson.     8vo.  pp.  S^,  sewed.     London,  1850.     2h.  6d. 

Eawlinson. — Inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  King  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  1160,  as  translated  by  Sir  U.Kawlinson,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hinckb. 
and  Dr.  Oppkbt.    Published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8?o.  sd.,  pp.  74.   2#. 

Eawlinson. — Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nineveh.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  followed  by  some  Remarki  by 
A.  H.  Layakd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.     8vo.,  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.     London,  1852.     It. 

Eecords  of  the  Past :  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Egyptian  Monuments.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeeology.  Edited  by  S.  Bikch.  Vols.  1  to  12.  1874  to  1879. 
£1  11«.  6^.  or  3«.  ed.  each  vol. 

Eenan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the  Boor  of 
Nabath^an  Aoricvlture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Sbemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  EaNESr 
Kenan,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  148,  cloth.    3s,  6d, 

Sayce. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  By 
A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.     12 mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     1872.     7«.  6d, 

Sayce. — An  Elementary  Grammar  and  Reading  Book  of  the  Assyrian 
Language,  in  the  Cuneiform  Character :  containing  the  most  complete  Syllabary 
yet  extant,  and  which  will  serve  also  as  a  Vocaoulary  of  both  Accadian  and 
Assyrian.     London,  1875.    4to.  cloth.     9«. 

Sayce. — Lectures  upon  the  Assyrian  Language  and  Syllabary. 
London,  1877.    Large  8vo.    9«.  6d, 
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Sayce. — Babylonian  Literature.   Lectures.   London,  1877.    8vo.  4«. 

Smith. — The  AssrRiAN  Eponym  Canon  ;  containing  Translations  of  the 
Docaments  of  the  Comparative  Chronolois^  of  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish  King- 
doms, from  the  Death  of  Solomon  to  Nehuchadnezzar.  By  £.  Seith.  London, 
1876.     8vo.     9«.  _____ 

AUSTRALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

Grey. — Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polyneslan  Phi- 
LOLOOT,  as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed 
Annotated,  and  £dited  by  Sir  Georob  G&by  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Blsek. 

Vol.  I.     Part  1.— South  Africa.    8to.  pp.  186.    20*. 

Vol.  I.      Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    8to.  pp.  70.    4#. 

Vol.  I.      Part  3.— Madaj^ascar.    8vo.  pp.  24    1«. 

Vol.  II.    Part  1.— Australia.    8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44.    3«. 

Vol  II.    Part  2.— Papuan  Longuag^es  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  eompcu- 

ing  those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitana,  Tana,  and 

others.    8vo.  pp.  12.    \». 
Vol.  II.    Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Rotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 

guafrcs,  and  Part  I.,  Australia).    8to.  pp.  34.    Ss. 
Vol.  II.    Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.    8to.  pp. 

76.     7*. 
Vol.  II.    Part  4  (eoM^t>iua/«on).  — Polynesia  and  Borneo.    8to.  pp.  77-154.     7«. 
Vol.  III.  Part  1.— ManuBcriptfl  and  Incunables.    8to.  pp.  rilL  and  24.    2s. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.— Early  Printed  Books.    England.    8to.  pp.  vi.  and  266.    12«. 

Bidley. — KImilaroi,  and  other  Australian  Languages.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Ridlrt,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author ;  with  Comparative  Tables  of  Words  from  twenty  Australian  lAnguaget, 
and  Songs,  Traditions,  Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  Australian  Race.  Small  4to., 
cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  172.     1877.     10«.  6rf. 


BASQUE, 

Van   Eys. — Outlines  of  Basque  Orammar.     By   W.  J.  Van  Kts. 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  52,  cloth.     1883.     3«.  6^. 


BENGALI. 

Browne. — A  BIngXli  Primer,  in  Roman  Character.  By  J.  F.  Browne, 
B.C.S.     Crown  8 vo.  pp.  32,  cloth.     1881.     2s, 

Charitabali  (The) ;  or,  Instructive  Biography  by  Istarachandra 
Vidy.\8aoara.  "With  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  "Words  occurring  in  the  Text,  by 
J.  F.  Blumhardt,  Bengali  Lecturer  University  College,  London; 'and  Teacher 
of  Bengali  Cambridge  University.     12mo.  pp.  120-iv.-48,  cloth.     1884,    d«. 

Hitter. — Bengali  and  English  Dictionary  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Revised  and  improved.     8vo.  cloth.    Calcutta,  I860.     7»,  M, 

Sykes. — English  and  Bengali  Dictionary  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Revised  by  Gopeb  Eissbn  Mitter.    8vo.  cloth.     Calcutta,  1 874.     7«.  6d!. 

Tates. — A  BengXiJ  Grammar.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Yates,  D.D. 
Reprinted,  with  improvements,  from  his  Introdncrion  to  the  Beng61i  Language. 
Edited  by  I.  Wenobr.    Fcap.  8vo.  bds,  pp.  iv.  and  160.  Calcutta,  1864.  4«. 


BRAHOE. 
Bellew. — From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.    A  Narrative ;  together  with 
together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammar  and  "Vocabulasy  of  the  Bnhoe  kng^ingv. 

See  p.  19. 
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BURMESE. 

Hoagll*8  General  OrrLmES  op  Geography  (in  Burmese).     Re-written 

and  enlarged  by  Rev.  J  as.   A.  Haswell.    Large  8vo.  pp.  368.     Rangoon, 

1874.     9«. 
Jndson. — A  Dictionary,  English  and  Burmese,  Burmese  and  English. 

By  A.  JuDSON.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  968,  and  viii.  and  786.     £3  3». 
Sloan. — A  Practical  Method  with  the  Burmese  Language.     By  W. 

H.  Sloan.    Large  8vo.  pp.  232.     Rangoon,  1876.     12«.  6rf. 


CHINESE. 

Acheson. — An  Index  to  Dr.  Williams's  "Syllabic  Dictionary  op  the 
Chinese  Language."  Arranged  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  System  of 
Orthography.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  124.  Half  bound.  Hongkong.  1879.  18*. 

Baldwin. — A  Manual  op  the  Foochow  Dialect.      By  Rev.   C.  C. 

Baldwin,  of  the  American  Board  Mission.     Bvo.  pp.  vlii.-256.     18*. 

Balfour. — Taoist  Texts.    See  page  34. 

Balfour. — The  Divine  Classic  op  Nan-hua.  Being  the  Works  of 
Chuane-Tszc,  Taoisf  Philosopher.  With  an  Excursus,  and  copious  Annotations 
in  Engiibh  and  Chinese.  By  H.  Balfouk,  F.R.G.S.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xxxviii. 
and  426,  cloth.     1881.     14*. 

Balfour. — Waifs  and  Strays  prom  the  Far  East;  beinp:  a  Series  of 
Disconnected  Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By  F.  H.  Balfour.  8vo. 
pp.  224,  cloth.     1876.     10*.  6rf. 

Beal. — The  Buddhist  Teipitaka,  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan. 
A  Catalogue  and  Compendious  Report.  By  Samuel  Beal,  B.A.  Folio,  sewed, 
pp.  117.     7*.  6</. 

Beal. — The  Dhammapada.     See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  8. 

Beal. — Buddhist  Literature.     See  p.  32. 

Bretschneider.— See  page  21. 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality 
OP  "  The  Old  Philosopher'*  Lau  Tszb.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  hy  John  Chalmers,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo. cloth,  xx.  and  62.    4s.  6<^ 

Chalmers. — The  Origin  op  the  Chinese  ;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations,  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions, 
Arts  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  A.M.  Foolscap  8yo. 
cloth,  pp.  78.    5*. 

Chalmers. — A  Concise  Khang-hsi  Chinese  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Chalmers,  LL.D.,  Canton.  Three  Vols.  Royal  8vo.  boand  in  Chinese 
style,  pp.  1000.    £1  10*. 

Chalmers.  —  The  Structure  op  Chinese  Characters,  under  300 
Primary'  Forms;  after  the  Shwoh-wan,  100  a.d.,  and  the  Phonetic  Shwoh-w  n 
1833.  By  John  Chalmers,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.  pp.  x-l99,  with  a  plate,  cloth. 
1882.     12*.  %d. 

China  Beview;  or,  I^otes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.  Pub- 
lished bi-monthly.  Edited  by  £.  J.  Eitel.  4to.  Sabscription,  £\  10*. 
per  volume. 

Dennys. — A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular  op  the  Chinese 

Lasouaob.  Being  a  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons,  for  Domestic  and 
Business  Purposes.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  M.R.A.S.,  Ph.D.  Bvo.  cloth,  pp.  4, 
195.  and  31.    £1  10*. 
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Dennys. — The  Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of 

the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Race*.  By  N.  B.  DBNNYS.Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S., 
author  of  '*  A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular,"  etc.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  168. 
]0«.  6d. 

Douglas. — CniyESE  Language  and  LiTEEATr&B.      Two  Lectures  de- 

lirered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  R.  E.  Douglas,  of  the  British  MuseoiB, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College.     Or.  8vo.  d.   pp.  118.    1875.  U, 

Douglas. — Chinese-English  Dictionary  op  the  Vernacitlah  or  Spokes 

Language  of  A  mot,  with  the  principal  Tariations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and 
Chin-Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Uev.  Cari^airs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg., 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  1  vol.  High  quarto, 
cloth,  double  columns,  pp.  632.     1873.     13  3«. 

Douglas. — The  Life  of  Jenohiz  Khan.  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Robert  Kennaway  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese,  King's  College,  London.  Cr.  8to.  doth,  pp. 
xxxvi.-106.     1877.    5». 

Edkins. — A  Grammar  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as   exhibited  in  the 

Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkixs,  B.A.  Second  edition,  corrected.  8fO. 
half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  225.     Shanghai,  1868.     21«. 

Edkins. — A  YocABirLARr  of  the  Shanghai  Dialect.     By  J.  Edkins. 

8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  vi.  and  151.     Shanghai,  1869.     2I«. 

Edkins. — Keligion  in  China.  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions 
of  the  Chinese.     By  Josei^h  Edkins,  D.D.     Post  8to.  doth.     7f.  ^d, 

Edkins. — A  Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Colloquial  Language,  com- 
monly called  the  Mandarin  Dialect  By  Joseph  Edkins.  Second  editioii. 
8to.  half-calf,  pp.  riii.  and  279.     Shanghai,  1864.    £1  lOi. 

Edkins. — Introduction  to  the  Study  op  the  Chinese  Characters. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  China.    Roy.  8to.  pp.  340,  paper  boards.     18t. 

Edkins. — China's  Place  in  Philoloot.     An  attempt  to  show  that  the 

Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.  By  the  Re¥.  Jo&bpe 
Edkins.     Crown  8vo  ,  pp.  zxiii. — 103,  cloth.      lOt.  6<f. 

Edkins. —Chinese  Buddhism.    See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  p.  4. 

Edkins. — Progressite  Lessons  in  the  Chinese  Spoken  Language, 
with  Lists  of  Common  Words  and  Phrases,  and  »n  Appendix  containing  the  Laws 
of  Tones  in  the  Pekin  Dialect.     Fourth  Edition,  8to.     Shanghai,  1881.     14«. 

EiteL — A  Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect.  By 
Ernest  John  F.itel,  Ph.D.  Tubing.  Will  be  completed  in  four  parts.  Parti 
].  to  IV.  8vo.  sewed,  12«.  6<f.  each. 

EiteL — H  ANDBOOK  for  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhisx.  By  the  Bct. 
E.  J.  Mitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Cr.  8fo.  pp.Tiii.,  224,  d.   18« 

Eitel. — Feng-Shui  :  or,  The  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China. 
By  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitbl,  Bl.A.,  Ph.D.     Demy  Sto.  sewed,  pp.  ri.  and  84.    6t. 

Faber. — A  systematical  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius, 

according  to  the  Analects,  Great  Learning,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  with  an 
Introduction  on  the  Authorities  upon  Confucius  and  Confucianism.  By  Eenct 
Faber,  Rhenish  Missionary.  Translated  from  the  German  hy  P.  6.  tod 
Mollendorff.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  riii.  and  131.     1875.     12«.  M, 

Faber. — Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese  KEueioir.  A  Ciitiqne 
of  Max  Miiller  and  other  Authors.  By  £.  Fabbr.  8to.  paper,  pp.  ziL  and  164. 
flong  Kong,  1880.     7«.  6<f. 
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Faber. — The  Mho)  of  Mencius.  See  ''Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  4. 

Ferguson. — Chihiese  Eeseaeches.     First  Part:   Chinese  Chronology 
and  Cycles.     By  T.  Fbbouson.     Crown  8?o.  pp.  ?ii.  and  274,  sewed.     1880 
10*.  %d, 

Oiles.  — A  DicTioNABY  OF  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the  Maxdaein  Dialect. 
By  Hbmbert  A.  Giles.    4to.  pp.  65.    £\  8«. 

Oiles. — The  San  Tzu  Ching  ;  or,  Three  Character  Classic ;  and  the 
Ch*JeD  Tsu  Wen  ;  or,  Thoosand  Character  Essay.  Metrically  Translated  by 
Herbert  A.  Giles.     12mo.  pp.  28.    2«.  ^d, 

Oiles. —  Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Chaeacteb.  By  Heebeet  A. 
Giles.     8vo.  pp.  118.     15».   • 

Oiles. — Chinese  Sketches.  By  Heebeet  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.'s 
China  Consolar  Service.     8yo.  cl.,  pp.  204.     10«.  ^d, 

Oiles. — A  Glossabt  of  Refebence  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Far  East.  By  H.  A.  Giles,  of  H.M.  China  Consular  Service.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  v.- 183.     7».  6c/. 

Oiles. — Chinese  without  a  Teacheb.  Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  and 
Useful  Sentences  in  the  Viandarn  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Ububeut 
A.  Giles.     12ino.  pp.  60.     6«.  Qd. 

Hemisz. — A  Guide  to  Convebsation  in  the  English  and  Chinese 

Lanouaoes,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Hern  I  SB.     Square  8vo.  pp.  274,  sewed.     10«.  6(/. 

The  Chinege  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  firom  the  collections  of  Chinese  proups 
enin^yed  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellln  Legrand,  engraver  of  the 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.    They  are  used  by  most  of  the  nusaions  to  China. 

Kidd. — Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Libbabt  of  the  Koyal  Asiatig 

SociBTT.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.     8vo.  pp.  58,  sewed.     1«. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  Translation,  Critical  and 
lixegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Lboge, 
D.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     In  seven  vols. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Confacian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.    8vo.  pp.  526,  cloth.     £2  2*, 

VoL  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.     8vo.  pp.  634,  cloth.     £2  2«. 

Vol.  III.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo- King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Yn,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.    £2  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  281—736,  cloth.    £2  2«. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She- King,  or  the  Lessons  from 
the  States  ;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.     £2  2*, 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4-th  Parts  of  the  She-King,  or  the 
Minor  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial 
Odes  and  Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  540.     £2  2«. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I.  containing  Dukes  Yin,  Hwan,  Chwang,  Min,  He^  Wan,  Seuen, 
and  Ch4ng;  and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.,  148  and  41U. 
£2  28, 

Vol.  V.  Part  II.  Contents: — Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aon,  Ting,  and  Gal,  with  Tso*s 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  626.     £2  2s, 
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Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  Translated  into  English.  With 
Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  James  Leooe,  D.D.,  LLD. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  Vol.  1.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confacios.  pp.  ▼!.  and 
838.  \0s.  ed.  Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencios.  pp.  412.  \'2i. 
Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  The  Book  of  Poetry,     pp.  ?iii.  and  432.     \2», 

Legge. — Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  CoNsrirurrNO  op  a  Chinese  Chaib 

in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Delivered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oct  27th, 
1876,  by  Rev.  James  Leooe,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  ProfesKor  of  the  Chinrae  Language 
and  Literature  at  Oxford.     8vo.  pp.  28,  sen'ed.     6(/. 

Legge. — Confucianism  in  Relation  to  Christianitt.  A  Paper 
Kead  before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11,  1877.  By 
Rev,  Jamrs  Leggb,  D.D.,  LL.D.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.     1877.     Is.  Gd. 

Legg^. — A  Letter  to  Professor  Max  Muller,  chiefly  on  the  Trans- 
lation into  English  of  the  Chinese  Terms  Ti  and  Shan^  Ti.  By  J.  Legge, 
Professor  of  Chinese  LangUHge  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  30.     1880.     U. 

Leland. — Fusang  ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  hy  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xix.  and  212.     1876.     7a.  6d, 

Leland. — Pidgin-English  Sing-Song  ;  or  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
China-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  \aii.  and  140,  cloth.     1876.     6a. 

Lobscheid.-  -Engush  and  Chinese  Dictionart,  with  the  Punti  and 

Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Prancti 
Joseph,  C.M.LK.G.S.  A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016.  Id  Four 
Parts.     £S  8«. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  Arranged  according  to 

the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  &c.  1  vol.  imp.  8vo.  double  columns,  pp.600 
bound.     £2  Ss. 

H'Clatchie. — Confucian  Cosmogony.  A  Translati  n  (with  the  Chinew 
Text  opposite)  of  section  49  (Treatise  on  Cosmogony)  of  the  •*  Complete  Works" 
of  the  rhilosopher  Choo-Foo-Tze,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M^Clatchie,  M.A.     Small  4to.  pp.  xviii.  and  162.     1874.     £1  1«. 

Maogowan. — A   Manual  of  the  Amoy  Colloquial.      By  Key.  J. 

Macoowan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  half- 
bound,  pp.  206.     Amoy.  1880.     £\  10«. 

Hacgowan. — English  and  Chinese  Dictionary  of  the  Amoy  Dialect. 
By  Rev.  J.  Macoowan,  London  Missionary  Society.  Small  4to.  half-bound, 
pp.  620.     Amoy,  1S83.     £3  3«. 

Haclay  and  Baldwin. — An  Alphabetic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 

Language  in  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclat,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Mission.     8 vo.  half* bound,  pp.  1132.     Poochow,  1871.     iS4  4«. 

Kayers. — The  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar  Manual.    A  Handbook  of 

Reference  for  the  Determination  of  Chinese  Dates  during  the  period  from 
I860  to  1879.  With  Comparative  Tables  of  Annual  and  Mensual  Designationi, 
etc.  Compiled  by  W.  P.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary,  H.B.M.'a  Legation, 
Peking.     2nd  Edition.     Sewed,  pp.  28.     7«,  6d, 
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Mayen. — The  Chinese  Government.     A  Manual  of  Chinese  TitleB, 

Gategoricallf  arranged,  and  Explained  with  an  Appendix.  Ky  W.  P.  Mateus* 
Chinese  Secretary  to  H.B.M.'s  Legatioti  at  Peking.  Royal  Sto.  cloth, 
pp.  TiiL-ieO.     1878.     £\  10«. 

Kedhurst. — Chinese  Diaxogues,  Questions,  and  Eamiuae  Sentences, 

literally  translated  into  English,  with  a  view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Langaage.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Meobu&st,  D.D. 
A  new.  and  enlarged  Edition.    Bvo.pp.  226.     18«. 

HollendorfT. — Manual  of  Chinese  Bibliography,  being  a  List  of 
Works  and  Essays  relating  to  China.  By  P.  G.  and  O.  F.  von  M Ollendorff, 
Interpreters  to  U.I.G.M.'s  Consulates  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  8yo.  pp.  viii. 
and  378.     £1  10<. 

Horrison. — A  Dictionary  op  the  Chinese  Language.    By  the  Rev. 

R.  Mo&RisoN,  D.D.  Two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  z.  and  762;  Vol.  II.  pp.828, 
cloth.     Shanghae,  1865.    £6  6«. 

Peking  Ckizette.— Translation  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 
1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879.     8vo.  cloth.     10«.  6d,  each. 

Piry. — Le  Saint  Edit,  Etude  de  Litterature  Chinoise.  Preparee  pnr 
A.  TuEOPHiLE  PiuT,  du  Servicc  des  Douancs  Maritimes  de  Chine.  Chinese 
Text  with  French  Translation.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  320.     2U. 

Playfair. — Cities  and  Towns  of  China.     25«.     See  page  27. 

Boss. — A   Mandarin  Primer.     Being  Easy  Lessons  for  Beginners, 

Transliterated  according  to  the  European  mode  of  using  Roman  Letters.  By 
Rev.  John  Boss,  Newchang.     8vo.  wrapper,  pp.  122.     7«.  6</. 

Bndy. — The  Chinese  Mandarin  Language,  after  OllendorflTs  New 
Method  of  Learning  Languages.  By  Cha&lbs  Eudt.  In  3  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.    Grammar.    8yo.  pp.  248.    £1  1«. 

Soarborough. — A  Collection  op  Chinese  Proverbs.  Translated  and 
Arranged  by  "William  Scahborodoh,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Hankow.  With 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Copious  Index.   Cr.  8vo.  pp.  xliv.  and  278.  \0s.6d 

Smith. — A  Vocabulary  op  Proper  Names  in  Chinese  and  English. 
of  Places,  Persons,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Burmah,  The  btraits,  and  adjacent  Countries.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B., 
London,  Medical  Missionary  in  Central  China.  4to.  half-bound,  pp.  vi.,  72, 
and  X.     1870.     10«.  6d. 

Stent. — A  Chinese  and  English  Vocabtjlart  in  the  Pekinese 
Dialect.  By  G.  £.  Stent.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  xii.-720,  half  bound. 
1877.    £2. 

Stent. — A  Chinese  and  English  Pocket  Diciionart.  By  G.  £. 
Stent.    16mo.  pp.  250.    1874.     15s. 

Stent. — The  Jade  Chaplet,  in  Twenty- four  Beads.  A  Collection  of 
Songs,  Ballads,  etc.  (from  the  Chinese).  By  Gboroe  Carter  Stbnt, 
M.N.C.B.n.A.S.,  Author  of ''Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,"  ''Chineseand 
£nglish  Pocket  Dictionary,"  **  Chinese  Lyrics,"  '*  Chinese  Legends,"  etc.  Cr. 
8o.  cloth,  pp.  176.     5«. 

Vanghan. — The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Chinese  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.    By  J.  D.  Vauohan.   Boyal  8vo.  hoards.    Singapore,  1879.    7«.  6d. 

Viuering. — Os  Chinese  Cueeency.  Coin  and  Paper  Money.  With 
a  Facsimile  of  a  Bank  Note.  By  W.  Vessering.  Roval  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x?.  and 
219.     Leiden,  1877.     18». 
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Williams. — A    Syllabic    Dictionabt    of   the    CHnrEss  Lakotjags, 

arranged  according  to  the  Wu-Fang  Yuen  Yin,  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Characters  aa  heard  in  Peking,  Canton,  Amoj,  and  Shanghai  By  S.  Welu 
Williams.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxxiv.  and  1252.     1874.    £5  5«. 

^ylxe. — Notes  on  Chinese  Litebatube  ;  with  introductory  Kemarks 
on  the  Progressive  Advancement  of  the  Art ;  and  a  list  of  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  into  Tarions  European  Languages.  By  A.  Wtlib,  Agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.  4to.  pp.  296,  cloth.   Price,  £1  16s. 


COREAN. 

Boss  — A  CoEEAX  Priheb.  Being  Lessons  in  Corean  on  all  OrdiLaiy 
Subjects.  Transliterated  on  the  principles  of  the  Mandarin  Primer  by  the 
same  author.  By  the  Bev.  John  Ross,  Newchang.  Demy  8vo.  stitcbeci. 
pp.  90.     lOs. 


DANISH. 

Otte. — How  to  learn  Dano-Nobwegian.  A  Manual  for  Students  of 
Dano-Norwegian,  and  especially  for  Travellers  in  Scandinavia.  Based  upon 
the  OUendorman  System  of  teaching  languages,  and  adupted  for  Self-Instructioo. 
By  E.  C.  Otte.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xx.-338,  cloth.  1884. 
7«.  6^.     (Key  to  the  Exercises,  pp.  84,  cloth,  price  3«.) 

Ott6. — Simplified  Gbammar  of  the  Danish  Language.  By  E.  C. 
Otte.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.-66,  cloth.     1884.     2*.  6rf. 


EGYPTIAN  (Coptic,  Hieroglyphics). 

Birch. — Egyptian  Texts:  I.  Text,  Transliteration  and  Translation 
— II.  Text  and  Transliteration.— III.  Text  dissected  for  analysis. — IV.  Deter- 
minatives, etc.     By  S.  Birch.    London,  1877.     Large  8vo.     12«. 

Catalogue  (C)  of  leading  Books  on  Egypt  and  Egyptology  on  Assyria 
and  Assyriology.  To  be  had  at  the  affixed  prices  of  Triibner  and  Co.  8ro.,  pp. 
40.     1880.     1<. 

Chabas. — Les  Pastefbs  en  Egtpte. — Memoire  Publi6  par  PAcademie 
Royale  des  Sciences  h  Amsterdam.  By  F.  Chabas.  4to.  sewed,  pp.  66. 
Amsterdam,  1868.     6s. 

Clarke. — Memoib  on  the  Compabative  Obaxvab  op  Egyptian,  Coptic, 

AND  Udb.   By  Hyde  Clabke,  Cor.  Member  American  Oriental  Society  ;  Mem. 
German  Oriental  Society,  etc. ,  etc.     Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  32.     2s, 

Egyptologie.— (Forms  also  the  Second  Volume  of  the  First  Bulletin  of 
the  Congrds  Provincial  des  Orientalistes  Fran^ais.)  8ro.  sewed,  pp.  604,  wi& 
Eight  Plates.  Saint-Etiene,  1880.    Bs.  ed, 

lieblein. — Rechebches  sub  la  Chbonolooie  Egtftixnnx  d'api^s  les 

listes  66n6alogique8.  By  J.  Lieblein.   Roy.  8?o.  sewed,  pp.  147,  with  Niae 
Plates.  Christiana,  1873.    10*. 


57  and  59,  Lucfgate  Bill,  London  £,  C.  67 

BeCOrds  of  the  Pastt  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian 
AND  THE  Egyptian  Monuments.  Published  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Society  of 
Bihlical  Arch<Bology.  Edited  by  Dr.  S.  Birch. 

Vols.  I.  to  XII.,  1874-79.    %»,  6d.  each.    (Vol*.  I.,  III.,  V.,  VII.,  IX..  XI.,  contoln 
Assyrian  Texts.) 

Benonf. — Elementaet  Orammab  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Language, 
in  the  Hieroglyphic  Type.     By  Le  Page  Bbnouf.    4to.,  cloth.     1875.     12f. 


ENGLISH  (Early  and  Modern  English  and  Dialects). 

Ballad  Society  (The). — Subscription — Small  paper,  one  guinea,  and 
large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum.  List  of  publications 
on  application. 

Boke  of  Nurture  (The).     By  John  Russell,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frfdbrick  J.  Furni- 
YALL,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half- morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  146, 
28,  xxviii.  and  56.     1867.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Chamook. — Verba  Nominalia  ;  or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 
By  KicuARD  Stephen  Charnocil,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  326,  cloth.  14« 

Chamook. — Lunus  Patronymicus  ;  or,  the  Etymology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  Richard  Stephen  Cuarnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  182,  cloth.     7«.  6d. 

Chamook. — A  Glossary  op  the  Essex  Dialect.  By  R.  S.  Charnock. 
8?o.  cloth,  pp.  X.  and  64,  .     1880.     3«.  6^. 

Chancer  Society  (The). —  Subscription,    two   guineas   per  annum. 

List  of  Publication  on  application, 

Eger  and  Orime ;  an  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  about  1650  a.d.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick 
J.  FuRNiYALL,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  I  vol.  4to.,  pp.  64,  (only 
100  copies  printed),  bound  in  the  Roxburghe  style.     10«.  Qd. 

Early  "Rngligh  Text  Society's  PublioationB.  Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Early  English   Alliterative  Poems.       In   the   West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.     Edited  b    R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.     16«. 

2.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).     Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  unique  MS.     4«. 

3.  Ane  Compendious  and  Breue  Tractate  concerntno  ye  Opficb 

and  Dewtie  OF  Eyngis,  etc.    By  William  Lauder.    (1556  a.d.)    Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.     4«. 

4.  Sir   Gawayne  and  the   Green  Knight  (about   1320-30   a.d.). 

Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.     10«. 
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6.  Op  the  Obthoorafhie  and  Conorttitie  of  the  Britait  Towotjis; 
a  treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schoolea,  be  Alexander  Humb. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  nniqae  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (aboat 
1617  A.D.),  by  Hbnrt  B.  Wheatlby,  Esq.    4«. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Laik.     Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.  ISOO),  by  the  Rer.   Walter  W.  Suat, 
M.A.     %8. 

7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 

about  1250  a.d.    Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  li.  Morris,  Esq.     8«. 

8  MoRTE  Arthure  ;  the  Alliterative  Version.  Edited  from  Robebt 
Thornton*s  unique  MS.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  the  Her.  Qborgi 
Perry,  M.A  ,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.     Ts, 

9.  Animadversions  vpfon  the  Annotacions  and  Correctioks  or 
SOME  Imperfections  of  Impressiones  of  Chaucer's  Woukes,  reprinted 
in  1598;  by  Francis  Thvnnb.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  tbe 
Bridgewater  Library.  By  G.  H.  Kxngslet,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  F.  J.  Fuekitail, 
Esq.,  M.A.     10«. 

10.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.    Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (aboat 
1450  A.D.),  by  Henry  B.  Wueatlbt,  Esq.     Part  L    2«.  %d, 

1 1 .  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johns  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzedwaro  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.     Part  I.     3«. 

12.  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  1462  a.d.},  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  bv  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     ]«. 

13.  Seinte  Marherete,  )7e  Meiden  ant  Martyr.     Three  Texts  of  ab. 

1200, 1310,  1330  a.d.  First  edited  in  1862,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockatke, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.     2«. 

14.  Xtno  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blauncheflur,  and  the 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  ofCambridge  and  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawson 
LUMBT.     3f.  Hid 

15.  Political,  Eeligious,  and  Lote  Poems,  from  the  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Ksq.,  M.A. 
Is,  6d. 

16.  A  Tretice  in  English  breuely  drawe  out  of  ^  book  of  Quintia 

essencijs  in  Latyn,  ^  Hermys  ]>  prophete  and  king  of  Egipt  after  ]>  flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  Philosophris,  hadde  by  reuelaciovui  of  an  aongil  of  God  to  him 
sente.    Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  by  P.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  1*. 

17.  Parallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Pisbs  Plowman,  with 

Comments,  and  a  Proposal  for  the  Society's  Three- text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     U. 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  1200  a.d.   Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a  translation)  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockatnx,  M.A.     U. 

19.  The  Monarchk,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Part  II., 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King's  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.  Edited  from 
the  First  Edition  by  P.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.     S«.  6d, 

20.  Some  Treatises  ry  Richard  Rolle  ds  Hampolb.     Edited  from 

Robert  of  Thornton's  MS.  (ab.  1440  a.d.),  by  Rev.  Gborqr  G.  Pbrrt, 
M.A.     U, 
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21.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.  Part  II.  Edited 

by  Henry  B.  Whbatley,  Esq.     4*. 

22.  The  Romans  of  Partenay,  or  Lusignen.    Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skkat.  M.A.     6#. 

23.  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  ConscieDce,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  1340  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morkib,  Esq.     10«.  Qd, 

24.  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  ;  The  Parliament  op  Devils, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.  Edited  fk'om  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
FURNIVALL,  M.A.     3*. 

25.  The  Stacions  op  Rome,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea- Voyage  and  Sea- 

Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  Esq.,  M.A.     1«. 

26.  Religious  Pieces  in   Prose  and  Verse.      Containing   Dan  Jon 

GaytriggU  Sermon;  The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieces 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone's  MS.  (ab.  1460 
A.D.),  by  the  Rev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.     2«. 

27.  Manipulus  Vocabulorum  :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Peter  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index 
by  UbNRT  B.  Whbatlry.     \2», 

28.  The  Vision  op  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.,  by  William  Langland.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ;  Text /\.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  full 
Collations,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     7«. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.    (Sawles  "Warde 

and  the  Wohun^e  of  Ure  Lauerd  :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.     By  Hicuard  Morris.     First  Series,     Part  L     7«. 

80.  Piers,  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1394).     Edited  from  the 
MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     2s. 

31.  Instructions  por  Parish  Priests.     By  John  Mtrc.     Edited  from 

Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Elsq.,  F.S.A.,etc.,etc.  4«. 

32.  The  Babees  Book,  Aristotle's  ABC,  TJrbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Mensam,  The  Lytille  Childreues  Lytil  Boke  Thb  Bokes  op  Nurture  of 
Hugh  Rhodes  and  John  Russell,  Wynkyn  de  Worde*s  Boke  of  Kervynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc.  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Fore- 
words on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge      lbs. 

33.  The  Book  op  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry,  1372.     A  Father's 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764,  by  Thomas 
Wright  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Ro^biter.    8«. 

34.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.   (Sawles  Warde, 

and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richard  Morris.    Fit'st  Series.    Part  2.    8«. 
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36.  SiK  David  LTin)EflAT'8  Woeks.  Pakt  3.  The  Historic  of  ane 
Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Meldsuk,  umovhyle  Laird  of 
Cleische  and  BynnU,  compVlit  be  Sir  Dauio  Ltni»B8AT  of  the  Mont  tlm 
Lyoun  King  of  Armes.  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  Williame  Mel* 
drum,  Squyer,  compylit  alswa  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  bj  F. 
Hall»  D.C.L.     2#. 

36.  Merliit,  oe  the  Eaelt  Histobt  op  Xing  Aethue.     A  Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Henbt  B.  Whbatlbt.  With  an  Essay 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glbmnib,  Elsq.  PartlH.  1869.  \1». 

37.  SiE  David  Lyndesay's   Woeks.     Part  IV.     Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitrperation  of  ryce.  Mud 
be  Sir  David  Lindbsat,  of  the  Mont,  alia*  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvm  privilegio  regit. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.     4«. 

38.  The    Vision    of    William    conceenino    Piees    the    Plowmaj, 

together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Resoon, 
by  William  Lanoland  (1377  a.d,).  The  "Crowley"  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  38,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  M  S.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  814,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     10«.  6(f. 

39.  The  "Gest  Hystoeiale"   op  the  Desteuction  of   Teoy.    An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  De  Colonna's  **  Hystorit 
Troiana.*'  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Geo  A.  Panton  and  David  Donaldson. 
Part  I.     \08.  6d, 

40.  English  Gilds.      The   Original   Ordinances  of  more   than  One 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  :  Together  with  the  olde  usages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre ;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester ;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol;  and  the  Customary  of  the  Manor  of  Tettenhall> Regis.  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Toulmin  Smith.  Esq.,  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter, 
LucT  Toulmin  Smith.  And  a  Preliminary  Essay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  thb 
History  and  Development  op  Gilds,  by  Lujo  Brbntano,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophiie.    21«. 

41.  The  Minoe  Poems  of  William  Laudee,  Playwright,  Poet,  and 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  (mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  about 
1568  A.D.,  that  year  of  Famine  and  Plague).  Edited  from  the  Unique 
Originals  belonging  to  S.  Christib-Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwell,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb      Ss. 

42.  Beenaedus  de  Cuea   eei  Eamuliaeis,  with  some   Early  Scotch 

Prophecies,  etc.  From  a  MS.,  KK  1.  5,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.     2«. 

43.  Ratis  Raving,  and  other  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  KK  1.  5,  by  J. 
Rawson  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.    Ss. 

44.  Joseph  of  Aeimathie  :    otherwise  called  the   Romance   of  the 

Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Grail:  an  alliterative  poem,  written  about  A.D.  1350, 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  '*The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathy/'  reprinted 
from  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  '*  D0  nncto  Joseph  ab 
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Arimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1516 :  and  '^  The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Anmathiaf"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     5«. 

45.  King  Alfred's  Wkst-Saxon  Version  op  Gregory's  Pastobal  Care. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction 
Edited  by  Henrt  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Part  I.     \0s, 

46.  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  ;  Symbols  of  the  Passion  and  Cross- 

PoKMS.  In  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries; 
with  Introduction,  Translations,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  Ricua&d 
Morris,  LL.D.     10<. 

47.  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Works.     Part  V.     The  Minor  Poems  of 

Lyndesay.    Edited  by  J.  A.  U.  Murray,  Esq.     S«. 

48.  The  Times'  Whistle:  or,  A  Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems  :  Compiled  by  R.  C,  Gent.  Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  3. 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper      G«. 

49.  An   Old   English   Miscellany,   contnining  a  Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons.  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  13th  century.  Edited 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  K.  Moukih,  LL.D.     lOf. 

50.  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Garb. 

FMited  from  2  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  Henrt  Sweet,  Esq., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Part  II.     10«. 

51.  pE  Liflade  of  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English  Manuscripts  of 

1230  a.d.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockaynb 
and  Edmund  Brock.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A.     Price  2«. 

52.  Palladius  on  Hctsbondrie,  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1420  a.d., 

ed.  Rev.  B.  Lodge.     Part  1.     \i)s. 

53.  Old  English  Homilies,  Series  II.,  from  the  unique  13lh-century 

MS.  in  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  with  a  photolithograph ;  three  Hymns  to 
the  Virgin  and  God,  from  a  unique  13th-century  MS.  at  Oxford,  a  photo- 
lithograph  of  the  music  to  two  of  them,  and  transcriptions  of  it  in  modem 
notation  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  the  whole 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.     89. 

54.  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  Text  C  (completing  the  three 

versions  of  this  great  poem),  with  an  Autotype ;  and  two  unique  alliterative 
Poems:  Richaid  the  Redeles  (by  William,  the  author  of  the  Vision)  \  and 
The  Crowned  King;  edited  by  the  Rev.  VV.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     18«. 

55.  Generydes,  a  Romance,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  ah.  1440  a.d., 

in  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  by  W.  Aldis  Wrigbt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambr.     Part  I.    8*. 

56.  The  Gest  Hystoriale  of  the  Destbuction  of  Teoy,  translated 

from  Guido  de  Colonna,  in  alliterative  verse ;  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  by  D.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Rev. 
G.  A.  Panton.     Part  1 1.     10#.  6i/. 

57.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  **Cur8oe  Mundi,**  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton,  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Fairfax  MS. 
U.  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  with 
two  photo-lithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and  Fotheringham.     10«.  6<f. 

58.  The  Blickung  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  a.d.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  (With  a 
Photolithograph).     Part  1.     8«. 
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69.  Tbe  Eahlt  English  Version  of  the  "Cuesor  Mxjndi;"  in  four 
Texts,  from  MS  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  Bnti&h  Maseum ;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian ;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  M(»bri8,  LLD.    Part  II.    15». 

60.  Meditacyuns  on  the  Soper  of  our  Lorde  (perhaps   by  Robert 

or  BrunnkV     Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Esq.     2«.  W. 

61.  The  Romance  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceuwitne,  prioted 

from  Five  MSS.     Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.     10«.  6</. 

62.  The  Early  Enomsh  Version  of  the  **  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  Four 

Texts.     Edited  by  the  Key.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LUD.     Part  III.      I5«. 

63.  The  Blickling  Homilies.     Edited  from  the  Marquis  of  rx)thian*s 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  A.D.,by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.     Part  11.    4«. 

64.  Francis  Thynne's  Emblemes  and  Epigrams,  a.d.  1600,  firom  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmerc's  unique  MS.     Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.     4#. 

65.  Be  DoMFij  D  j.oe  (Bede's  De  Die  Judicii)  and  other  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pieces.  Ed.  from  the  uniqneMS.  by  the  Re?.  J.  Rawson  Lumbt,  B.D.  2j. 

66.  The  Early  English  Version  op  the  **  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  Four 
Texts.     Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part  IV.     10*. 

67.  Notes  on  Piers  Plowman.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Parti.     2  If. 

68.  The  Early  English  Version   of  the  ''Cursor  Mundi,"  in  Four 

Texts.     Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part  V.     25«. 

69.  Adam  Davy's    Five   Dreams  about   Edward  II.     The  Life  op 

Saint  Alexius.  Solomon's  Book  of  Wisdom.  St.  Jerome's  15  Tokens 
before  Doomsday.  The  Lamentation  of  Souls.  Edited  from  the  Land  MS. 
622,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.     5f. 

70.  Generydes,  a  Romance.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Part  11.     4*. 

71.  The  Lay  Folk's  Mass-Book,  4  Texts.     Edited  by  Rev.  Canon 

Simmons.    2d«. 

72.  Palladiuson  Husbondrie,  englisht  (ab.  1420  a.d.).  Part  II.  Edited 

by  S.  J.  Herktage,  B.A.     6«. 

73.  The  Blickling  Homilies,  971  a.d.    Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris. 

Tart  III.     8«. 

74.  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  hitherto  unprinted.     Edited  by  F.  D. 

Matthew.     20<. 

75.  Catholicon  Anglicum.  an  early  English  Dictionary,  from  Lord 

Mon8on*s  MS  ,  a  d.   1483.     Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  S.  J. 
Herrtaob,  B.A. ;  and  with  a  Preface  by  H.  B.  Whbatlbt.     20«. 

76.  Aelfric*8   Metrical  Lives  of  Saints,  in  MS.  Cott  Jul.  E.  7. 

Edited  by  Re?.  Prof.  Skeat,  M.A.     Part  I.     lOt. 

77.  Beowulf.      The    unique    MS.    Autotyped    and    Transliterated. 

Edited  by  Professor  Zupitza,  Ph.D.     25#. 

78.  The  Fifty  Earliest  English  Wills  in  the   Court  of  Probate, 

1387-1439.    Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.    7«. 

79.  King  Alfred's  Orosius  from  Lord  Tollemachs's  9th  Ceittury 
MS.     Part  I.    Edited  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A.     13». 

Extra   Volume,     Facsimile  of  the  Epinal  Glossary,  8tb  Century,  edited  by  H. 
Sweet.     15. 

80.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Life  of  St.  EATHSBnrE  aitd  m  Laxdt  OxienrAL. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Einbnkbl.     12«. 
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Extra  Series,     Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper 

two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Romance  of  William  of  Palehnb  (otherwise  known  as  the 

Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohnn,  ahout  a.d.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Romance  of  Alisannder,  translated  from  the 
Latin  hy  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1340;  the  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliv.  and  328.     13«. 

2.  On  Eahlt   English   Pronunciation,  with  especicil  reference  to 

Shalcspere  and  Chaucer ;  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day,  preceded  by  a  systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sounds  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Types ;  including  a  re-arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
of  the  rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by 
Barcley  on  French,  152J  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Part  L  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth,  xvith,  xviith,  andxviiith  centuries.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.     10«. 

8.  Caxton's  Book  of  Cxtrtesye,  printed  at  Westminster  about  1477-8, 
A.D.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  354.  F.dited  by  Frbdbrick  J.  Fubmi- 
VALL,  M.A.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  58.     5«. 

4.  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the   Dane  ;    composed   in   the   reign  of 

Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  Iv.  and  160.     10«. 

5.  Chaucer's    Tkanslation     of    Boethius's     "  De     Consolationb 

Philosophik."  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,340  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  MS.  li.  3.  21.  By 
Richard  Mokkis.     8vo.     12«. 

6.  The  Komance  of  the  Chevelere  Assjgnb.     Re-edited  from  the 

unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Uenby  H.  Gibbb,  Esq.,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
xviii.  and  38.     ds, 

7.  On  Eably    English    Phonunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc. 
Part  II.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xiii  th  and  previous  centuries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Norse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.     10«. 

8.  Queene   Elizabethes   Achademy,    by  Sir  Humphbet   Gilbert. 

A  Booke  of  Precedence,  The  Ordering  of  a  Funerall,  etc.  Varying  Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maxims,  Lydgate's  Order  of  Fools, 
A  Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords'  Men,  etc..  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswald 
Esq.     8vo.     13«. 

9  The  FRAXEKNixrE  of  Vacabondes,  by  John  Awdelet  (licensed 
in  1560-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  1565),  from  the  edition  of  1575  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A  Caueat  or  Warening  for  Commen  Cursetors  vul^arely 
called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  Harman,  EsauiBRS.  From  the  3rd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2iid  edition  of  1567| 
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in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1573.  A  Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Pahson  Haben  oe 
Hyberdyne,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  25.  Those 
parts  of  the  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
Harman*8  Caueat,  Edited  by  Edwabd  Viles  &  F.  J.  Furkitalu  8vo. 
7*.  ed. 

10.  The  Ftrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  op  Knowlkdgb,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Physycke  Doctor.  A  Compbkdygus  Reoyicent  of  a 
Dyetary  of  Hrlth  made  in  Monntpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde, 
of  Physycke  Doctor.  Barnes  in  the  Defence  of  the  Berde  :  a  treatjse 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edited,  with 
a  life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  F.  J 
FuRNivALL,  M. A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb     8vo.     18«. 

1 1 .  The  Bruce  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent  and  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broyss.  King  of  Scots :  compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  G  23  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1487 ;  collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart's 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616  ;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skcat,  M.A.     Part  I      8?o.     12*. 

12.  England    in    the    Reign    of    EIing    Henry    the    Eighth.    A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric 
at  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Starket,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  And  with  an  Introduction, 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rer.  J.  S.  Bkeweb, 
M.A.    Part  II.     \2«.     {Part  I, t  Starkey'   Lift  and  Letters,  i»  in  prtparution. 

13.  A  SuppLicACTON  FOR  THE  Beggars.     Written  about  the  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frfderick  J.  Flrnivall.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  A.D.),  A  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.), The  Decaye 
of  England  by  the  great  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Cowper.     6«. 

14.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,   with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Kllis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III. 
] llustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wycliflfe.  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bollokar, 
Gill.    Pronouncing  Vocabulary.     10«. 

15.  Robert  Crowley's  Thirty-one  Epigrams,  Voyce  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1650-1  a.d.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowpbr,  Esq. 
12^. 

16.  A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowys,  hy 

Geoflfrey  Chaucer,  a.d.  1391.      Edited  from  the  earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rer. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cimbridge.     10«. 

17.  The  Complaynt  of  Scotlande,  1549,  a.d.,  with  an  Appendix  of 

four  Contemporary  Knglish  Tracts.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murilat,  Eaq. 
Part  I.     It)*. 

18.  The  Complaynt  of  Scotlande,  etc.     Part  II.     8«. 

19.  Oure  Ladyes   Myrourb,   a.d.    1630,  edited  hy  the  Eev.  J.  H. 

Blukt,  M.A.,  with  four  full-page  photolithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and 
Fotheringham.     24«. 

20.  Lonelich's  History  of  the  Holy  Orail  (ah.  1450  a.d.),  tranalated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sibm  Robibrs  db  BorrOn.  Reniditad  Iron  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  FnrafrtU,  Esq. 
M.A.     Parti.     8«. 
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21.  Babbouk's    Bbuce.     Edited    from    the   MSS.   and  the   earliest 

printed  edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Part  II.    4«. 

22.  Henry    Brinklow's    Complatwt   op   Rodertcx   Mors,  somtyme 

a  gray  Fryre,  unto  the  Parliament  Howse  of  lugland  his  naturall  Country, 
for  the  Redresse  of  certen  wicked  Lawes,  euel  Customs,  and  cruel  Decreys 
(ab.  1542);  and  The  Lamemtacion  op  a  Christian  Against  the  Citjb 
OF  London,  made  by  Roderigo  Mors,  a.d.  1545.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowpbr, 
Esq.     9«. 

23.  On   Early   English   Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.     By  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Part  IV.     10«. 

24.  Lonelich's  History  op  the  Holy  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sires  Robibrs  de  Borron.  Re-edited  from  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  FuRNivALLy 
Esq.,  M.A.     Part  II.     10«. 

25.  The  Eomance  of  Guy  of  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zupitza,  Ph.D.    Part  I.    20«. 

26.  .The  Romance  of  Guy  op  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof  J.  Zupitza,  Ph.D.  (The  2nd  or  15th  century  version.) 
Part  II.     14«. 

27.  The  English  Works  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (died 

1535).  Edited  by  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.    Part  I.,  the  Text    16«. 

28.  LoNELiCH*8    History   op   the   Holy    Grail.      Edited  by  F.  J. 

FuRNivALL,  M.A.     Part  III.     10«. 

29.  Barbour's  Bruce     Edited  from  the  MSS.  and  the  earliest  Printed 

Edition,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Part  III.     21». 

30.  Lonelich's  Histori   op  the  Holy    Grail.      Edited  by  F.   J. 

FuRNivALL,  Esq.,  M.A.    Part  IV.     15*. 

81.  Alexander    and   DrKDiHus.      Translated  from  the  Latin  about 
A.D.  1340-50.     Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    6«. 

32.  Starkey's'^Enqlini)  IN  Henry  Vin.'s  Time."    Part  L  Starkey's 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtaoe,  B.A.    8«. 

33.  Gesta  Romanorum  :  the  Early  English  Versions.     Edited  from 

the  MSS.  and  Black-letter  Editions,  by  S.  J.  Herrtagb,  B.A.     15«. 

34.  Charlemagne  Romances  :  No.  I.   Sir  Ferumbras.     Edited  from 

the  unique  Ashmole  MS.  by  S.  J.  Herrtaoe,  B.A.     15f. 

35.  Charlemagne  Romances  :  II.  The  Sege  off  Malayne,  Sir  Otuell, 

etc.    Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtaoe,  B.A.     12«. 

36.  Charlemagne  Romances:  III.  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Grete,  Ft.  1. 

Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtaoe,  B.A.     16». 

37.  Charlemagne  Romances  :  lY.  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Grete,  Ft.  2. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtaoe,  B.A.     15«. 

38.  Charlemagne  Romances  :  Y.  The  Sowdone  of  Babylone.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Havsknecht.     15«. 

39.  Charlemagne  Romances  :  YI.  The  Taill  of  Rauf  Colyear,  Roland, 
Otuel,  etc.    Edited  by  Sydney  J.  Herrtaoe,  B.A.     16«. 

40.  Charlemagne  Romances:  YII.  Houn  of  Burdeux.  By  Lord 
Bemers.     Edited  by  S.  L.  Leb,  B.A.    Part  I.     15«. 

41.  Charlemagne  Romances:  YIII.  Huon  of  Burdeux.  By  Lord 
Berners.    Edited  by  S.  L.  Lbb,  B.A.     Part  II.     15«. 
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English  Dialect  Society's  Publications.    Subscription,  1873  to  1876, 

10«.  6^.  per  aoQam ;  1877  and  foUowing  years,  20«.  per  anDum. 

1873. 

1 .  Series  B.  Part  1 .  Reprinted  Glossaries,  I.-VII.  ContaiDing  a 
Glossary  of  North  of  England  Words,  by  J.  H. ;  Glossaries,  by  Mr. 
Marshall;  and  a  West- Riding  Glossary,  by  Dr.  Willan.     7«.  6d, 

2.  Series  A.  Bibliographical.  A  List  of  Books  illustrating  English 
Dialects.  Part  I.  Containing  a  General  List  of  Dictionaries,  etc. ;  and  a 
List  of  Books  relatinfr  to  some  of  the  Counties  of  England.     4«.  6d, 

3.  Series  C.  Original  Glossaries.  Part  I.  Containiug  a  Glossary 
of  Swaledale  Words.     By  Captain  Harland.     4«. 

1874. 

4.  Series  D.     The  History  of  English  Sounds.    By  H.  Swebt,  Esq. 

5.  Series  B.  Part  II.  Eeprinted  Glossaries.  VIII.-XIV.  Con- 
taining se?en  Provincial  English  Glossaries,  from  various  sources.     Is. 

6.  Series  B.  Part  III.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  XV.-XVII.  Ray's 
Collection  of  English  Words  not  generally  used,  from  the  edition  of  1691 ; 
together  with  'rhore8by*8  Letter  to  Kay,  1703.  Re-arranged  and  newly  edited 
by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat.     8*. 

6*.  Subscribers  to  the  English  Dialect  Society  for  1874  also  receive 
a  copy  of  '  A  Dictionary  of   the  Snssei  Dialect.'      By  the  Rev.  W.  D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7.  Series  D.     Part  II.     The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.     By  F.  T. 

Elworthy,  Esq.     3s,  6d, 

8.  Series  A.  Part  II.  A  List  of  Books  Relating  to  some  of  the 
(•ounties  of  England.     Part  II.     6s. 

9.  Series  0.  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.     By  F.  K.  Robinson.     Part  I.     A— P.     7s,  6«f. 

10.  Series  C.     A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancashire.     By  J.  H. 
Nodal  and  G.  Milnbr.     Part  L    A — E.    Zs,  6d, 

1876. 

11.  On  the  Survival  of  Early  English  Words  in  our  Present  Dialects. 
By  Dr.  R.  Moruib.     6d, 

12.  Series  C.      Original  Glossaries.      Part  III.      Containing  Five 

Original  Provincial  English  Glossaries.     7s, 

1 3.  Series  C.  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.     By  F.  K.  Robinson.     Part  II.     P— Z.    df  6rf. 

14.  A  Glossary  of  Mid- Yorkshire  Words,  with  a  Grammar.  By  C. 
Clouoh  Robinson,    ds, 

1877. 

15.  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 
Corringham,  Lincolnshire.    By  Edward  Peacock,  P.S.A.    9«.  6d. 

16.  A  Glossary  of  Holdemess  Words.  By  F.  Boss,  K.  Stead,  and 
T.  HoLDERNBSs.    With  a  Map  of  the  District.    7«.  Sd, 

17.  On  the  Dialects  of  Eleven  Southern  and  South- Western  Counties, 
with  a  now  Classification  of  the  English  Dialects  By  Priooe  Louis  Lucisw. 
Bonaparte.    With  Two  Maps.     1«. 
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18.  Bibliographical  List.  Part  III.  completing  the  Work,  and 
containing  a  List  of  Books  on  Scottish  Dialects,  Anglo-Irish  Dialect,  Cant 
and  Slang,  and  American  isms,  with  additions  to  the  English  List  and  Index. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Nooal.     4«.  6d. 

19.  An  Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  West  Somerset.  By  P.  T. 
El  WORTHY,  Esq.    bs, 

1878. 

20.  A  Glossary  of  Cumberland  Words  and  Phrases.     By    WillulM 

Dickinson,  F.L.S.     6«. 

21.  Tussere  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie.  Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  W.  Paine  and  Sionbt  J. 
Herutaoe,  B.A.     128.  6d. 

22.  A  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names.  By  James  Britten', 
F.L.S.,  and  Robert  Holland.     Part  I.  (A  to  F).     8«.  6d, 

1879. 

23.  Five  Keprinted  Glossaries,   including  Wiltshire,   East  Anglian, 

Suffolk,  and  East  Yorkshire  Words,  and  Words  from    Bishop   Kennett's 
I'arochial  Antiquities.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  M.A.     7«. 

24.  Supplement  to  the  Cumberland  Glossary  (No.  20).  By  W. 
Dickinson,  F.L.S.     Iff. 

25.  Specimens  of  English  Dialects.  First  Volume.  I.  Devonshire ; 
Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  F.  T. 
Elworthy.  fl.  Westmoreland:  Wm.  de  Worfat's  Bran  ^ew  Wark. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat.     8».  Sd. 

26.  A  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names.  By  J.  Britten  and  R. 
Holland.  Part  II.  (G  to  0).     1880.     8».  6d. 

1880. 

27.  Glossary  of  Words  in  use  in  Cornwall.  I.  West  Cornwall.  By 
Miss  M.  A.  Courtney.  II.  East  Cornwall.  By  Thomas  Q.  Couch.  With 
Map.     68. 

28.  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  in  use  in  Antrim  and  Down.  By 
William  Hugh  Patterson,  M.R.I.A.     7s. 

29.  An  Early  English  Hymn  to  the  Virgin.  By  F.  J.  Furxivall, 
M.A.,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.     6rf. 

30.  Old  Countiy  and  Fanning  Wonls.  Gleaned  from  Agricultural 
Books.  By  James  Britten,  F.L.S.     10«.  6^. 

1881. 

31.  The  Dialect  of  Leicestershire.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Evans,  D  D., 
and  Sebastian  Evans,  LL.D.     10*.  6d. 

32.  Five  Original  Glossaries.  Isle  of  Wight,  Oxfordshire,  Cumher- 
land.  North  Lincolnshire  and  Radnorshire.     By  various  Authors.    7*.  6d. 

33.  George  Eliot's  Use  of  Dialect.  By  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  (Forming 
No.  4  of  **  Miscellanies.*')     6rf. 

34.  Turner's  Names  of  Herbes,  a.d.  1548.  Edited  (with  Index  and 
Indentification  of  Names)  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S.    6*.  6d. 

1882. 

85.  Glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect.     By  J.  H.  Nodal  and  Geo. 
Milner.     Part  II.  (F  to  Z).    6«. 

36.  West  Worcester  Words.  By  Mbs.  Chamberlain.  8to.  sewed.  4«.6i. 
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37.  Fitzberbert's  Book  of  Husbandly,  a.d.  1534.  Edited  with  Intro 
duction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  the  Bet.  Pbofbssor  Sksat.  8to. 
sewed.     8«.  6^. 

38.  Devonshire  Piant  Names.  By  the  Bet.  Ktlderic  FRiEin).  8to. 
sewed,     bs. 

1883. 

39.  A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Aldmondbury  and  Huddersfield.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Eashbr,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  Lees,  M.A.   Svo.  sewed.  8».  W. 

40.  HAMPsniRE  Words  and  Phrases.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  William  H.  Cope,  Bart.     6«. 

41 .  Nathaniel  Bailey's  English  Dialect  Words  of  the  18th  CEyruRT. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon.     9*. 

41  .*  The  Treatyse  of  Fysshinge  with  an  Angle.  By  Juliana  Barnes. 
An  earlier  form  (circa  1450)  edited  with  Glossary  by  Thomas  Satchbll,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  subscribers  for  1883. 

Fomivall. — Education  in   Early   England.      Some  Notes  used   as 

Forewords  to  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  "  Manners  and  Meals  in  the  Oldea 
Time/'  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Fredebick  J.  Pcrnitall, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Coancil  of  the  Philological  and 
Early  Eni^lish  Text  Societies.     Kvo.  sewed,  pp.  74.     U. 

Gould. — Good  English;  or,  Popular  Errors  in  Lang^iage.  By  E.  S. 
GuuLD.     Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  214.     1880.    Si, 

Hall. — On  English  Adjectives  in  -Able,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Reliable.  By  Pitzedward  Hall,  C.E.,  M.A.,  Hon.D.C.L.  Oxon. ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence, 
in  King's  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  238.     7«.  6d. 

Hall. — Modern  English.     By  Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 

Oxon.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  394.     10*.  6d. 

Jackson. — Shropshire  Word-Book  ;  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,  etc.,  used  in  the  County.  By  Gboeoina  F.  Jackson.  8vo.  pp. 
xcvi.  and  524.     1881.     3U.  6d, 

Koch. — A  Historical  Gramuar  of  the  English  Language.  By  C.  F. 
Koch.  Translated  into  English  Edited,  Enlarged,  and  Annotated  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A.  [Ifearlp  rtadjf. 

Manipnlus  Vocabnlonmi. — A  Bhyming  Dictionary   of  the  Engli^ 

Language.  By  Peter  I«evins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Hlnrt  B.  Wheatlet.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  doth.     14«. 

Manning. — An   Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Obigin  of  the 

PobSBssiVE  Augment  in  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  the  late 
James  Manning,  Q.A.S.,  Recorder  of  Oxford.     Svo.pp.  iv.  and  90.    2$. 

Palmer. — Leaves  from  a  Word  Hunter's  Note  Book.  Being  some 
Contributions  to  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Smtthb  Palkxr,  B.A., 
sometime  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Cr.  8vo.  cL  pp.  xii.-dl6.  7«.  6^ 

Percy. — Bishop  Percy's  Polio  Manuscripts — Ballads  and  Rokancss. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S,A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  3  volumes.  VoL  I.,  pp.  610;  VoL  2,  pp.  681. ; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  £4  4<.  Extra  demy  8to.  haif^bomid, 
on  Whatman's  ribbed  paper,  £6  6<.  Extra  royal  8vo.,  paper  coYers,  on  What- 
man's best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10«.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman'i 
best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 

Philological  Society.    Transactions  of  the,  contains  aereral  ▼aloaUe 

Papers  on  Early  English.     For  contents  see  page  16. 
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Stratmann.— A  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language.   Compiled 

from  the  writings  of  the  xiiith,  xivth,  and  xvth  ccDtuhes.    By   Francii 
Henut  Stratmann.  3rd  Edition.  4to.  with  Supplement.  In  wrapper.  £1  16«. 

Stratmann. — An  Old  English  Poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightinqalb 

Edited  by  Francis  Hbnrt  St&atmann.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  60.     3«. 

Sweet. — A  Histoey  of  English  Sounds,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 
including  an  Investigation  of  the  General  Laws  of  Sound  Change,  and  iiiU 
Word  Lists.     By  Henry  Sweet.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  164.     4*.  6rf. 

Turner. — The  English  Language.  A  Concise  History  of  the  English 
Langaage,  with  a  Glossary  showing  the  Derivation  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
English  Words.  B^  B.  Turner.  In  German  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 
18mo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  80.     1884.     Is,  6d. 

Vere. — Studies  in  English  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Life 
of  our  Language.  By  M.  Schelb  de  Vers,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    8to. cloth,  pp.  vi.and  365.     \2s.  6d. 

Wedgwood. — A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.     By  Hensleigh 

Wrdgwoud.    Third  revised  Edition.    With  an  Introduction  on  the  Formatioa 
of  Language.  Imperial  8vo.,  double  column,  pp.  Uxii.  and  746.     21«. 

Wright. — Fkudal  Manuals  of  English  History.  A  Series  of 
Popular  Sketches  of  oar  National  History,  compiled  at  differt^nt  periods,  from 
the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth,  for  the  use  of  the  Feudal  Gentry  and 
Nobility.  (In  Old  French).  Now  first  edited  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.   Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  184.   1872.   lbs, 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-English  Vocabularies,  Illustrating 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the 
Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  Languages  Spoken  in  this  Island 
from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  edited  and  collated,  by  Richard  Wulcker. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  XX..408,  and  iv.-486,  cloth.  1884.     28«. 


FRISIAN. 

Cnmiiiiiis. — A  Grammar  of  the  Old  Friesic  Language.  By  A.  H. 
Cummins,  A.M.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  76.     1881.    ds   6d. 

Oera  Linda  Book,  from  a  Manuscript  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  C.  Over  de  Linden,  of  the  Uelder. 
The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ottema;  accompanied 
by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema's  Dutch  Translation,  by  William  K. 
Sandbach.    8vo.  cl.  pp.  xxvii.  and  223.    6«. 


GATJDIAN  (See  under  "  Hoernle,"  page  40.) 
OLD  GERMAN. 

Douse. — Grimm's  Law  ;  A  Study  ;  or.  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 
of  the  »o-called  *^  Lautverschiebung."  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on 
the  Primitive  Indo-Eur  pean  if,  and  several  Appendices.  By  T.  Lb  Mauchant 
Douse.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  230.     10«.  6d. 

Kroeger. — The  Minnesinger  of  Germany.    By  A.  E.  Kroeger.    12nio. 

cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  284.     7«. 

CoKTKNTB.— Chapter  I.  The  Minnesinger  and  the  Minnesongr.— II.  The  Minnelajr.— III.  The 
Divine  Minnesong.— IV.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — V.  Ulrioh  von  Lichtenstem. — VI.  The 
Metrical  Romances  of  the  Minnesinger  and  Gottfried  von  Straasburg's '  Tristan  and  Isolde." 
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GIPSY. 

Leland. — English  Gipsy  Songs.  In  Rommany,  with  Metrical  English 
Translations.  By  Chables  G.  Leland,  Author  of  "  The  English  Gipsi«,'' 
etc.;  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer;  and  Janet  Tuckey.  Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp. lii. 
and  276.     7«.  6d. 

Leland. — The  English  Gipsies  and  theib  Language.     By  Chailes 

G.  Leland.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  276.     7«.  6d. 

Leland. — The  Gypsies. — ^By  0.  G.  Leland.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  372, 

cloth.     1882.     10«.  6rf. 

Paspati. — Etudes  sub  les  TcHiNoniANfes  (Gypsies)  ou  BontMiKys  de 
L' Empire  Ottoman.  Par  Alexandre  G.  Paspati,  M.D.  Large  8to.  lewed, 
pp.  xii.  and  652.     Constantinople,  1871.     28«. 

GOTHIC. 

Skeat. — A  Moeso-Gothic  Glossary,  with  an  Introduction,  an  Outline 
uf  Moeso-Gothic  Grammar,  and  a  List  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Modem  EngWi 
Words  etymologically  connected  with  Moeso-Gothic.  By  the  Rct.  W.  « . 
Skeat.  Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiy.and  342.  1868.     da. 


GBEEK  (Modern  and  Classic). 

Bizyenos.— AT0IAE2  AYPAI  Poems.  By  M.  Bizyenos.  With  Frontis- 
piece  Etched  by  Prof.  A.  Leoror.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  Tiii.-312.  Printed  on 
baud-made  paper,  and  richly  bound.     1884.     £1  11*  6d. 

Bnttmann. — A  Grammar  of  the  Kew  Testament  Greek.     By  A. 

Buttmann.  Aothorized  translation  by  Prof  J.  H.  Thayer,  with  nnmeroaa 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  author.  Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  474. 
187   .     14«. 

Contoponlos. — A  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek-English  and   English 

Modern  Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  In  2  vols.  8to.  cloth.  Part  I. 
Modern  Greek-English,  pp.  460.  Part  II.  English-Modem  Greek,  pp.  582. 
£]  Is. 

Contoponlos. — Handbook  of  Greek  and  English  Dialogues  and  Cor- 
REsroNDBNCB.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  238.     1879.     2s,  6d, 

Oeldart. — A  Guide  to  Modern  Greek.     By  E.  M.  Geldart.    Post 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  274.     1883.     7«.  6rf.     Key,  cloth,  pp.  28.     2«.  6<f. 

Geldart. — Simplified    Grammar    of    Modern    Greek.     By    E.    M. 

Geldart,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  68,  cloth.     1883.    2*.  6rf. 
Lascarides. — A  Comprehensive  Phraseological  English- Ancient  and 

Modern  Greek  Lexicon.     Founded  upon  a  manuscript  of  G.  P.  Lascarideb, 

Esq.,  and  Compiled  by  L.  Myriantheos,  Ph.  D.     In  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  pp. 

xii.  and  1,338,  cloth.     1882.     £1  10«. 

Newman. —  Comments  on  the  Text  of  -ZEschylus.   By  F.  W.  Newman. 

Demy  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  144,  cloth.     1884.     5f. 

Sophocles.  — EoMAic  or  Modern  Greek  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 

8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  196.     lOs.  6d. 

GUJARATI. 
Minocheherji. — Pahlavi,   Gujarati  and  English  Dictionary.    Bj 

Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji  Jamasp  Asana.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  dxii. 
and  1  to  168.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  xxxii  and  pp.  169  to  440.  1877  and  1879.  Qoth. 
14*.  each.     (To  be  completed  in  6  vols.) 

Shapnrjf    Ed^jf. — A   Grammar  of  the  GujABlxf    Lanouagb.    By 

SHAPURjf  EoALjf.    Cloth,  pp.  127.     10«.  6d, 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  E.C.  71 

Shapnrjf  £da\j{. — A  Dicxionakt,  Gujbati  and  English.    By  ShXpurjI 

EdaljI.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xziv.  and  874.    2U. 


GURMUKHI  (Punjabi). 

Adi  Oranth  (The) ;  or,  The  Holy  Scriptures  op  the  Sikhs,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Gurmuki,  with  Introductory  Essays,  by  Dr.  Eknsst 
Trumpp,  Professor  Regius  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
etc.     Hoy.  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  866.     £2  125.  6rf. 

Singh. — Sakhee  Book  ;  or,  The  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
KeligioD  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Uooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after^ 
wards  into  English.  By  Sikdar  Attar  Singh,  Chief  of  Bhadour.  With  the 
author's  photograph.     8to.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.     15«. 


HAWAIIAN. 
Andrews. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Language,  to  which  is 

appended  an  English- Hawaiian  Vocabulary,  and   a  Chronological   Table    of 
Remarkable  Events.     By  Lobrin  Andrews.  Bvo.  pp.  560,  cloth.   £\  Wa.^d. 


HEBREW. 

Bickell. — Outlines  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Gustavus  Bickell, 
D  D.  Revised  by  the  Author ;  Annotated  by  the  Translator,  Samuel  Ivbs 
CuRTiss,  junior,  Fh.D.  With  a  Lithographic  Table  of  Semitic  Characters  by 
Dr.  J.  EuTiNO.     Cr.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  xiv.  ana  140.     1877.     3*.  M. 

Collins.— A  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  entitled 
Sefer  Hassoham.  Bv  Rabbi  Moseh  Ben  Yitshak,  of  England.  Edited  from 
a  US.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford,  and  collated  with  a  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  G. 
W.  Collins,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Camb.,  Hon.  Hebrew  Lecturer, 
Keblc  College,  Oxford.     Part  L  4to.  pp.  112,  wrapper.     1884.     7«.  6rf. 

Gesenins. — Hebeew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  Latin.  By  Edward  Robinson. 
Fifth  Edition.     8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  1160.     £1  16«. 

Gesenins. — Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  Seventeenth 
Edition.  By  Dr.  T.  J.  Con  ant.  With  Grammatical  Exercises,  and  a 
Chrestomathy  by  the  Translator.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  xTi.-364.    £1. 

Hebrew  literatnre  Society  (Pnblications  of).    Subscription  £1  1«. 
per  Series.  1872-3.     First  Series, 

Vol.  L     Miscellany  of   Hebrew  Literature.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Yiii.  and 

228.     10«. 
Vol.   n.     The  Commentary  of    Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah      Edited  from  MSS.,  and 

Translated  with  Notes,  Introductions,  and  Indexes,  by  M.   FaiRDLaNDEE, 

Ph.D.     Vol.    1.     Translation  of   the    Commentary.      Demy  8yo.   cloth, 

pp.  xzviii.  and  332.     10«.  Qd. 
Vol.  III.    The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Exra.    Vol.11.    The  Anglican  Version  of 

the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  amended  according  to  the  Commentary  of 

Ibn  Ezra.    Demy  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  112.    As.  ^d, 

1877.     Second  Series, 
Vol.   I.    Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature.    Vol.  II.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 

LdwT.     Demy  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  Ti.  and  276.     I0«.  6</. 
Vol.   II.      The  Oommentory  of   Ibn    Ezra.     Vol.  III.      Demy  Bvo.   cloth, 

pp.  172.    Is. 
Vol.  III.     Ibn  Ezra  Literature.    Vol.  IV.     Kssays  on  the  Writings  of  Abraham 

Ibn  Ezra.     By  M.  Friedlendb,  Ph.D.     Demy  8vo.    cloth,   pp.    Z.-253 

and  78.     Vls.U. 
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1881.     Third  Series. 

Vol.  I.  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  of  Maimonides.  Translated  from  the 
original  text  and  annotated  by  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.D.  Demy,  8to.  pp.  Ixxx. 
—370,  cloth.     £1  6t. 

Herson. — Talxudic  Miscellany.  See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  page  4. 

Land. — The  Pehtciples  of  Hebrew  Qbauuajl.  By  J.  P.  N.  Lajti), 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Leyden.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  oy  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  L 
Sounds.    Part  II.  Words.    Crown  Bto.  pp.  xx.  and  220,  cloth.     7«.  6<f. 

Mathews. — Abraham  ben  Ezba's  Unedited  Cokmentart  on  the  Can- 
TICLB8,  the  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  Translation  by  H.  J. 
Mathews,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  cl.  limp,  pp.  x.,  34,  24.  2«.  &i. 

Nntt. — ^Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  containing  Feeble  and  Doublb 
Letters  by  R.  Jehuda  Hayug  of  Fez,  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  original 
Arabic  by  R.  Moses  Oikatilia,  of  Cordoya;  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctoation 
by  the  same  Author,  translated  byAben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  IffSS. 
with  an  English  Translation  by  J.  W.  Nurr,  M.A.  Demy  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  312. 
1870.     7*.  6rf. 

Semitic  (Songs  of  the).    In  English  Verse.    Bj  G.  E.  W.     Or.  870. 

cloth,  pp.  HO.     69, 

Spiers. — The  School  Ststeic  of  the  Talicud,  and  an  Address  deliyered 
dcliyered  at  the  Beth  Hamidrash  on  the  occasion  of  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Talmudical  Treatise,  Baba  Metsia.  By  the  Bey.  B.  Spieas.  Cloth  8yo.  pp. 
48.     1882.     2s.  6d. 

Weber. — System  der  altsynagogalen  Palastinischen  Theologie.  By 
Dr.  Febd.  Webeb.  Syo.  sewed.  Leipzig,  1880.    7«. 


HINDI. 
Ballantyne. — Elements  of  Hnrof  and  Braj  Bnliii  Grammak.     Bj  the 

late  James  R.  Ballanttnb,   LL.D.      Second  edition,  reyiaed  and  corrected 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.    6«. 

Bate. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Hindee  LANouAes.      Compiled  by  J. 

D.  Bate.     8yo.  cloth,  pp.  806.    £2  I2s,  6d. 

Beames. — Notes   on  the  Bhojpuri  Dialect  of  HiNnf,   spoken   in 

Western  Behar.    By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chomparan. 
8yo.  pp.  26,  sewed.     1868.     it.  6d, 

Browne.  —  A  Hindi  Pbimer.  In  Roman  Character.  By  J.  F. 
Bbowne,  B.C.S.    Crown  8yo.  pp.  36,  cloth.     1882.    2«.  6d. 

Etherington. — The  Student's  Grammar  of  the  HiNDf  LAjreuAeE. 

By  the  Rey.  W.  Ethebington,  Missionary,  Benarea.     Second  editioo.     Crown 
8yo.  pp.  xiy.,  255,  and  xiii.,  cloth.    1873.     lis. 

Hoemle. — Hindi  Grammar.     See  page  42. 

Kellogg. — A  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language,  in  which  are  treated 
the  Standard  Hindi,  Brai,  and  the  Eastern  Hindi  of  the  Ramaran  of  Tiilsi 
Das  ;  also  the  Colloquial  Dialects  of  Marwar,  Kumaon,  Avadh,  BagheULhand, 
Bhojpur,  etc.,  with  Copious  Philological  Notes.  By  the  Rot.  S.  H.  Kxllooo, 
M.A.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  400.     2U. 

Kahabharata.  Translated  into  Hindi  for  Mad  an  MoHuir  Bhatt,  by 
Ebishnachandbadhabmadhikabin  of  Benares.  (Containing  all  hat  the 
Hariyansii.)     3  yols.  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  574,  810,  and  1106.     £Z  3a. 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  73 

Mathnraprasada  Misra. — A  TKiLnrotrAL  Dictionary,  being  a  Compre- 

hensiye  Lexicon  in  English,  Urdu,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication,  Pro- 
nunciation, and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in  English, 
and  in  Urd(i  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathuraprasada  Misra, 
Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  1330, 
Benares,  1865.     £2  2a. 


HINDUSTANI. 


Ballantyne. — Hindustani  Selections  in  the  Naskhi  and  Dbvanagabi 

Character.  With  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Words.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  by  James  R.  Ballantyne.  Royal  Sto. 
cloth,  pp.  74.     3s.  6d. 

Craven. — The  Popular  Dictionary  in  English  and  Hindustani  and 
Hindustani  and  English,  with  a  Number  of  Useful  Tables.  By  the  Bey.  T. 
Craven,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  214,  cloth.     1882.    3«.  6d. 

Dowson. — A  Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.  By 
John  Dowhon,  M.R.A.S.     12nio.  cloth,  pp.  xyI.  and  264.     lOi.  6d. 

Dowson. — A  Hindustani    Exercise  Boos.    Containing  a  Series  of 

Passages  and  Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John 
Dowson,  M.R.A.S.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  100.    Limp  cloth,  2t.  6d. 

Eastwick. — Khirad  Afroz  (the  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding). 
By  Maulavl  Hafizu'd-din.  A  New  Edition  of  Hindustani  Text,  carefully  revised, 
with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.8., 
Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  pp.^xiv.  and  319.     Ee-issne,  1867.     I89. 

Fallon. — A  New  Hindustani-English  Dictionary.  With  Illustra- 
tions from  Hindustani  Literature  and  Folk-lore.  By  S.  W.  Fallon,  Ph.D. 
Halle.    Roy.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  1216  and  x.    Benares,  1879.    £5  6«. 

Fallon. — English-Hindustani  Dictionary.  With  Illustrations  from 
English  Literature  and  Colloquial  English  Translated  into  Hindustani.  By  S. 
W.  Fallon.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  iv.-674,  sewed.    £2  2«. 

Fallon. — A  Hindustani-English  Law  and  Commercial  Dictionary. 
By  S.  W.  Fallon.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  284.  Benares,  1879.    £1  la. 

Ikhwann-B  Safa ;  or,  Brothers  of  Puritt.  Describing  the  Contention 
between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated 
from  the  Hindustani  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 
Crown  8  vo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.     7«. 

Xhirad-Afroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  Maulavf 
Haffzu'd-din.  A  new  edition  of  the  Hind6st&nl  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  £.  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.     18«. 

Lntaifi  Hindee  (The) ;  or,  Hindoostai^ee  Jrst-Book,  containing  a 

Choice  Collection  of  Humorous  Stories  in  the  Arabic  and  Roman  Characters ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Hindooatanee  Poem  by  Mber  Moohummud  Tuquee. 
2nd  edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Smyth.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  160.  1840.  10*.  6rf.; 
reduced  to  6s. 

Mathnraprasada  Misra. — A  Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a  compre* 

hensive  Lexicon  in  English,  Urd6,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  UrdO  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathuba- 
prasAda  Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benarei.  Sto.  pp.  xv.  and 
1330,  cloth.    Benares,  1865.    £2  2a. 

Palmer. — Hindustani  Grammar.     See  page  48. 
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HUNGARIAN. 

Singer. — Simplified   Gbamhar  of  the   Hungarian   LAXGrAOE.    By 
1.  SiNOBK,  of  Buda-Pesth.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  yi.  and  88.     1884.    is.  ck 


ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Norse  Mythology,  or  the  Religion  of  our  Forefathers. 
Containing  all  the  Myths  of  the  Eddas  carefully  systematized  and  interpreted, 
with  an  Introduction,  Vocabulary  and  Index,  fey  R.  B.  Anderson,  Prof,  of 
Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin.  Crown  8yo.  cloth. 
Chicago,  1879.     \2s.  6d, 

Anderson  and  Ijjamason. — Viking  Tales  of  the  North.     The  Sagas 

of  Thorstein,  Viking's  Son,  and  Fridthjof  the  Bold.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  R.  B.  Anderson,  M.A.,  and  J.  Bjarnason.  Also,  Tegner's  Frid- 
thjof's  Saga.  Translated  into  English  by  G.  Stephens.  Crown  Syo.  cloth,  pp. 
xviii.  and  370.  Chicago,  1877.     10*. 

Cleasby. — An   Icelandic-Engush    Dictionart.      Based  on  the  MS. 

Collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by  G. 
VioFtjssox.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by  G.  Wbbbb 
Dasent,  D.C.L.     4to.     £3  7*. 

Cleasby. — Appendix   to   an   Icelandic -English   Dictionaht.      Sm 

Skeat. 

Edda  Saemnndar  Hinns  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 

From  the  Old  Norse  or  Ipelandic.  By  Benjamin  Thorpb.  Part  I.  with  a  Mytho- 
logical Index.  12mo.  pp.  152,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  Part  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  and 
Places.    12mo.  pp.  yiii.  and  172,  cloth.   1866.  4«. :  or  in  1  Vol.  complete,  7s.  6d. 

Fnblications  of  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagen.  For 

Numbers  1  to  54,  see  "  Record,"  No.  Ill,  p.  14. 

55.  SeIrneb  TIdindi.  HIds  Islenzka  Bokmentaf^ags,  1878.  Sto. 
pp.  176.     Eaupmannahofn,  1878.     Price  55. 

56.  Um  Sidbotina  i  Islandi  eptir  porkel  Bjarnason,  prest  a  Reyni- 
yoUum.  Utgefid  af  Hinu  Islenzka  Bokmentafelagi.  8yo.  pp.  177.  Reyk- 
javik, 1878.     Price  7*.  6rf. 

57.  BisKTJPA  SooiTfi,  ^fnar  ut  af  Hinu  Tslenzka  Bokmentafelagi. 
Annat  Bindi  III.     1878.     8to.  pp.  509  to  804.     Eaupmannahofn.     Price  10«. 

58.  Sktrslur  00  BEiKNfNGAR  Hins  Islenzka  Bokmentaf^lags,  1877  to 
1878.     8yo.  pp.  28.     Eaupmannahofn,  1878.     Price  2t. 

59.  Fbjettir  fra   Islandi,    1877,   eptir  V.   Briem.      Svo,   pp.   50. 

Reykjavik,  1878.     Price  2«.  6d. 

60.  ALffNGissTADUR  HiNN  FoRNi  YiD  Oxara,  med  Uppdrattam  eptir 
Sigurd  Gudmundsson.  8vo.  pp.  66,  with  Map.  Eaupmannahofn,  1878.  Price 
6s. 

Skeat. — A  List  of  English  Words,  the  Etymology  of  which  is  illus- 
trated by  Comparison  with  Icelandic.  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to 
Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's  Icelandic- English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Walteb 
W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  English  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge; and  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  one  of  the  Vice- Presidents  of 
the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  ;  and  Member  of  the  Coaneil  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society  of  London.     1876.     Demy  4to.  sewed.    2«. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hilly  London^  E.C.  75 

JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Languaok.  By  W.  G. 
Aston,  M.A.,  AssisUnt  Japanese  Secretary,  H  B.M/s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan. 
Second  edition,  Enlarged  and  I mproTed.     Royal  8to.  pp.  «{06.     28«. 

Aston. — A  Short  Grammar  op  the  Japanese  Spokkn  Language.  By 
W.  O.  Aston,  M.A.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan.  Third  edition. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  96.     12«. 

Black. — Young  Japan,  Yokohama  and  Yedo.  A  Narrative  of  the 
Settlement  and  the  City,  from  the  Siting  of  the  Treaties  in  1858  to  the  close 
of  the  Year  1879.  With  a  Glance  at  the  Progress  of  Japan  during  a  period  of 
Twenty-one  Years.  By  J.  R.  Black.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  418 ; 
xiv.  and  622,  cloth.     1881.     £2  2«. 

Cliamberlain. — Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese.  See  ''Triibner's 
Oriental  Series,*'  page  4. 

Hepbnm. — A  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  With  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Imperial  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.,  632  and  201.    £^  8«. 

Hepbnm. — Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionary.  By 
J.  C.  Hkpburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  by  the  Author  from  his  larger  work. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  206.     J  873.    ]a». 

Hoffinann,  J.  J. — A  Japanese  Grammar.  Second  Edition.  Large 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  368,  with  two  plates.    £1  \9. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and   English. 

By  Professor  J.  HorFMANN.     Oblong  8to.  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed.    5«. 

Hoffinann  (Prof.  Dr.  J.  J.) — Japanese-English  Dictionary. — Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Dutch  Government.  Elaborated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  L. 
Serru&iek.     Vols.  1  and  2.     Koyal  8yo.     Brill,  1881.     12«.  M, 

Imbrie.  —  Handbook  of  English- Japanese  Etymology.  By  W. 
Imbrie.     8to.  pp.  xxiv.  and  208,  cloth.     TdkiyO,  1880.    £1  1«. 

Metchnikoff. — L' Empire  J^ponais,  texte  et  dessins,  par  L.  Metch- 
NiKOFF.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  694.  Illustrated  with  maps,  coloured  plates  and 
woodcuts,    cloth.     1881.    £1  10«. 

Pfonndes  — Tu  So  Mimi  Bokuro.     See  page  31. 

Satow. — An  Engush  Japanese  Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Language. 
By  E&NE8T  Mason  Satow,  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Yedo,  and 
Ibhibashi  Masaxata,  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Second 
tdition.     Imp.  32mo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  416,  cloth.     12«.  6</. 

Snyematz. — Genji  Monogatari.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Classical 
Japanese  Romances.  Translated  by  K.  Suyematz.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  x?i.  and 
264,  cloth.     1882.     7«.  6rf. 


KANARESE. 

Garrett. — A  Manual  English  and  Kanarese  Dictionary,  containing 
about  Twenty- three  Thousand  Words.  By  J.  Garrett.  8vo.  pp.  908,  cloth. 
Bangalore,  1872.     18«. 


KAYATHI. 

Orierson. — A  Handbook  to  the  Kayathi  Character.  By  G.  A. 
Griersun,  B.C.S..  late  Subdivisional  Officer,  Madhubani,  Darbhanga.  With 
Thirty  Plates  in  Facsimile,  with  Translations.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  4. 
Calcutta,  1881.     18«. 
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KELTIC  (Cornish,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Irish). 
Bottrell. — Teaditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwail, 

By  W.  Bottrell  (an  old  Celt).    Demy  12mo.  pp.  yi.  292,  cloth.    1 870.    Scarce. 
Bottrell. — Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrell.    With  Jllastrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blxout.     Second 
Series.     Crown  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  It.  and  300.     6s. 

English  and  Welsh  Languages.  —  The  Influence  of  the  English 

and  Welsh  Languages  upoa  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intend^  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philolo^rs,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Family  of  Languages.  Square  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  30.  1869.  U. 
Mackay. — The  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  Languages   of    Westeeh 

£urope,  and  more  especially  of  the  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  of  their 
Slang,  Cant,  and  Colloquial  Dialects.  By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Royal 
Syo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  ti04.     42«. 

Bhys. — Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology.  By  John  Rhys,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  yiii.  and  466.     l^s. 

Spurrell. — A   Grammar   of    the  Welsh   Language.      By  William 

Spurrell.     drd  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  yiii.-206.     1870.     3«. 

Spurrell. — A  Welsh  Dictionary.    English- Welsh  and  Welsh-English. 

With  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  EngUsh 
Language,  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Words,  a  list  of 
Scripture  Proper  Names  and  English  Synonyms  and  Explanations.  By 
William  Spurrell.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  xxy.  and  732.  Ss.  6d. 
Stokes. — Goidelica — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses  :  Prose  and 
Verse.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  Second  edition.  Medium  Syo.  cloth, 
pp.  192.     1872.     18*. 

Stokes. — ToQAiL  Teoi  ;  The  Destruction  of  Troy.  Transcribed  from 
the  fascimile  of  the  book  of  Leinster,  and  Translated  with  a  Glossarial  Index  of 
the  Rare  words.  By  W.  Stokes.  8yo.  pp.  xy.-188,  boards.  1882.  18«.  A 
limite  1  edition  only,  privately  printed,  Calcutta. 

Stokes. — The  Breton  Glosses  at  Orleans.  By  W.  Stokes.  8vo. 
pp.  X.-78,  boards.  1880.  10«.  6^.  A  limited  edition  only,  privately  printed, 
Calcutta. 

Stokes. — Three  Middle-Irish  Homilies  on  the  Lives  of  Saints  Patrick, 
Brigit,  and  Columba.  By  W.  Stokes.  8vo.  pp.  xii.-140,  boards.  1877. 
lOs.  Qd.    A  limited  edition  only  privately  printed,  Calcutta. 

Stokes. — Beunans  Meriasek.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop 
and  Confessor.  A.  Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by 
Whitley  Stokes.    Medium  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xyi.-280,  and  Facsimile.  1872.    lit. 

Wright's  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon. 

KONKANI. 
i. — A  KoNKANi  Grammar.     By  Anoelus  F.  X.  Maffei.     Syo. 

p.  xiv.  and  438,  cloth.     Mangalore,  1882.     18«. 

fei. — An  English-Konkani  and  Konkani-Ekglish  Dictionary. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  546 ;  xii.  and  158.  Two  parts  in  one.  Half  bound.    £1  lOt. 


Ma£ 


LIBYAN. 

HewmaH. — Libyan  Vocabulary.  An  Essay  towards  Reprodacing  the 
Ancient  Numidian  Language,  out  of  Four  Modem  Languages.  By  P.  W. 
Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London;  formerly  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College ;  and  now  M.B.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  yL  and  204,  doth. 
1882.     lOi.  6d. 


67  and  59,  Liuigate  mil,  London,  E.C.  77 

MAHRATTA. 

.£80p*8  Fables. — Orip^inally  Translated  into  Marathi  by  Sadashiva 
Kashinuth  Chhatre.  Revised  from  the  1st  ed.  8yo.  cloth.  Bombay,  1877.  6«.  6^. 

Ballantyne. — A  Grammab  of  the  Mahratta  Lanquage.     For  the 

use  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.     By  Jambs  B.  Ballamtynb,  of 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  56.     5s, 

Bellairs. — A  Geamkab  of  the  Mabathi  Language.     By  H.  S.  K. 

Bellairs,  M.A.,  and  Laxm an  Y.  Ashkbdkar,  B.A.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  90.    5«. 
Molesworth. — A  Diction aby,  Mabathi  and  English.     Compiled  by 
J.  T.  MoLBS WORTH. assisted  by  Gborge  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged.     By  J.  T.  Molbsworth.    Royal  4to.  pp.  xxx  and  922* 
boards.    Bombay,  1857.    £3  3«. 

M olesworth. — A  Compendium  of  Moleswobth's  Mabathi  and  English 
Dictionary.  By  Baba  Padmanji.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  624.     21«. 

Havalkar. — The  Student's  MabXthi  Gbammab.    By  G.  R.  Navalkab. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  342.  Bombay,  1879.  18«. 
Tukarama. — A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  TukadLma 
(the  Poet  of  the  Mah&r&shtra).  In  Marathi.  Edited  by  Vishnu  Parashu- 
ram  Shastki  Pandit,  under  the  supervision  of  Sankar  Pandurang  Pandit,M.A. 
With  a  complete  Index  to  the  Poems  and  a  Glossary  of  difficult  Words.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Poet  in  English,  by  Jan&rdan  Sakh&r&m  6&dgil. 
2  vols,  in  large  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  742,  and  pp.  728,  18  and  72.  Bombay 
1873.     £1  11«.  6(/.  each  vol. 


MALAGASY. 

Parker. —A  Concise  Gbammab  op  the  Malagasy  Language.     By  G. 
W.  Parkbr.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  66,  witb  an  Appendix,  cloth.     1883.     6«. 

Van  der  TxLnk. — Outlines  of  a  Gbammab  of  the  Malagast  Language 

By  H.  N.  van  dbr  Tuuk.    Bvo.,  pp.  28,  sewed,    la. 


MALAY. 

Dennys. — A  Handbook  op  Malay  Colloquial,  as  spoken  in  Singapore, 
Being  a  Series  of  Introdactory  Lessons  for  Domestic  and  Business  Purpotes. 
By  N.  B.  Dbnnys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Author  of  *'Tbe 
Folklore  of  China,"  **  Handbook  of  Cantonese,"  etc.,  etc.  Bvo.  cloth,  pp. 
204.     1878.    £\  \a. 

Maxwell. — A  Manual  of  the  Malay  Language.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Sketch  of  the  Sanskrit  Element  in  Malay.  By  W.  £.  Maxwell, 
Assistant  Resident,  Perak,  Malay  Peninsula.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii- 
184.     1882.     7#.  6rf. 

Swettenham. — ^Vocabulaby  of  the  English  and  Malay  Languages. 
With  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Swettenham.  2  Vols.  Vol.  I.  English-Malay  Vo- 
cabulary  and  Dialogues.  Vol.  IL  Malay-English  YocabuTary.  Small  8voi 
boards.     Singapore,  1881.     £1. 

Van  der  TxiTik. — Shobt  Account  of  the  Malay  Manuscbipts  belonging 
TO  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socibtt.  By  H.  N.  vandbrTuuk.  Bvo.,  pp.52.  2$.^d, 


MALAYALIM. 
Oondert. — A  Malayalam  and  English  Dictionaby.     By  Rev.  H. 

Gundert,  D.  Ph.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  1116.    £2  10«. 
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MAORI. 

Grey. — Maobi  Mementos:  being  a  Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 

the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.     With 

Introductory  Remarks  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  added  a  small  Collec- 

ion of  Laments,  etc.  By  Ch.  Oliver  B.  Davis.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  2*28, cloth.  I2i. 

Williams. — First  Lessons  in  the  Maori  Language.     TVith  a  Short 
Vocabulary.     By  "W.  L.  Williams,  B.A.     Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  98,  cloth.     6s. 


PALI. 

D'Alwis. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Alwis,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Vol.  L  (all 
published),  pp.  xxxii.  and  244.     1870.     8«.  6^. 

BeaL  — Dhammapada.     See  **  Trubner*s  Oriental  Series,"  page  3. 

Bigandet. — Gaudama.     See  **  Triibncr's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Buddhist  Birth  Stories.     See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Biihler. — Trkee  New  Edicts   op   Asoka.     By  G.  Buhlkr.      16mo. 

sewed,  with  Two  Facsimiles.     2a.  6d. 
Childers. — A  Pali-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 
and  with  numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.    Compiled  by  the  late 
Prof.  R.  C.  Childbus,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.    Imperial  8vo.    Double 
Columns.     Complete  in  I  Vol.,  pp.  xxii.  and  622,  cloth.     1876.     £3  3#. 

The  first  Pali  Dictionary  ever  published. 

Childers. — The  Mahaparinibbanasutta  of  the  Sutta-Pitaka.    The 

Pali  Text.     Edited  by  the  late  Professor  R.  C.  Child  bus.     8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
72.     5s. 

Childers. — On  Sandhi  in  Pali.     By  the  late  Prof.  R.  C.  Childers. 

8vo.  sewed,  pp.  22.     la. 

Coomara  Swamy. — Sutta  Nf pIta  ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ixxvi.  and  160.     1874.    6#. 

Coomara  Swamy. — The  DathAvansa  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  English  Translation  only.  With  Nutes.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  100.     1874.     6a. 

Coomdra  Swamy. — The  DathXvansa  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English, 
with  Notes.  By  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy,  Mudeli&r.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
174.     1874.     lOa.  6rf. 

Davids. — See  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  4. 

Davids. — SIgiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  and  the  39th 

Chaptbu  of  the  Mahavamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  8vo.  pp.  30.  1*.  6d, 

Dickson. — The  Patimokkha,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation,  and  Notes,  by  J.  F. 
Dickson.     8vo.  sd.,  pp.  69.     2«. 

FausbolL — JItaka.     See  under  JItaka. 

Fausboll. — The  Dasaratha-JXtaka,  being  the  Buddhist  Story  of  King 

Kkma.    The  original  P&Ii  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  V.  Fausboll. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  48.     2a.  6cl. 

Fausboll. — Five  JAtakas,  containing  a  Fairy  Tale,  a  Comical  Story, 
and  Three  Fables.  In  the  original  PUi  Text,  accompanied  with  a  TnnaktiOB 
and  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  72.    6s, 

FausboU. — Ten  Jatakas  The  Original  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translatioii 
and  Notes.    By  V.  Fausboll.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xili.  And  128.    7«.  6d. 


57  and  59,  Lmlgate  Hill,  Landon^  E,C.  79 

Fryer. — Vuttodaya.  (Exposition  of  Metre.)  By  Saj^gharakkhita 
Thera.  a  Pali  Text,  Edited,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Major  G.  E. 
FuYER,     8vo.  pp.  44.     2s.  6</. 

Haas. — Cataloqtje  op  Saj^skrit  ajtd  Pali  Books  in  the  LisRABr  op 
THE  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Eknst  Haas.  Printed  by  Permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  200.    £1  U, 

Jataka  (The) ;   together  with  its  Gommentary.     Being  Tales  of  the 

Anterior   Birth  of  Gotama  Buddha.     For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the  original 

Pali   by   V.    Fausboll.     Demy  8vo.   cloth.    Vol.   I.    pp.  512.     1877.     28*. 

Vol.  11.,  pp.  452.     1879.     2d.«.     Vol.  III.  pp.  viii.-644.     1883.     28f.     For 

Translation  see  under  *'  Buddhist  Birth  Stones,"  page  4. 

The  **  Jataka  '*  is  a  collection  of  legends  in  Pali,  relating  the  history  of  Buddha's  trans- 
migration before  he  was  bom  as  Gotama.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  work  is  authenticated 
by  its  forming  part  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  which  was  finally  settled  at 
the  last  Council  in  246  b.c.  The  collection  has  long  been  known  as  a  storehouse  of  ancient 
fables,  and  as  the  most  original  attainable  source  to  which  almost  the  whole  of  this  kind  of 
literature,  from  the  Panchatantra  and  Pilpay*B  fables  down  to  the  nursery  stories  of  the  present 
day,  is  traceable ;  and  it  has  been  considered  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  Buddhistic  studies  as 
well  as  for  more  general  literary  purposes,  that  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  complete 
work  should  be  prepared.    The  present  publication  is  intended  to  supply  this  want. — Athenaum, 

Mahawansa  (The) — The  Mahawansa.  From  the  Thirty- Seventh 
Chapter.  Revised  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  by 
H.  Sumanoala,  and  Don  Anduis  de  Silva  Batuwantudawa.  Vol.  I.  Pali 
Text  in  Sinhalese  character,  pp.  xxxii.  and  436.  Vol.  II.  Sinhalese  Transla- 
tion, pp.  lii.  and  a78    half  bound.     Colombo,  1877.    £2  is. 

Mason. — The  Pali  Text  op  Kachchatano's  Grammaji,  with  English 
Annotations.  By  Francis  Mason,  D.D.  I.  The  Text  Aphorisms,  1  to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations, including  the  Tarious  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manascripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a  Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.     8yo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  75,  and  28.     Toongoo,  1871.    £\  XU.  6d. 

Minayeff. — Grammaibe  Palie.  Esqnisse  d'une  Phonetique  et  d'une 
Morphologic  do  la  Langue  Palie.  Traduite  du  Russe  par  St.  Guyard.  By 
J.  MiNAYEPP.     8yo.  pp.  128.     Paris,  1874.    8«. 

Miiller. — Simplipied  Grammar  op  the  Pali  Language.  By  E.  U  iLller, 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  144.     1884.     7«.  6^. 

Olcott. — Buddhist  Catechism. 

Senart. — Kaccayaj^a  et  la   LittI:rature  Grammaticale  du  Pali. 

Ire  Partie.  Granimaire  Palie  de  Kaccayana,  Sutras  et  Commentaire,  publics 
avec  une  traduction  et  des  notes.par  £.  Sbnart.  8to.  pp.  338.  Paris,  1871. 
12«.  _«^__^_^_^ 

PAZAND. 

Maino-i-Khard  (The   Book  of   the).  —  The  Pazand    and  Sanskrit 

Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  the  Pazand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equiTalents,  a  sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introdnction.  By  E.  W.  West.  8to.  sewed,  pp, 
481.     1871.     ]6«. 

PEGUAN. 

Haswell. — Grammatical   Notes   and   Vocabulary   op   the   Peguan 

Lanouaob.  To  which  are  added  a  few  pages  of  Phrases,  etc.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hahwell.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  160.     15«. 
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PEHLEWI. 
Dinkaxd  (The). — The  Original  Pehlwi  Text,  the  same  transliterated 

in  Zend  Characters.  Translations  of  the  Text  in  the  Gajrati  and  English 
].anguages;  a  Commentary  and  Glossary  of  Select  Terms.  By  Peshotux 
DuBTOOH  Behhamjeb  SuNjANA.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     8yo.  cloth.     £2  2s, 

Hang. — An  Old  Pahlavi-Pazaitd  Glossary.  Ed.,  with  Alphabetical 
Index,  by  Dbstur  Hosuamoji  Jamaspji  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the  Parsis  ia 
Malwa.  Rev.  and  Enl.,  with  Intro.  Essay  on  the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  M.  Hauo, 
Ph.D.  Pub.  by  order  of  Got.  of  Bombay.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  162,268,8d.  1870.  28*. 

Hang. — A  Lectdke  on  an  Original  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Aauo,  Ph.D.  8to.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1865.     2«. 

Hang. — The  Parsis.     See  **Trubner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  3. 

Hang. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlavi  Glossary.  Edited  in  the  Original 
Characters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabeticallndex.  By  Dr8TUR  Hoshbmoji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of 
the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Rev.  with  Notes  and  Intro,  by  Martin  Havo, 
Ph.D.   Pnbl.  by  order  of  Got.  of  Bombay.    8to. sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  132.    1^ 

Hang. — The  Book  of  Arda  Viraf.     The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  by 

Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa.  Rerised  and  collated  with  further  M8S.,wiUi 
an  English  translation  and  Introdoction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Texts 
and  Translations  of  the  Gosht-i  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Naak.  By  Martdi 
Hauo,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  Assisted  by  £.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Bombay  Government.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ixxz.,  v.,  and  316.    £\  5t. 

Hinochehexji. — Pahlavi,  Gujarati  and  English  Dictionary.  By 
Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocherji,  Jam  asp  Asana.  8to.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cliiu 
and  1  to  168,  and  Vol.  II.  pp.  xxxii.  and  pp.  169  to  440.  1877  and  1879. 
Cloth.     14«.  each.    (To  be  completed  in  6  vols.) 

Snigana. — A  Grammar   of  the  Pahlyi  Lanoitaoe,  with  Quotations 

and  Examples  from  Original  Works  and  a  Glossary  of  Words  bearing  affinity 
with  the  Semitic  Languages.  By  Peshotxjn  Dustooh  Bbh&amjbb  Svnjana, 
Principal  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy  Zurthosi  Madressa.  8Y0.cLy  pp.  18-457. 
259. 

ThomaB. — Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals  and  Coins,  illustrating 

the  Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a  Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Hftji&bad  Cave,  demonstrating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a  Professing  Christian.  By  Edwabo 
Thoma8,  F  R.S.    Illustrated.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  148.    7«.  6d, 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Kecent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an 
Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  Contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabarist&n.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.    8vo.  pp.  66,  and  2  plates,  cloth,  sewea.     3«.  6d, 

West. — Glossary  and  Index  of  the  Pahlayi  Texts  of  ths  Book  of 
Arda  Viraf,  The  Tale  of  Gosht-I  Fryano,  The  Hadokht  Nask,  and  to  some 
extracts  from  the  Din-Eard  and  Nirangistan ;  prepared  from  Destor  Hothanrii 
Asa*s  Qlossanr  to  the  Arda  Viraf  Namak,  and  from  the  Original  Texts,  wuk 
Notes  on  Pahlavi  Grammar.  By  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Bevised  by  MAicmr 
Haxjo,  Ph.D.  Pablished  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  8to.  lewed, 
pp.  viii.  and  352.    25*. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH. 

Haldeman.  —  Pennsylvania  Dutch  :  a  Dialect  of  South  Germany 
with  an  Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.     1872.     3«.  6d, 


PERSIAN. 
BaUantyne. — Principles    of    Persian    CALioRArHY,    illustrated   by 

Lithographic  Plates  of  the  TA*'LIK  characters,  the  one  usually  employed  in 
writing  the  Persian  and  the  HindQstuni.  Second  edition.  Prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  by  Jamrs  R.  Ballantynb. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  14,  6  plates.     2«.  6d. 

Blochmann. — The  Prosody  of  the  Persians,  according  to  Saifi,  Jami, 
and  other  Writers.  By  H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor,  Calcutta 
Madrasah.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  166.     lOs.  6d. 

Blochmaim. — A  Treatise  on  the  Kuba'i  entitled  Risalah  i  Taranah. 

By  Agha  Ahmad  'All  With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H. 
Blochmann,  M.A.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  11  and  17.    2«.  6^. 

Blochmann. — The  Persian  Metres  by  ^kim,  and  a  Treatise  on  Persian 
Rhyme  by  J  ami.  Edited  in  Persian,  by  H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  8  vo.  scarce 
pp.  62.    3«.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Books,  Printed  in  the  East.  Con- 
stantly for  sale  by  Triibner  and  Co.     ISmo.  sewed,  pp.  46.     Is. 

Eastwick. — The  Gulistan.     See  *'  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Finn. — Persian  for  Travellers.  By  A.  Finn,  H.B.M.  Consul  at 
Rebht.  Parti.  Rudiments  of  Grammar.  Part  II.  English-Persian  Vocabulary. 
Obloug  32mo,  pp.  xxii.— 232,  cloth.     1884.     6«. 

Griffith. — YusuF  and  Zulaikha.  See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  p.  5. 

H^z  of  Shiraz. — Selections  from  his  Poems.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  by  Herman  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknbll.  Demy 
4to.,  pp.  XX.  and  384,  printed  on  fine  stoat  plate-paper,  with  appropriate 
Oriental  Bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.     £2  2«. 

Haggard  and  Le  Strange. — The  Vazir  of  Lankfran.    A  Persian 

Play.  A  Text- Book  of  Modem  Colloquial  Persian,  for  the  use  of  European 
Travellers,  Residents  in  Persia,  and  Students  in  India.  Edited,  with  a  Gram- 
matical Introductibn,  a  Translation,  copious  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  giving  the 
Pronunciation  of  all  the  words.  By  W.  H.  Haooard  and  Guy  Le  Strange. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  xl.-176  and  56  (Persian  Text),  cloth.     1882.     10*.  ed. 

Mirkhond. — The  History  of  the  AtAbeks  of  Stria  and  Persia. 
Bt  MuHAMifED  Bex  KhAwendshah  Ben  Mahmud,  commonly  called 
Mirku6nd.  Now  first  Edited  from  the  Collation  of  Sixteen  MSS.,  by 
W.  H.  Morley,  Barrister-at-law,  M.R.A.S.  To  which  is  added  a  Series 
of  Facsimiles  of  the  Coins  struck  by  the  At&bekB,  arranged  and  described 
by  W,  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  7  Plates,  pp.  118. 
1848.     7*.  6rf. 

Morley. — A  Descriptive  Catalogne  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  in 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley,  M.R.A.S. 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.     I«ondon,  1854.     2«.  6^. 

Palmer. — The   Song  of  the   Reed;    and  other  Pieces.     By  E.  H. 

Palmeu,  M.A.,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  208,    St. 
Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  translationB  flrom  HafliB,  from  Omer  el  Kheiyim,  and  fh>m 
other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  poets. 
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Palmer.  —  A  Concise  Persian-English  Dictionary  By  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.A.,  ProfesBor  of  Arabic  m  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.    Royal  16mo.  pp.  viii.  and  364,  cloth.     1883.     10».  6d. 

Palmer. — A  Concise  English-Persian  Dictionary.  Together  with 
a  Simplitied  Grammar  of  tho  Pernian  Lan^age.  By  the  late  £.  H. 
l^ALMEu,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner's  Reader  and  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge. 
Completed  and  Edited  from  the  MS.  left  imperfect  at  his  death.  By  G.  Lb 
Strange.     Royal  16mo.  pp.  xii.  and  546,  cloth.     1883.     10*.  6rf. 

Palmer. — Persian  Grammar.     See  page  48. 

Redhonse. — The  Mesneti.     See  "  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Bieu. — Catalogite  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Charleb  Uieu,  Ph.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  MS8.  Vol.  I. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  432.  1879.  £1  5«.  Vol.  II.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  446. 
1881.     25» 

Whinfield. — Gulshan-i-Raz  ;  The  Mystic  Rose  Garden  of  Sa'd  ud 
din  Mahmud  Shahistani.  The  Persian  Text,  with  an  English  Translation  and 
Notes,  chiefly  from  the  Commentary  of  Muhammed  Bin  Yahya  Lahiji.  By 
E.  H.  Whinfield,  M.A.,  late  of  H.M.B.C.S.  4to.  pp.  xvi.,  94,  60,  cloth. 
1880.     10;»   dd 

Whiniield. — The  Quatrains  op  Omar  KhatyAm.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  hy  E.  H.  "WiiniFiELD,  M.A.,  late  of  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  96.     1881.     5s. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 

Leland. — Pidoin-English  Sing-Song  ;  or  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
China-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Fcap. 
8to.  cl,  pp.  yiii.  and  140.      1876.    6f. 

POLISH. 

MorfiU. — A  Simplified  Qrammar  of  the  Polish  Language.  By 
W.  R.  MoRFiLL,  M.A.     Crown  8?o.  pp.  viii. — 64,  cloth.     1884.     Zs.  6d, 

PRAKRIT. 

Cowell. — A  short  Introduction  to  the  Ordinary  Prakrit  of  the 
Sanskrit  Dramas.  With  a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By 
Prof.  E.  B.  Co  WELL.     Cr.  8to.  limp  cloth,  pp.  40.    1875.    3«.  6d, 

Cowell. — Prakrita-Prakasa  ;  or,  1'he  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi, 
with  the  Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha ;  the  first  complete  Edition  of  the 
Original  Text,  with  various  Beadfings  from  a  dilation  of  Six  MSS.  in  tho  Bod- 
leian Lihrary  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  tlie 
£ai»t  India  House ;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and  Index  of 
Prakrit  Words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar. 
By  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Cambridge.  New  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  Additions,  and  Correctioiis.  Second 
Issue.     Syo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxi.  and  204.     1868.     14f. 


PUKSHTO  (Pakkhto,  Pashto). 
Bellew. — A  Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Lajtouaos,  on  a 

New  and  Improved  System.  Combining  Brevity  with  Utility,  and  lUostnited  liy 
Exercises  and  Dialogues.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Aisistaiit  Snrfoon,  Bengal  Army. 
Saper-royal  8vo.,pp.  zii.  and  156,  cloth.     2U. 
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Bellew. — A  Dictionary  of  the  PtrxKHTo,  or  Pttkshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System.  With  a  reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto, 
By  H.  \V.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  Royal  8to. 
T>p.  zii.  and  356*  cloth.    42«. 

Plowden. — Translation  of  the  Kalid-i- Afghani,  the  Text  Book  for 
the  Pakkhto  Examination,  with  Notes,  Historical,  Geographical,  Grammatical, 
and  Explanatory.  By  Trevor  Chicuele  Plowden,  Captain  H.M.  Bengal 
Infantry,  and  Assistant  Commissioner,  Panjab.  Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  zx.  and 
395  andix.    With  Map.     Lahore,  1875.     £2  10«. 

Thorbam. — BANNtJ ;  or,  Our  Afj^haii  Frontier.  By  8.  S.  Thorburn, 
I.C.S.,  Settlement  Officer  of  the  Bann(i  District.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  480. 
1876.  18«. 
pp.  171  to  230:  Popular  Stories,  Ballads  and  Riddles,  and  pp.  231  to  413: 
Pashto  Proverbs  Translated  into  English,  pp.  414  to  473:  Pashto  Proverbs 
in  Pashto. 

Tmnipp. — Grammar  of  the  PaSto,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  &nd  North-Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpf 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.     21«. 


ROUMANIAN. 
Torceann. — Simplittei)  Grammar  of  the  Roitmantan  Language.     By 

R.  Torcbanu.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.-72,  cloth.     1883.     6a, 


RUSSIAN. 

Biola. — A  Graduated  Kussian  Readf.r,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
Russian  Words  contained  in  it.  By  H.  Riola.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  314. 
1879.     10j».  6</. 

Biola. — How  TO  Learn  Russian.     A  Manual  for  Students  of  Russian, 

based  upon  the  Ollendorfian  system  of  teaching  languages,  and  adapted  for 
self  instruction.  By  Henry  Riola,  Teacher  of  the  Russian  Language.  With 
a  Preface  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  576.     1884.     \'28. 

Key  to  the  above.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  126.     1878.     58, 
Thompson. — Dialogues,  Russian  and  English.     Compiled  by  A.  R. 
Thompson.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.-132.    1882.    5*. 


SAMARITAN. 
Butt. — A  Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  Dogma,  and  Literature. 

Published  as  an  Introduction  to  **  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum.  By 
J.  W.  NuTT,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  172.  1874.  bs. 
Nutt. — Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum.  Edited  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  a  Sketch  of  Samaritan  History, 
Dogma,  and  Literature.  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii., 
172,  and  84.     With  Plate.     1874.     \os. 


SAMOAN. 
Pratt. — A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Language.     By 

Kev.  George  Pkatt,  Forty  Years  a  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  Samoa.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  S.J.  Whitmee,  F.E.G.S. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  380.     1878.     18«. 
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SANSKRIT. 

Aitareya  Brahmanam  of  the  Big  Veda.     2  toIs.    See  under  Haug. 

D'Alwis. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  akd  Sinhalese 
LiTBRAKY  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  Jambs  D'Alwih,  M.R.A.S.,  AdTOcateof 
the  Supreme  Court,  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Yolames.  VoL  I.,  pp.  xxxii.  and2H, 
sewed.     1870.     8«.  6cf. 

Apastambiya  Dharma  Satram. — Aphorisms  of  the  Sacred  Laws  of 

THB  Hindus,  by  AfASTAMBA.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  G. 
Biihler.  By  order  of  the  GoTemment  of  Bombay.  2  parts.  8to.  cloth, 
1868-71.     £14«.  6</. 

Arnold. — Light  of  Asia.     See  page  31. 

Arnold. — Indian   Poetry.     See  "Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Arnold. — The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  India.  By  Edwin  Arnold, 
M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.    Fcap.  8yo.  sd.,  pp.  24.     U. 

Apte. — The  Student's  Guide  to  Sanskrit  Composition.  Being  a 
Treatise  on  Sanskrit  Syntax  for  the  use  of  School  and  Colleges.  8to.  boards. 
Poona.  1881.     6*. 

Apte. — The  Student's  English-Sanskrit  Dictionary.     Roy.  8vo.  pp. 

xii.  and  526,  cloth.     Poona,  1884.     16«. 

Atharva  Veda  Prati9akhya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Auctores  Sanscriti.  Vol.  I.  The  Jaiminlya-Nyaya-Mala-Yistara. 
Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society  under  the  supenrision  of  Theodob 
GoldstUcker.  Parts  I.  to  YII.,  pp.  582,  large  4 to.  sewed.  10«.  each  part. 
Complete  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  ^3  13«.  6if.  Vol.  II.  The  Institute,  of  Gautama. 
£dited  with  an  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  F.  Stenzlbr,  Ph.D..  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  (▼.  78. 
187G.  4«.  U.  Vol.  III.  Vaitana  SQtra.  The  Ritual  of  the  Atharva  Veda. 
Edited  with  Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Dr.  Richard  Gabbf.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  119.  1878.  5f.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Vardhamana's  Oanaratnama- 
bodadhi,  with  the  Author's  Commentary.  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and 
Indices,  by  J.  Eoolino,  Ph.D.  8yo.  wrapper.  Part  I.,  pp.  xii.  and  240.  1879. 
6«.     Part  II.,  pp.  240.     1881.     6«. 

Avery. — Contributionsto  theHistory  ofYebb-Inflectionin  Sanskrit. 
By  J.  Ayeut.  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
vol.  X.)  8vo.  paper,  pp.  106.     4«. 

Ballantyne. — Sankhya    Aphorisms    of    Xapila.      See   *'  Triibner's 

Oriental  Series."  page  6. 

Ballantyne. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskett  Grammar  ;  together  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Hitopad6sa.  Fourth  edition.  By  Jambs  R.  Ballantyne, 
LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8vo.  pp.  viii.and  110,  cloth.  1884.  S«.  6A 

Benfey.— A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the 
use  of  Early  Students.  By  Tubodor  Ben  fey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Gbttingen.  Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Royal  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth.     10«.  6</. 

Benfey. — A   Grammar  of  the   Language  op  the  Vkdas.     By  Dr. 

Theodor  Brnfey.     In  1  vol.  8vo.,  of  about  650  p<^ges.  \In  prtparuiioiL, 

Benfey. — Vedica  und  Verwandtes.    By  Theod.  Benfey.    Crown  Bro. 

paper,  pp.  178.  Strassburg,  1877.     7«.  6rf. 

Benfey. — Vedica  und  Linguistica. — By  Th.  Benfey.     Crown  8vo. 

pp.  264.     10*.  6</. 

BibUotheca  Indica. — A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Old  Series.  Fasc  1  to  286.  New  Series, 
Fasc.  1  to  408.  (Special  List  of  Contents  to  be  had  on  ^^licatiop.)  Eftch 
Fasc.  in  8to.,  2«. ;  in  4to.,  4«. 


57  and  59,  Ludyate  Hilly  London,  E.C,  85 

Bibliotheca  Sanskrita. — See  Trubneb. 

Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.     Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  G. 

BuHLER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Elphinstone  College,  and 
F.   KiELHORN,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies,  Deccan  College. 

1868-84. 

1.  Panchatantra  IV.  AND  T.     Edited,   with   Notes,  by  G.  BiiHLSB, 

Ph.  D.     Pp.  84,  16.     3t. 

2.  ITloojfBHATrA's  ParibhXshendu^ekhara.      Edited   and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHORN,  Ph.  D.     Part  I.,  the  Sanskrit  Text  and  Various  Readings, 
pp.  116.     4«. 

3.  Panchatantra II.  and  ni.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  BiiHLEB,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  86,  14,  2.    3«. 

4.  Pancuatantra  i.     Edited,   with  Notes,    by  F.  Kielhobn,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  114,63.    Zs. 

5.  KXlidXsa^s  Raghuvam^a.     "With  the  Commentary  of  Mallindtha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  ShankarP.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  I.  Cantos  I. -VI.   4«. 

6.  KIlidIsa's  MXlatikXonimitba.      Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shank ab 

P.  Pandit,  M.A.     4«.  6rf. 

7.  NIgojIbhatta's   ParibhIshendu^ekhaba       Edited   and  explained 

by  F.  Kielhobn,  Ph.D.     Part  II.    Translation  and   Notes.   (Paribh^shas, 
i.-xxxvii.)    pp.  184.     4*. 

8.  KXlidXsa's  Eaohuyam^a.     With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.     Part  II.     Cantos  VII.- 
XIII.     4«. 

9.  NaoojIbhatta's   PabibhIshendu^ekhaba.      Edited  and  explained 

by  P.  Kielhoun.     Part  II      Translation  and  Notes.     (Paribh&shcls  xxxviii.- 
Ixix.)     4«. 

10.  Dandin*8  Dasakumabachabtta.     Edited  with  critical  and  explana- 

tory Notes  by  G.  Buhler.     Part  I.    3*. 

11.  Bhabtbihabi's  Nitisataka  and  Yaibaoyasataka,  with  Extracts 

from  Two  Sanskrit  Commentaries.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Kasinath  T. 
Telano.     As.  6d. 

12.  Nagojibhatta's  PabibhIshendusekhaba.     Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHORN.     Port  II.     Translation  and  Notes.     (Paribh&shlU  .Ixx.- 
cxxii.)     4«. 

13.  Kaxidasa's  Raghtjvam^a,  with  the  Commentary  of  Mallindtha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pan^it.     Part  III.     Cantos  XIV.- 
XIX.    4*. 

14.  Vikbamankadetachabita.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G. 

BiiuLER.    3«. 

15.  BE[AVABff&Ti*8    Malati-Madhata.      "With    the    Commentary    of 
Jagaddhara,  edited  by  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkab.     14«. 

16.  The  Yikbamobyasiyam.  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  By  KalidIsa. 
Edited  with  English  Notes  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  pp.  xii.  and  129 
(Sanskrit  Text)  and  148  (Notes).     1879.     6». 

17.  Hemachdba's  Desinamala,  with  a  glossary  by  Dr.  Pischel 
and  Dr.  BUhler.    Part  I.     10«. 

18 — 22  and  26.  Patanjah's  Vyakabanamahabhathya.  By  Dr. 
KiELHORN.     Part  I— IV.     Vol.  I.  II.  Part  II.     Each  part  6s. 

23.  The  Yasishthadhabmasastbam.  Aphorisms  on  the  Sacred  Law 
of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  School  of  Vasishtha.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Fuhrur. 
8vo.  sewed.     1883.     2».  6d. 

24.  Kadambabi.    Edited  by  Peteb  Petebson.    8vo.  sowed.    1883.   15«. 

25.  Kibtikaumudi.  Sri  Somesvab^ideva,  and  edited  by  Abaji  Vishnu 
Kathatati.    8ro.  sewed.     1883.     Zs.  6d, 
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27.  MuDR^UiAKSHASA.  By  VisAKHADATTA.  "With  the  commentary  o! 
Dhundhiraj.  Edited  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes  by  E.  T.  Telang.  8?o. 
sewed.     1884.     6«. 

Borooah. — A.  Companion  to  the  Sanskbit-Bjsading  XJndekgradtjates 

of  the  Calcutta  University,  being  a  few  notes  on  the  Sanskrit  Texts  selected 
for  examination,  and  their  Commentaries.  By  Anundorah  Bobooah.  8to. 
pp.  64.     3«.  Gc/. 

Borooah. — A  Pbactical  English-Sanskrit  Dictionary.      By  Anux- 

doram  Borooah,  B.A.,  B.C.S.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol.  I.  A  to  Falseness,  pp.  xx.-580-lO.  Vol.  II.  Falsification  to  Oyster,  pp. 
681  to  1060.  With  a  Supplementary  Treatise  on  Higher  Sanskrit  Grammar  or 
Gender  and  Syntax,  with  copious  illustrations  from  standard  Sanskrit  Authors 
and  References  to  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  pp.  vi.  and  296.  1879.  Vol.  III. 
i:ill«.  6rf.  each. 

Borooah. — Bhavabhxjti  and  his  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.    By 

Anundoram  Borooah.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  70.     St. 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The). — See  under  Kern. 

Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.    Bv 

Charles  Philif  Brown,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  64,  cloth.  Zt.  6(i. 

Bnmell. — IIiktantravyakarana.  A  Pratiqakhya  of  the  Samaveda. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Translation  of  the  Sutras,  and  Indexes,  by 
A.  C.  BuRNELL,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  boards,  pp.  Iviii.  and  84.     10<.  td. 

Bnrnell. — A  Classified  Index  to  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at 
Tanjore.  Prepared  for  the  Madras  Gorernment.  By  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D. 
In  4to.  Part  I.  pp.  iy.  and  80,  stitched,  stiif  wrapper.  Vedic  and  Technical 
Literature.  Part  II.  pp.  iv.  and  80.  Philosophy  and  Law.  1879,  Part  III. 
Drama,  Epics,  Puranas  and  Tantras,  Indices,  1880.     10<.  each  part. 

Burnell. — Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.    By 

A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Civil  Seryice.  Part  1.  Vedie  Mmtfuseriptf. 
Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  64,  sewed.     1870.     2«. 

Burnell. — Dayada9A9Loki.  Ten  Slokas  in  Sanskrit,  with  English 
Translation.     By  A.  C.  Burnell.    8vo.  pp.  11.     2a. 

Burnell. — On  the  Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit  Grammarians.  Their 
Place  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Subordinate  Literatures.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  8vo. 
pp.  120.     \()8.  6d. 

Burnell. — The  Samavidhanabrahmana  (being  the  Third  Brahmaua) 

of  the  Sama  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Saya^a,  an 
English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell. 
Volume  I.  —Text  and  Commentary,  with  Introduction.  8yo.  pp.  xxxyiii.  and 
1U4.     12a\  (id. 

Burnell. — The  Absheyabrahmana  (being  the  fourth  Brahmana)  of 

THE  Sama  Vbda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  Edited,  together  with  Extracts  from  the 
Commentary  of  Sayana,  etc.  An  Introduction  and  Index  of  Words.  By  A.  C. 
Burn  ell,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  51  and  109.  lOa.  6d, 
Burnell. — The  DEVATaDHYaYABRaHMANA  (being  the  Fifth  Brahmana) 
of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text  edited,  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayaigia, 
an  Index  of  Words,  etc.,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.  Svo.  and  Trans., 
pp.  34.      58. 

Burnell. — The  JaiminIya   Text   of  the  Arsheyabrahmaka  op  thr 

Sama  Veda.     Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.  D.     8to.  sewed,  pp. 

56.     7s.  6d. 

Burnell.  —  The    Samhitopanishadbrahmana    (Being    the    SeTenth 

Bruhmana)  of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  With  a  Commentary,  an 
Index  of  Words,  etc.     Edited  by   A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D.     8vo.  stiff  boards, 

pp.  86.     7*.  6rf 
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Burnell. — The  Vam9abbahmana  (being  the  Eighth  Br4hmana)  of  the 

Suma  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana,  a  Preface  and 
Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnkll*  M.K.A.S.,  etc.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliii., 
12,  and  xii.,  with  2  coloured  plates.     10«.  6d. 

Burnell. — The  Ordinances  of  Manu.  See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  6. 

Gatalogne    of    Sanskrit  Works    Printed    in    India,    offered    for 

Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prices  by  TBiiBNBa  &  Co.     16mo.  pp.  52.     1«. 

Chintamon. — A  Commentary  on  the  Text  of  the  BflAOAVAD-GfTiC ; 

or,  the  Discourse  between  Krishna  and  Arjuna  of  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanscrit 
Philosophical  Poem.  With  a  few  Introductory  Papers.  By  Hurryohund 
Chintamon,  Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Guicownr  Idulhar  Rao  Maharajah 
of  Baroda.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  118.     6«. 

Clark. — Meghaduta,  the  Cloud  Messenger.  Poem  of  Kalidasa. 
Translated  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Clakk,  M.A.  Fcap.  8?o.  pp.  64, 
wrapper.     1882      Is. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henr^  Thomas 
Colebrooke.  The  Biography  by  his  son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell.     In  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.     The  Life.     With  Portrait  and  Map.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  492. 

14«. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.     The  Essays.     A   New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowell, 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  544,  and  x. 

and  620.     1873.     28*. 

Cowell  and  Eggeling. — Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscripts 

in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Pro- 
fessors E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggeling.     8vo.  sd.,  pp.  56.    2«.  6J. 

Cowell. — Sarva  Darsana  SAMGiLiHA.  Sco  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  5. 

Da  Cnnlia. — The  Sahyadri  Khanda   op  the  Skanda  Purana;    a 

Mythological,  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  Western  India.  First 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  Text,  with  various  readings.  By  J.  Gbrbon  da  Cuxha, 
M.R.C.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Edinb.,  etc.     8vo.  bds.  pp.  680.     £1  U, 

Davies. — Hindu  Philosophy.  See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  4. 

Davies. — Bhagavad  Gita.     See  "Triibner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  5. 

Butt. — Kings  op  KIshmI ra  :  being  a  Translation  of  the  Sanskrita  "Work 
Rajataranggini  of  Kahlana  Pandita.  By  J.  Ch.  Dutt.  12mo.  paper,  pp.  t.  302, 
and  xxiii.     4«. 

Qantama. — The  Instfiutes  op  Gautama.     See  Auctoree  Sanscriti, 

Ck)ld8tucker. — A  Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and 
improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  U.  WilsonI 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Grammatica, 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  GoLDSxiicKER.    Partsl.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1863.    6«.  each 

OoldstQcker. — Panini  :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  by 
a  study  of  his  Work.  A  separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  KuMAKiLA-bwAMiN.  By  TiiEODOK  GoLDSTucKBR.  Imperial  8vo.  pp 
268,  cloth.     £2  2s. 
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QtoTLgh, — Philosophy  op  the  Upanishads.  See  Triibner'B  Oriental 
Series,  page  6. 

Griffith. — Scenes  feom  the  Ramatana,  Meghaduta,  etc.  Translated 
by  Ralph  T.  H.  Guiffith,  M  Jk.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  244,  cloth.     6«. 

CoNTBMTB.— Preface — Ajodhya— Ravan  Doomed— The  Birth  of  Ranuk— The  Heir  apparent— 
Manthara's  Guile— Daaaratha's  Oath— The  St^p*mother— Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 
Love— Farewell!— The  Hermit's  Son— The  Trial  of  Truth— The  Forest— The  Rape  of  Sita— 
llama's  Despair— The  Messenger  Cloud — Khumhakama— The  Suppliant  Dove — True  Glory^ 
Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

Griffith. — The  EImIyak  op  VIlmiei.  Translated  into  English  verse. 
By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.    5  vols. 

Vol.   I.I  containing   Books    I.    and    II.      Demy  8to.  pp.    xxzii.    440,   cloth* 
1870.     18a.     Out  of  print. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index   of  Names. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  504,  cloth.     18«.     Out  of  print. 

Vol.  III.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  ▼.  and  371,  cloth.     1872L     15<. 

Vol.  IV.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  432.     1873.     18«. 

Vol.  V.     Demy  8to.  pp.  363,  cloth.     1875.     16«. 

Griffith. — KlLiDl8A*8  Bieth  of   the  Wab   God.      See    *'  Triibn  r's 

Oriental  Series,"  page  3. 

Haas. — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  hy  Permission  of  the  British 
Museum.     4 to.  cloth,  pp.  200.     £1  1«. 

Hang. — The  Aitareya  Bbahmanah  of  the  Rig  Veda  :  cont^ning  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited,  Translated,  and  Explained  hy  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D..  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 
Map  of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312  and  544.  £2  2s. 

Hnnter. — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  (Buddhist)  Collected 
in  Nepal  hy  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Nep&l.  Compiled 
from  Lists  in  Calcutta,  France,  and  England.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  C.I.E., 
LL.D.     8to.  pp.  28,  wrapper.     1880.     2*. 

Jacob. — Hindu  Pantheism.   See  "  Trubner's  Oriental  Series,"  page  4. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara  — See  under  Auctores  Sanscbiti. 

Kd^ika. — A  CoMMESTART  ON  Panini's  Grammatical  Aphorisms.  By 
Pandit  Jayaditya.  Edited  by  Pandit  Bala  SabtrI,  Prof.  Sansk.  Coll., 
Benares.     First  part,  8vo.  pp.  490.     Part  II.  pp.  474.     16«.  each  part. 

Kern. — The  Artabhatita,  witb  tbe  Commentary  Bbatadlpiki  of 
Faramadi9vara,  edited  by  Dr.  U.  Kern.    4to.  pp.  xii.  and  107.    9s. 

Kern. —  The  Brhat-SanhitI  ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natoral 
Astrology  of  Vardba-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H. 
Keun,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  UniTcrsity  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  Sto.  pp.  50, 
stitched.  Parts  2  and  3  pp.  51-154.  Part  4  pp.  155-210.  Part  5  pp.  211-266. 
Part  6  pp.  267-330.     Price  2».  each  part.         [  Will  bs  completed  in  Aim  /Wrr#. 
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Kielhom.  — A  G&ammab  of  the  Sanskbit  Language.   By  F.  Ktelhorn, 

Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccan  College.  Registered 
under  Act  zxt.  of  1867.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  260.  cloth.      1870.     10«.  6</. 

Kielhom. — Katyayana  and  Patanjali.  Their  Relation  to  each  other 
and  to  Panini.  By  F.  Kielhokn,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Orient  Lang.  Poona.  8vo. 
pp.  64.     1876.     3«.  Qd. 

Laghn  Kaumudf.  A  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  Varadaraja.  "With  an  English 

Version,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Benares.  Sto.  pp.  zxxvi.  and  424,  cloth. 
£1   lU.  6</. 

Lanman. — On  Noun-Inflection  in  the  Veda.  By  R.  Lanman,  Asso- 
ciate Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  Johns  Hopkins  UniTersity.  8vo.  pp.  276,  wrapper. 
1880.     10«. 

Lanman. — A  Sanskrit  Readee,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  By  C. 
R.  Lanman,  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  Harvard  College.  Part  I.  and  II.— Text  and 
Vocabulary.     Imp.  8vo.  pp.  xi. — 294,  cloth.     1884.     10«.  6rf. 

Mahabharata. — Translated  into  Hindi  for  Madan  Mohun  Bhatt,  by 
Kkishnaohandraduarmadhikarin,  of  Benares.  Containing  all  but  the 
Harivansa.     3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  674,  810,  and  1106.     £3  3a. 

Mahabharata  (in  Sanskrit),  with  the  Commentary  of  Nilakantha.  In 
Eighteen  Books:  Book  I.  Adi  Parvan,fol.  248.  II.  Sahh&do.  fol.  82.'  III.  Vana 
do.  fol.  312.  IV.  Virata  do.  fol.  62.  V.  Udyoga  do.  fol.  180.  VI.  Bhfshma  do. 
fol.  189.  VII.  Drona  do.  fol.  215.  VIII.  Kama  do  fol.  116.  IX.  §alya  do. 
fol.  42.  X.  Sauptika  do.  fol.  19.  XI.  Strf  do.  fol.  19.  XII.  ^kati  do.:— 
a.  R^jadharma,  fol.  128;  b.  Apadharma,  fol.  41;  c.  Mokshadharma,  fol.  290. 
XIII.  Anu§&sana  Parvan,  fol.  207.  XIV.  Aswamcdhika  do.  fol.  78.  XV.  A^ra- 
mav&sika  do.  fol.  26.  XVI.  Mausala  do.  fol.  7.  XVII.  M&h&prasth&nika  do. 
fol.  3.  XVIII.  Swargarokana  do.  fol.  8.  Printed  with  movable  types.  Oblong 
folio.   Bombay,  1863.     £l2"l2«. 

Maha-Vira^Charita ;   or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama. 

An  Indian  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabhijti.     By  John  Pickfoud,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6«. 

Maino-i-Khard  (The  Book  of  the).— The  Fazand  and  Sanskrit  Texts 
(in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Xeriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  the  Pazand  texts,  con- 
taining the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a  sketch  of  Pazand  Gram- 
mar, and  an  Introduction.  By  E.  W.  West.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  484.    1871.    16*. 

Manava^Kalpa^Sntra ;  heing  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Yaidik 

Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A  Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a  Preface  by  Theodor  GoLDSTiicKBR.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letter- 
press and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.     Cloth.     £4  4«. 

Mandlik. — The  YAjxavalkya  Smeiti,  Complete  in  Original,  with  an 
English  Translation  and  Notes.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Sources  of,  and 
Appendices  containing  Notes  on  various  Topics  of  Hindu  Law.  By  V.  N. 
Mandlik.  2  vols,  in  one.  Roy.  8vo.  pp.  Text  177,  and  Transl.  pp.  Ixxivii.  and 
532.  Bombay,  1880.     £3. 

Megha-Duta  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger.)  By  Ealidasa.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
late  U.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson,  sometime 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Haileybury.     New  Edition.    4to.  cloth, pp.  xi.  and  180.     10«.  6</. 

Muir. — Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers.  See  *•  Triibner's  Oriental 
Series,'*  page  3. 
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Mnir. — Oeioinal  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  uid 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
Into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged. 
8yo.  pp.  xr.  5^2,  cloth.     1868.     21«. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions. 
8ro.  pp.  xxxii.  and  51*2,  cloth.     1871.     2U. 

Vol.  III.  TheVedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  reyised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  312,  cloth.     1868.     16«. 

Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.     Second  Edition  Revised.   8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  524,  cloth.    1873.  21i. 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 
pp.  xvi.  49*2,  cloth,  1 884.     2U. 

Bfagananda ;  or  the  Joy  of  thb  Snake- Wobld.     A  Buddhist  Drama 

in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notea,from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palmeb  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowsll. 
Crown  8to.,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.     4«.  6</. 

Bfalopdkhydnam. — Story  of  Nala  ;  an  Episode  of  the  Maha-Bharata. 
The  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Vocabulary,  Analysis,  and  Introduction.  By  Monibr 
Williams,  M.A.  The  Metrical  Translation  by  the  Very  Ber.  H.  H.  Milxan, 
D.D.     8vo.  cl.     16». 

Bfaradiya  Dharma  Sastram;  ob,  the  Institutes  op  Karada.  Trans- 
lated for  the  First  Time  from  the  unpublished  Sanskrit  original.  By  Dr.  Jclivs 
Jolly,  University,  Wurzburg,  With  a  Preface,  Notes  chiefly  critical,  an  Index 
of  Quotations  from  Narada  in  the  principal  Indian  Digests,  and  a  general  Index. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxv.  144,  cloth.   10<.  6<^. 

Oppert. — List  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  Private  Libraries  of 
Southern  India.  Compiled,  Arranged,  and  Indexed,  by  Gustav  Oppebt, 
Ph.D.     Vol.  I.     Royal  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  620.     1880.    21«. 

Oppert. — On  the  Weapons,  Army  Oboanization,  and  Political  Maxims 
of  the  Ancient  Hindus.  With  Special  Reference  to  Gunpowder  and  Fire  Arms. 
By  G.  Oppert.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  yi.  and  162.  Madras,  1880.     7«.  6</. 

Patai\jali. — Thb  Vyakarana-Mahabhashya  of  Patanjali.  Edited 
by  F.  KiELHOBN,  Ph.D.,  I'rofeBsor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Dcocan  College. 
Vol.  I.,  Part  I.     pp.  200.     8«.  6rf. 

Edm^yan  of  Vdliniki.^5  vols.     See  under  Gbipfith. 

Kam  Jasan.  —  A   Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionart.      Being  an 

Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson's  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendix  explaining 
the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pandit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen'a  College, 
Benares.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  GoTemmentt  N.W.P.  Royal 
8to.  clothf  pp.  ii.  and  707.     2%s. 

Big-Veda    Sanhita. — A    Collection    op    Ancient    Hindu    Hymns. 

Constituting  the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-Toda ;  the  oldeat  aathority 
for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hiodui.  Tnuulated  from  the 
Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  II.  Wilson,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  a 
Postscript  by  Dr.  Fitzedwakd  Hall.  Vol.  I.  8to.  doth,  pp.  lii.  and  ^48. 
Price  2\s. 
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Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  consti- 
tuting the  Fifth  to  Kighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.     Translated 
from   the  Original   Sanskrit  by  the  late  Uokace  IIayman  Wjlson,  M.A., 
•  F.R.S.,  etc.     Edited   by    E.   B.  Co  well,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the   Calcutta 

Sanskrit  College.    Vol.  IV.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  214.     14*. 
A  few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  left.  [  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  ih^  Prtaa. 

Big-Veda- Sanhita :  Toe  Sacred  Hymns  op  the  Brahmans.  Trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  MiIller.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls* 
College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts,  or  the  Storm- 
Gods.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  clii.  and  264.     1869.     12«.  6c/. 

Big- Veda. — THEHrMysoFrnEKio-VEDA  in  theSambitaandPada  Texts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F.  Max  Mullek,  M.A.,  etc.  Second 
edition.  With  the  Two  Texts  on  Parallel  Pages.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  pp.  1700, 
sewed.     1877     32a. 

Sabdakalpadrama,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  EajIh 
Radhakanta  Deva.  In  Bengali  characters.  4to.  Parts  1  to  40.  (In 
coarse  of  publication.)     3».  6^.  each  part. 

Sama-Vidhana-Br^hmana.   With  the  Commentary  of  Sayana.    Edited, 

with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  1. 
Text  and  Commentary.  With  Introduction.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104. 
r2#,  6rf. 

Saknntala. — A  Sanskbit  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.    Edited  by  Monieb 

Williams,  M. A.     Second  Edition.     8to.  cl.     £1  It, 

Saknntala. — Kalidasa's  Cakuntala.    The  Bcngalf  Recension.    With 

Critical  Notes.  Edited  by  Kichaud  Pischel.   8to.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  210.    14«. 

Sarya-Sabda-Sambodhini ;  on.  The  Complete  Sanskbit  Dictionaby. 

In  Telugu  characters.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  1078.     £2  \bs. 

Snrya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the). — See  Whitney. 

Taittirfya-Pratiqakhya. — See  Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati. — ^Vachaspatya,  a  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  in  Ten 

Parts.  Compiled  by  Taranatha  Tarkavachaspati,  Professor  of  Grammar 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Government  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta.  An  Alpha> 
betically  Arranged  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  Copioat 
Citations  from  the  Grammarians  and  Scholiasts,  from  the  Vedas,  etc.  Parts  I. 
to  XIII.    4to.  paper.     1873-6.     18<.  each  Part. 

Thibaut. — The  StJLVASth:BAS.  English  Translation,  with  an  Intro- 
duction. By  G.  Thibaut,  Ph.D.,  Anglo- Sanskrit  Professor  Benares  College. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  47,  with  4  Plates.     5«. 

Thibaut. — Contributions  to  the  Explanation  of  Jyotisha-Vedanga 
By  G.  Thibaut,  Ph.D.    Svo.  pp.  27.     1*.  6rf. 

Triibner's  Bibliotheca  Sanscrita.  A  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture, chiefly  printed  in  Europe.  To  which  is  added  a  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
Works  printed  in  India ;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Pali  Books.  Constantly  for  salo 
by  Triibner  &  Co.     Cr.  Svo.  sd.,  pp.  84.     2*.  6</. 

Vardhamana. — See  Auctores  Sanscriti,  page  82. 

Vedarthayatna  (The) ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Interpret  the  Vedas.  A 
Marathi  and  English  Translation  of  the  Big  Veda,  with  the  Original  Samhita 
and  Pada  Texts  in  Sanskrit.  Parts  I.  to  XXVI II.  bvo.  pp.  1—^96.  Price 
3«.  ^d.  each. 
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Vishna-Parana  (The) ;  a  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

TraQslated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  denved  chiefly 
from  other  Par&nas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fitz- 
BDWARD  Hall.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cxl.  and  200;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343  : 
Vol.  III.  pp.  348:  Vol.  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth;  Vol.  V.  Part  I.  pp.  ^92,  cloth. 
10«.  6</.  each.  Vol.  V.,  Part  11,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  by  Fitzedward 
Hall.     flvo.  cloth,  pp.  268.     VU, 

Weber. — On  the  Eahatana.     By  Dr.   Albkkcht  Weber,    Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  M  .A.     Kepnnted  from 
*'  The  Indian  Antiquary."     Fcap.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  130.     5«. 

Weber. — Indian  Litebatuee.  See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series," 
page  3. 

Whitney. — Atharva  Veda  PRlTi9lKnTA ;  or,  ^aunakfyd  Catnradhya- 
yik^  (The).  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  William  li.  Whitnby,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College.    8to.  pp.  286,  boards.    £,\  11«.  6^. 

Whitney. — Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the):  A  Text-book  of 
Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calcutations  of  Eclipses,  a  Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  the 
Rev.  £.  Burgess.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Wbitnet.  8vo.  pp.  It.  and  354, 
boards.    it\   \\s.  6d. 

Whitney. — 'JiiTTiRfrA-PRlTi9lKHTA,  with  its  Commentary,  the 
Tribh&shyaratna :  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Whitney,  Prof, 
of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.     8to.  pp.  469.     1871.     £i  58. 

Whitney. — Index  Verborum  to  the  Published  Text  of  the  Athanra- 
Veda.  By  William  D wight  Whitney,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  (Vol.  XII.  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society).  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  384,  wide  margin,  wrapper. 
1881.     £1  58, 

Whitney. — A  Sanskrit  Gramuar,  including  both  the  Classical  Lan- 
guage, and  the  Older  Language,  and  the  Older  Dialects,  of  Veda  and  Brahmana. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  486.     1879.     I2f. 

Williams. — A   Dictionary,    English    and    Sanscrit.     By   Monier 

Williams,  M.A.    Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.     4to.  pp.  xii.  862,  cloth.     1851.    £3  3«. 

Williams. — A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  Etyraolog^cally  and 
Philologically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  I^anguages.  By  Monieb 
Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  4to.  doth,  pp.  xxt.  and  1186 
£4  14«.  6d, 

Williams. — A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  oi 
English  Students,  by  Monieb  Williams,  M.A.  1877.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised.    8vo.  cloth.     15«. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hayman  "Wilson,  M.A.,  F,R.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental 
Soc.  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Oxford. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.H.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
Reinholi)  Rost.     2  vols,  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  yi.  and  416.     21«. 

Vols.  Ill,  IV.  and  V.  Essays  Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philoloqioal,  on 
Subjects  oonnbcted  with  Sanskrit  Litbraturb.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.     3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  408,  406,  and  390,  cloth.     Price  36«. 
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Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  Vni,  IX.  and  X.,  Parti.  Vwhnu  PurAnA,  a  System  op 
Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Translated  from  the 
original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Pur&i^&s. 
By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  Edited  by  Fitzbdward  Hall,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Oxon.     8vo.,  pp.  cxl.and  2G0;  344;  344  ;  346,  cloth.    2/.  \2s,  6d, 

Vol.  X.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index  to,  and  completing  the  Vishnu  Par&n&, 
compiled  by  Fitzedward  Hall.    Syo.  cloth,  pp.  268.     12«. 

Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  Srlect  Speoiitens  op  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.  R.S.   3rd  corrected  £d.  2  vols.  Svo.  pp.  Ixi.  and  384  ;  and  iy.  and  418,  cl.  21 «. 

Wilson. — Select  Specimens  op  the  Theatbe  op  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  corrected  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  Ixxi.  and  384;  iv. 
and  418,  cloth.     21 1. 

COMTKlfTS. 

Vol.  I.— Preface — Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  System  of  the  Hindus— Dramas  translated  from  the 
Orifnnal  Sanskrit— The  Mrichchakati,  or  the  Toy  Cart — Vikram  aand  Urvasi,  or  the 
Hero  and  the  Nymph— Uttara  R&ma  Charitra,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of 
BiLma. 

Vol.  II.— Dramas  translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit — Ma^fiti  and  MAdhava,  or  the  Stolen 
Marriage — Mudr&  Rakshasa,  or  the  Signet  of  the  Minister — Ratn&Talf,  or  the 
Necklace — Appendix,  containing  short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson. — A.  Diction  ART  in  Sanskrit  and  English.  ,  Translated, 
amended,  and  enlarged  from  an  original  compilation  prepared  by  learned  Natives 
for  the  College  of  Fort  William  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  The  Third  Edition  edited 
by  Jagunmohana  Tarkalankara  and  Khettramohana  Mookerjee.  Published  by 
Gyanendrachandra  Rayachoudhuri  and  Brothers.  4to.  pp.  1008.  Cdcutta, 
1874.    £3  3*. 

Wilson   (H.  H.). — See  also  Megha  Data,    Rig- Veda,    and  Viahnn- 

Yajurveda. — The  "White  Yajurveda  in  the  Madhyandina  Recen- 
sion. With  the  Commentary  of  Mahidhara.  Complete  in  36  parts.  Large 
square  Svo.  pp.  571.     £4  10«. 


SHAN. 

Cnshing. — Grammar  op  the  Shan  Language.    By  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
CusHiNO.    Large  Svo.  pp.  xii.  and  60,  boards.    Rangoon,  1871.     9«. 

Cnshing. — Elementary  Handbook  of  the   Shan  Language.     By  the 
Her.  J.  N.  CusHiNO,  M  A.     Small  4to.  boards,  pp.  x.  and  122.     1880.     12«.  6^. 

Cnshing. — A  Shan  and  English  Dictionary.    By  J.  N.  Gushing,  MA. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  600.     1881.     £1  1«.  6^. 


SINDHL 

Tmmpp. — Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Language.    Compared  with  the 

Sanskrit- Prakrit  and  the  Cognate  Indian  Vemacnlars.  By  Dr.  EiUfBn 
TuuMPP.  Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty*!  Government  for  India.  Demy 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  590.     lbs. 
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SINHALESE. 

Aratchy. — AmErnA.  "Wakya  Deepanta,  or  a  Collection  of  Sinhalese 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Fables,  etc.  Translated  into  Englinh.  By  A.  M.  S. 
Aratchy.     Syo.  pp.  iv.  and  84,  sewed.     Colombo,  1881.     2«.  6d' 

D'Alwis. — A  DESCKirxrvE  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Alwis,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  I.  (all  pub- 
lished) pp.  xxxii.  and  244,  sewed.     1877.     8«.  6J. 

Childers. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  1.  On  the 
Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  the  late  Prof.  R.  C.  Childess. 
Demy  Bto.  sd.,  pp.  16.     1873.     1«. 

Mahawansa    (The) — The    Mahawansa.     From  the  Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter.  Revised  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  by 
H.  Sumangala,  and  Don  Andris  de  Silva  Batuwantudawa.  Vol.  I.  Pali  Text 
in  Sinhalese  Character,  pp.  xxxii.  and  436. — Vol.  II.  Sinhalese  Translation, 
pp.  lii.  and  378,  half-bound.     Colombo,  1877.     £2  2s. 

Steele. — An  Eastekn  Love-Stoey.  Kusa  Jatakaya,  a  Buddhistic 
Legend.  Rendered,  for  the  first  time,  into  English  Verse  (with  notes)  from  the 
Sinhalese  Poem  of  Alagiyavanna  Mohottala,  by  Thomas  Steblb,  Ceylon 
Civil  Service.  Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.  London,  1871.     6a. 


SUAHILI. 

Krapf. — Dictionary  of  the  Suahili  Language.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  L. 
Krapf.  With  an  AppendlT,  containing'  an  outline  of  a  Sonhili  Grammar. 
The  Preface  will  contain  a  most  interesting  account  of  Dr.  Krapf  s  philological 
researches  respecting  the  large  family  of  African  Languages  extimdiug  from  the 
Equator  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  the  year  1843,  up  to  the  present  time. 
Royal  8vo.     pp.  xL-434,  cloth.     1882.     30s. 


SWEDISH. 

Otte. — Simplified   Grammak  of  the  Swedish  Language.     By  E.  C. 
Otte.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  xii. — 70,  cloth.     1884.     2m.  6d. 


SYRIAC. 
Ealilah  and  Dimnah  (The  Book  of).     Translated  from  Arabic  into 

Syriac.    Edited  by  W.  "Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
or  Cambridge.     8vo.  pp.  lxxxii.-408,  cloth.     1884.     21#. 

Phillips. — The  Doctrine  of  Addai  the  Apostle.    Now  first  Edited 
in  a  Complete  Form  in  the  Origmal  Syriac,  with  an  English  Translation  and 
•  Notes.     By  George  Phillips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
Bvo.  pp.  122,  cloth.     7<.  6d. 

Stoddard. — Grammar  op  the  Modern  Syriac  Lanouagb,  as  spoken  in 
Oroomiab,  Persia,  and  in  Eoordistan.  By  Rev.  D.  T.  Stodda&d,  Missioiiary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Persia.    Demy  8vo.  bds.,  pp.  190.     10«.  6d. 
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TAMIL. 

Beschi. — Clavis  Huitaniorum  Litterahdm  Sublimtoris  Tamulici  Idio- 

HATI8.  Awctoro  R.  P.  CoNSTANTio  JosEPHO  Bercuio,  Soc.  Jgsu,  ill  Madurcnsi 
Rep^no  Mijisionario.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  K.  Ihlefeld,  and  printed  for  A. 
Buniell,  Esq.,  Tranquebar.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  171.     10«.  6d, 

Lazarus. — A  TA3kUL  GRAMM.tR,  Designed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools. 

By  J.  Lazarus.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  230.  London,  1879.     6».  6d. 


TELUGU. 
Arden. — A  Progresstve  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  Language,  with 

Copious  Examples  and  Exercises.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Introduction. — 
On  the  Alphabet  and  Orthofcraphy. — Outline  Grammar^  and  Model  Sentences. 
Part  II.  A  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Colloquial  Dialect.  Part  III.  On  the 
Grammatical  Dialect  used  in  Books.  By  A.  H.  Ardb.v,  M.A.,  Missionary  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  Masulipatam.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xiv.  and  380.     14#. 

Arden. — A  Compaxion  Telugu  Header  to  Arden* s  Progressive  Telugu 
Grammar.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  130.     Madras,  1879.     7«.  6d. 

Carr. — ^o|j^er^§  ^■Coj^S'.     A  Collection  op   Telugu   Proverbs, 

Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained ;  together  with  some  Sanscrit  Proyerhi 
printed  in  the  De?anagari  and  Telugu  Characters.  By  Captain  M,  W.  Cara, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  One  Vol.  and  Supplcmnt,  royal  8yo.  pp.  488  and  148.  3U.  6d 


TIBETAN. 

Csoma  de  Koros. — A  Dictionary  Tibetan  and  English  (only).  By 
A.  CsoMA  DE  EoKos.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  352.     Calcutt-a,  1834.     £2  2«. 

Csoma  de  Koros. — A  Gr^ammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language.  By  A. 
CsoMA  DE  KoRus.     4to.  sewcd,  pp.  xii.  and  204,  and  40.     1834.      258, 

Jaschke. — A  Tibetan -English  Dictionary.  With  special  reference  to 
iho  prevailing  dialects ;  to  which  is  added  an  En^jliuh-Tibetan  Vocabulary.  By 
H.  A.  Jaschke,  late  Moravian  Missionan'  at  Kijelang,  British  Lahoul.  Com- 
piled and  published  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  xxii. -672,  cloth.     30«. 

Jaschke. — Tibetan  Gr.\mmar.     By  H.  A.  Jaschke.     Crown  Svo.  pp. 

viii.  and  104,  cloth.     1883.     6«. 

Lewin. — A  Manual  of  Tibetan,  being  a  Guide  to  the  Colloquial  Speech 
of  Tibet,  in  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Yapa  Ug)'en  Oyat*ho.  by  Major  Tuosiab  Hbruert  Lewin.  Oblong  4to.  cloth, 
pp.  xi.  and  176.     1879.     £1  la. 

Schiefiier. — Tibetan  Tales.     See  **  Triibner's  Oriental  Series/*  page  5 


TURKI. 

Shaw. — A  Sketch  op  the  Turki  Language.  As  Spoken  in  Eastern 
Turkistan  (K&shghar  and  Yarkand).  By  Robert  Barklay  Shaw,  F.U.6.S., 
Political  Agent.  In  Two  Parts.  With  Lists  of  Names  of  Birds  and  Plants 
by  J.  Scully,  Surgeon,  H.M.  Bengal  Army.  Svo.  sewed,  Part  I.,  pp.  130. 
1875.     7«.  (yd. 
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TURKISH. 
Arnold. — A  Simple  T&ansliteeax  Gkammae  of  the  Tubeish  LAKorAGB. 

Compiled  from  Tarious  soarces.  With  Dialogues  and  Vocabulary,  fiy  Edwin 
Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.6.S,     Pott  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80.     1877.     2t.  6d. 

Oibb. — Ottoman  Poems.  Translated  into  English  Verse  in  their 
Original  Forms,  with  Introduction,  Biographical  Notices,  and  Notes.  Fcap.  4to. 
pp.  Ivi.  and  272.  With  a  plate  and  4  portraits.  Cloth.  By  £.  J.  W.  Gibb. 
1882.     £1  U. 

Oibb. — The  Story  of  JewSd,  a  "Romance,  by  AH  Aziz  Efendi,  the 
Cretan.  Translated  from  the  Turkish,  by  £.  J.  W.  Gibb.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and 
238,  cloth.     1884.     7«. 

Hopkins. — Elementahy  Gbammae  of  the  Tubkish  Language.  With 
a  few  Easy  Exercises.  By  F.  L.  Hopkins.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  48.     1877.    3s.  6d. 

BedhoQse. — On  the  History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry, 
Illustrated  by  Selections  in  the  Original,  and  in  English  Paraphrase.  With  a 
notice  of  the  Islamic  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  Woman's  Soul  in  the 
Future  State.  By  J.  W.  Redhousb,  M.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo.  pp  64.  1879. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Bo'yal  Society  of  Literature)  sewed, 
1«.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Bedhouse. — The  Titrkish  Campaigner's  Vade-Mecum  of  Ottoman 

CoLLoauiAL  Lanouaoe  ;  containing  a  concise  Ottoman  Grammar ;  a  carefully 
selected  Vocabulary,  alphabetically  arranged,  in  two  parts,  English  and  Turkish, 
and  Turkish  and  English ;  also  a  few  Familiar  Dialogues ;  the  whole  in  English 
characters.  By  J.  W.  Redhoube,  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition.  Oblong  32mo 
pp.  viii.-372,  limp  cloth.     1882.     6«. 

Bedhouse. — A  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Ottoman-Titrkish 
Language.  By  J.  W.  Redhousb,  M.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xii. -204, 
cloth.     1884.     lOs.  ed. 


UMBRIAN. 

Newman. — The  Text  of  the  Igtjtine  Inscriptions,  with  interlinear 
Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  Nkwman,  late  Profeasor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.    Bto.  pp.  xvi.  and  54,  sewed.    1868.     2s. 


URIYA. 
Browne. — An  IJEiYi  Primer  in  Eoman  Character.    By  J.  F.  Browne, 

B.C.S.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  32,  cloth.     1882.     2».  6d. 

Maltby. — A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Uriya  or  Odita  Language. 

By  Thomas  J.  Maltbt,  Madras  C.S.    8vo.  pp.  xiii.  and  201.    1874.     10*.  6<f. 
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